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PEEFACE 


tion ; 

revenue : the means 
• « 

suchf schemes as a capital 


The nlCBSsity of an up-to-date tex^-book on the scienc^ of 
public finance for th« use of colleges and univ^sitses has been 
getiprally recogniadd. * 

Sinje the outbreak ^f the Great War, nearly a^e^ade ago, 
gre%^ cfcang’es 4iave taken gtace in tte domain of the science. 
These changes have notabl}^ afiected the views held regarding 
the canons pf expenditure ; the burden and distributioft of taxa- 
taxable capacity expenditure from capital and “from 
of ^payment of public debts, including 
pitai levy. Many of the principles con¬ 
nected with these 1 j*k received new importance in theory and 
practice. The y^ats Aat have passed have been pregnant 
with grave issues and overshadowed by financial trials enough 
to dauat the bravest heart. But, throughout, the British 
Empire has shown initiative and strength, and has remained un¬ 
wavering in its devotion to the ideals of sound public finance. 
The ojfject of thisawork is to set out and to illustrate in the light 
of these recent chailges the principles of publ4,c finance. Some 
countries, have had to revise their ideas, others even their con- 
(Stitutions. Indi%, for ex^piple, in 1919 was given a pew constitu¬ 
tion, but public finance, FdHeral and Prov^cial, sefems to have 
receiyeA at^he han^ o^the framerd%)f the constitution not quite 
the *rdJit^ent that so jmportantpin issue deserved. There are 
in In(^a sources, o| revenue ttn*«uchedf'for example^ iriheiltance 
^axes and the £axatioir of agricultural incoifles. • * ' 

Apothtr inditfiemeivt to undertake the- work has been the ' 
desire to contf^uto something ixr the development of post-War 
financial rectitude alt a time when countries are e^minfiig thep: 
,financi%l systems,* eitber’froia the poinj^ of view of,eoonobiy and 
retrenclunent, or from that of the real burden of tarfation. The 
Chancellor ^ the British Exchequer announced in %[arch last 
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the formation of a strong Committee vmder Lord Colwyn “ to 
consider and report on the National Debt and the incidence of 
emsting taxation, with special •reference to their effect on 
tra^e, industry, employment, and national credit In India, 
too, a similar inquiry has beeiftet on fon^: 

“ (1) To examine the manner in which the bifrden of tax^ion 
is distribute^ between the different classes of thfe population, 

(2) to consider whether the whole scheme of taxation,. Central, 
Provincial, and Local,% is equitable and in accor danc e with 
economic principles, and jf not, in what respects it is^efective, 

(3) to reporf oi» the suitability of alternate sources of taxatioij, 

(4) to advise as to the machinery required ^gr the impwitibn,^ 

assessment, and collection of taxes old &nd new, (5^ to .prepare 
rough estimates of the financial eftqcts of the pi«posals^ aij^ (6) 
to include in the inquiry consideratmn of the Lahd Revenue only 
so far as*s necessary for a comprehensive survey of,the existing ' 
conditions ^ 

These are but two examples. Th^nec^sity of putting one’s, 
house in order is everywhere seen. It is hoped that this vofume, 
including the many statistical tables' wiJf^Tje o| some utility in 
such investigations. f * * % , 

* It need hardly be stated that, as in my work on It^dian Finance 
and Banking, the book is in no sense an official publicaljon. The 
views expressed in the volume are my own personal ones, and „ 
for these neither the Government of India nor the Government 
of Bombay can be regarded as in any way responsible. A)ne of 
the main aims ha<i been to set out facts, and*epecial care has been 
bestpwed on the statistical data. • , 

The Jbopk has, perhaps, been rather long on the stocks. Itf 
has* not been written duriM what some* people arg pleased tb,I 
regard aS the ample leisure or official lifef for, fn India, thSJ»xury 
of an eight-hour day, sweeten^id by goldqp moments of fettered ' 
eiaqe,^ mm^i^ non-existint, rate to the. official al^hted- 

(juarltersf 

G. FIN01>A^ SHIBRA*. 


Bouse Y, Atifust 
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ADDENDA 

1. The FundamentHl Principles op Taxation 
, (Chaps. XIII. and XIV.) 

• The question is no^j infrequently asked—Is the taxation 
' system of this^or tBat country satisfactory? Chapter XIV. on 
the Canons of Taxa^on ifill assist in answering this question. 
The various faSt^w lyjjich go to make up a good tax system 
should be weighed carefully. Secretary Andrew W. Mellon of 
the United ^tate? Treasury has recently put it thus : “ The 
problem 8f the Government is to fix rates which will bring in a 
maximum amount of revenue to the Treasury and at the same 
time ljear not to<j heavily on the taxpayer or on business enter¬ 
prises. A sound taK policy must take into consideration three 
factors. Ihmust produce sufficient revenue for the Government; 
it must lessen, sq far as possible, the burden of taxation on*those 
least able to bear ^ ; ♦ and <it must also remdve tho^e influences 
whi<jji Slight retar<bthe^ontinued sf*ady development of business 
and, industry on which, in the Jast analysis, so much of our 
prosperity depends. * Furtheijoore, A permanent taic system 
•shoi^ be des^ned nat merely for one or*#wo ye*c8 the 

efiecj it may hqye on any given class of taxpayers, but should 
be worked ou^^'^th t^ard to conditions over a long period and 
with a^ew to its ultimate effect on the prosperity^of th# country 
as a vjfiole.” (^axaUon : ^he Peop^i’a Business ; Macmillan, 

' 1924.) * Secretary Mellon is of course emphasising cArtain of the 
Smithian canons. * 
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2. Railway Finance (Chaf>. XXX.) 

• 

At the end of September 1924 t8e Indian Legislative Assembly- 
agreed to the separation of the Rajl-svay Budget from the ordinary 
orgeneral Budget of the Government of»I»dia. The Government 
is to receive the*interest on the capital which it has invested in 
the railways, with the exception of the pui^ly sfrategic lines, 
together with a fixed aiuual dividend of one per cent anoK a Share 
of any surplus profits. ^The dividend is of course an ^cruing 
chaise. If not paid in *e year owing to temporary causes it 
must be paid iiPa following year. Goverhment will be able t<^ 
budget for a fixed sum from railways, and the Railways will have 
a freer hand in disposing of th^ balance after meetbijr the 
statutory charges. 

3. Railway Finance (Chap. XXX.) * 

The German Railways have been^transferred to a German* 
Company (the Reichseisenbahn Getellschaft) with a nominal 
capital of £1,300,000,000. It is the largest Jtailway Company in 
the world. The Government is a laf^e shareholder hoWing 
£660 millions of fully paid ordinary share% (md» Sir William 
Aoworth’s articles, “ Railways in Pledge,” Times, 19th and 20th 
September 1924). ' 
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CHAPTER IJ 



THE SCOPE* AND METHODS OP THE SCIENCE 

• 

1. Op the many difficutt questions confronting public authorities 
none is tnore ixaportant thaif that of finance, because, unlike the 
nthers, it is a continuing question. Governments, indeed, are 
nowadays jpdged in the long run by their record in the manage¬ 
ment of the country’s finances. The Great War was largely 
, responsible for this. ^ It quickened men’s thinking in many ways, 
especially in regard to public finance ; it made us recognise 
matters as of r^al urgency which had passed for being merely 
specjilative ; it [Aatied #nany standing questions of poUcy in a 
wholly new Jight. It has enlarged the subject matter of the 
science o^ finance and laid a greater emphasis than in pre-War 
days on one or two branches of the subject, notably in regard to 
expen^ture, taxation, and debt. We shall attempt in a brief 
and bqfiiness-like way to deal with the principles of public finance, 
or as we shall call fhe subject matter of our study the science 
of public ^finance, which may be«aid to be concerned with the 
‘ manner in which publiq authorities obtain thein ipcqme and 
Spend it. ^y pubHc’authdrities are meapt mainlj’ Central or 
PederaV Governments «nd Provin^al or State Governments. 
It iachtdps also loct^ authorities such as municipalities, dis¬ 
trict lioards, councils.* 'Ihe sciSace of publq; finadlce is 
tthe ^uivalent of what Germans call “^inanzwisselJ&lSlaft ”, 
the knowledge er scjpnce of finance. The French usd the 
convenient exflression “ science dbs finances ” and the ^Italians 
similarly “ scienza’Aelle finanze ”. The specialised use of the 
;term in»the sens^ of the maifagement of public expenditure and 
public mcoipe fijyt came into use in France in the sixteenth 
century and* spread to other countries. The FrAoh have 
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.^reserred thrf plural form,' “lea finances”, for this application, 

^ the •singular denotes business activities in monetary 

'>SairB, e.g. ^jja haute finance The main divisions of the study 
are : (1) public expenditiire—public authorities* must incur 
expenditure to carry on theiP business;, (2) public rev^ue or 
income, because to meet this expenditure public aXithorities p^iust 
have revenue or income ; (3) public debts, ^ecatfte if revenue 
does not suffice to meel^xpenditure, borrowing has to be ceserted 
to in order to make botl ends meet; and (4) financial adminis¬ 
tration, which since theAVar has assumed a new importance. 
This last branch of the subject includes the details connected 
with (1) the framing of budgets, and (2) audit, audit being th^ 
check bn the realisation of revenue agSinst the demand, and 
the check on expenditure in accoi^ance with prescribM rules. 
Financial administration also includes the financial work of thfl 
legislature. The right of voting supplies and controlling expendi¬ 
ture—^the power of the purse—is different in different admims- 
trations, but the methods followed fiave ^ large effect on toe. 
efficient or inefficient working of ^ country’s ffinances. It is 
necessary for the legislature to keep on e^e ov^r its steward, if 
the executive is the steward of the gea^af public, in ord^r to 
avoid inefficiency and waste. ^ , ■ 

2. In the preceding paragraph we have referred teethe effect 
of the War on public finance. The War was a great teacher. . 
During War time financial control was inevitably relaxed and 
the administration of finance departments tlte world o-«er was 
marked by a certain lack of grip and stfength, especially in 
regard to the control of expenditure. Things had*to be done, 
and dons quickly. ^ Formulae and comsentions had to be brushed 
aside and ffifficulties dealt^ with in heartf sword,and»buckle!b J 
style. As a result of this there have heen developmdnto and 
adjustments in theory a^d pmctice in pqj}lic finance ^Sat ffiave 
m^e treatip^ of pi^-War yeai«*bomewhat out <4 date. It was 
clear toat the subject matter of our study*was no longer confined’ 
to what Colbert (1619-1683), the French ^ina^ier, (ShUedo “ the 
£urt of ^o plucking the goose as to secure the latest amount of 
feathers with the least amount of squealul|j ”. The saying of 
Cicero thaj; silent leges inter anna ” flld nit quite (.pply to 
public fii^mce, as so much^was achieved in these years. More¬ 
over, the growing field of State activity and increased consciopa- 
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neee of the spirit of ua^onality made a wider outlook inevitable. _ 
The British Parliament raised the queeition of retrenchment, ip 
public expenditure in 1921,"and the Geddes Consmittee was”' 
appointed. Similar action taken in India in 1922 by the 
appointment of the Inohcape Committee after the Legislative 
Asssmbly had' discussed the question and recommended the* 
appointment of tljp Committee. The necessity foivproviding for 
the repayment of debt has also increased the importance of that 
part oj the subject known as taxabla^apacity. The work of 
Sir Josiah Stamp, for example, in tms respeet, is well kaown. 
^n .various countries bince the War the legislature hsis shown a 
desire to impresfs on the executive the necessity of looking on 
the system of taxation as a^ystematic whole, and of examining 
the dis^ributioif of taxation'and the principles on which it was 
"based. An example of thif may be found in the remarks of 
Mr. Ginwala, in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the 6th of 
]V(arch 1923, when he sai(^: “ What takes place in the office of 
• the Honourable the Finance Member every year when he prepares 
the revenue sicTe of the Budget I can well imagine. He sits in 
his chair. He has^bt three men generally with him. On his 
right is perhaps itfr. Cbbk, on his left is Mr. Ayyar, and in front 
of him Mrr-'Gim. ,Then he asks, ‘ How much do these people 
require ? i They say, ‘ Oh, this year they want 80 crores ^ of 
rupees only from taxation ’. ‘Is that so ? What did they have 
last year ? ’ ‘64 crores.’ ‘ Very well. Give me a copy of the 

Tariff ^ct, a co^jj'’ of the Income Tax Act, and a copy of the 
Opium and the Salt Acts and a blue pencil.’ He takes the blue 
pencil m*h*s hands and says, ‘Here, 11 per cent on this.. No. 

I will ]gut 16 pei'cent, Th|tt will give us 2 ojrores.*^.l8*hat not 
so, Mr: Coek 1 ’ *Yes, approximately that.’ Mr. Sim then 
says,* ‘ Income Tax ha# been rather sterile these last few years. 
We Vilf Jry a little super tax oh. something,’ and he a^ds on 
^somejjlung to tJtb*8uper tax. ftien he gog^ throu$^ t^ Opium 
and Salt Acts, and the same process goes on until he Hunks he 
has secured the ^ditienal sixteen crores. I submit that this is 
not the ^ay 3ii which, any longer, the Indian Bqdget «ught to 
be prepared. Every countfy in the world has, at definite 
‘periods! undertalren *sn examination*of the taxation of the 
country with refArence to the taxable capacity of fjie people. 

* lctote»10ggiUioiu>£6M,6e6. 
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They have gdt figures and they study the conditions with 
Inference to the requirements of the country. I maintain that 
though the* Finance Department* claims to know everything, 
they have got no data upon ^^ch they can determine the 
taxation with reference to the taxable* capacity of the people. 
There, I submit,* is the orthodoxy of the Budget'.” * * 

3. The reVition of the science of pubhc fiance* (or, as some 
writers prefer to call it the science of finance) to the»scfence 
of economics and to sfl^istics has been frequently di^ussed, 
espeaially by German writ^. It cannot be too often emphasised 
that public fina&ce is part of the sciencS of economics. Om^ 
subject presumes a knowledge of other branches of the subject 
of economics, especially with the theory of money an(? credit 
and also banking. Adain Smith, the father of the science of 
economics, in Book V. of The Wfaith of Nations, deals with' 
(1) “ the expenses of the Sovereign or Commonwealth ” ; (2) 

“ the sources of the general or publi<^ revenue of the society • ; 
and (3) ” public debts ”. It is, therefbre, not ^uite correct to • 
say with Bastable that ” an acquaintance with economic science 
is, it may be said, an indispensable part oft^e equipment of the 
student of finance or with Adams, tftht “*a sound polisy of 
public finance must rest upon a thorough kn«wledge'of political 
economy ”.® Public finance, or, as we now call it, the science 
of finance, has also an intimate relation with statistics. The • 
groundwork is to a large degree based on full and aecnrate 
statistics. It was sometimes, said that the English were tie first 
to discover the secret that the War would be won, especially in 

1 Legi^ifteo Aaaen^ly Debates, vol. uL Ho. 49 (G*Temment Printing, * 
Indi^, Calcutta), p. 2w81. [Compare also the Xt4ho]^tion in the CWuncil ot ' 
State on the 23rd July 19^ by th« Honourable Sir Mai^kjee Ddfiabhoy, which * 
reads as fallows : “ That an inquiry be made ini* the whole systenf oi*taxa- 
tion in In<ha with a Tiew to its thorough revision on an economic Equitable, 
TOd sotantific basis with speciaVregard to tlss taxabte capacity of me people 
The ExM]rtiv#3r!oun<a of, the Association of British CKalbb^ of Cokmerce 
has adoTessed the British Prime Minister urging t!he appointment of a Royaf^ 
Commission to review the whole question of national an^ local ^xation with 
special reference to the cost of coUec^on^f varioiA tformsso^^ication, die line 
of demar^tion tetween national and local taxation, and thd^latiws contribu¬ 
tion to the natimiai income of productive industries fthe Times, 11/7/1923)1. 
According to the Times correspondent «t Kingston, ^he Government of 
Jamaica are staking similar inquiries. A special Commissioner froi4 London* 
■was to arrive in September 1923 So inquire into these fii^oialnroblema. 

■ PubUe^inawx (Xondon ; Macmillan & Co.), 3rd edition, p, 10. 

• ThA Serenes of Finance (New York :^Henry Holt & Co.), p. 6. i 
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regard to food control and shipping, by statistics. The same 
might be said in regard to finance although, perhaps, to a less 
degree. Many of the conclitBions or principles im succeeding 
chapters are based on the tabl^ published in the appendices. It 
is not possible to coves all the details set out in these tables and 
in the “ Civil^Estimates ” and similar financial ^bbcations. To* 
do so would mvolge (in the text) a mass of statistics that would 
terrify tind bewilder the inquirer and ^tract the reader from 
the brqad facts that have to be und^tood. As the first and 
greatest of India’s Finance Ministers ^uts it > “ Finance i* not 
^ere arithmetic ; ^fijlance is a great policy. • Without sound 
finance no sound government is possible ; without sound govern¬ 
ment r(b sound finance is possible The science of public finance 
should always Bh a great poBcy. It is Vider than the science of 
, statistics (in its earber days fciown as political arithmetic ^), but 
it could nob do without statistics as, for example, in budgets or 
ii^ estimating the distribution of taxation among the various 
• classes in a state. • Moftern financial administration depends 
greatly on full and accurate«tatistics. The “ Budget Estimates” 
followed by “ aecoijnts ” or final figures in India are a case in 
point. * '• 

4. The '^estio% is sometimes asked as to the method to be 
followed in dealing with the subject matter of our study. The 
' answer is simple. In other branches of Economics induction and 
deduetion are complementary : they go hand in hand. They 
are, a^chmoUerVould say, “ both, needed for scientific thought 
as the right and left foot are both needed for walking The 
^ inductive* method is the methodT required for ascertaining, for 
exampk, importibit fiqanCiqj facts, and it is thp method by which 

^ Right BhnourabI# James Wilson (iai)5-1860). father-in-law of Walter 
Bageftjt? editor of the ffcSiomiat (184^1850); Financial Secretary to the 
'I’reaeury^fll the Aberdeen Coalition Ministry until March 1866; 1859, Vice- 
President Sf the Board jf Trade igrm appointed Finance Membersof the 
^^unojf of the Q*4efnor-Qeneral, India, the first *40 hold tiffin ap^intment- 
THis pxwominating power, According to Bagehot, was his businessJmS^ination. 

* Vtds Sir Wiili^n Pete's (1623—1687) Discourse on Political Ariikmetick 
and ffaaaya on ^mical a^Hthmctici; ajso Davenant's Political ArithmeUck, 

” By politbial amhmetick says Davenant, ** we mean the art o^reasoning 
by figures upon thingff relating to Government. . . . Tho*art itself is un¬ 
doubtedly very anc^nt;«i>ut thesapplication of it to the particular objects 
•of trademnd revenue is what Sir WilUam Petfy b^gan. . . .* lie first gave it 
that name, arid bropgbt it into rules and methods *’ (Daveiuuit, Political 
Arithmetick, Worka, L 128, 129). * • 

• * Schmoller^r the article on ** Vo^^wirtsohaft *’ in Conrad*8 Bandwdriertmch. 
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the premises of the deductive method are^ecured and the results 
verified. The deductive method, on the other hand, is also 
of utility, qp, for example, in regard to the ultimate effects of 
public expenditure and the inc^ence of taxation. Premises 
are selected, consequences deiced, and lihese consequences are 
verified by contparison with what is observed' to occur.. If, 
then, we assyme that induction and deductjpn between them 
exhaust all the method^y which financial truths are asceit:atned, 
we may say that a commnation of both methods.is reqijired in 
the ctudy of public fin»ce. Marshall well summarises the 
position when be says; “ The function, then, of analysis and^ 
deduction in economics is not to forge a le«ir long chains of 
reasoning, but to forge rightly many short chains and» single 
connecting links. This,* however, Ms no trivial task. * If the 
economist reasons rapidly and witB a light heart, he is apt to 
make bad connections at every turn of his work. He needs to 
make careful use of analysis and deduction, because only {jy 
their aid can he select the right facts, •group them rightly, and 
make them serviceable for suggestion in thougSt and guidance 
in practice ; and because, as surely as every de(iuction must rest 
on the basis of inductions, so surely doe^Sver^ inductive process 
involve and include analysis and deduction, ^r, to pnt the same 
thing in another way, the explanation of the past and the pre¬ 
diction of the future are not different operations, but the same 
worked in opposite directions, the one from effect to caugg, the 
other from cause to effect. As SchmoUer w^l says, to«obtain 
‘ a knowledge of individual" causes ’, we need induction ; the 
final conclusion of which is indeed nothing but the Inversion of 
the syllagisoi whiqji is employed in deduction"? . . . Induction 
and'deduction rest o]> the s^pae tenc(encie8, the sam% beliefs, th^ 
same needs of our reason.” ’■ 

5. It will be conven^nt Hx> summarise the 8coj»* of* the 
chapters thai^follow. , After a bffbf account ofrsnpdem financial 
theory ^Uhapter II.), the subject of pubEo expenditure is dis-* 
cussed with its many problems, includingdjj^e c^ons ^f financial 
propriety as applied to expendilure. It is unlbrtimate that 
hitherto the system of expenditure has not behn analysed in such 
detail as it ynerited, since good finance cdnsists as mucl^ in the* 

1 Princi^^ea of Samomica, by 4farsbaU (London : MaomilLfb & Co., Idl0), 
Appendix C, p. 773. _ 
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spending as in the collating of revenue, and the guiding principle 
of financial policy is to avoid extremes. The system of expendi¬ 
ture ought to be viewed as a whole and an adjudicatjpn made on 
conflicting claims (Book II.). ^Next in order comes the nature 
of public revenue wil^ ihe treatfhent of such subjects as the 
chajficteristics 'of a good revenue system, the Measurement of. 
taxable capacity, ^he distribution of taxation, an^ its cost and 
incidenee. The various taxes, central y federal, provincial or 
State, ^nd those of a purely local najjure, are examined from 
the point of view of the weU-recognised/principlss that the burden 
of and the relief from taxation should be spread over the greatest 
possible number of people in proportion to their capacity to pay. 
The need in some countries, m in India, of increased revenue for 
nation-bbilding *ctivities, su<h as primary education, is discussed 
trith special reference to ne# sources of taxation for Provincial 
or State Gfvvemments, and also as in the case of inheritance 
tjyjces for Central or Federal Governments. The line of demarca- 
, tion between Central or federal, Provincial or State, and local 
taxation is also*discussed (^ook III.). The burden of debt, the 
central problem ^f public finance for years to come, is referred 
to is Book IV. *nie*»ervice of the English public debt, for 
example, re^iires double as much as the total pre-War Budget, 
and nearly one half of the post-War expenditure in 1923. The 
flank of the problem can only be turned by a systematic and 
carefyl policy of tackling the tremendous problem of internal 
and ewtemal delft. In Great Britain this has already been 
begun, as it has, too* in some other soundly financed States. At 
the time eflihe Armistice the flojfting debt of Great Britain was 
* £1600 millions sterhnfr but by the middle of 1923 this had been 
feduce<I to ^£800 nfilhons, t449 miJUona having been paich off 
since* 1920, with tfie result that the country was rid of all its 
foreign ^ebts except, those due* to ^America. All obligatory 
repayments of jlebt should be nWt out of revenue, ai^ any s urplus 
Remaining should be divided between debt redemptioiTAnd (to a 
less extenti) remission ^ taxation. Governments must remember 
that bormwin^ is not a short *cut* to prosperity, and a j^olicy of 
borrowing must be*resisted, except for what can reasonably be 
•regard^ as prodbcti^ expenditure. ¥he argumenjjs in favour 
of a steady reduction of debt, even aj the cost of hea^y sacrifice, 
a^ economically and social^ unanswerable. The last book 
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(Book V.) deals with budgets, audit, and the financial work of 
the legislature in countries in various stages of self-government, 
such as India, the self-governing 13ominions, and Great Britain. 
Nothing makes for greater inefficiency in any country than a 
Budget which refuses to balance. Credi# cannot be maintained 
unless the Budget is balanced and unless som^ provisian is 
made for th^ redemption of debt. * 

Finally, there are^charts, and a collection of statistical 
tables containing the da|ailed data referred to in the i«ct. 



CHAPTER II, 

. THE DEVELOPMAjT OF MODERN FINANOIAt. THEORY 

1. In the widest sense of the term, modern financial theory may 
be said to have ffad its birth In the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Almost from its vefy beginning it was international in 
character, and this for three reasons. In the first place, it was 
th# custom for men of culture to travel. Adam Smith, for 
•example, resigned his chaft of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow in 1763 to beaome travelling tutor to the young 
Duke of Bucclencl^ and visited Paris, Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
MontpelUer, and Gtenev?S Nearly a year was spent in Paris and 
eighteen nlOnths ifi Toulouse. Hume, Adam Smith’s great 
friend, after a twelve months’ tutorship of Lord Annandale, 
visited in 1746, as Secretary to General St. Clair, the Courts of 
ViemMe and Turin. In 1763 he accompanied Lord Hertford to 
Paris, 8nd there fiiet the future kings, Louis XVI. and Louis 
XVIII. Sir James Steuart, on the completion of his education 
in Edinbifr^, went abroad accoi®ing to custom, and tra'^elled 
for years in the* Nef^JieHa^ds, France, Spain, aild* Italy. A 
second reason for "the cosmopolitan complexion of modem 
finanftiaf theory is the frequency with which books wete trans¬ 
lated int^ foreign language^. TJie of Nations, between 

^ts dqte of puhHcation in 177ff“and 1802,.when tbfv^gU^lmown 
Gamier translation w^ published in Paris, was tran^ted at 
least mn five ocSasios* into IJ^rench. Between 1776 and 1861 
there weA sixUerman translations of the same wjrk. thirdly, 
the introduction oi new ta^es into a country’s fiscal system 
Tequireafa thorough examination of thh working of J;hese taxes 
elsewhere, ojSten rflider difierent conditions. Before qpe is able 
tcksay whetUbr a real and pq^nal property tax is suitable as 
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a provincial source of revenue in Incfia a detailed study of 
American and also Swiss experience would be required. The 
economist,^ short, in the domaiil of public finance, has to draw 
his facts from a wider field than l}hat of the country in which he 
lives. • • 

2. The comAencement of modem financial th'eqry date8«from 
t}ie publication of The Wealth of Nations in^776. For over a 
quarter of a century before that date there were sigife df the 
coming change. In 1^8 one of the ablest thinker^ of the 
eighteenth century, Montesquieu (1689-1765), published his 
Spirit of Laws ^’Esprit des lots), the thifteenth book of which 
deals with taxation. Adam Smith and Iiife Scotch contem¬ 
poraries, we know, studied Montesquieu with nothing short of 
veneration. He is the’“Mr. Modtesquieu ” ^e meet with in 
The Wealth of Nations. He propounds the advantages of pro- ^ 
gressive taxation and the direct taxation of individuals after the 
satisfaction of their ordinary wants, and not in proportion* to 
their wealth. Montesquieu’s methoddlogy must have appealed* 
to Adam Smith. In 1752 appeared two essays, one on taxes 
and the other on credit, in Political Discou^seSf by David Hume 
(1711-1776). Hume’s contribution to®*financial theory us of 
interest and value because he belongs to a tsansitiosT stage when 
economics had grown out of political philosophy bat had not 
yet become a science. He denied the Physiocratic doctrine that ‘ 
all taxes ultimately fell upon the land, and believed thosa, taxes 
to be best which are levied on consumption, Ifespecially those of 
luxuries, because they are least felt. In 17^ appeared Sir James 
Steuprt’s Principles of Politicdi Economy, in which puMio credit * 
and taxes <P Were ^separately discussed^ 4- litiSe unattractive in , 
style and unsoimd m regard to the teachl|ig of tiie moderate' 
mercantilists, it fell, especially after the ^blioation of The WeciUh 
of N^ions, almost into qeglebt. IJ is not even referred to nor 
quoted in ^^e Wealth of Natiorif. “ I have thrf same option of 
Sir James Steuart’s book that you have^’, says Adam Smith in 
a letter to Pulteney (1772). “ Without rf)nce£mentioning it, I 
flatter yiyself^that any false principle in it will meet wtfch a clear 
and distinct confutation in mine.”^ Many German writers have 
estimated the work of Steuart exceedingly highly, and<we may 
safely ho^I with Boscher that he was “ a greAt economist ” who 
> Book IV. Part 4. • B<)l«k V. 
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was unduly overshadoyed by Adam Smith, and especially by 
the latter’s clear exposition. Steuart had good ideas on taxes, 
as is shown in the concluding book of his Principles., His other 
writings, such as The Principle of Money applied to the Present 
State of the Coin of Hpn^al (1772f, are mainly concerned with 
mongy and, therefore, outside the scope of this Tfork. 

3. The econonjists or the Physiocrates ^ held J;enets which 
would n®t be accepted by writers on the ^ence of public finance 
to-day, but in the words of Adam Smit^J* “ it would not, surely, 
be worth while to examine at great len^h the errors of a syatem 
whiph never has done,* and probably never will d^o, any harm in 
any part of the world ”. The treatment by this school of the 
incidenee of taxation and the analysis of public revenue are of 
importance if oniy from the effect which was produced on Adam 
Smith and his contemporaAes. Agriculture alone of all in¬ 
dustries produces, according to the Physiocrates, more than the 
to^al sums advanced—the^urplus being the produit net, at the 

• expense of which all other industries exist. It is this produit 

net which suppdlrts all the -v^ight of taxation. They believed in 
the superiority o^the single tax on the produit net or net product 
of l^d—the impdl untfue —while admitting the temporary use 
of other t**es. best known are Quesnay (1694-1774), 

Goumay (J712-1769), the elder Mirabeau (1716-1789), Du Pont 
de Nemours (1739-1817), and the statesman Turgot (1727- 
1781)j, Quesnay was held in high esteem on account of his 
briUiairt intellect ^nd high character. It was only his death 
that prevented AdaA Smith from dedicating to him The Wealth 
of Natione,‘and his fame as an‘economist was equal to^that 

•attained some years plater by Adam Smijh. flie JTableau 

• Sconomi^ue Q.768) ij quoted in The JVealth^of Nations as one of 
the three great inventibns that have contributed most to the 
stability^of political .societies, the <yher two being those of 
writing and njoney. Several “ttf his majinis an^ehis Second 
*prablSrne iconomique fefer to finance. Turgot,® in numerous 

• * a ? •• 

^ A nave invlbted bj Dn Pont^e Kemoun for his jErienda and himself. 
In 1799 he first emplo^isd the word “ physioorate It wa9 taken from the 
title of a collection of the^ works o£ Quesnay^ pabliahed by Du Pont in 1767, 
•PA|fstocr^»s ott Con^itutiolt ntUvreue du gouvSt-nemerU le plus g,vaniag^ux ou 
gwire humaiiu ^ • 

* Wealth of fftUiona, Book IV. chapter ix.*p. 161. • 

TvagottdUtvreede M. Turgca,mini^retrjStat(PaxiBs A. Belin, 1811), 9 vols. 
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financial measures, showed great finm^al insight. After a 
ministry of twenty months he abolished twenty-three taxes 
onerous to^mmeroe and industry, abolished the corvie on roads 
which cost the country four times as much as ordinary labour, 
and left a large surplus a8^mpare4 yith a deficit when he 
assumed ofl&ce.’* • ^ 

4. In the sphere of finance Adam Smith (1^23-1790) co¬ 
ordinates all previous work. The Wealth of Nations is, 4 )e]^aps, 
the best example in tfi^ world of the truth of Carlyle’s saying 
thah “ books acgomplish’ miracles. They persuade men.” He 
combined theory and practice in outlining (in Book V. oi The 
Wealth of Nations) with characteristic bredfiyi, sympathy, and 
sincerity, the standpoints from which tHe field of finance has to 
be surveyed. His magnum opus, •the fruit of*twelve*year8 of 
concentrated work, shows that he Skcelled in the “ osteology ” <}f 
finance. The Wealth of Nations was begun at Tpulouse, and 
while in France he met Quesnay, Turgot, and other celebrities 
he most desired to know. To his I^rench visit he owed much. 
His knowledge of French finance in ^ook V., wBere he compares 
the French system of taxation with the English, was without 
doubt due to his visit to France. HBs %ftatment of public 
expenditure, of public revenue, and of the principlg»>of taxation 
precedes a criticism of various existing and proposed taxes, 
especially those in the English system. He judges these taxes 
by the canons which he has laid down, and illustrates hi^jjoints 
with abimdance of points from English and foreign jyractice. 
His chapter on public debts reminds orih of what the wise 
Finance Minister of the first Napoleon, “ le bon Mdllien ”, said, 
“ I avow to <the shame of my first insVuctors (i.e. the previous' 
officials) “ that it was the Jbook of* Adam Smith, tj)ien %o littlb 
known, "but which was already decried by the administaators 
with whom I had served,^ which taught nje better to af^preciate 
the multitiKle of poipts at whMi public finance touchess every 
family^Tmd which raised judges of it in e4ery household • 

Bagehot, in one of his best biograp);i^cal jssaysf sayg that 
4dam ^mith, the founder of the lienee of busiiAss, was one of 
the most unbusiness-Uke of men, as he waS apparently choked 
nith book^ .and absorbed in aBstractMns. * He qi^tes an 

* Vide Eiggs. Tie Phyeioente, London, 1897, and l^ligiiAn, Tie Siifling 
told Incidence of Taxation (1899), pp. 9S-112, 
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occasion when Adam ^pith, in place of sigmng his own name, 
imitated the signature of the person who signed before him. If 
this is true, it is surprising hocr his remarks on finance contain 
so much practical wisdom on every page. But one woidd have 
expected a work like 2 ' 4 ® oJ*Nations rather from Ricardo, 

who made a large fortune in business. Ricarde arrives at his 
conclusions oil the incidence of taxation by delicate reasoning, 
while* Adam SmitS arrives at his without abstraction and by 
homely illustration. The importance o^ TAe Wealth of Nations, 
even in^dam Smith’s lifetime—and he Uved fgr fourteen yjars 
after its publication—may be gauged by the fact*that there were 
five English editi^S during the lifetime of the author, i.e. in 
1776, 1178, 1784, 1786, find 1789.1 

6. Thfe great •effect of the teaching of Adam Smith on the 
science of public finance vets not uniform in all countries. 
*In Great Britain in the first half of the nineteenth century 
economics was a favourite study to an extent not quite appreci- 
,ate& by subsequent generations. The French Revolution and 
the Peace of 1816 had a considerable effect on the country. 
After the defeat Napoleon trade was bad, employment scarce, 
and, ^s recently, tFefe was a considerable interest in the science 
of business^ In Great Britain problems of public finance did 
not agitatq men’s minds as they did on the Continent, except 
perhaps in regard to the question of public debts, where English 
writers have done considerably mote work than those on the 
Continent. Nothiug seems so much to hinder the growth of 
financial theory as aft excellent revenue and budgetary system, 
combined irith general prosperity.» Financial or fiscal theory, in 
^ther words, flourishes on^the defects of economic Uf#. ^Robert 
• Hamiltcm (lJ48-182e),”in hfe Enquiry coneeming the Rise and 
Prograss Redemp,ion> and Present' Stale, and the Management 

• ® It e . 

* A% Enquiry the Nature 'Causes of the Wealth Naiityas^ by 
fiidam Smith, LL.t>., F.R.Q,, formerly Profeeaor of Moral FhVlot'illHlL^ in the 
University of Glasgow (Strahan & Cadell, London, 1776, 2 voU.). The second 
edition«also two v^lumee^^^was pablished in 1778. The third e^tion, in 1784, 
is in three ^olun^, and Eas considdi^abio additions, esp^ially in B^k IV., 

•* Drawbacks ” and “ Bq|intie8 **. There is a new article in B^ok V.,4hrtiole 2. 
The fourth edition, in thiee volumes, published in 1786, contains no altera¬ 
tions. The fifth and lasddn the £uthor*s lifetime, 1789, in three volumes 
(Strahan Cadell), (^ntains no alterations^ Besides these there are the 
<« pirated ’* Dublin ednions in 1786,and 1793, in two volumes, bjvsed on the 
io^th and fifth editions. 
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of the National Dd)t of Cheat Britain an^ Ireland (1813), shows, 
with Aberdonian shrewdness, the fallacy underlying sinking 
funds. was the first clearly to prove, although not the first 
to show, the fallacy of Pitt’s Baking fund. He demonstrated 
that “ the excess of revenue^above e:^eiiditure is the only real 
sinking fund hf which public debt can be discharged ”, agd he 
illustrated hgw the then system was useless and liarmful, neces¬ 
sitating as it did a ly^h rate of interest and increased c«>st of 
management. Four y^rs later, David Ricardo (1772-1823) 
puUished his Srinciples of Political Economy and Tcueation 
(1817). Ricardo had the best of preparations for absl^ract 
economics. He was a Jew by descent—his dather was one by 
religion—and he spent his life in the mosC abstract of occupations, 
namely, that of a stockbroker. He retired with a lar^ fortune 
from the London Stock Exchange #t the early age of 42, and hsRl^ 
it not been for his friend James Mill (1773-1836) (whose doctrines 
were as fire to fuel), he would probably have never written^s 
Treatise of Taxation, but merely left as a number of pamphleta» 
of value. The first half of the nineteenth century, it is to be 
remembered, especially in Great Britain, contains many pam¬ 
phleteers, but few really comprehensiv^trrft^ on the sciepce of 
finance. Ricardo showed how the whole theory »«d incidence 
of taxation could be deduced from a few comparatiyely simple 
axioms and definitions. J. R. McCulloch (1789-1864), another 
friend of Ricardo’s, said of his work what is now unijjprsally 
regarded as true, that “ the brevity with whiSh Mr. Ric«rdo has 
stated some of his most important prin?iptes, their intimate 
dependence on each other, the fewness of his illustrations, and 
the mathematical cast he has given to Ins re&sonings, render iff 
sometimes hot a little difii(mlt for readers, iftiaccusfpmed to sudh" 
investigations, readily to fdlow him. But those who gtve«to his 
works the attention of ■vyhiclj they are sg worthy wilif*find that 
he is reme«kably consistent in^e use of tersos, and that he is 
as lo^S^ and conclusive as he is profotmd and originaf ”. M. 
recent writer refers to his disinterested afi)>itu<^ m rSgardoto his 
inquirifs.^ ^rd Congleton, better known m Sir Henry Parnell 

^ Ricardo’s Economic Esactys (Goimer»*t3. Bell Af SontlS London, M23). Pzt^- 
feftsor GonxM^* says: The treHc^ ol economic thought ^d the new Snportance 
attached %o economic inquiry make more valuable th&n evA the study of a 
writer whoee attitude waa so disinterested and who, despite dds shortcomings. 
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(1776-1842), in his pamphlet Financial R^orm, published in 
1830, contends that public expenditure is overgrown, and that, 
especially in the non-productiw services, considerably reduction 
could be effected. He is almost an extremist of the Victorian 
or Gladstonian school o| finance. A 1846 appeared McCulloch’s 
Treatise on Taxation.^ The unattractiveness t)f McCulloch’s 
writing, indeed hi^ habitual deadness of style, resulted in his 
work‘having less influence than it deseryed. While, however, 
he had not perhaps the tenacious grasp^f abstract principle or 
the Euclidean precision of Eicardo, he brings .together theoity 
and practice in a way that is seldom realised. This is due to a 
combination of cii»vSnstances. He was editor of the Scotsman 
in 1818»19, Professor Jf Political Economy in London Uni¬ 
versity, a’hd frou]pl828 Comptroller of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office in London. Seligman.'in reviewing this period, remarks 
on the divorpe between theory and practice. “ The practical 
writers did not concern ^themselves with theory, and the 
economists were, for the tnost part, content to work in what 
might be called a fiscal vacuum. McCulloch was the one 
important writer tp form an exception, and he was not sufficiently 
successful to find ^Itlief^admirers or successors.” Two years 
after the publicatioj^ of this book appeared the Principles of 
Political Eqpnomy, by John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), the eldest 
son of James Mill. Mill’s teaching on taxation in the fifth book 
of the principles is pursued with great vigour. He takes up the 
hardest ^arts of tlft subject and discusses them with consistent 
power—it might almost be said, with enjoyment. In looking 
back on the‘development of modtt-n financial theory in Gjeat 
Britain up to 1850; we areistruck by the number of -WMtws who 
wfere Scotch, jiotablyeprecursors of A^am Smith like Hume and 
Steuart, Adam Smit!h himself, and successors like Hamilton, 
MoCullocftjoand the Miljs, father and sqp. Heading their works 
is oftendike living on high ground; They brace the mijjd just as 
fibe material air does the body. They never skate over'diffi- 
culties ,with° unjyj^vincjpg lightness and agiUty, but grasp the 

sought in all he wrote, oncthe one hand to elucidate facts by relerence^ prin- 
cip]esy and on the other hand to bu44 up out of the data at his command a 
8;$iBtem of querent thought . , 

^ A Treaiiat on tho ^rinciplea and Practical ^nfiuenee of Taxation and the 
Funding SyaUm^ VLcC^och (Londozk» 1845Longman^ Brown, ^reen, A 
Ix>ngmans). Tfai^bdition is scarce. 
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nettle of financial principles. The cause of this is difficult to 
explain. Warf it the training in metaphysics which the Scotch 
universities had carefully taughtasince the Reformation, or was 
it something more—the particularly practical aptitude of mind 
which that country has produced ? JIafiy of these writers had 
a special forte •in throwing light on the most difficult portions 
of the subject and of basing theory on practicb in everyday 
affairs. * , • 

During the second Jjalf of the nineteenth century much, if 
Uplamost, of thp best work in financial theory in English has 
been done by iWnerican writers. There have indeed been one or 
two notable exceptions. There is, on the pufely historical side, 
Dowell’s History of Taxation and TaSes in England„in four 
volumes. 1 There are similar works on locah taxation in the 
United Kingdom. Professor Bastoble’s Public Finance ^ (1892) 
is the first book of its kind published in England jince the time' 
of McCulloch. The subject is treated with adequate fullness and 
admirable impartiality, except, perhaps, in the meaning of terras^ 
where the influence of German writers is clearlj^ seen.^ It forms 
a distinct landmark in English treatises on tlm science of public 
finance. Profes.sor Nicholson, in the fiitti Bdbk of his Prir^iples, 
has surveyed a large part of the field, but withoutanuoh origin¬ 
ality. American writers, such as Professors H. C. ^dams and 
E. R. A. Sebgman, deserve a high place in the financial literature 
of the period. Adams’s Science of Finance—an Investigation of 
Public Expenditure and Public Revenues (18§8) is a co«iprehen- 
sive work of great value, although somewhat unsatisfactory in 
the branch of financial administration. It i^ a standard 
Amerigaifc treatise on the science of.public finance. For Selig^ 
roan’s work (some.of which beldhgs to *he begjnnii^ of 
twentieth century) there can be nothing buh praise, and i«i years 
to come his work will be^seea to have been of outstaaiing merit. 
His ShMftg and Incidence of taxation. Progressive TaxfUion in 
Theory and Practice, Essays in Taxatum, and The Incrfme TSx 

r A. History of Taxation and TaxSS in Engla^ from Earliest Times to 
the Present Dcy, by Stephen Dowell, Assistant Se^citor of Inland Revenue 
(London, 1884: Longmans, Green & CoJ. 

* Public Finance, by Cs F. Bastable (Londslh: Macmillan), fSrd edition, 

1903, reprinted 1917. , , • 

* An aiteresting criticism o£ this work will be founu on pe392 of Seligman’s 
Essays in Taxation (Macmillan, 1015). 
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are weU known. No wyter on taxation problen^ in this period 
has given himself to the subject more whole-hearfe^y or success¬ 
fully, or with greater knowledge of his subject thaij Seligman. 
Other American works worthy ^f honourable mention are 
Plehn’s Introduction to Jtublic Finance and the chapters on 
taxaljon in Taussig’s Principles of Economics. Since the Great 
War considerable ^attention has been given to luxation and 
taxable capacity. In Great Britain Sir Josiah Stamp’s writings, 
such aa^The Fundamental Principles of Taxation, Wealth and 
Taxable Capacity, not to mention his British Incomes and 9r%- 
perty—the Application bf Official Statistics to Economic Problems, 
have given greatea emphasis to portions of the subject matter 
which had, especially before the War, been unduly neglected. 
Many able Gov^nment publications have appeared since the 
.ASrmistice in English, notably*the Report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on the English Income Tax, 1920 ; the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Increase pf War Wealth, 1920 ; the Report on 
.Public Finance of the* International Financial Conference 
(Brussels), 1920 f the Report of the Royal Commission in Aus¬ 
tralia. 1921 (5 vo^jd^ and the Report on Double Taxation by 
Profepsors Bruins, Einaftlli, Seligman, and Sir Josiah Stamp, for 
the League ef-Natioijp, 1923.^ Much of this work is fine, massive, 
and comprehensive, and principles are being evolved afresh as 
a result of the experience of the War, which must guide the 
financial ship of State from the uncharted ocean of extravagance 
into the%moother Seas of economy. 

6. The volume of financial literature in German belonging 
to the nineteenth and twentieth hentury is large, probably on 
^■hccount of the fatt tljat *he financial systenv in Gc»m«ny, as.- 
•id Frandfe, was mor^complicated an^ less satisfactory than‘in 
GreataBritain. Especially in the latter half of the niifeteenth 
century, ^ihere are certain ^omiifhting characteristics of,this 
literat«e, and these are : (1) tflfe historical nature J^^lje*work 
done ; * (2) the advocacy of social aims in taxation ; and (3) the 
• • 

* I • •* » • 

‘ Seligmsn, in Hia Essays in Taxation, gives an exhaustive bibliogpaphy of 
official reports in the United States. Among the more modeftj of them may 
be mentioned the Report the Spv^ial Taxation Commission of the City of 
Gleveland^916; the Report of the Committee of Taxation of thaCity of New 
York, 1916; the Reporpof Special Commission on Taxation, Boston, 1916 ; the 
Report of the Si%oial Tax Commission, Now Raven, 1917 ; and thyBoport of 
^the^loint SpecifIbommittee on Taxation. Boston. 1919. 
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eradite thorouglmeaa of mucli of th* work. The work of 
Boscher is as example of the first, and of Wagner, Cohn, and 
Eheherg o« Pinanzwissenschaft Vf the second. The financial 
system is regarded as an a»ncy for the better distribution of 
wealth. A good example oA;ho third*cliaracteristic is the work 
of Eau or Nehenius on public credit. Nebenius (1784-*1857) 
belonged t<i the school of Adam Smith, ^nd in 1820 (2nd 
edition, 1829) published Der offentliche Kredit, which •Eflscher 
somewhat exaggeratingly says is “ perhaps the best m<jpograph 
ia #he whole economic literature of (lermany, and certainly the 
most importan# treatise on the subject “of public debts which 
has been written in any language ”. Eau f4792-1870), also a 
follower of Adam Smith, published a treatise on Economics 
(Lehrbuch der poUtischen Oekonortlie) (1826-1837), a portion of 
which is devoted to finance. EaiPs work had mvich influence fn^ 
Germany, where he was, it will be remembered,.Professor of 
Political Economy in Heidelberg f{om 1822 for many y^rs. 
Hoffmann (176.'>-1847), Director of’the Prussian Bureau of 
Official Statistics from 1810 to 1844, published *n 1840 his well- 
known Theory on Taxation {Die Lehre vojf dgn Stetiern). Von 
Hock (1808-1869), Director of CustotftS in*Trieste and subse¬ 
quently in Vienna, wrote in 1862 a book^n public taxes and 
debts (OeffenlKche Abgaben und SchnUlen). Wagner has described 
this treatise as presenting “ in its pregnant conciseness an almost 
perfect science of finance, and being by far the beat jm the 
technique of finance”.* Bastable, too, mefitions his •work as 
“ specially good, as might have been expected from the produc¬ 
tion of a trained official, ih its discussion of administrative 
points' _ Eoscher also praises “ its ijjce distinctions on th5 
incidence and shifting of (taxation Vi^i Steiia (1850-1890),* 
Profes^r of Political Science at Vieflna from 1855* tea 1888, 
pub^ahed in 1860 his Lehrduch dfr Fi»anzvnssenscMf!ft, which 
deals jnqi’Sj' with financial orgdiftisation. It eefaers a vast.field— 
the financial systems of various count/ies in Europe, and it Ts 
sometimes impossible to see the^wood fe( the^mes wheik statis¬ 
tical »jad historical detail is given in such prorusioi* Eoscher 
(1817-1894), who was for forty-six years professor at Leipzig 

O 

^ J^tnamteiSif^nseAayi, i. 62. ^ 

■ Puifitc p. 30» 3rd revioed edition. 

* OutcK der not. Ok, in OeutscKUmdt p. 1(^. 
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University, published ii^ 1886 his System der Finanztoisaenachafi, 
which is part of his System of Political Economy. Refore this he 
had dealt with the history of •economic literature, in which so 
much is to be foimd.^ Roscher gives much detailed information 
in his treatise that is not tq be founcKn Cohn’s less comprehensive 
but ipore interesting work.® Cohn is the happy* mean between 
Roscher, who is as strong in history as he is weak in theory, 
and the-radical W^gper, who puts forward sometimes startling 
theory yiustrated by statistics. Cohn ,^8 readable and at the 
same time scientific. In Wagner’s Science of Public Finattpe ® 
one, sees that Govemment is regarded as ^'he distributor 
of wealth and tax^tfon as the means to redress inequalities of 
wealth. • As Seligman w511 phrases it : “ Much as we may dissent 
from the* fundaneental point* of Wagner’s general position, it 
nlust be conceded that he has developed his doctrines with 
consummate .keenness and phenomenal learning, and that his 
Science of Finance, even tl^ough incomplete, still stands at the 
.head of financial literature for the suggestiveness of its views 
and the wealth df its conteni# There are many other writers 
of importance besides Roscher, Wagner, and Cohn, but it will 
be sppicient merel^ to ^lention Umpfenbach ® (whose work has 
the conservatism o^ French writers), Neumann,® and Vocke.® 
Another waiter whose work will be discussed in connection with 
the general property tax is Professor Schanz,® whose Taxation in 
Su/ilzerjflnd in its Development since the Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century is already erell known, and is of special interest. 

7. French financial theory from the time of Adam Smith has 
marked diffefences from German tlfeory. It is more conservative 
• . . . , • 

^ * B.g. jQMchichie der engliMhee Volkswirthechaftslehre, 1851-62^ Adavt^ 

*Smithschen Sgenme in iMuUchiand, 1867 ; Q^hichUrder NalionaldkemomitS in 
IteuUcUand, 1874. • . 

‘ SyaU-r^er Pinanzwisaenechap, Gustav Cohn (Stuttgart; Ferdinand Enke), 
1889 ; transited by Vibleni Chica^, 189& . 

* Pinanzunaatnaghafi, Adolph Wagifir (Leipzig : Winter 'scbe^erlag^and- 

Hbag). 1889. s ' '• 

* Seligmait Baaaya in Taxation, p. 363 (7tfa edition). 

* Handbook of t^^cient^aof Finance (Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke), 1887. 

* Die Steycar, Ntuznann (Leipzig : iSundker und Humblot), 1887. 

* Contributiona, Imptmta, and Taxea {Hie Abgaben, Anfiagen und dft Steuer, 

vom Standpunkie der Oeachichte und ^er Sittlicbkeit) (Stuttgart ; Cotta), 1887 ; 
Hlemenla df the ScierAe of finance {Die QrunAzUga der Finawaoiaaenachaft) 
(Leipzig ; Hirachleld), ^94. . 

* ** Die SteuSm der Schweiz,** Georg Sohanz (Stuttgart i G«tta Kaoh- 
lolgpr), 1890; SOSl cCFtat, p. 3. 
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and individualistic. Jean Baptiste Sajj (1767—1836), with his 
brother Louis (1774-1840), his son Horace, and his grandson, 
L6on Say (1826-1896), had considerable influence. J. B. Say is 
looked on'as one of the fathers of Economics. His Traite 
d’iconomie politique, 1803, *has be^ translated into many 
languages, andtis Cotirs complet d^economie politique pratiqy^ saw 
the light in 1828--29. His grandson, Ltion Say, published in 
1884 IjC Soctalisme d’£lat, the text of which is “ State socialism 
is a German system of philosophy ; . . . legitimate in (^rmany, 
it % spurious (Jsewhere ”. In 1886 appeared Les Solutions 
dimocratiques <7# Vimj)6t. This is directed against the proposal 
to use taxation as a means of social equali.4ation. M. L6on Say 
also edited the IHctionnaire des Finonchs (1894), as well as the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire d’£couomi» (1892), and the Aork Les 
Finances appeared ])ostfuimously.* It describes the mechanisfn^ 
of the B'rench Ministry of Ii’inance. Much of the inductive work 
of B’rench writers on finance is of a high order. Vuitry ^ (1803- 
1883), Gamier** (1813-1881), Do lirieu ^ (1815-1893), and. 
Stourm * arc instances. Ucductivc^writers, lik4 Cournot (1801- 
1877), were few and far between, a matter of rqgret, as deduction 
is especially useful in, for example, the inSdence of tajpition. 
Leroy-Beaulicu’s Trails de la science des y(»uinces,»published in 
1877, and Jeze’s Science des finances may, without, doubt, bo 
regarded as standard works, possessing as they do the char¬ 
acteristic clearness and freedom of ambiguity to which the^rench 
language particularly lends itself. • • 

8. The work of Italian writers on finafice at the end of the • 
nineteenth century and the fifrst two decades of th5 twentieth is 
fii d very high order indeed. Einaitdi's Corto di scienza delict 
finanza and Graziani’s exhaustive*work (Nistituziqfii tS sdenia* 
delle finanze) are probably the beat kn(»wn to moderns scholars. 
Kicca-Salemo’s Scienza dslla*finanze ® al^o is noteworthy, as it 

1 U regime fiimncier de la Frarffe avantia It^voluti4n, 1780 

(187^1883); Le D^sordre dee finances et les erccs de la speculation d la fin du 
rigne de JsOuis XJV, et du commencement du regne^e Zeoufb XV (lS85)^ 

* Z>« Traits des finances (4th edilionf 1883 ; ;^2nd edition* 

1862): ttie titlf of the 3rd edition was altered from original* Les tUmenls 
des finances. Gamier must not be confused with Gamier (1754—1821) the t 
French translator of The WetcUh of Natioha. • • 

* Uistoirk desimpdts ginirau^ (1856) and he TraiUd^ impdts (]!%62-64). * 

* Le S^idgeL Paris* 1913 ; (tsauslation)* New York**1917. • 

* Florence (Barbera)* 1888. 
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deals with |)rinciples ; ^is Theory of Public Debts and his History 
of Fiscal Doctrines in Italy ; * Mazzola’s Scientifie Data of Public 
Finance, Viti de Marco’s Theoretical Character of Financial 
Economy ; ® Zorli’s Fiscal Systems,^ and Science of 'Taxation ; * 
Conigliani’s General Theory of the Ejects of Taxation ; ® Rignano’s 
VnaJRiforma socialista del diritto successorio, rfhd La Riforma. 
delle leggi sui tribiUi locali ; and Pareto’s work on ^Income Tax, 
are efficient to show the vast amount of financial literature of 
merit \^ich places Italy on a very higji level, especially in the 
literature of taxation. . • 

9 . In the study of'-financial literature a discaiminating judge¬ 
ment is most ess*n£ial. Ruskin says books are divisible into 
two classes, the books *of the hour and the books of all time. 
This is Especially so of modern financial literature. There is 

^ diuch, especially pamphlets, %hat appear at first sight to be of 
value but ase in reality ephemeral. Language difficulties have 
soyietimes made a detailed survey impossible. This applies 

• notably to Holland, although the translat ions of some works, 
such as Pierson' are available to English readers. Pierson, for 
example, was in turn a Professor of Economics, President of the 
Netl\frlands Bank, Fitrance Minister, and Prime Minister of 
Holland, and combyied to an unusual degree a sound knowledge 
of English* American, and Continental theory with practice in 
the most literal sense of the term. His work is full of good 
things,* We have already referred to the importance of reason¬ 
ing on observed fdbts, and to the importance of “ laying his mind 
alongside of yours, ^r ”, as Dr. Johnson put it. We must also 
remembepin the study of post-Wat finance the words of Marshall, 

‘ when he says thtft “ there is a strong temptation ‘tw qjferstat^ 

• €he ecofiomie evils X our o'wn age, ajjd to ignore the* existence of 
similar «nd worse evils dn earlier ages ; for by so doing»we may, 
for the lltoe being, sjimulate others as well as ourselves to a 
more.dntense zeselve that the*present evils shall longer be 
allowed to exist. But it is not less wrong, and generally it is 
much*more foolish to jjalter with truth for a good cause than for 
a selfish ■cause. And the pe&inusts’ descriptions of ^r own 

' * Borne (Loesobei), 1800. , • Rome (Pesqn&lucci), 1888. 

. • Bol^a, 1886.' • ‘ Bologna. I890» ‘ »lUaD, 1890. 

• Principles, Piersfn, translated by Wotael (Macmillan & Co.). His views 
on the faculty weozy of taxation and on pit>gros8iYe taxation wiH be seen in 
th^s translation/^ 
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age, combined with romantic exaggera^on of the happiness of 
past ages, must tend to the setting aside of the methods of 
progress, the work of which, if slow, is yet solid ; and to the 
hasty adoption of others of greater promise, but which resemble 
the patent medicines of a clArlatan, ^d, while quickly efiecting 
good, BOW the seeds of widespread and lasting decay.” Coijptant 
carping is a most unwholesome occupation. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CUARACTBRISTICS OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

• 

1. DuitfNO the greater part of the nineteenth century compara¬ 
tively slight attention was paid, especially by English, American, 
and French writers, to publioiexpenditure. The general features 
' of this important branch of the science of finance were not 
analysed and considered as their importance deserved. There 
wift no sound classification of the expenditure of Central or 
Federal Governmeirts, I’ro^ncial or State Governments, or of 
purely local authorities, and no canons were laid down as to the 
principles on whiA*alt such expenditure should be based. In 
the present century the complexion of events has changed all 
this, and ^ere is ifb part of the subject which has received so 
much consideration at the hands of practical financiers and 
writers on the subject. In the present chapter we shall discuss 
the maifi characteristics of public expenditure. The classification 
and main heads of Okpenditure will’be dealt with in Chapter V., 
and in Chapter IV. the canons o£ financial propriety in regard 
• to expenditure will be an^ysed. 


The Imp8rtance of Expenditure 

« 

2. ^ theory jo/ putlic e:Ipeaditure in the ninete.^th c^tury 
•was not very necessa»y because the scope of the functions of 
Gove^iment wag> restricted. Orthodox Victorian finance is the 
best exaqpple tof thisT^ It w*s not confined to Engird and 

* 

^ I think the national expenditure ought to increase in proportion to the 
^spread ofewealth. Why tk>n’t you'Iet the coiaatiy live like a gentleman T '* 
asked Sii^Wiiliam Hi^ourt. ** Because,” ^d Mr. Gladstone, ” living like a 
gentleman mea^ pajnbog five times its value for everything you«^ay ** {The 
lA^e of Sir WiUi^fn Hareouri, by A. G. Gardiner, voL L p. 388). 
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other parts of the British Empire, suchjas India, whose finance 
ministers have frequently been recruited from the pick of English 
financiers. ^It was also a characteristic of continental Europe. 
In the twentieth century the development of the functions of 
the State in social matters, %.g. in education and public health, 
and in commercial and industrial undertakings, such as railgrays, 
irrigation and similar projects increased in a large degree public 
expenditure. English finance was profoundly influenced by the 
social reform which produced old age pensions. In adc^tion to 
therteady march of democracy and from 1896 the upward trend 
of prices there were other causes, the chief of which was _ the 
preparation for and cost of the Great War.' In the six financial 
years from 31st March 1914 to 31st March 1920, Government 
expenditure in the United Kingdom exceeded the total expendi¬ 
ture for the two and a quarter cenffuries preceding 1914, the yeat ^ 
in which the outbreak of War took place,' The British national 
expenditure averaged £1,500,000 a d^y in 1914-15 ; £3,750,WO 
in 1915-10 ; £6,.587,000 in 1916-17 ; and £6,986,000 in 1917-18. . 
The British Parliament sanctionetk between 6th August 1914 
and 25th November 1918 votes of credit t<^thf extent of £8742 
millions, and the War cost Great Britaifl over £10,000 mdjions, 
while, if allowance were made for the expenditure of the 
Dominions, the total would be well over this amount. Jn France, 
expenditure was ten times greater than in the pre-War year ; in 
Great Britain over six times ; in the United States five .times ; 
in Japan over twice, and in India less than twice the pre-War 
level. During the five years 1918-19 to 1^2-23 the deficits in 
India’s Budgets have amountfid to Rs.ll3 crores,® necessitating 

afeniHal*clJargejof nearly Iis.7 crorea, and wt have to go back 
to •the five* years 1857-58^ to 1861-62 wlftn such coiltinuouh ' 
deficits occurred. The total deficits, Imwever, in these lyears 
(1867-58 to 1861-62) amountAl to only I(^.42 crores. 'In short, 
the ^wenfjjfch century has witdbssed public •e«q>enditurc to a 
degree‘which even some years ago would* have been regarded as 
symptomatic of financial madness and^ ceft^in collapse of 
world aredit. 

4 

^ Sn^iih Ptiblie Financemfrom the Rtvolulioi^^f 168S, Harvey £. Fiak 
(New York, rt)20: Baakera’ Trurt Company). ^ c • 

■1 cro^ of rupoea = ^0 millioi^ rupeeass£666,666*66.* 
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Economy akd Rbtbknchment 

3. In many countries committees were appointed to examine 
the ways and means by which economy and retrenchment in 
public expenditure could«be effect!?!!. Two of the best known 
repo]^ of such committees are those of the• Committee on* 
National Expenditure in Great Britain, usually known as the 
6 ed(^a Committee,^ and the Indian RetrenchmenJ Committee, 
presided over by Lord Inchcape.^ The ferms of reference to the 
former Committee were : “ To make recommendations to»the 

Chapcellor of the Exchequer for effecting forthjpith all possible 
reductions in th* National Expenditure on Supply Services, 
having eregard especiall)^ to the present and prospective position 
of the Revenue. • In so far as questions of policy are involved 
ift the expenditure under di#:ussion, these will remain for the 
exclusive cousideration of the Cabinet; but it will be open to 
th^ Committee to review ^he expenditure and to indicate the 
economies which might be effected if particular policies were 
either adopted, abandoned, a)r modified.” The terms of refer¬ 
ence to the Inci»ca^e Committee, modelled on those of the 
Geddfs Committee, wefe : “ To make recommendations to the 
Government of India for effecting forthwith all possible reduc¬ 
tions in the expenditure of the Central Government, having 
regard especially to the present financial position and outlook. 
In so far as questions of policy are involved in the expenditure 
under dtecussion, these will be left for the exclusive consideration 
of the Government f but it will be open to the Committee to 
review the ‘expenditure and to tndicate the economies which 
might be effected if j>aaticular policies were either ado^ted^ 
tTbandolIed, ^r modified.” * These jpommittees explored with 
unusaal Tjare the fi^d of pubhc expenditure, and a study of the 
Reports "brings out clearly some ot the important characteristics 
of thi»branch oheur subject. • 

It'is advisable to distinguish what is meant by tM terms 

• t 

^ Firat interim Report of CommiUte oK National Expenditure, Cn^. 1581— 
1922 (London, H.M. St&tionery Office). Second Interim Report of Committee 
on National Expenditure, Cmd. 15^—1922 (London, H.M. Stationery Office). 
Whird of Committe^Sn National Expenditure, Cmd. 1589-^922 (London, 

H.M. Stattonerv Offic^. « 

* Report'of the Indian Retrenchment Cammittee^a 19i^2-23 (Dmihi ^Sliper> 
In^ndent Government Printing, India, 1923). 
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—economy and retrenchmeftt. Edojomy does not mean 
merely the saving of money, but rather the spending of money , 
wisely in order that the greatest possible benefit may be derived 
from tfie spending of public fundsJ, Economy n^ns expenditure 
without waste and to tlie^est advantage. ’Contrasted with 
economy is jjnrslimony, which implies improper saving of exgpndi- 
ture. Parsimony is sometimes said to be the tost tax— 

“ magnum vcctigal est parsimonia Retrenchment goes«very 
much farther than ccoho/ny and means the lopping off or removal 
of ^lat is supcrljiious. There does come a time when sooner or 
later the cxpenijiture on existing objects^requires scrutiny, and 
the expenditure on those, if already redudbd»to the minimum, 
may have to he considered with a view t8 whether it is justifiable 
to continue to incur expenditure o* those objeots. It may then 
be necessary to draw in one’s hoi%s and to reduce the number 
of objects on which expenditure is incurred. Instances of 
economy in the Geddes Report may jje .seen in the recommenda¬ 
tions relating to statistics and prison labour. “ We have made, 
inquiries as to the extent to whiqji machines are used in the 
compilation of statistics. We understand tl)p.t hitherto prac¬ 
tically no machines have been used, but 1;hat\ests are now Jbeing 
made, and we recommend that the u.se of machines iiv connection 
with the heavy statistical work in this office (i.e. Customs and 
Excise Statistical Office) should be persevered with, as when 
introduced elsewhere material economies have resulted.” ‘ 
“ We are struck by the fact that this (prison)^abour is i»ot more 
remunerative. Wo are informed that <he present lack of 
machinery is a great hindrance, and that, in view of the expense 
^^^viffvjjfl *n»havmg the work super-^sed by* warders at their 
present ratSs of pay, the produce dbes little more Ihan'pay tlte ‘ 
copt of«superviaion. FurtSer, it is found ^hat in pr«se»t cir¬ 
cumstances Government departments, who are noririally the 
largd^ pur^asers of the producte oi prison labepr, are n»w able 
to obtain the same articles at less cost •from surplus stdoks oS 
^ar stores. We think that, although oi^hat acfOunt it jg more 
difficult at present economically 1;o use prison laBour,*the use of 
it upon all (fovemment requirements shoulR be most carefully 
considered * The Inehcape Report sflnilarly gives^ striking 
examples where economy is possible, notably in the avoidance 
^ Third Report (Cmd. 1589), p. 31. * Second Report (C^d. 1582)» p. 
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of unnecessaiy movenjpnta of tSroops,* the improvement of 
accounts and statistics oh railways,® the method of granting 
house-rent allowances to' general service telegraphists,® and the 
disadv'antages of allowing one firm to obtain a monojiyly in con¬ 
tracts for Ctoverriment printing.* 'ftie Committee give two other 
examyles which will result in economy, viz. the stopping of the 
rush of expenditure at the end of the financial year in order to 
avoiih the lapse of Unspent funds,® and to the lock-tip of capital 
in stores “ which the country cannot afford, apart from the 
consequint expenditure on e.stabiishments engaged on the iqjiin- 
tenance of stores, the tauilding.s for their accommodation, and the 
inevitable loss frqpi'dcpreciation. Examples of retrenchment 
may be,illustrated from the Geddes and Inclica[)e Reports where 
the cutting down of staff is recommended. The Geddes Com¬ 
mittee proposes to do awayewith staff in the Post Office by 
reviewing th^ question of fluidity of staff between various centres 
to cope with seasonal or special work.® Similarly, the Inchcape 
Coinmittee recommended«the retrenchment of staff on railways, 
as the retention of a large surplus staff inevitably lowers 
efliciency.® Retrenchment in regard to Government Publicity 
Departments was ifdVoeiited-in the House of Commons on Slat 
July 1923. In some countries and in certain circumstances 
these mayjie necesfary. A writer in the Times of 30th July 
1923 wrote ; “ 1 do know something about the Civil Service and 
the new Publicity Departments. The latter are an innovation 
fraught with sinister and insidious danger alike to public opinion, 
the independence of •the Press, and the credit of Parliamentary 
life, for th^ offer endless opportunities for illicit influence, 
jobbery, log-rolling, underjjand propaganda, and the»misdir€»tiw 
and ‘ doping^’ of th»public ftiind. We hav,e been told hundreds 
of times, how undA Bismarck German political life jvas*^^ 
moralisedf by the Government’s inUmate relations with the Prej^, 
and these *Publipif(y Departnienf*, if allowed to contj^e, ^11 in- 
%'vitaBly have the same«ffect in this country.” The Government 
member repre^nting the Treasury pointed out that there was h?k 

* Report, p. 17. * Ibid. p. 70. \Ibid. Jp99. 

* Ibid. p. 266, ' Ibid. p. 248. 

* Ibid. 292r On 31A March t922 the value of the stores was nearly 

Us. 69 crdPSe (£39,333^3-33), of which R8.3^ crores were railway stores and 
Rs.21 croTenianAy stores. • » 

ThirdlSepo0 (Cmd. 1689), p. 42. f • Report, p. 70. 
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real neceilsity for these particular officerj, and that any informa¬ 
tion which it was desirable to publish had much better be given 
through the instrumentality of a Minister’s own private secretary, 
who would'be directly responsible for the information so given.* 
4. It goes without sayinl^ that therfictual normal expenditure 
in any year is*to a great extent determined by historical con¬ 
ditions or ly'' previous legislation. This is^ almost axiomatic 
and is illustrated in Table IV., Appendix, where the •main 
heads of expenditure in India are set out in the form of per- 
oenteges. The proportional amount spent on the various heads 
varies from coujitry to country, from prtfvince to province, and 
from local authority to local authority. Th% expenditure must 
always bo viewed as a whole. Conflictfng claims must be care¬ 
fully weighed. When Gladstone saiid that “ good finance consists 
more in the spending than in the Sollecting of revenue ”, he eift- 
phnsiscd the importance of this principle. At the game time, it 
is to be remembered that Gladstojje lived in a period when 
expenditure on social and Governmcnirundertakings had not the,, 
importance in public expenditure which they now possess. 
There is always present the temptation fo^^H^lic authorities to 
ask for more money than is in reality Required, or for sqfvices 
which may be performed more cheaply or dispensed with 
entirely. This does not in any sense imply dishonesty, but 
rather the inevitable tendency to over-expenditure on the part 
of public authorities or their officials. When the pqjicy of 
Government (t.c. what Government does) and*the administration 
(which carries out that policy) are not at fatllt, then Government 
expenditure is above criticism* Lavish expenditure's frequently 
..y^e^sanl^ nf carelessness or weaknops on the part of public 
olKcials, an'd it should be ^he aim*of a we®-organised "financial* 
administration to take measures to prevent the injudicious 
expenditure of public funds Beither by tjie punishment or the 
expo^lire q^he responsible offioitH or officials. • Bnch expenditure 
is in most countries checked by a superior authority in thi 
official hierarchy. One department or^offictf ^ftbordin^te to 
another department should h8.ve*its proposals sci^tinised by the 
controlling department, and even by the Fmance Department 
or Treasm®', according •to the importaoBb of the expenditure 
propose^ Before the expenditure is placed %eforg the Legisla- 
* Hansard, 31/7/1923. 
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tare for sanction it is not unusual for a Committee of the House 
to sit as a Finance Committee to consider and advise Govern¬ 
ment on proposals for expen^ture which the €k)vemment 
proposes to place before the Legislature. In many'countries a 
farther check is exercise(^ by a Ptfblic Accounts Committee of 
the Legislature which follows up any question oftaudit to which 
attention has been drawn in order to avoid any improper expendi¬ 
ture «f money already sanctioned. It is customafy to restrict 
such committees from questioning matters of policy which do 
not arisS out ot the accounts. In Great Britain ^ny expendiiypre, 
say by the War OfBoe, would be carefully e:^mmed depart- 
menitally and by t|fe'financial authorities in the War Office. If 
it required, on account ^f its importance, the sanction of His 
Majesty’s Treasury before beiug placed in the Budget this would 
be done, and then Parliameni would be asked to sanction the 


'estimates. The Comptroller and Auditor-General would see that 
the money was correctly spent in accordance with the purpose 
^forVhich it was voted and that it was not exceeded. His report 
would then go before the .^coimts Committee of Parliament, 
who vigilantly watch for any irregular expenditure. All ex¬ 
penditure is met oftlf ofc the Consolidated Fund or the amount 
standmg to,the credit of Government in the Exchequer accoimt. 
Taxation is^imposed hot to meet the wants of any special service, 
but on a survey of the whole financial position. The pa 3 rments 
from the Consolidated Fund are made with ParUamentary 
sanctiohaeither annually or once for all. The Supply Services, 
e.ff. expenditure on the Army, Air Force, Navy, Civil Services, 
Customs, Excise, Inland Revenue^ and Post Office Services, are 


voted annually. Tie Cons^Udated Fund Services, mainly National 
•Debt Seivice^ paym«nfo to Local Taxation Recounts; Civil Ljpt^ 
certai]) salaries and^enyions of persons whose independenca is 
held to be better secured by withdrawing these from the annual 
discussioaf in Pjjyament are'voted once for all and jjjjt anntially 
by Act of Parliament,(although such payments are m theory 
liable to revisio^ i>y Parliament when it so desires. 


PuBUO AND ParVATlJE Expenditobk cohparbd 

* • * • 

6. It will ^ready be evident that there are differences between 

publfo and private expenditure. If is sometimes 8$d that 
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private expenditure is determined by income, while publi< 
expenditure determines the amount of the income necessary t< 
meet this expenditure. This is in the long run true. In the cb8< 
of the priv&te individual, however, there is a minimum expendi 
ture below which he cannfft go, an^ increased expenditure ii 
essential for increased production of the worker, and therefor* 
increased income.^ The income of public authorities is not s< 
elastic as is sometimes supposed. The reiatibn of State income 
for example, to gross income of the nation has to be considered 
in arriving at a J)asi8 of public expenditure. • 

Another chyacteristio of public expenditure is its compulsory 
character. For nearly a century, certainlj^ from the date oi 
Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence I^Uermined (1832), it has 
been well known that a State has « claim on all the property and 
services of its subjects for whate^Kr purposes it chooses. From 
the strictly legal point of view this is undoubtedly true, although 
from the administrative point of view it would no? be policy to 
attempt this. If a Government or^tate did succeed in taking 
ail the property of its subjects in ^rder to protect the property 
of the State and its subjects, it would not be worth while to 
accumulate property. The Government, tfidtefore, is careful not 
to overtax, but to tax in such a way that taxation.is equitable 
and well distributed. If it is resented iff will ten^ beyond a 
certain point to be evaded. Thus there is a limit to the action 
of public authorities, but this does not aSect the compulsory 
nature of public expenditure, a distinguishing f^lure as 
compared with private expenditure. 

6. Public expenditure differs from private expenditure in that 
^h(^ farmer* should balance income gnd should not necessarily 
seek a prdfit in th$ manner that* an iffdiiddual would. Since; 
1,845 Indian Budgets witl^two exceptions, \he two qqmqjiennia 
ehding 1862 and 1923, hav% more or less balanced in spite of 
fanff{ie. Jhe total deficits ecclffding ^hesg.two Exceptional 
peri<^s, amounted to B8.66 crores and .the surpluses to'Bs.ltl 
crores, the difference being only B8.4d crores nr^ene-fifth of the 
total^xpenditure in 1922-26. *More wiR be said a^ to this in 
the discuasidn of the canon of surplus in Chapter IV. 

Another noticeable •difference between private and public 

* PrincipUa^ Bo«k I. p. 137. Compare JUpml on an Enquiry 

inio Working Ckuta BudgetOf Findlay Shirraa, Bombay Qovez;gment p. 14. 
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expenditure arises frone the fact that special interests may be 
powerful enough to oppose successfully those of the State as a 
whole, with the result that expenditure may be iupreased un¬ 
necessarily. This is sometimes, bi^ in a small degree, the case 
in private companies. The individual usually 8j>end8 on what 
he considers to be for his advantage. In the case of the State 
this may not succeed because of the existence of sentiment or 
speciSl interests. This applies with special emphasis to defence, 
and als<^to higher and university education. In proposing naval 
“ cuts ”, after taking into consideration thw results of •the 
Washington Conference, the Gleddes Committee said that “ a 
civilian might indeed steink from suggesting any reduction in 
naval expenditure. We are, however, definitely of the opinion, 
after our investigation, that tllis grave advice cannot be justified. 
,Ih our judgement, this is a forcible illustration of the financial 
danger of aceepting unchallenged the dicta of naval and military 
exjjprts. Their natural tendency is invariably to be satisfied 
• with nothing short of peflection, to which must be added their 
inherent desire to maintain the prestige of the Service.” ^ The 
tendency to this* jp, young democracies or where communal 
feelings and sentiments are strong (as in India, owing to diversity 
of race, caste, and ci;ged) is especially great. 

7. Ther# is a further difference between the expenditure of 

private individuals and that of public authorities. Ordinarily 
net advantage governs the expenditure of the citizen who takes 
up an occupation *or occupations which, all things considered, 
appear most^ advantageous or remunerative. The State on the 
other hand is unable to take this m the basis of its expenditure. 
Smilarly with miinicipalities or local boards.. Thh Sta*e,^f8*« 
example* undertakee^expenditure on defence, on law and order; 
on 8cftia^ objects such'as education, relief, and*publip 

health ; dp undertakings of ^ quahi-commeroial nature such 
:^ulwa;^, roads, •fmterways (canals, barrages, and sinilar irriga¬ 
tion works), posts, telfegraphs, and telephones; it subsidises 
commercial aesidi coipmunications and, among other things, 
assists agAcultural ^and industriaf research. Thu raises the 
important question as to th^ extent to which States should 
undertah^ such activities. • 

8. It is passible to divide the mhin schools of thqpght in 

> Third Beport (Cmd. 1689), p. 166. 
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regard to the scope of public ezpendituv into two classes. One 
school restricts the functions of Government mainly, if not 
entirely, t<j the primary functions of defence, law and order, 
public debt, and the necessities of civil administration. The 
other school is more generally in fav««r of an increase in State 
agency. In fact, it believes in the oft-quoted remarla that 
“ nowadays yre are all socialists ”. Adam S^ith, in The Wealth 
of Nations, tells us that “ every man, as long as he do^ not 
violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own 
interest his own«way, and to bring both his industry and capital 
into competitio* with those of any other'man, or order of pien. 
The sovereign is completely discharged Irom a duty, in the 
attempting to perform which he must always be exposed to 
innumerable delusions, and for thtf proper performance of which 
no human wisdom or knowledge *could ever be sufficient; the, 
duty of superintending the industry of private people, and of 
directing it towards the emplojoncnts most suitable to ^the 
interest of the society. According l!b the system of natural., 
liberty, the sovereign has only thrSe duties to attend to ; three 
duties of great importance, indeed, but pl^j|i^nd intelligible to 
common understandings : First, the dut^of protecting the ^ciety 
from the violence and invasion of other independent societies ; 
secondly, the duty of protecting, as far as possible, ewery member 
of the society from the injustice or oppression of every other 
member of it, or the duty of establishing an exact administration 
of justice ; and, thirdly, the duty of erectiilfe and mrfntaining 
certain public works and certain public ins&tutions, which it can 
never be for the interest of Sny individual, or small number of 
• iial^idudls^* to prect and maintain# bqpausS the profit could 
never repay the expense Jp any individuaj or small nflmber bf* 
individuals, though it may frequently d*> much more thai* repay 
it to a great society.” * Atiam §mith .severely criticised the 
Baste Indvr Company for trying to combine private an<h public 
functions, viz. trading and governing, efhich he believed to be 
altogether incompatible. Writing nearly, 150 yetfts ago he said 
that it is a very singular Government in which every member 
of the administration wishes to get out of t&e country, and con¬ 
sequently .to have done'with the &oveml^ent, as soon 4 b he can, 
and to prhose interest, the jday after he has 1^ it and carried his 
> TM WtdM ef NoHont, Book IV. oh. ix. finis (p, 184 Osanan’s edition^ 
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whole fortune with hum, it is perfectly indifferent though the 
whole country was swallowed up by an earthquake 

9. The best exponent of the school is Parnell of Congleton 
who, in his pamphlet On Finc^^al Reform (1830), says: 
“ The great error which ts commonly committed is taking the 
utility of an expenditure as a sufficient justification of it; 
whereas, however jiseful it may be, if it cannot be, shown to be 
absolutely necessary for securing some public object that could 
not be Jiad by any other means as economic and as convenient, 
it is superfluous and ought to be discontinued. . . . B»ery 
particle of expense Shat is incurred beyond •what necessity 
absolutely require* for the preservation of social order and for 
protection against foreign attack is waste, and an unjust and 
oppressive imposition upon tHe public.” * It is wrongly implied 
Ky holders of this extreme * leave-people-alone ” theory that 
private individuals spend money better than their Government 
do^. This is in no wajv always so, although Gladstone, a 
champion of Victorian fillance, used to speak of leaving money 
to fructify in the pockets »f the people. Twentieth-century 
finance shows that^ yie State does spend money to advantage, 
and private expenditure is often wasteful, especially since the 
War; Huxley, in Jhis well - known Essay on Administrative 
Nihilism, attacks the position held by Parnell and Herbert 
Spencer. With trenchant logic he says: “If my next-door 
neighbour chooses to have his drains in such a state as to create 
a poisoifbus atmo^here, which I breathe at the risk of typhus 
and diphtheria, he r^triots my just freedom to live just as much 
as if he went about with a pistol,* threatening my life ; if he is 
to be allowed to tet hjs ohildren go unvaccinated, *h^ migllfr^ 

* well be hllo^aed to l^ve strychnine Iqpengefr about in the way* of 
minef aftd if he bring* them up untaught and untrained to 
earn their^Uving, he ia doing his bSst to restrict my freedom, by 
mcreajfing the •burden of taxation for the suppOM of (gaols 
and workhouses, which’I have to pay ”.® 

10. » €kmu!li ^iterjigo so far as to extend the scope of public 
expenditufte to hew social imdertakmgs and to magnify the>«laim8 

^ Wealih of Naiionf^ Book I]r> ch. viL flnl* (p, 140 Canxwn** edititm). 
Adam had in his Uln4iy William Bolt's CorutidertUians on fndia AjfairSt 

pofiieularlif rMjMcHng tfU present state of Bengal and its Dependencies, ed. 1772. 

* On finaneied Beform, Sir Heniy FaraeU,*Bart.» M.P., 1830, p. nS. 

* Critignes euM Addresses, p. 10. 
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of the State against those of the individmil. To-day the popular 
cry is for State intervention. Government should do every¬ 
thing. The general position, however, is that the State should 
spend money on defence, lag, and order, and also on what will 
increase the material resources of the oountry as well as on social 
services such tis education and public health. The Geddes 
Committee’s ^recommendations bear out this •^ew. “ As regards 

Public Health Services, e.g. tuberculosis, maternity, and %hild 
welfare, there can be no question as to the merits of th^objects 
to lie attained. .There has, however, been a very large mcrease 
in this form of public expenditure since ^18-19, and, while we 
do not recommend reductions in this expenditure, we do feel 
that, having regard to the present financial position, the- State’s 
contribution next year, at any rjtte, should not be above the 
figure provided for the current yeaf. We hope that, with falling , 
prices and the greatly increased incentive to eaonoray, the 
authorities responsible for this form of activity will be able gtill 
further to increase their beneficial worlf.” ^ . 

11. Social services are of diredt benefit to the State as a 
whole, and public expenditure on these is^^ gound investment 
because it lessens the number of the unfit? In other words, public 
expenditure should be carried up to the pointwhere the advantage 
to the community of an additional dose of expenditure in any 
direction is counterbalanced by the disadvantage of a smaller 
dose of taxation. This is the ideal of public expenditure. A 
careful system of expenditure should always oiftweigh th^possible 
check resulting from taxation required to finance it. It should 
be noticed that public expenditure may cause large changes in 
.iim i^lniraetet an<i volume of production. , Considerable diversion 
of-wealth may be directed into channels (^tennined bjr public* 
policy.* Public expenditure, in other swords, should* kftrease 
production. Production may be ipcreas^ by expenditure on 
defense. Island order, as thesd*make for conditions favourable 
to the increase of production. It may Ife increased by tKe way 
in which public expenditure affects thcu^conutudCty’s voorking 
poweiaand its saving power! Wise expenditure on*education 
and pubUo h^th may in turn indirectly increase the ability and 
the desire-to sa-ve. It is necessary to discount the biture as 
little a^ possible in publiiS expenditure. Tl£h community does 

^ Fini Report (Cmd. 1581)» p. 136. 
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not die like the individaal, and it is therefore the duty of 
financiers and legislators to make generous provision for the 
future by cautious expenditure, especially when such expenditure 
is to be met from capital. It is a da^ngeroua policy to ask, “ What 
has posterity done for mt that I shotdd do so much for pos- 
teritj*? ” We must rather think of the famous tine in Tacitus’ 
AgruMla, “ Think qf your ancestors and of your posterity 



CHAPTER IV 


, THE CANONS OF EXPENdItURB 

There are four canons of financial propriety in regard to public 
expenditure. These are : I. The* Canon of Benefit; II. The 
Canon of Economy ; III. The Caifon of Sanction ; and IV. The ^ 
Canon of Surplus. . 

I. Firstly, with regard to the Cg.non of Benefit. We shall 
again refer to the principle of benefit in dealing with the classifica- . 
tion of public expenditure.^ Th» ideal is maximum social 
advantage.® Other things being equal, pub^^^penditure should 
bring with it important social advanfhges such as inc^ased 
production, the preservation of the social v^ole against external 
attack and internal disorder, and as far as possible « reduction 
in the inequality of incomes. In short, public funds must be 
spent in those directions most conducive to the public interest, 
».e. maximum utility is to be attained in ^blic expenditure. 
This reminds one of Beccaria’s expression ^n the preface to his 
remarkable little pamphlet Uki delitti e delle pene T^Crimes and 
BRAlshmebtS) ( 1764 )—“ the greatest thagpind^ of the greatest 
number ” (le, massima fe\icit4 divWi nel Juaggioa numero), h • 
phrase'that has penetrated deep into the mind of every writer 
on the science of public finance. SJ^aximqm social advantage is 
the c£hu ofc4he financier in public expenditure. ••• • 

This canon requires further analysis. • It does not mean tha^ 
because primary public expenditure has be dh4lrtaken.before 
secondary public expenditure'that expenditure oit primary heads 

> See Chapter XIII. o • See Ibid. 

* d. Prieetley's Xeeap on OovernmerU (1768) Shd Beatham’e on 

Qovemnunt (1776). ** Priestley'wae the first (unless*it was Beooarta) who 

taught mFlipS to xuvnounce this sacred truth ; that the great^ happiness of 
the greatest ifliinbw is the foundataon of morals and legislatiSto ** (Botham). 
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must' always have preodftence over those which are secondary. 
It may be necessary to stop expenditure on defence after a limit 
is reached in order to devote more and itaopa expenditure on a 
social service, such as education. can each claim on public 

funds be settled regardleSs of other conflicting claims. Ex- 
pendithre should be viewed as a whole, and adjudication made 
on the various competing claims for new expenditure.*- “ The 
ideal of public expenditure ”, says Nicholson with great truth, 
“ on the«utiUtarian principle would be attained when the public 
utility of the marginal^expenditure in each castf is equal. The 
ideal'is no doubt unattjpinable, but it is not unthinkable, and the, 
pursuit of it may 18!ad tc^ important practical results. Without 
a beacon of this kind expenditure may be continued in certain 
directions lo'ng after it is just^ed by changing conditions, and 
the moat necessary reforms may be met with the non possumus 
of passive inertia.” * 

]« regard to the canon dl benefit it is a well-recognised rule 
that no public expenditure should be permitted for the benefit 
of a particular person or section of the community unless (o) 
the amovmt of expeuiditure involved is small; (6) a claim for 
the ansount could be enlorced in a court of law ; and (c) the 
expenditure ’is in pursuance of a recognised policy or custom. 
This has beejh adopted in most countries. In India the principle 
arose in connection -with the polo groimds constructed at Delhi 
on the eccasion of the King-Emperor’s Durbar. No objection 
was raiseS to the mi^jal expenditure,, but the Auditor-funeral 
(jlid object to J;he proposal that Government should maintain the 
^prounds as polo grounds because these grounds would benefit 
on^y those who would^lay pojp, and therefore the cosl.df upke8|»* 
&ould fall on*them. Slot on Government. The third exception 
above ft intended to cavSc such cases as the grants made Ob the 
successful l^rmination ef the> War lo Field - Marshal Haig and 
A^miraf Beatty.*‘ft also covers expenditure on beTSSf of im¬ 
munities that ^ve been recognised as a matter of policy, e.g. 
grants tb certaimschool4«nd colleges and hospitals. But a grant 
for the construction pf a temple or mosque in India woul6F not 
be in acccyrdance with ^he priqpiple laid do-wn as this is not a 
rcibognised policy or^cusflom. 

* Cf. Chapter 111. ^ 

NioholeOh, Principles o/ Political Seonomp, vol. iU. p. 37h. 
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II. The Canon of Economy. The* canon of economy is a 
canon that is frequently abused owing to weak financial ad- 
ministratiqp. The same vigilance is required in public expenditure 
as a person of ordinary prudence exercises over his private 
expenditure. ,The price of economy, as of liberty, is eternal 
vigilance, and there can be no assurance of effective 'action 
without th% resolute application of the spvq; of sound financial 
control and sound public opinion. * 

Economy, too, means protecting the interests of,the tax¬ 
payer not merely in effecting economies^ in expenditure, but in 
developing revenue. Especially in public^works, disbtusing and 
controlling officers must see that th^ expflhditure incurred is 
necessary and the rates fair. A great deal of intelligence and 
care on the part of senior officera is required in the scrutiny of 
rates. Similarly, in stores and workshops, more attention has 
to be paid to large questions such as are involved in stores than 
to petty rules on pay and allowandcs. The British Ministjy of 
Munitions (now defunct), the Office ot Works, and the Ministry 
of Labour are all mentioned in th^ Report of the British Public 
Accounts Committee, published as a Whit%faper in August 1923 
for a transaction under which a factory was taken over from the 
Ministry of Munitions by the Office of Wgrks and handed over 
to the Labour Ministry, none of them apparently'being aware 
tmtU two years later that the £17,000 worth of stores in the build¬ 
ing were not held on ledger charge by any of them. 

Some time ago an officer on arrival in Bombay frorS England 
was ordered to Maymyo, the^biU-station of Burma.^ Three days 
after his arrival in Maymyo he was reposted to Bombay. He had 
vwfe Vjlh him all the time, aqd ^lo'i^ired'some thousands of 
miles. The 6th JafS Regiment was at Jhofisi early in 1919 ; in 
September they were moved to Ferozdt)ur, depot and alt; and 
in J^uary 1920 they were nfoved back t* Jhansi, and at the end 
of tnht yaflto Delhi, where also their stay walbhort. Iftay thjs 
not to some extent be due to moves ordered and countermanded, 
unnecessary transfers especially pf officer*^caus^f wantmf fore¬ 
thought ? The British Public Accounts Coyimittee, ih the report 
above referred to, cites further similar ex^ples of the absence of 
economy hi public expenditure. The Office of Works i» criticised 
for deisctive co-ordination between its different branches, as 
illustrated'by the payment of rent for a building* at Pontypridd 
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for eleven years after it l»d been given up. The Colonial Office 
is criticised for not informing the Commonwealth Government 
that a proposed internment camp in Australia was not required, 
the result being an unnecessary e^ijQpnditure of £132,000, the 
greater part of which, however, is recoverable from other Govern¬ 
ments.* A subsidy to the British Italian Corporation of £283,418 
had been paid, as arranged by Government in 191,6, and the 
Committee comment: “ The witness who appeared before the 
Committee was imable to inform them what advantages had 
accrued to H.M. Government from the payment of this subsidy*^’. 
The Committee give an apt illustration of the spending of public 
moneys not on the fines followed by a person in respect of his 
own money. In 1918 two typewriting machines were hired by 
the Air Force when there was i shortage of these machines, at a 
ijsnt of £2 : 10s. a month, whichthe Committee was informed was 
not unreasonable for a period of a month or two, but could not 
be ji^tified for an extended period. In December 1918 the Air 
Ministry, on learning that'the Stationery Office was once more 
in a position to supply typewriters, gave general directions that 
’ all hiring should cea^^. forthwith. The hire of these particular 
machuu's was continued in one case for one year, and in another 
case for two years, an^ in addition one of the machines was lost. 
In consequence an unnecessary payment of £120 was made from 
public funds. In all these examples of public expenditure there 
was need for pitiless economy. Public authorities, especially at 
the time df year wlffen they are preparing their several budgets, 
require all the curb *^that conscientious heads, political and 
executive, or a vigilant public opinion can apply. The Treasury 
(or Finance Departthentg) must, in a special degree, jfroVe to TSb 
dn'unsleeping guardia,% of the public pv-rse. 

III.»Thte Canon of Sanction. The canon of sanction iiethat 
no public expenditure, should be' incurred without proper 
authoritj^. A reuftirkable instanrffe of the breach or'ohis rufe is 
given in’a public report of an Accountant-General on the accounts 
of a centain Pfuvlhcial, Government in India for 1921-22. A 
Circuit HouAe wak, in the opinion of the Provincii^l GovemiSfent, 
urgently required, and the work was commenced in April 1920 
“ without 4 >ioper sanctidn, allotment of funds, call for tenders, 
or the other usual formalities required by,the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code ”. in June 1920 the plans and estimates atootmting 
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to Aeady Rs.1,97,000 were sent to th* Centri Government for 
approval, as the proposal exceeded-the limit of Es.30,000, up 
to which ^e Provincial Government was competent to sanction 
expenditure on a new Circ\jjt House. The Government of India 
considered th^t the expenditure proposed to be incurred appeared 
unreasonable for the purpose, and regretted their inability to 
sanction thp scheme. The Circuit House renamed District 
Bungalow, “as it was intended for the use of various fburing 
officers and others ”, and the Local Government wen^ on with 
tl* scheme, although the average cost of these bungalows was 
Rs.9,000. The Government of India refused to sanction the 
expenditure, but finally, “ in view of^the ffcct that the money 
had already been expended, have since decided not to press the 
matter further, and have accorded sanction, which they con¬ 
sidered useless to withhold in tfie circumstances, to the action 
of the Local Government ”. The Public Accounts Committee 
of the Legislative Council endorses the Accountant-GengraTs 
disapproval of the procedure followed' and “ they desire to point 
out that either the Finance Department failed to exercise control 
or the Administrative Department failed (fc^cdttain the statutory 
approval of the Finance Department^ To guard against the 
latter contingency the Committee considerJ;hat any officer taking 
action, or directing that action should be takent before the 
statutory examination and approval of the whole scheme by the 
Finance Department, should be warned that he may. be held 
personally liable.” The net result was thaf the bungalow was 
built at a cost more than ten times that of the most expensive 
district bungalow previously erected in the Province, and at a 
^Sstmad^e^Yhan. twenty times of the* a\^rag? district bungalow. 
In the (British) Public Accounts Committee’s Deport, alrealiy 
referred to above, there are cases of similar waste throSigh the 
breaking of this canon. Tlffi Office of Works is criticised for the 
pa^toenferjf over £12,000 for Additional worttm a tendfer which 
originally amounted to only £930, and the Air Services are found 
fault with at some length, in one case fgr a ^i^of £10,000 to a 
Dominion without Treasury authority, in a*secdhd case for 
cancelling an old contract and making a new one on a higher 
basis also without Treasury authority. * . * 

Th#' canon of sanction also includes the following rules : (1) 
No expenditure should be sanctioned by an authority which at 
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a later date is likefy to iniiolve expenditure beyond its own powers 
of sanction ; and (2) loans ^ould be spent only on those objects 
for which money may be so borrowed, arrangements being made 
for a sinking fund or other form of amortisation for the fiquidation 
of the debts. It would be a breach ot the former rule it a public 
authoiity made certain temporary appointments *as an experi¬ 
mental measure wh^, as a result of this experiment, there would 
be a (Jhange in system costing more than that public authority 
had power to sanction. The second rule is intended to prevent 
money being spent on objects, the expenditure on which*is 
intended to be met froA current revenues. 

IV. The Canon * 01 ” Surplus. The canon of surplus is the 
avoidance of deficits in public expenditure. In arriving at a 
surplus or deficit the financier Tihould be careful not to debit to 
Caf)ital what should be met frofh revenue and vice versa. Other¬ 
wise there will be no true surplus or no true deficit. The Great 
War has taught the vital importance of this canon and it applies 
«quaUy to Central or Federal Governments, provincial or State 
Governments, and to purely 1o*b1 authorities. A moderate surplus 
in public finance ig |^fe and necessary as is illustrated by the 
chart showing surplus andMeficits in India from 1845, frontispiece. 
A moderate surplus, something of the nature of till-money in 
shops, does «ot produce extravagance. Some writers believe in 
moderate deficit financing, as it leads to economy. The main 
fact is, hpwever, the importance in public expenditure of avoiding 
deficits, fublic auAorities must earn their living and pay their 
way like ordinary citizfns. Balanced budgets must, as in private 
expenditure, Be the order of the da^. Annual expenditure must 
be balanced without the creation of fresh credits unrejrresgntiid. 
By* new assets TheJIntemaftonal Fij^ancial Conference which 
met at Brussels in 1920 laid it down in most unequivocal ^arms 
that “ the country which accepts the policy of budget deficits 
is treading *the slippery path wWch leads to general juin f to 
escape from that path no^aorifice is too great In Gladstone’s 
words : It i8%ot fron^ mere extravagance, but it is from dis¬ 
regarding the balhnce between incBmh and expenditure that those 
cases of financial confusion have arisen in different countries 
which hav£ found their’npshot m revolution and ruin.,, So long 

^ Cl Ke«oliitiAi*I£. of the Resolutions profKMwd by tb» CommUirion on 
Public Finance andsadopted unanimously by the Conference. 
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as you keep^ur income up to your e:^ndituie, and the people 
pay their way, in a country like this, if they find the burden too 
heavy, they will take care that you reduce expenditure. There¬ 
fore, 18 the real test and real safeguard, and the true corner¬ 
stone't>f all sound finance. '■ Stable finance rests not on pious 
hopes, but on making both ends meet. 

« ^ National Liberal Club, London, 2nd</Iay 1883. 
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1. The classificatioti of .public expenditure presents several 
interesting problems. For the examination of the theory 
of public expenditure, a classification is of course obviously 
necessary. In this and the following chapter wo shall, in the 
first place, attempt to classify public expenditure in such a 
way«is to avoid overlapping and obvious criticism. Secohdly, 
T;ho main heads of expenditure will be reviewed. The test of 
good public expenditure, as we have already shown, is not in 
the aggregate exptti^ituij!, but in the relative amounts which 
are assigned to the several heads from time to time. Glovern- 
ments have to invest* large sums for the development of their 
resources. Otherwise delay will occur in reforms and in the 
attainment of a higher plane of living. An attempt will also be 
made tO' answer th^ question : What is the relation of Central 
(or Federal), Provinciq^ (or State), and local expenditure to each 
other ? and jve shall also considej; the advantages, if any, of 
distinguishing between productive and unproductive expenditqjre, 
ijoj-mal (or ordinary)^ or abnarmal (or extraordinary), and re¬ 
curring or norf-recurrjig expenditure. • Finally, we shall inquire 
what expenditure should be chargeable to revenue on the one 
hand, and to capital on the other^^ ^ 

. 2. h(Jneteentli-centur^ writers have usually classified public 
expenditure frojn Jhe pomt of view of benefit conferred or from 
the revftnue received in- return .for,, services rendered. Others 
have classiSed expenditure in accordance with governmental 
functions-j-protective, qpmmercial, and developmental. German 
wtiters such as Cohn * and American raters such as Piehn * are 
I Cohn, Yn-Slf,., Piehn, Public Finance, Part I. ^' 
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• 

the best examples of those who classify according to the benefit 
which each class of expenditure confers. Plehn’s classification 
ia briefly: (1) Expendit\ire which confers a common benefit 
on all, e.^. defence. This is the most important class ; (2) ex¬ 
penditure which confers a*special b^efit on certain people, but 
which shoulcf be treated as a common benefit because^of the 
incapacity of those classes, e.g. poor relief ; (3) expenditure which 
confers a special benefit on certain persons *!iid at the same time 
a common benefit on the remainder, e.g. the administration of 
justice ; (4) expenditure which confers only a special Benefit on 
individuals, e.g. expenditure on State ifldustries. All expendi¬ 
ture may be said to be in the public intfer^t, and the difficulty 
of assigning the various heads of Expenditure to these four 
categories is obvious. . 

3. It is difficult to eliminate the element of special advantage 
even in the case of the first class. Some of u^ derive larger 
utility from expenditure on defenje or on law and order than 
others. In fact it seems as if the third class embraced the'othej 
three. “ As regards benefit ak>ne,” writes Nicholson,* “ all 
these kinds of public expenditure must be held to confer a common « 
benefit or to satisfy a public want as Nieir essential justification, 
although they also—all of them—incidentally confer special 
benefits on individuals or classes or localities. Tlyis defence is 
placed in the first class because ostensibly it is for the common 
benefit only; but as a matter of history most wars have been 
undertaken in the defence of particular plaocs or classes or even 
individuals. Poor relief "is ostensibly fcr the benefit of the 
particular individuals concerned ; but as a matter of pubUc 
^li^ it confers common benefits in,the prevention of crime and 
in the satisfaction, of the sense 6f juslics or of,charity. Free 
edmation manifestly confers special benefits both on the par¬ 
ticular children and their .particular parents ; but again, the 
cofWmoi^ benefit is so great that By Professq^lJ’lehif it is placed 
in the first class. Finally, as regards class (4), which is' said to 
confer only a special benefit on individuals, iit j»ay be said that 
thoafinal cause of all progress tn public Expenditure dias been the 
abolition of this class. From being the gfeatest, it has become 
the least h* importance. Pubtio expenditure which does not 
tonfer some common benefit or answer lome public purpose 
* PrineipUs of Political Sconomp, Nioholson^voL ili. 
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ought not to exist in the modem state. This was the position 
emphatically laid down by Adam Smith, e.g. ‘ The protection of 
any particular branch of trade is a part of the general protection 
of trade, a part, therefore, of the duty of the executite power 
And it may traly be sai^ that tfffi greatest financial reform 
effect^ since his time has been the substitution df the principle 
of common benefit for the benefit of particular places or placemen 
or ‘ iaterests 

4. The second classification referred to above, i.e. according 
to the alhount of revenue obtained by the State in return for ^he 
services rendered, is that adopted by Nicholson. ^In many ways 
it is superior to thaj oPCohn or Plehn. The classification briefly 
is : (1) expenditure withfcut direct return of revenue, e.g. poor 
relief ; or in some cases even with indirect as well as direct loss, 
e.g. expenditure on war ; (2) «xpenditure without direct return 
Tt)ut with indirect benefit to revenue, e.g. education. It is usually 
assumed that educated people are better taxpayers or less 
^expdhsive to the State than, say, criminals or paupers ; (3) 
expenditiu-e with partial direr/ return, e.g. education for which 
fees are charged, subsidised railways which pay part of their 
running expenses; *(?) expenditure with full return or even 
profit, e.g. the post oflice, gas works, and generally State 
industries. JThe maiif criticism of this classification is that it 
fails to distinguish the main differences in the various classes of 
public expenditure. It is also, like the former classification, not 
clearly cut. There* may be considerable doubt regarding the 
particular items to be^laced in group'(l) and in group (2). 

6 . Professor Adams, in classifying public expenditure accord¬ 
ing to the functionsaof government, has the following main groups 
and sub - groi^ps : (h) “protective functions—(d) military, (6) 
police ^d jBourt, (c) ^ci^ disease (prisons, asylums, paiipe,qam. 
sanitation, etc.); (2) commercial functions ; and (3) develop¬ 
mental iunMion^,^ Th^ develof>mental functions includcy(a) 
educatita, (6) public recreation, (c) prosecution o^ private 
business^ (d) p^^blic investigation, e.g. the collection of social 
statistics, ai^ (e^ the df^elopmeirt of the physical basis ol^ the 
State, e.g. public wcJrks, docks, lighthouses, etc. Here, again, 
the main oriticism is thp difficulty of placing the sev^al kinds 
of expenditure^ unde* these main heads. Should, for example, 

^ Th€ }^€aUh of NeUum*, Book V. ohApter L part iiL 

E 
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expenditure on recreation always be classed as developmental ? 
Expenditure on the collection of statistics may be either com¬ 
mercial or developmental. The foreign trade returns belong 
to the foi4ner, and the collection of social statistics usually to 
the latter. In other word* commercial expenditure may some¬ 
times be de\^lopmental when it makes for future wel^-being. 
Where, again, is the line to be drawn between protective and 
developmental functions ? Expenditure on protection promotes 
progress or development. A classification more in harmony 
with the everyday expenditure of countries is undoubtedly 
essential. , 

6 . There are, again, the classifications o^ Mill into necessary 
and optional, and of Roscher into nedessary, useful, and super¬ 
fluous or ornamental. By the term optional Mill means that 
the expediency of Government’s*exercising those functions does 
not amount to necessity, and is a subject on whi^h diversity o^ 
oj>inion does or may exist. The ^prms necessary and optional 
ox)nnote a distinction which few would recognise in these d^s o^ 
the growing sphere of State activity, especially if expenditure on 
education and public health is classed as ^tipnal expenditure. 

The Ideal Classification 

7. The ideal classification is to divide public expenditure into 
two main classes—primary expenditure and secondary expendi¬ 
ture. Primary expenditure includes all • expenditsire which 
Governments, worthy of lAe name of Go^'emments, ore obliged 
above everything else to undertake, viz. defence, l&w and order, 
rad^the payment of debts. Secoydary expenditure includes 
social ex{>enditure, expenditure %n public undertakings, and 
cert“'n miscellaneous expenditure. 

The primary expenditure of Goveiumcuiio cuiumeco lour weu- 
knfttwn i)^eads of expenditure :•(!)'defence—ya^al, ibilitary, and 
air; (2) law and order, which include ^a) law and justice, suth 
as the cost of the judiciary, of prisons^and ooqpict settlements, 
and. (6) police ; (3) civil administration, Vhich •ovew the salaries 
and allowances of heads of governments dt administrations, the 
charges pf secretariats, the greater past of the Civii Servic^,* 

. • ; 

1 T India, for example, •certain medical and educatSonai officers (pro- 
lesBora and inspectors of schools) are Government servlets, but the cost is 
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together with the expenaes of the legislature and certain x>olitical 
charges such as the salaries and expenses of representatives 
abroad : it must also include the cost of collection of taxes ; 
(4) debt services which cover expen/diture, both for ordinary or 


Classification of tiik Giioss Exfunditurk ciiAiionAiiLK aoainst tub 
Uevknub of India (Central and (’rovincial) 

(DftAffod Tahlcs will bo foiitlil in liln Ap(iendiv) 


Heads of Expenditure. 

&0 Years 
ago. 

30 Years 
ago. 

20 Years 
ago. 

10 Years 
ago. 

Pre-War 

Year. 

1^1-22. 

Pnnuirtj. 

1*71-711. 

1801 5)2. 

1001-02. 

1911-fc 

1913-14. 


I. iK'fonco . 

xm 

20 

28 0 

20 5 

250 

32-6 

II. Law ami Ortlrr: 







JaAW and .lustier 

n\} 

• 4' 

4 0 

4 5) 

5 0 

3-3 

Police . 

4 7 

•4 4 

4 r> 

r> 8 

5 8 

53 

Total 

lU 0 

8 (i 

0 4 

10 7 

10 8 

8 6 

lil. ('ivil AdminiBt/Ktioii : 







Genera] Adminmlration 

•AH 

, 2 0 

2 2 

3 3 

2-4 

46 

of r<»llrcUori. 

lO'X 

7 8 

0 1 

7 5 

70 

53 

Political 

Of? 

0 0 

1 

1 3 

4 

10 

Total 

1 1 0 

• 10 7 

12 4 

12 1 

11 7 

100 

IV'. lli-bt Services : 







P-i-liictivr . i 

\ii 

0 0 

0 2 

V 3 

10 4 

7 9’ 

l'ni»r-Kluctive 

12 2 

4 8 

3 3 

2 15 

1-8 

71 

ToUvl 

ir>s 

IJ 4 

12 

12 5 

122 

15 0 

Total Primary 

74 4 

.-,7 2 

03 2 

(51 8 

60-3 

67-1 

Sfcond<MTf. 







V. Social: 







Educatfetn 

1 3 

1 0 

2 

2 5 

3-7 

38 

Other sficial 

4 

2 0 

• 2 7 

2-1) 

31 

2-7 

Total 

2 7 

4 2 

»« 

5 4 

68 

6-5 

VI. Govenusent or Public 


* 





Undertakings . 

12 1 ^ 

31-8 

23 1 

24 2 

• 2.5^ 

‘W-8 

Vy.«MisocUaneoU8 . 

• (0 8 

a 68 

0 8 

sTi 

• 7-2 

56 








Total #ecoadary 

2mi 

42 8 

30 8 

38'2 

.30-7 1 

» 32-0 


]«00 

100 0 

* 100 0 

100 0 

1000 

1000 



• 



a 

✓ 


unproductive dflgi, and also for productive debt on the prin¬ 
ciple tliat l^oth result & a mortgaging of the country’s future 
reveuues, and must he a first charge on expenditure. 

Secondary expenditjfre, on •the other hand, includes under 


lightly debited lAder social services, as these officers are not engagedMev 
eui ministration. 
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social expendituie education, public ^health, poor relief, un¬ 
employment insurance, famine relief, and similar social services. 
Under Government or public undertakings are included concerns 
of a quaM-commercial or^industrial nature, such as railways, 
irrigation, canals, barrages, roads, aad other public works, posts 
and telegrapEs, telephones, subsidies for industrial an^ agri¬ 
cultural research, geological and other surveys, and grants to 
develop commercial aerial communications. Under thS mis¬ 
cellaneous group are included pension charges, drawbacks, or 
refunds. 

, This classification gives on the whole’ the best results. It is 
in accordance with the primary and secondary functions of 
government. All classifications presuppose a knowledge of the 
subject classified, and an appeakto history or common sense is 
essential in cases of doubt. The’science of public finance postu¬ 
lates a knowledge of political science, especially of.the State and 
its functions. It will be interesting to apply the classification 
outlined above to India. India ha^ been selected because it 
has always been regarded as possessing on the whole an eflficient 
and an economical Government which hj^ jnainly confined its 
activities to the primary functions 8f government. The ex¬ 
penditure includes the expenditure of central and provincial 
governments, but excludes the expenditure of purelji local bodies 
siich as municipalities and district boards. 

The salient fact which emerges from these very necessary 
figures is that primary expenditure is a shade over tvw)-thirds of 
the total expenditure. Of the remaining^hird, over 20 per cent 
is on Government or publifl undertakings, the expenditure on 


• • » 

. Growth of ExAcNDiTOBai^ ^ • s 

• « • 



50 Years ago 
(l<71-72). 

- V 

20 Years ago 
(1901-^2). 

Pre-War * 
Year 

(1913-14^ 

- 

1921-22. 

^ « 

Eduoation .... 

100 

169 

762 

*1421 

Medical and Sanitation 

100 

183 

e |01 

329 

946 

Police. 

.IQP 

lag 

• 678 

Dd^noe .... 

100 

159 

*196 * 

479 

Debt Servioea 

100 

146 • 

197 

468 

Civil Administration . 

lOOo 

159 

• 

204 . 

366 


^ Eor detailed table see App. (Table No. 
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education being woefully ftisufficient—not 4 per cent of the total. 
It is, however, satisfactory to note that the growth of expenditure 
over the last half century has been greatest in social expenditure 
under education and public health, followed by that on police. 


Net Expenditure on Principai, Heads by Countries 

8 . Xn attempt has been made to show the net expenditure 
in differeat countries in the pre-War and post-War years. The 
table will be found below. Comparisons have to be made with 
great care and with many qualifications. The basis* is so radically 
different that direct ftsmpafison is often of little value. Different 
meanings are attached in different countries to the details to be 
included under, for example, c^il administration and the cost 
o< collecting revenue. The expenditure on education is the least 
comparable of* all. In some countries local expenditure is not 
included in the central Budget. If it were it would raise the 
expenditure in Great Britaih to 15 per cent, while in the Budget 
it is only 4-3 per cent of the expenditure. The cost of defence, 

' interest on public dei)4s, ^amortisation, and pensions are items 
in which there is the greatest uniformity. Some countries show 
under Government im<JprtakingB in the Budget only the balance 
of expendituA, i.e. working expenses are exeluded, while others 
include working expenses. Some include as expenditure for a 
given year actual outgoings in that year, while others, such as 
Prance, include expen<Rture payable in respect of that year, and 
accounts are accordingly not closed^ until long after the period 
to which they relate. Those countries which differentiate between 
OK^ary and extraordinary ?xj^nditure do not follow *a imiiordi' 
method. Genflany, t>r example, ineludes ‘in extraordinary 
expendiftire* only outgoing for capital purposes, while others 
include exceptional items»but not inv^tments. Czecho-Slovakia, 
for example, has ^’Special investm*nt Budget. Other ceuntif^, 
again, include under extraordinary expenditure both capital 
expenditnre and'oftier lyore or less non-recurring expenditure. 
Others do n^t distingpish between ordinary and oxtraordiiAry 
expenditure^ in their Bridgets. ,A protracted study of these 
Budgets shows the fpndkmental differences that exist.* At the, 
same time they throw light upon the situation brought 
bjr the Great War. 















CHAPTER VI 

EXPENDITURE ON THE PRIMARY FUNCTIONS OF, GOVERNMENT 

1. The outstanding feat&re of modern expenditure is the high 
figure required for defence. Writing 150 years ago, Montesquieu 
,sdid that “ a new disease has? spread tlirough Europe ; it has 
seized on-out sovereigns and makes them maintain an inordinate 
number of troops. It is intensified, and of necessity becomes 
infectious, for as soon as •ne state increases its forces the others 
at once increase theirs, so tlftt nothing is gained by it except 
general ruin. Ea^h monarch keeps on foot as many armies as 
if his people were in darker of extermination ; and this struggle 
of all against all is called peace ! ” ^ This was written nearly 
thirty years before the publication of The Wealth of Naiions. 
Justin, writing two decades after Montesquieu, laments the 
extravagance that prevails, and states that one-half of the income 
of Eurojman state* was utilised in military expenditure, and in 
oases of states witlf threatening ifeighbours even two-thirds. 
Prussia speift three-fourths. The International Financial Confer¬ 
ence of 1920 had Hie sam^tale to tell, viz. that rigoreuE^ vi^il&nt, 
•rfhd even m^ticulofs econdhay as ^eU a^ retrenchment were 
necesaary* It showed that on an average some 20 per ssut of 
the expenditure of nations was stili devoted to the maintenance 
of armaments asid for the prepiftations of war. The ponf(»rence 
afihrmfed “with the utmost emphasis that the world cannot afford 
this ejigiendituie.* Onlf by a frank policy of mutual oo-o^ration 
can the naition^hope lio regain theif old prosperity ; and iivorder 
to secure that result the whole resources of each country must 
he devoWtd to strictly, productive purposes.” The fJonference, 
therefore, ref^mmlnded the desirability of a reduction in the 

L'Eaprit du loi«. Book Xlll. chapter XTij. 

6S, 
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burden of armaments which impoverilhed countries and im¬ 
perilled their recovery from the ravages of war. In November 
1921 an international conference representing Great Britain, 
France, America, Japan, and Italy resulted in the scrapping of 
ships and, in fpct, a ten years* “ navrf holiday The question 
of extension of the Washington Conference decision to* other 
naval powerq and the feasibility of reducing myitary and air forces 
were considered by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1922. 
Both of these proposals have at bottom a great financial future. 

*2. It is of interest to examine the facts, and the following 
summary table brings out the essential facjs. A column has been 
added to show the rise in wholesale pricqs, as jfert of the increased 
cost of defence is due to changes in the value of money. 


KxFBNDITURB on DbfENCE, INCLTJOrNcf THE ArMY, THE NavY, AND T^B ^ 
Air Foroks in various Countries at the Present T^me with pre- 
War Year, tookther with Whouesale Index Numbers. 

C 



1013. 

1^0. 

► 

1021. 

1922. 

Wholesale 
Prices In¬ 
dex. 1922. 

India 


100 

277 

. 22^‘ 

212 

181 

United Kingdom 


100 

411 

290 

194 

157 

Australia . 


100 

180 

164 

133 

165 

Canada 


100 

249 

203 

170 ( 

105 

South Africa . 


100 

140 

111 

95 

128 

Japan 


100 

339 

309 

339 

196 

France 


100 

406 

377 

290 

324 

Italy . 


100 


343 « 

290 

t 681 

Belgium . 


lop 

1024 

7(M 

634 

363 

Switzerland 


100 

109 

130 

146 

166 

U.S.A. 

.. »_( 


100 « 


673 

296* 

149 


It will be seen that at, the end "of 1922Jthe cost of defence' 
had he some countries, such as Great ‘Britain, Canada, ^dia, 
Jax>an, and Belgium, exceeded the increasein the rise oj whol^ale 
prices. Gfeat'and useful work ^ as been done«by retrenchment 
committees in many cotmtries. The Geddes Committee on 
National Expenditure proposed, for exansjple, J reduction of no 
leas tkan 36,000 officers and ifien in the British N^vy &nd 50,000 
officers and men in the British Army, the reduction in the latter 
being made without reducing the officers •ani^ men em^oyed by 
the Wy Office on foreign ^rvice.* The Committas mentioned, 

* First Seport (Cmd. 1581), p. 31. 
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too, the financial danger •£ relying exclueively on expert opinion 
on defence. To this a reference has already been made.' 
The Committee referred to the high salaries of the Fighting 
Services, and pointed out that these had a greater proportion 
of highly paid posts than the Civil Services. In ogder to stimu¬ 
late antbition and to secure the necessary reward for ability and 
hard work, those occupying the higher posts deserve to be well 
remunerated, but not to an excessive degree.® Most people, too, 
will agre^that Adam Smith was quite right when he said that to 
be a good soldier a man must devote his whole time to the businelh, 
and a coimtry cannot .depend only on militias.* This means 
expenditure. Goverflmen^ and legislatures recognise that an 
efficient system of defence repays itself by the security it affords 
for trade and prosperity. Thejf recognise, too, that in ordinary 
times people become so lased to what such a system brings that 
they never realise what it means—just as in the case of air and 
wateqp-imtil there is an insufficiency. In India wo have become 
so accustomed to the advaiftages of peace and good government 
that it is difficult for the ordinary man in the fields or in our 
streets to realise theiiktrue worth. Japan, with a population of 
about one-sixth that of India, spends on her naval and military 
forces nearly twice asjnuch as India does. India’s sea-borne 
trade amounts to Rs.600 crores, and yet her annual contribution 
for naval defence is not more than Rs.l6 lakhs. Nevertheless, 

I with a broken and exhausted Europe, retrenchment and economy 
are essential. “ In 5ur opinion ”, wrote the Geddes Committee, 

“ full economy; in the Kghting Services cannot be realised under 
existing conditions. There is overlapping and duplication 
. throughout. In order to fuHy^realise these economies* the three 
forces must be firoughtStogether by the caeatioirof a co-ordinating 
authority of a Ministry df Defence responsible for seeing that 
each force pl^ys its part and is allottefi appropriate responsibility 
for canyAg out vdWous functions. *The theory of sucTi a Ministry 
in embryo appears already to exist in the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. • With the cregAion of a co-ordinating authority or 
Ministry of this description it would *be possible to ensure that 
corresponding reductions in expenditure were realised when 
either of the older §ervfces was reUeved or assisted, • and no 

I Third Report (Cmd. ISSef, p. 166. 

* Cmd. 1689, p. 166. 
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additional ^expeme or extra-mimsteri^ appointment need, in 
our opinion, be involved, as the Minister and Jus staff could 
be drawn Irom existing organisations. All the arguments of an 
economic character which have been urged for the absorption 
of the Air Foijpe into the two older Sfflrvices apply, in our opinion, 
also to the fusion of all three Services under one Minister.* Com¬ 
plete co-or<Jination in supply, transport, education, medical and 
other services would then be possible.” ^ Similarly, the Inchcape 
Committee on Indian Expenditure recommended that,“ a close 
wittch be kept on the details of military expenditure with the 
object of bringing about a progressive jeduction in the future. 
Should a further fall in prices take place, we^onsider that it may 
be possible, after a few years, to reduce the military budget to 
a sum not exceeding Rs.50 crords, although the Coramander-in- 
Chief does not subscribe to this opinion. Even this is more,' in 
our opinion, than the taxpayer in India should be called upon 
to pay, and, though revenue maynncrease through a reviyal of 
trade, there would, we think, still be flo justification for not keep* 
ing a strict eye on military expenditure with a view to its further 
reduction.” ® The expenditure on defepf* in India in 1921-22 
was 32-6 per cent as against 25-6 per cent in the pre-War year 
of the total gross expenditure (central ajfd provincial).® There 
are not a few who are reminded, in these days of high expenditures 
on defence in the chief countries of the world, of Hogarth’s picture 
of the old steward in the “ Rake’s Progress ” holding up liis 
hands in horror and despair at the extrava^atice of his bid master. 

Law and Order , 

3. Law and order is^ primary and h|deed an all-important 
funetion of the State, but, for obvious reasons, it coats Ibss than 
defence. The imagination •of the plainmian in the ^street is left 
gating <wheh he is told that ftie latest capitahship in tHe British 
Navy, completed in 1920, notwithstanding it is twice the size of 
the largest battleship in the Great Wm, is nOw obsolescent ”. 
He*Tealises how money has’to*be poured out oil defSnce at times, 
and he sees that the preservation of law and order is compara- 

1 First Feport (Cmd. 1581), ^ 8. 

• Rsp&rt, p. 68. 

* See detailed table, V. App. 
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tively cheap as comparei with defence. In India ip 1921-22 
it was 8 6 per cent of the total expenditure as against 32-6 per 
cent for defence. Adam Smith did not notice the importance 
of police in his discussion of law and order, or, as he calls it, “ the 
expense of justice He reminds us that where ^here is little 
or no property there is no need of a civil magistrate. “ But 
avarice and ambitioi^ in the rich, in the poor the hatred of labour 
and the love of present ease and enjoyment, are the passions 
which prgmpt to invade property, passions much more steady 
in their operation and much more universal in their influenflfe. 
Wherever there is great^property there is great inequality. For 
one very rich man, Acre must be at least five hundred poor, and 
the afiSuence of the few supposes the indigence of the many. 
The affluence of the rich excite^the indignation of the poor, who 
are* often both driven by want and prompted by envy to invade 
his possessions^ It is only under the shelter of the civil magistrate 
that Jhe owners of that valuable property, which is acquired by 
'the labour of many years, St perhaps of many successive genera¬ 
tions, can sleep a single night security.” ® We are not con¬ 
cerned with tracingfcttj development of law and justice and also 
police. It is important, however, to note that sufficiently 
attractive salaries anc^wages and indeed fairly good housing or 
the equivaletftof house-rent allowances have been found necessary 
in towns to prevent the wrong type of individual entering such 
a service as the police. It is advisable to investigate periodically, 
say once ifi ten yeaft, the strength of the police force in order to 
enforce economy and fo effect amalgamations of forces wherever 
economy woiild result. A similar investigation in regard to the 
cost of jails is also^n sqmo> countries advisable, pven" at”shorter 
intervals, sine* the c^t of feeding prisoners is apt, unless most 
carefully watched, to vary from place to place with no apparent 
reason at all. In India, ^or example,*there are wide differences in 
the cost'of jails bWween province Und province, and even between 
district *and district. 

Ci^L AdmuTisTration 

4. In recent years jthe cost, of civil administration has in¬ 
creased for several (ea^ns. In the first place, the rise in the 

* TAt WeaUh of NcUions, Book V. Chapter L part IL 
* Ibid., Book V. chapter ii. part U. 
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cost of living made it imperative to aSjust salaries and wages. 
Secondly, the increasing activity of governments in social 
services aijd in quasi-commercial undertakings resulted in a 
natural increase in the cost of administration. Another reason 
for the increase is that changes in thh form of government have 
taken place. In 1906 the heads of provinces and members of 
the executive councils in India numbered Welve ; to-dqy the 
number, including ministers, is fifty-one. The extra thirty-nine 
persons cost nearly Bs.24 lakhs a year in salaries. In .addition 
thSre are the enlarged legislatures, incresised secretariat stafls, 
and increased travelling allowances or touring charges. Finally, 
the increase may be due to a revision qf the System of accounts. 
For example, part of the increase in the cost of general administra¬ 
tion in India in 1921-22, as con^ared with the last pre-reform 
year (1920-21), was due to the fact that the cost of district 
magistrates, formerly debited to land revenue afld justice, is 
now debited to general administration. As already noted, .only 
administrative officers and staffs are* included in the Indian ' 
statistics, and not all Government officials, e.ff. those engaged in 
social services and in Government uqdeitaUngs. In 1921-22 
the Government of Bombay made an interesting inquiry into 
the actual staffs engaged in every activity ^n which the Govern¬ 
ment spent money, and it was found that 4-8 per ceSt was spent 
on the Imperial Services, mainly European. On the pre¬ 
dominantly Indian branches the expenditure was 6-4 per cent 
on the provincial services, _20-2 per cent ^clerks, and 1-6 per 
cent on miscellaneous servant such as messengers. Out of an 
expenditure of Rs.l6 crores, 32 per cent went in the payment 
of personqel. The State civil sei;yaSits« in &reat Britain aqd 
Northern Ireland a&o cos* a similar percentage. Herbert Paid, 
in hig’History of England, well de8cribes®the position of tlfb Civil 
Service. “ The country ”, he says, “ is* governed iji ordinary 
times for®everyday purposes by these permctffSnt mem’^ers of 
the Civil Service, who work for both parties with equal loyalty, 
and in some cases with equal co^tempt.”.^ * • 

6r The cost of collecting both direct and indirrot taxes is 
also to be included imder “ Civil.Adminisjiration ”. Ip India in 

* *> c 

^ H. Hutton* alormer editor of the Sptctatoi ^—Sorely there 

in EuTope 80 ploasaut and 80 far from the domineering 
manner as the Englieh **, 
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1921-22, B-3 per cent, 05 a little over hall the percentage fifty 
years ago, was spent on this head.* The percentage varies 
considerably. In the case of income tax and customs it is less 
than 2 per cent; for .stamps and excise it is in the neighbourhood 
of 6 per cent; for land revalue, 13-6 per cent; for salt, 10-6 per 
cent including cost of production, and 9-6 per cent excluding 
cost of production ; for opium, 62-3 per cent, and excluding cost 
of production, 6-2 per cent. In recent years in India, while 
the cost of collection of income tax and customs has gone down 
remarkably, the cost of collection of salt and opium has c«ii- 
siderably increased.® The cost is fairly evenly distributed among 
direct and indirect taxes, being 2-6 per cent on the former and 
2-7 per cent on the latteO for the year ended 31st March 1922. 
There are, it is obvious, remarkable variations in the cost of 
fotlection. It should be laid* down as a principle that any 
reduction in Ijie cost of collection which impairs the efficiency of 
collection is unwise. A slight increase in the cost of collecting 
.income tax may far outweigh such additional cost and produce 
greater efficiency in collection# Recently the English Board of 
Inland Revenue has been obliged to establish a special Investiga¬ 
tion Branch to de^ w?th frauds. This, it is considered, will not 
only be a protection to the ordinary (and honest) taxpayer, 
but will result in a targe increase annually in taxation, now 
fraudulently unpaid. The expenditure on civil administration 
in India in 1921-22 was 10-9 per cent of the total expenditure, 
as against*ll-7 per eent in the pre-War year.® 

Debt Services 

• • 6. The foiirth main* headT of primary eypenditurfe is "debt 
service*. In most countries the Great War has increased to 
a very large degree the expenditure on this head. In some 
countries tlfe unproductive debt aharges, especially • in European 
oountri®, will for many years remain a very heavy charge. In 
India in the year >921-22 * debt services were 16 per cent of the 
total expenditura, as agSnst 12-2‘in‘the pre-War year. 

> Vide Tables III. and IV. App. 

VuU Ttfbles m. and iV^App. 

• Vide Tables III. an* IV. App. 

* The Indian Cnanolal year ends on 31st March* i.e. 1921-22* thc^welve 
months ended Blst Harob 1922. 
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EXPBNBmrBB ON I>EBT SbR^CES IN INDIA 
Percentage Expenditure to Total Expenditure 


• 

20 Years . 
ago. 

10 Years 
ago. 

• 

Pre-War 

Year. 

1020 -21. 

1021 -22. 

Productive 

9-2 

9-9 

10* * * § 4 

6-7 

® 7-9 

Unproductive , 

3-3 

2-0 

1-4 

6*5 

71 

c 

Total 

12-5 

12-5 

12-2 

12*2 

• 

160 


The follo\wng tabic illuHtratcs at a gjance the burden of pre- 
War and post-War debt services to tlje tot^l! expenditure: 


Expenditure ok Coveunment on Public Debt in various Countries 
Pcioontag© to ll^tal Expenditure 


Country. 

1913-14. 

1^18-19. 

1019-20. 

~m -- 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

United Kingdom • 

12-4 « 

• 

10-6 

19(> 


36-8 

United States 

2*2 

1-7 

4-3 

7-0 

9-6 

Franco. 

18’9 

13-0 


• •S 


Now Zealand f . 

24-4 

32'« 

30-6 

27-9 

• •§ 

Union of South Africa t. t 

27-9 

28*6 

25-5 

2ir> 


Canada t* t • 

• •§ 

• •S 

• --s 

38-9 


Japan . 

36-9 

32-2 

27-7 

^8-5 

18-4 


• Figures are exclusive of expenditure frt)nn rates. 

t Expenditure on debt charges expressed as a •percentage, of the total 
consolidated fund. , 

t Central and Provincial Governments. 

§ Not available. * 

c. « 

The largd increase, in th^ percentage un^e* unproductive debt in 
India is noticeable since the pre-War ^ear. The outIa}(. on rail¬ 
ways, irrigation works, telegraphs, and telephones are classed as 
produotjye debt, as will be seen from the det^fed ta*bles III. and 
IV. The productive debt is the equivalent of 4 0 years’ purchase of 
the total revenue of the Central Government, etccluding Provincial 
Goyemments and the unprodflctive de&t of !•€ years’ purchase, 
a result which compares very favourably with the position of 
most coqntries in the world. This is djte to the fina&icial ortho¬ 
doxy which has characterised the admibistra^ion of India’s 
debt. All expenditure, normal or abnormal, other than 
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that on productive undei^kings, was met from current revenues 
except (1) the War contribution of £100 millions (Bs.lSO crores), 

(2) the outlay on the new Delhi Capital (Rs.S crores), and 

(3) the revenue deficits of the last few years, which'have been 
financed from borrowings. ,To this we shall return when dealing 
with public debts in Book IV. Borrowing is not a short opt to 
prosperity, and the temptation to fall into debt i& one which 
every %oundly-finanCed state strongly resists, except where the 
money is required for purposes which, after careful investigation, 
can reasdhably be expected to be adequately reproductive. 



CHAPTER VII 

expbnditur:^ on the secondary functions op government : 

I. SOCIAL SERVIct:S , 

1. In the previous chapter the primary expenditure o£ Govern¬ 
ments was discussed. In this chapter we shall deal with second¬ 
ary expenditure. In India secondary expenditure covers only a 
third, or slightly over a third, the total expenditure from 
revenue. In the pre-War year it w*s almost 40 per cent.* Thft 
importance of secondary expenditure in the twentieth century 
has increased, and will continue to increase, out of all proportion < 
to that in the nineteenth century.* Soci^ services, such as 
education, public health, national health insurance, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, and old age pensions* have, foj example, in 
Great Britain, profoundly altered the direction of public expendi¬ 
ture. A similar movement has been at work in Australia and ^ 
other parts of the British Empire. Twanty years ago the 
expenditure on education in India chs»geable against central 
and provincial revenues was 1 -2 per cent; in the *pre-War year, 
3-7 percent; and in the year ended l^lst March 1922, 3-8 per cent; 
and the total 'expenditure on social services in tjie same period 
has increased from 3-9 per cent to 6-^ an3 6-6 per <^nt,respect- 
ively. In most countries the expenditure on Government 
underta]pinga, especially railways, posts, tejsphonhs, «tc., has 
made a great leap upward. 


Education : its Imtortanc® ‘ 

2. Mqney spent on education—and ^ education is meant not 
merely the imparting of- knowledge but t8e education of ohar- 
mMCT of the faculties and activities generally—^tends to increase 

64 . 
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production by making tke woAer more intelligent €md trust¬ 
worthy. The labourer, as a rMult of education, contributes a 
larger share to the national income. Instead of a large popula¬ 
tion chiefly engaged in supplying itself with a bare''exktenoe, 
there is a population demanding, as well as receiving, more 
complex services. Adam Smith also showed a direct advantage 
to the State by the education of its citizens, because •“ the more 
they ale instructed, the less liable they are to the delusions of 
enthtisiasm and superstition which, among ignorant nations, 
frequently occasion the most dreadful disorders. An instrucMfl 
and intelligent people,'^besides, are always more decent and 
orderly than an ignosant and stupid one.” ^ 

3. In England and Wales primary education is free, and 
attendance at school between the ages of 6 and 14 years is 
cpnlpulsory, and by-laws may be made in any area requiring 
attendance up.to the age of 15 years, either for children generally, 
or with certain exceptions. • Provision must be made for ad- 
d'ancea instruction, and alsu for practical instruction in cookery, 
laundry work, housewifery, etc. *'The local education authorities 
also may arrange fpr,,pur8ery schools for children between the 
ages of 2 and 6. Employbient of children tinder the age of 12 
and street-trading under the age of 14 are prohibited. Similar 
regulations a»e in vogue in Scotland except that education is 
compulsory up to 16 years. In Scotland since the sixteenth 
century the parish schools have resulted in the percentage of 
illiterates being less than in England and Wales. Employment 
of children under 13 add street-trading under 17 are prohibited. 
Seiibndary education in Great Britain is provided so as to secure 
that children and ydUng persons under 18 years of agC sUalbnot 
b4 debarred bjii inabiljty to pay fees frqm receiving the benefits 
of any farm-of education from which they are capable of profiting. 
Under the Education Acjb, 1921, “ the total sums paid to a local 
education authority out of money# provided by Pafliament and 
the local taxation account in aid of elementary education or 
higher education, aU the ^aae may be, shall not be less than one- 
half of the net expenditure of thi authority recognised by the 
Board of Education as expenditure in aid of which Parliamentary 

^ Tie Wealth of NalMie, Book V. chapter L. part UL Compare Report on 
an Bnquiry into Werking Close Budgets in Bombapt O. Findlay Shirraa, 
Oovemment Central Preaa, 1923, p. 29 following. ' 
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giants should be made to the fkutho»ty, and if the total sums 
payable out of those moneys to an authority in any year fall 
short of one-haUf of'that expenditure, there sWl be-xiaid by the 
Board to* that authority, out of moneys provided by Parlia¬ 
ment, a defi^sienoy grant equal to the amount of the deficiency, 
provided that a deficiency grant shall not be so paid as *o make 
good to tljB authority any deductions made from a substantive 
grant Arrangements for borrowing on the security* of the 
fund or rate out of which the expenditure on education is pay- 
cfble, and for repayment, are also provided for in the Education 
Act, 1921. The Treasury has directejJ that on loans granted 
out of the local loans fund on the security»of local rates, per 
cent per annum will be charged if the loans are repayable in not 
exceeding thirty years, and 5} pfer cent per annum in not exceed¬ 
ing fifty years.* In 1921-22, £6^,000,000 was spent on elementaiy 
education in England and Wales, of which 41 pe» cent was from 
rates and 69 per cent from taxes; SI8,000,000 was spent on^higher 
education, of which 39 per cent wa^from rates and 61 per cent 
from taxes. Thus with a populaRon of nearly 38,000,000 England 
and Wales spent on education over £8^00t>,000, or £2: Is. per* 
head. The figures for the latest available year (1920-21) for 
Scotland were £12,000,000, of which 47 j)er cent was from rates 
and 63 per cent from taxes. Thus with a population of nearly 
6,000,000 Scotland spent £2 : 8s. per head. 

In the United States every state has a system of free public t 
schools, supplemented by private and parochial schools. In 1920 
the percentage of illiteracy in people ab^e ten yeats of age had 
fallen to 6 per cent from f? per cent in 1880, l3-3 per cent in 
1890, l0-7 pej cent in 1900, and 7t«r ppr cdht in 1910. In 1920 
the amoimt spenbon puiilic schools of elejiientary and secondaky 
grades was nearly 883 million dollars ar £177,000,000. • 

Next with regard to tile Dominiong. In Canada provincial 
govemmenth control education and the prineiple of fi^ educa¬ 
tion is followed, the funds being supplied in nearly all jirovinoes 
by Qovemment grants and local taxq^ion. •Education is more 
or* less compulsory. In Ahs^ralia education itf secular, free, and 

I Seotion 118, vidt p. 278 Owen’s Educai^ht Aci« Afantaft, 22nd edljbion 
(Chen. Knight & Go.. l,td., X,ondon>, 1923. • 

* ^.M. Treesary Minute dated ist April 1922, vide p. 3M Owen's Education 
■ Acte, 1923. . 
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oompulsory. It ia undeqtthe control of each state. In New 
South Wales and Tasmania instruction is compulsory between 
7 and 14 yesurs, and in Victoria between 6 and 14 years. In the 
Dominion of New Zealand it is also compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. In the«Union of South Afric^, under the 
South Africa Act, the control of education, other than higher 
education, rests with the four provincial governments. In Cape 
Province, for example, local school administration is* conducted 
by school boards and school committees. Boards have the 
power to enforce attendance and in certain cases to allow free 
education. The sources of revenue are : Centra^ Government, 
69-76 per cent ; fees, !^5-17 per cent; local education rate, 
4-66 per cent; other sources, -41 per cent. In the Transvaal, 
however, instruction in Government schools, both primary and 
s^cbndary, is free, while in the Orange Free State fees are charged 
in all schools, exemption being granted under certain prescribed 
regulations, and attendance iik compulsory up to Standard VI. 

To sum up. When we look around and see the rewards of a 
sound education from the poidt of view of the State and its 
citizens, we see that c|^^ital invested in educational opportunities 
(in free schools, and eved free colleges and universities) yields 
a princely return. There is, in the first place, the economic 
justification, wiz. that tihe industrial efficiency of workers, male 
and female, is increased by such expenditure. A higher standard 
of living and a greater efficiency among the children of the poor 
result, and inequalities are levelled up. This expenditure is a 
sure means of adding %o the national wealth and the national 
income. The^re is, on the other hadd, the political justification 
for large expenditufe on education. Self-government can pnly 
be •successful ^ conjnunities* where ^lere is a* high” level of 
literacy^nd, therefore, oi intelligence. This high level is most 
easily and most cheaply^ attained thsough free public education. 
In the Unified by far the largest item of expei^^iture is 

for public education, which outweighs in costliness even the 
expenditure on national defence.^ 

Modem Govommenfs, then, feaiiise that there can be.no 
raising of the standard of comfort and no enhancing of the value 
of Jabour aftd increased ^production until education is widespread 
and accessible^ they also realise tlurt there will be no sure 
* Exolnding War expenditnra. 
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foundation for the superstructure #f national advancement 
without the achievement of these results. Even without access 
to the purse of Fortunatus, it is realised that sound and durable 
instructidh must be brought to the doors of the people. In 
India to-da|’ there is no more pressing claim than more and 
better education. Our new Constitution of 1919 to a lar^ degree 
requires as its base an intelligent electorate. Responsible 
government is, in fact, a pyramid that can only grow Wth its 
base, and without an enormous development of national educa¬ 
tion this task is an impossibility. Out of a population of 247 
millions in Bfitish India, 6-3 millions or 21 per cent are enfran¬ 
chised. Only 22-6 millions or 8-2 per ce»t, a surprisingly low 
figure, are literate, i.e. they can rea5 and write a letter in one 
language. Moreover, our education at the moment is very 
badly balanced. The still small voice of primary education ,is 
scarcely heard, while the proportion in secondary schools, when 
an allowance is made for the fact* that females can be virtually 
left out of the reckoning, is far greater than the corresponding 
figures for England and WalSs. The figures for university 
education are still more interesting—no Jjss than 026 per cent 
of the population as against -064 per bent of England and Wales 
—especially when the Indian figure has practically to exclude, 
unlike the latter which includes, the f?male pojpulation. The 
problem, then, is of the most vital import, upon which India 
must set to work at the earliest possible moment. Our task is ^ 
to introduce into the masses in our rurak areas and into the 
proletariat of our towns’ a degree of eSucation which will fit 
them, in ever-increasing mftnbers, to be the basi^ of our future 
pol^ical structure. In Plato’s wqydsj trtte education is that 
which “ makes a. man^gladly pursue t^e idecd perfectiorf of 
citizenship, and teaches him how rightly to rule anc^how to 
obey—this is the only education which, upon our view, deserves 
the name The foundatioiS of a democratic stale is liberty, 
Aristotle tells us, and he adds, “ one part of liberty is tb govern 
and be governed alternately Does t^ electorate, in Aristotle’s 
words, “ know how to command as well as to obey ? To do 
both these things well is the virtue of an accomplished citizen.” 
As far bAck as September 1921 the Vi(fer^ (Lord Reading), in 
addressing a joint-session of the Legislature, referred to this weak 
spot. Twelve months later he repeated his warnings. When 
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addressing a joint-session tn Simla in 1923 he said : “ Last year 
I impressed on you that the electorate required education. I 
have the same advice to repeat to you now, but I repeat it with 
more force and insistence.” It seems that nothing short of a 
complete overhauling of thd national system of education will 
suffice. • A system of sound primary education is required which 
will aiqp at imparting such simple knowledge as wUl^be of per¬ 
manent value to the taught in their daily work and help them 
to avoid th® petty tyrannies of life which ignorance engenders. 
As the great Richelieu said in the seventeenth century : “ Whdh 
I regard the majority of those who profess to teach, and the 
multitude of childreif who ,are taught, I seem to see an infinite 
crowd of sick who need nothing but a draught of clear, sweet 
water for their healing. Yet so'uncontrolled is the thirst which 
afiects them that, accepting indifierently all cups which are 
presented to them, the greater of them drink from tainted, and 
some gven from poisoned, sottrces ; thus increasing their thirst 
and their malady, in place df assuaging both.” The pure, sweet 
water of primary education wou<5 heal the malady. But it must 
not atop at primary.edstcatjon. Secondary schools should bo the 
recruiting ground for those who are urgently wanted in commerce, 
banking, industry, and^other responsible posts. If they po.sse8s 
a sound genefhl education and are apprenticed to business they 
will have an economic value. Here there is material for in¬ 
creasing the wealth of the country. The universities, too, 
should shake oS th^ incubus of the ill-prepared student and 
pursue knowledge not for the sake of the information to be 
acquired, but for the extension of knowledge and the attainment 
of exact truth. As Cord Brcmgham said a century g.go ? “ "A man 
should know Bemething of everything and everything of some- 
thing AH this means ^oney and new sources of taxation, 
and not a paltry sum of>Rs.l8-38 crftres (£12-3 millions), which 
was the .&tire exjSbnditure in BritSh India in 1921-22 on educa¬ 
tion, or twelve annas or one shilling per head of population, a 
miserably small anS ina^quate sum. 

Other Social Serviors 

4. Expenditure on other social services includes expenditure 
on religion, public health, imemployment insurance, national 
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health uuiurance, poor relief, and simifar services. In an earlier 
chapter we referred to the change which took place in twentieth- 
century finance in Great Britain by the breaking away from the 
traditional finance of Gladstone in the nineteenth century, when 
such Acts aa the Old Age Pensions'Acts, 1908 to 1919, and the 
National Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1921, were placed®on the 
Statute B^ok. Previous to that period the social ser\dces on 
which the State mainly devoted itself were education and poor 
relief. 

Religion 

6 . It is unnecessary here to enter^in detail into the question 
of expenditure in England on religion, because the amount is not 
large, and modem thought is in favour of the view that State 
revenues can on the whole be better devoted to other objMta. 
Experience in the United States and in the Dominions has aU 
pointed in this direction, especiidly in the former. In, Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Eiftope, as in France, this en¬ 
lightened view continues to grow in spite of vested interests. 
In France no religion is recognised by fche^tate. By the law' 
promulgated on 9th December 1905, tie Churches were separated 
from the State, and the adherents of all creeds were authorised 
to form associations for public worship. Ecclesiasfics over forty- 
five years of age and of over twenty-five years of service re¬ 
munerated by the State were entitled to a pension, and all other t 
ecclesiastics were to receive grants during pSriods of from four to 
eight years. These were purely transitory measure. All build¬ 
ings used for public worship and as dwellings in this respect were 
made “ovct tq the associations fo» public worship. Similarly, 
from 31st March 1920, the Churck in Wales andlVfonmouthshire 
was disestablished under the Welsh Church Acts, 1914 dnd 1919, 
and the property and £1,000,000 provided by Parliament were 
assigned to the Welsh ComSaissioners, a temporary body, for 
distribution to a body called the Representative Body represent¬ 
ing the Church, and to certain other ,^uthoKties, including the 
University of Wales. ” * * 



CHAPTER Vril 

BXPENDITUKE ON THB SECONDARY PUNCTIONS OP GOVERNMENT : 

1. aeciAD SERVICES (continued) 

1. The English poor law in the early part of the nineteenth 
^entiuy is a classic instance of indiscriminate charity and its 
many attendant evils. The method by which such charity was 
dispensed was virtually a demand for paupers. Adam Smith 
wisely eliminates in his treatment of expenditure all reference to 
poor relief as a recognised charge on public revenues. It is still 
a very doubtful qu^^ion of financial policy. The history of 
poor relief, from the passing of Gilbert’s Act, 1782, to the re¬ 
establishment of the workhouse test, shows how those who lived 
on charity ware in maliy districts better oS than those who did 
an honest day’s work. It also showed the baneful evils of the 
parish allowance for each child, as it constituted a premium on 
the increase of numbers. It therefore not only crippled industry, 
but affected public nArality.^ Fifty* years of liberal policy in 
poor relief on these lines made the burden of pauperism felt for 
many years. At the pregent time in the Unitedr Kingdom 
relief is givei^ und^ certaiif conditions, tq pauper^ in their 
own hqpses or in worlghouses or poorhouses.* The law is 
administered by the Slinistry of Health,^ through Boards of 
Guardians elected.for this purpolte. The expenditure^ by local 
anthorities in England and Wales during eighty-six years ended 

* Vide Repoft of ^oor hadf Commiooiomer^ 1834. 

* QuardianSe however, according to the Coiut of Appeal decision in 1900 
on the Mertbvr Tydfil judgement, have no power to grant relief out of the rates 
to^ablo'bodi^ men on striXg, who might, had they chosen, have obtained 
woi^ aHhough the GuarAans can give relief to.their wives and children. 

* Previous to4st July 1919 (when the Slinistry of Health came into h«ing)* 
the office was known as the Tsocal Government BoMd. 
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March 1920 was approximately 780 mittion pounds sterling. For 
the year ended March 1920 the expenditure in England and Wales 
was nearly £24 millions, and over £2 millions in Scotland. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, if poor relief is necessary, it should be given indoor, 
and the refo^ of the habitual pauper should be regarded some- ; 
what in the same way as the reform of the habitual dcunkard 
or criminal. The procedure followed in some other countries is 
not withodt interest. In Germany the general princijfles are 
laid down in the Imperial law of 30th May 1908. In urban 
nvunicipalities the administration is carried out by a special 
committee, t^e president of which is the burgomaster, and in 
rural communes poor relief forms part of the ordinary local 
business of the district councils. A Gorman in distress must be 
relieved by the local union * in which he becomes destitute, and 
the cost must be refunded by the local vmion to which he belongs, 
or by the appropriate provincial union. Poor-raies are not as 
a rule levied. In France poor relief is given through public 
bureaux de bienfaiaance, and also through private and ecclesi-* 
astical sources. The communes'and the departments look after 
the poor, and Government exercise general^upervision. Endow- « 
ments, communal contributions, public and private charity are 
the sources of the bureaux funds. In Japan legislation in 1899 
provided that the minimum amount of prefectural funds for 
“ the relief of sufferers from extreme calamity ” shall be half a 
million yen, and funds below that amount are to be made up , 
by the Treasury. When the amount of relief exceeds 5 per cent 
of the funds at the beginning of the finahcial year, one-third of 
the amount granted is to be supplied from the Treastuy. In 
New Zealand charitable relief and .hospitals are subsidised by 
the Tlovemmeht ip the following'manner,‘^which.is of consider¬ 
able interest: bequests at the rate of lOf. in the pound; v/dimtary 
contributions, 24s. in the 4 >ound ; and contributions by local 
authorities, according to a sliding scale, rangijtg from ISs. 3d. in 
the pound to 248. 3d. in the pound. In India there is nO system 
of poor relief. In times of famine, however,*relief is necessary, 
ani^ for this purpose each province has\o set aside a fixed sum 
(which is not uniform, but varies according to the liability of 

c . 

' Under the law there are local unions (Ortsarm^vtrbaitde) and provin^l 
unions {iMndarrMnvtrhande). , The former usually is a ormmune and the 
latte/^s large ndmiaistrative division, such as a oirole, or a whole state. 
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each province to famine#) year by year. This sum is devoted 
to actual relief or to insurance against famine, i.e. to the con¬ 
struction of protective irrigation works, or other works for the 
prevention of famine. Any balance unspent at the'end of the 
financial year is placed to •the credit of the Famine Insurance 
Fund «)f the province, a fimd which consists of unexpended 
balances of the annual assignments for each year, ijith accrued 
interest on these balances.*® 

2. The second half of the nineteenth century was, as we have 
seen, remarkable for the teaching, especially in Germany, of Dhe 
increased activities of the State. Even before the Franco- 
Prussian War, writ«8 of the school of Wagner, Schmoller, and 
other “ Kathedersocialisten ” profoundly affected the public 
mind, and their views on State'insurance were slowly but surely 
gaining general acceptance. In the eighties of the last century 
Germany introduced social insurance, which comprised com- 
pulsOTy insurance of workmen against sickness, insurance 
against accidents by empleyers, and the insurance of workmen 
against old age and infirmity. * Denmark followed in 1891 with 
a law on old ag^ pensions. The question in Great Britain 
received from statesmen, writers, and others the attention in the 
last twenty years of the nineteenth century which its importance 
undoubtedly* merited. It was considered, for example, in the 
Report of the Select Committee on National Provident Insurance 
(1887), the Report of the Royal Commission on Aged Poor 
(1895), the Report t)f Lord Rothschild’s Committee (1898), the 
Report of the Select Committee on Aged Deserving Poor (1899), 
and in the Report of the Departmental Committee about the 
Aged Deserving Pdor (J900). The proposals came “within the 
sphere of practical p^itics before Mr. .^quitlv pledged In 1907 in 
his Budget*Speecb the Liberal Government to start a scheme of 

* Undtr SchodulSHiV., “ Other Rules Ihider the Government of India Act ”, 

1919, Bombay provides an annual assignment of over Rs.OSf lakhs, the Central 
Provinces R8.47 lakhs, the United Provinces over Rs.SCli lakhs, Bihar and 
Orissa over Rs.ll^ lakhs, l^dras over Rs.6i lakhs, the Punjab nearly Rs-t 
lakhs, Bengal Rs.2 h^khs. Burma provldeif Rs.e7,000 and Assam Rs.lOJKX). 
When the accumulated total of the famine insuranoe fund is not leas than six 
tunes the amount of the annual assignment, the local government may suspend 
tepiporarily Ac provision of^e annua] assignment. & 

* The Famine Insurance Fund forms part s>f the general balances of the 
Central GovemmSnt, which pays interest on the average of the balances *o the 
fund on the last day of the year. 
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old. we pensions. These pensions cAine into force from let 
January 1909, the Old Age Pensions Act having been passed in 
the previous year. Provision was also made under the National 
Insurance Tlcts, 1911 to 1921, for compulsory insurance against 
loss of healtlik and, in certain circumstances, against unemploy¬ 
ment. Australia in 1908 and New Zealand in 1898, of the self- 
governing ^^ominions, introduced old age pensions. Australia, 
too, possesses a system of health insurance on a non-contri6utory 
basis in the form of invalid pensions and maternity aljowances, 
wftile New Zealand and Canada, following the well-known 
examples of Germany and Great Britain, also possess employ¬ 
ment o£B.ces or labour bureaux. France iit 1906 and Spain in 
1908 adopted old age pensions. In 1^11 Switzerland adopted a 
scheme of insurance against illfiess, but not of a compulsory 
kind.' Holland in 1916 introduced a scheme of unemploymftnt 
insurance. Three years later Poland began a scheme of health 
insurance which was obligatory ior wage-earners. We some¬ 
times are apt to minimise the extent ito which the State’s activity 
expanded in the last two decacfts. We have only to mention 
that even in Iceland {mirabile diclu) thergjs^n old age pension 
fund in every community, contributed to by the community and 
the State. 

3. A glance at the Budgets of these countries shows the 
importance of these comparatively new items of expenditure. 
In Great Britain the benefit paid in 1922 under unemployment 
insurance was £48 millions. The contributidhs to the unemploy¬ 
ment fund were over £46’ millions, of wBioh £18 millions were 
from employers, £16 millions from employees, and £12 millions 
from the State. The number of peison^ oo-^ered by the scheme 
was 12,0b0,000. The lyimbor ot insure^ persans imder the 
Health Insurance Scheme in Englan<b and Wales in 1#22 was 
about 16,000,000. Old age pensions.for the year 1921-22 
amounted to £26 millions, and the number oL^nsions {laid was 
a shade over a million (366,000 to men and 663,000 to women). 
In Ctennany in 1919 nearly 17,000,0^0 wefe insured against 
sickness, 23,000,000 against Iiccident, and 17,000,000 against 
invalidity. Under the French Old Age Pensions law of 1910, 

• Ituiumnoe against accidant, however, is ooi^nlaory lor all offloiala, 
empleyeee, and workmen of ail eonoema and trades which are^thin the Federal 
Liahility Law. < 
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8,300,000 were registerefl^ on 1st July 1920. These facts speak 
for themselves. 

4. There is an unusual want of uniformity in the payment of 
old age pensions ; e.g. in Oreat Britain, Australia, Zealand, 
and Denmark they are non«oontributory, while in ifrance and in 
Germany they are contributory. The case for the payment of 
gratuitous pensions is that the class from which ;^uperism is 
drawn would not benefit unless they were non-contributory. 
Charles footh, in his Old Age Pensions (1899), was the pro¬ 
tagonist of this view. On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain 
opposed strongly this view, and held that it should be contribu¬ 
tory and voluntary.* Speaking in May 1899, he described Booth’s 
universal scheme as “ a gigantic system of outdoor relief for 
every one, good and bad, thtifty and vmthrifty, the waster, 
drunkard, and idler, as well as the industrious ”. There is, too, 
no exact uniformity in regard to the age at which pensions 
shoujfi be paid. In some countries 70 years and over has been 
taken as the age. In GAat Britain the age is 70 years and 
over, except for blind persons, ^here the minimum age has been 
reduced to 50 yeys#. In Australia, New Zealand, and France 
the qualifying age is 65 years. It is a good plan to decrease the 
pension as the income advances. The pension in Great Britain, 
for example* varies from ten shillings weekly when the yearly 
income does not exceed £26 : Ss., to one shilling when the yearly 
income is £47 : 5b., or up to £49 : 17 : 6, no pension being payable 
above this sum. TSie weekly pension decreases by two shillings 
for every £5 : 5s. by ^hich the limi^ is exceeded. The British 
national health insurance scheme includes both those who are 
compulsorily insurJd, knovm as employed contributor, andjhoso 
who may become voluntary contributors. The Tbenefits include 
medicA treatment, sanntorium treatment, payments during 
sickness (ordinary rate. 15 shillings per week for men and 12 
shilling^ for woflaen), disablemeift (7 shillings and 6 pence per 
week), and in the case of women a payment of 40 shillings on 
confinement. Uiffier tj^e British unemployment scheme, which, 
like the natlbnaF health insurance, iS contributory on the part of 
the empWer, employee, and the State, the ordinary benefit 
consists of a weekly ^jonent of 15 shillings for men, 12 shillings 
for women, afid half these amoimts Jio contributors under 18, 
during a maximum period, under certain conditions, “I 26 weeks 
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per year. In addition to insurance by the State there are, of 
course, friendly societies or trade unions which make grants to 
members. 

5. To sUm up, national health insurance, including old age 
pensions, im;^oses a considerable and increasing burden. Some 
countries find it more expedient to devote their expenditure to 
those most ipiportant social services—education and public health, 
and until education is widespread and sanitation well advanced it 
is unwise to incur expenditure on national insurance an^ old age 
p^bsions. A burden upon national indiistry is imposed which 
may hamper competition in world markets and react to the 
detriment of those classes which it is intend^ to benefit. Want, 
on the other hand, is to a considerable extent relieved and 
pauperism prevented. 



CHAPTER IX 

EXPENDITURE ON THE SECONDARY FUNCTIONS OP GOVERNMBNir 
II. GOVERNMENT OR PUBLIC UNDERTAKINqp, ETC. 

1. The next main group'd public expenditure is Government 
or public undertakings, and this includes railways ; irrigation 
jyorks ; other public works such as roads, canals, and buildings ; 
posts and telagraphs ; mints ; stationery and printing ; forests ; 
ports and pilotage; scientific departments ; and miscellaneous 
undertakings such as patents, exhibitions, and factory inspection. 
In India this group of expenditure is from one-fifth to one-fourth 
of the gross expendifcijre from central and provincial revenues. 
In the pre-War year it was%-7 per cent, and in the year (1921-22), 
20-8 per cent.^ In other countries this percentage may be much 
less or much greater* according to local circumstances. In 
India, for example, railways belong to the State ; so do irrigation 
works, both productive and unproductive.® One hundred thousand 
square miles of pre«!irious coimtry are rendered certain of their 
crops, and this area will soon be half hs large again. The value 
of the crops irrigated in 1920—21 \9as £166 millions, or double 
the capital cost of the wprkg. 

*2. Expenditure ojf Govemlaent or {public undertakings is no 
longer ^garded as a leading function of governmental activity, 
as are defence, law, and prder. In the eighteenth century it was 
thus regarded, buff^Adam Smith ilbd the Physiocrats, (specially 
“ the noble ” Turgot, showed that this was wrong, although 
there were certairf definite duties for the State to perform in 

* Ft* Tabte ni.'App. 

• Produotwe works are those which within ten years of the completion 
of oonstruotifln produce suIBcient revenue to cover their working expenses 
ana the interest charges f>t their capital cost. . AH other works are olassified 
as nnproductive. • The classification based on. the souroe from which funds 
are allotted fox the construction of these works has been abanr^ned. 
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this direction. Indeed the State, sccoading to Adam Smith, had 
to undertake such public works as were too great for individuals 
and yet necessary to the community. There are those which 
facilitate thn commerce of the country either as a whole or, as 
Adam Smith\added in the 1784 edition, in particular branches. 
In India the State has undertaken such works only *on the 
clearest of yeasons, the most important of which is maximum 
advantage. Continuous interference, or, worse still, petty inter¬ 
ference at every turn, is avoided. With the development of 
s(K:ial consciousness the tendency for outlay on pubUc under¬ 
takings is to. increase. The development of industries, for 
example, means increased expenditure on industrial research, on 
factory inspection and the welfare of labour, on the means for 
settling labour disputes, and on the collection of full and accurate 
statistics. Were Adam Smith alive to-day he would, almost 
certainly, have enlarged his category of public works which the 
sovereign power should undertake.*- 

3. In regard to these undertakings the financier has to pay 
special care to one or two aspects of policy. In the first place, 
such concerns should be run on strictly ,v>ijimercial principles. 
It may be advisable to give railways^ for example, a budget of 
their own, apart from the Central or Federal Budget, the railways 
paying to Government for the loan of ifs capital & fixed return 
Annually. This is, it is considered by many, a necessary reform 
in Indian finance. The Acworth Committee, for example, , 
reported as follows : • 

• 

We wish to disclaim anj? idea that the railway organisation 
should be independent, an imperium in imperio. This is quite out 
^ of the questioq. The Indian QovCTnment owns the railways ; the 
Indian Government must^control them. Bili that is no reason why 
the control should take the form which #s found suitable jr. respect 
of other departments of thecStato. What we propose is in outline 
that the railways should have4.a separate budg^ of thein own and 
assume the responsibilities for earning and expending their own 
income. The first charge on that income, after paying working 
expenses, is interest on the debt incurred by the State for railway 
puifposes. The amount of 'this debt is knowif—w8 may call it 

roughly £252,000,000.^ The annual liability of the Indian Govern- 

• 

Ptfagraph 74 of the of Me Comm^ee Appointed by the Secretary 

of State for India to enquire ^into the Adminietration and dVorking of Indian 
Railw^e, 
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ment for the interest is £%700,000. Whether the railway 
pay precisely this amount, or a larger amount, in cons 
of the fact that in 4aily years taxation had to be im 
meet that portion of the interest which the railway rec^ti 
then cover, or a smaller amount, in consideration of tl^^x| 
which the railways have sinoS incurred for non-railway pm 
a matter for argument. We have no wish to express a 
opinion, though we think there is much to be said fo» lei 
gones Be bygones and fixing the payment to the Qover&nei 
same sum that the Government has itself to find at the 
time for interest on the railway debt. The point is that the 
Department, subject to the general control of Government 
has met its liability to its creditors, should itself r^ulate 
posal of the balance, ^nd sly^uld be free to devote it to nei 
puiposes (whether directly or as security for new debt inci 
to reserves, or to dissipate it in the form either of reduction 
gr improvement of services.* 

The condition of affairs ^hitherto prevailing in In 
tended to an alternation between raids by the railways 
taxpayer and raids by the taxpayer on the railways, 
a new agreement was arrived at according to which “ ( 
payer, instead of payiBg the whole of the expenses and 
the whole of the incomings of the railways, will enter 
bargain with the railways to receive from them (a) a sum s' 
to pay in full the interest on the capital he has investee 
commercial lines, (6) an additional dividend of five-si 
1 per cent on that ^papital, and (c) a share of one-fifth 
surplus earnings that anay be secured in addition. In 
the railways will be left to carry "on their business w 
right to retain any surplus over and above what they j>a; 
Goiverument ajjid to a^ipiy it to railway purposes,'* first .ol 
creating regerves and then by using tSose reserves to i 
the services they render to the pi^filic, and reduce th 
which they'chauge for’those sej»dces.” ® In most c* 
at the present time it is recognised that eflScientl/ 
istered railways bring -with them many indirect advs 
Wi-th good .railway communications, land values in 

* Paragraph 74 of the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
of ^State for India to enquirt into the Adminietraiion and Worl^nq o 
Railways, vol, i. • * 

■ irhiTOoe MeoabePa Budget Speech. Vide Gazette of India Extra 
29th February 1924. 
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trade, commerce, and industry are fastered; and, as a result, 
public revenue benefits. It' is often, however, forgotten 
that efficient railway administration depends on a continuity 
of a sane and progressive policy, which in turn depends on an 
intelligent ^ograrame prepared wall in advance and assisted 
by timely contracts, and free from vexatious changes insulting 
from the exigencies of the general finance of government. 
Secondly, tliere is the underlying principle that the relation of 
working expenses to revenue should be so adjusted as to pro¬ 
vide for an adequate return on the capital invested.* Thirdly, 
adequate finapcial provision should be made annually by the 
railways for the maintenance and renewal oi the permanent way 
and rolling stock. The Aoworth Confinittee on Indian Railways 
observed that what was unspent on maintenance and renewals 
during the 'War should have been carried to a reserve, and thp 
accumulated funds spent when materials were again available. 
When funds so ear-marked are delated to working expenses they 
would be carried to a suspense account to be drawn on to meet, 
current requirements. Any unSpent balance would be carried 
forward at the end of the year. Unless ^lys is strictly enforced, 
it is difficult to judge whether there*is an adequate return on 
capital outlay and an adequate check on ordinary working 
expenses.* It is also advisable to pay ■^%ry special attention to 
the form of accoimts and to the statistics. In order that finan¬ 
cial considerations should be given the weightiest consideration 
before expenditure is actually incurred, financial advisers of 
independent authority are"of advantage. •Similarly in Posts and 
Telegraphs and other quaki-commercial concerns, steps must 
always be‘taken to maintain (by a rggular and systematic check) 
a strict relation bjstweei^ the staff empfoj^d and^he amount of 
work done, and to improve the averse output. The ^alue of 
outside tenders for the construction of all large buildings, the 
cutting ^own of construction&l and general stoics td a minimum 
of 80 many months’ supply, the charging of “ economic ” rents 
for all accommodation provided, care in the {fiacing of contracts, 
and a general but severe controi of existing and future expenditure, 
cannot be too highly assessed. 

* See Chapter XXXjf. 
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Other Expenditubb 

4. The last group of public expenditure is an omnibus head, 
and will vary in different countries. It includes, i^rthe case of 
India, what cannot be included under the mainfgroups, e.g. 
allowances under treaties, refunds, drawbacks, and certain civil 
superannuation and pension charges. This head ij an insig¬ 
nificant one, as it must be necessarily. 



CHAPTER X 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF CENTRAL, •’ROVINCIAL, 

AND LOCAL EXPE?IDITURE 

1. The distribution of public expenditure between the Central 
or Federal Government, Provincial or State Governments (where 
these exist), and local authorities is frequently, if not alw^s, the 
result of historical conditions. In the United States constitution, 
for example, the powers of the?Federal Government are set out, 
and all powers of government not tak ^4 over by the Federal* 
Government belong to State GovemJnents. The British North 
America Act of 1867, framed shortly after the American Civil 
War, enumerated the powers of Provinclhl Governments, and all 
powers not so enumerated were to be exercised by the Dominion 
or Central Government. It is true that the British Norths 
America Act enumerates a series of subjects pertaining to the 
Dominion Government. ’This is “ for gAater certainty, but not 
so as to restrict the generality ” of the legislative power “ with 
regard to’all matters not coming itithin the class of subjects of 
this Act assigned exclusively t?) the l^islatujes of the pro¬ 
vinces ”. Similarly, in the Indian Cpnatitution of.l9)t8 central 
and provincial subjects aie given, bu<j it is expressly provided 
that ajl matters exempted^ from inclusioq>*amohg provincial 
subjects, and “ all other matters not included among provincial 
subjects,” belong to the Central Government. For historical 
rq^ons, too, the most important so\irces sf ravenue, direct 
taxes, belonged to the individual component States of the 
German, Empire, while the Empire itsglf ^ad to rely on indirect 
taxation. Germany pmd the penalty for delaying to adapt, 
before the outbreak of war, the needs of the Imperial Budget to 

82 o 
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the changing conditions, Khd therefore it had to depend on enor- 
mona loans. In Great Britain and New Zealand the division 
between central and local expenditure is also traceable to his¬ 
torical factors. The modem history of rates in ><he former 
begins with the poor-rate of 1572, 1598, and esploially 1601. 
These lotes are all levied according to the annual value of 
proper^ rateable to the poor-rate, either as part of tlfb poor-rate 
or on the same lines as the poor-rate. In some countries, as in 
India, a possible widening of provincial and local powers, and a 
corresponding curtailment of the Central Government’s poweif, 
i.e. a distribution of functions, especially in matters of a more or 
less local interest anfl importance, is at work. While the ad¬ 
vantages of a strong Central or Federal Government are as clear 
as sunlight, a wise decentralisation for financial reasons alone is 
invariably essential. No better illustrations of this principle can 
be found than* in the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act of 1900, the South Africa Act of 1909, and, to a less extent, 
in the Government of Indili Act of 1919. In these Acts the 
golden workable mean appears to have been attained in view of 
the loi al conditions neanliar to each country. In some countries, 
however, there is a “ tightening up ” on the part of the Central 
Government at the expense of provincial or local authorities. 
Here again this is at the bottom obviously historical. The 
powers of an Australian State, an Indian or Canadian pro- 
•vincial government, an American State or “ Commonwealth ” 
or a Swiss canton fire very much greater than those of the 
English cormty. The Basis of the French canton, arrondisse- 
ment, and department, or the Prussian district, circle, and 
province, is historibal, and the centralised systeA of the 
forAer and als» of Ifafly goes T)ack to ^he eighteenth 'century 
and earli^y. 

2. The importance of.central, provincial, and local expendi¬ 
ture vari^, as is fts.be expected, m different countnes. .Before 
the War, in Great Britain central and local expenditure (».e. local 
rateable exijendituA, excluding expenditure from loans) was 
in the proportion*of 4-6 ; 5-4. Sidctf then the proportion has 
changed, and approximately 71 per cent of public expenditure 
in 1P21 was central, ai)d ^e remainder, 29 per cent, local. The 
expenditure froja central sources was ^1079 millions and the 
rateable expenditure about £460 millions, inclusive of about 
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£30 milliona received from the Exchfequer.^ The proportionate 
expenditure expressed in the form of percentages is as follows : 


PkoPO^IOKAI. ExPBMDITtIBK—CENTRAL, PrOVINOIAL, AND IiOOAL • 



* In this Btaiement c&re has» as far as practicable, been taken to count 
figures only once, e.g. expenditure paic^out of central or provincial revenues 
to local authorities has been included only under local authoritior Exact 
uniformity in the table can scarcely 1^ looted for. 

t Central and Provincial only. 

3. In the above table it will b^ seen that in all countries, 
with the exception of Australia, the Central Government is 
responsible for the larger part of pubjic expenditure. This is 
not unnatural, as the Central Government has to &o those things, 
such as defence, where unity is essential or where a wide outlook 
must be taken. Moreover, the Central Government has a better 
trained secretariat or body of ofiScials wJ^cfi a local authority does 
not ordinarily possess.® There are, however, certain heads of 
expenditure which are better controlled by local than central or 
State authorities. Minute supeijvfeion is required in expenditure 
on lighting, sewers, and the poor-rate, aM this <S often, but not 
invariably, done far more efficiently* by local authoriiles where 
local patriotism exists. 'I(j New South Wales,, for example, 
hospitals, benevolent institutions, public Kl^raries, ;^rk8, and 

I ** The fact that an overburdened Central Government hands over some 
of ite functions to Local Government which ia^often m a position to discharge 
them more economically and t^ffiCiently, is no reasoi* wh^a the taxpayer at 
large should be relieved at the expense of the less fortunate groups of rate* 
payers. Government, therefore, makes an annual contribution from the 
public pua-ee toward the needs of local authoi^tie^’* (Higgs, iiatioiud Fituinc^ 
(Methuen & Co.), p. 88). 

* In the supreme Qovefxrcnent in India secretaries arc^appointed for three 
years only and selected from the vartoua provinces. 
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okurclies are imder the control of municipal and shire councils. 
These councils are permitted to borrow up to 20 per cent of the 
unimproved value in mimicipalities, and the loans are guaranteed 
by the Government. Special local and loan rates imposed 
on the improved or unimproved value as the council prefers. 
The rateable value of coal mines, for example, is fixed at 60 per 
cent of the gross value of the average annual output for the 
preceding three years, and other mines are assessed at 40 per 
cent for the same period. In the self-governing Dominions it is 
customary for the Central Government to subsidise the provincesi 
as, for example, in Axistralia, South Africa, andaCanada. In 
India the reverse is tile case. The Provincial Governments make 
a fixed annual assignment (which is a fixed prior charge on 
provincial revenues) to the Central Government. It is hoped 
that in a few years it will be feasible to wipe out such assign¬ 
ments completely, especially from the fact that the provincial 
revenues are less elastic than ^ose of the Central Government, 
and also because the provinces must devote in the near future 
large sums for primary education and other nation - building 
••activities. 

4. What then should bS the broad lines of the division be¬ 
tween Central or Federal, Provincial or State, and local expendi¬ 
ture ? A pre^c line dt demarcation is of course impossible. 
It will be advisable to examine the Budgets of various countries 
#nd to draw from this examination the principle or principles on 
which the division haa been made in practice. 

In all Federal Govenftnents security Is their primary function, 
and therefore expenditure on defence is retained by the supreme 
or Central Governmdht. _In ihe United States, India,* and the 
self-J'oveming Sominidhs, defence, a sujjject qf tUe mdst vital 
and genc||;al interest to tie coimtry as a whole, is rightly a 
central subject. Custom^, including tariffs, shipping, immigra¬ 
tion, fore^ relatieins, post offices, sblegraphs, including jrireless 
telegraphy, census and statistics, and the country’s debt apart 
from the debt of Strfte and local authorities are suitable subjects 
of federal or «enttal expenditure. * Other subjects which m%y 
conveniently fall within this category are the civil and criminal 
lawpf the land, togetl^rViih central police organisation. It is 
m the long run a^ain to a Federal constita(jjon to have uniformity 
throughout the country in these matters. 
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State or provincial items include education, the conservation 
of health^ and sanitation, law and justice, including prisons and 
police, public works such as irrigation works, roads, bridges, and 
provmcial«(building8, industries, labour, payments for interest 
and sinking funds in connection ■with State debt, and similar 
payments. Anything affecting local self-government, sueh as the 
constitution of municipalities, district boards or similar local 
bodies, is a fit subject of State or provincial expenditure. 

Local expenditure ordinarily should include expenditure on 
education, police, a fresh and adequate supply of water, sanita¬ 
tion, lightingc roads, tramways, cemeteries, crematoria or burn¬ 
ing ghats, markets, parks, and similar wcSrks and services. Of 
the rate expenditure of local authorities in Great Britain for 
1921-22, estimated at £192 millions, poor relief and education 
each accounted for £40 millions, police for £11 millions, acd 
other expenditure for £101 millions. Poor relief, <education, and 
police -together accounted for 47«per cent of such expenditure. 
In India for the financial year ended Slst March 1920 the aggre^ 
gate expenditure of municipalities (of which there were 739 with 
a population of over 17 millions) was Rs.^lOQlakhs (£14 millions),' 
including debt expenditure of Rstll lakhs (£73,000). The 
aggregate expenditure of district and sub-district boards in the 
same period (including debt items) Ws Rs.9S0 lakhs (£6-6 
millions). During this period 23-8 per cent of the gross expendi¬ 
ture of municipalities, district and sub-district boards was spenf,.. 
on. public works, including roads, 11-8 p* cent on education, 
i 15 0 per cent on sanitatibn, hospitals, efc., and 44-7 per cent on 
debt and miscellaneous expenditure. In New Zealand 72-3 per 
ceqt was-^ devoted to public works, 12-5 p6r cent to loans, and 
6-7 per fcent to manageptent. ' ' 

From the classifications given above it will be*evjjlent that 
there is no absolute unifermity between country and country, 
owing ipainly to historical causes. In some*e&3es, as in Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, the Dominion or Federal Govern¬ 
ment had a later birth than that of the J)rovinces or States. 
This is not an invariable "nlie, as, for examine, in India, where 
there has been for long a powerful Central Government. The 
long list of Govemors-General from VJ&n^n Hastings shows this 

> Including hoipitnis, TUBpensariea, asylums, and pAvislon for medical 
education, a * 
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to have been the case, ai^ this supreme Government, with the 
acquisition of new territory and general economic progress, has 
gradually delegated powers to local administrations, especially 
where a high degree of co-ordination appears to be,^ changed 
circumstances, unnecessary. , No imiform division between 

central ^r federal, provincial or State, and local expenditure. 
Take, for example, education and police. Education is both 
State afid local expenditure, since education is of general interest 
to the community (and therefore of importance to the State as 
a whole) ^d of special or local interest as in elementary educa¬ 
tion. In Prussia and other States of the Deutscheg Reich, where 
education is compul*)ry for children from six to fourteen, the 
free elementary schools (Vdlksschulen) and the middle schools of 
the towns (Burgerschulen and Hohere Burgerschulen) are main¬ 
tained by local rates with grants from the State. In addition to 
these the welljknown gymnasien (w^hich prepare in a nine years’ 
course pupils for the universities) and technical and normal 
.schools are also met from.State and local resources. In the 
highest spheres of education it *18 not possible to expect local 
rates to bear a large^proportion of their cost—at any rate in 
cases where such institutions are national or provincial in 
character, and therefore rightly a charge on national or pro¬ 
vincial revenues. Expenditure on police is sometimes similarly 
partly State and partly local. While the State is vitally inter¬ 
ested in the preservation of law and order, it cannot be doubted 
that local authoritiea, if animated by a real spirit of local self- 
government, can supcr*ise the control -of the police, only general 
supervision being kept in the hallds of Government. Thus 
m Great Britain local autho,fities possess a considerable control 
over their popce, bt* the Home Office, WhiteSiall, "exercises 
genera^l ijipqfvision. In qjher cases the%hole of the expenditure 
on pohce is State expenditure, on the principle laid down by John 
Stuart Mill in his^ Representative tOovernmeM (1861) that “ it 
would not be a matter personally indifferent to the rest of the 
country if any part of it became a nest of robbers or a focus of 
demoralisation, owing t<^the maladministration of the police 
6. It is not the duty of State or provincial governments to 
reUeve local authorities* of expenditure that rightly pgrtains to 
local authorities. In some countries, notably in India, municipali¬ 
ties have been*acou8tomed to look to" Government for grants. 
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and to shun improving the machinery of rating and valuation. 

Jn Abmedabad, for example, with a population of 300,000 and 
no less than drf cotton milla, it ia very doubtful whether local 
rates ahonM not bear the full coat of renewing, for example, 
machinery Ar pumping water, instead of seeking and obtaining in 
forma pauperis subventions for this and for other similar {pirposes 
such as ho^itals and other local institutions. Grants have been 
given, noti^thstanding a rise in recent years of at least‘tenfold 
in land values. In short, expenditure should have been met by 
increased local rates on real property in order to meSt what is 
of particular j value to the community. The example of the 
United States in this respect is of interest* The main expendi¬ 
ture in individual States is undertakeh by the local authorities in 
counties, townships, or school districts. 

6 . To sum up, no clear line of demarcation is possible betweep 
central, provincial, and purely local expenditure. The differ¬ 
ences that exist are largely, very largely, the result of historical 
conditions. As a general rule it may be stated that wh4re the 
interests of the State as a wholt are concerned {e.g. in defence), 
then the expenditure is undoubtedly central and not local. 
Where, too, in addition to the good*of the whole community, 
there are advantages in uniform action, then the expenditure 
should be met from central (or State) s&urces. In cases where 
particular interests are paramount, or detailed local supervision 
required, local authorities should be the sjrending authority. 



CHAPTER XI 


EXPENDITURE CHARGEABLE TO CAPITAL 

1. The problem of ej^enditure chargeable to capit^ has received 
unusual prominence in rec^t years mainly, if not quite entirely, 
owing to the Great War. What expenditure on the part of 
Ijublic authorities should be incurred out of capital, and what 
expenditure sjiould be incurred from revenue ? What are the 
general principles on which caQital expenditure is to be incurred ? 

. Should' non-productive expenditure invariably be met out of 
revenue, and out of revenue oifly ? For the present we shall 
attempt briefly to answer these interesting points of public 
expenditure. 

2. The importance of the problem may be seen from the 
detailed tables (XXV.-XXVII.) in Appendix, showing the public 
debt of various countries before and after the War. The general 
results may be conveniently summarised thus : 


Country 

• 

Currency, etc. 

TotalaDebt in 

Equivalent in Years’ 
Purchase of Itevenue. 

Pre-War 

Year. 

1021-22. 

In pre¬ 
war Y«lr 

To-day 

(ld21-22). 

India 

I.Akh9 c4 Bs. 

401,09 

722,65 

3-6 

3-6 

United. Kingdom 

Million £ 

708 

7,721 

3-6 

6-9 

Canada 

• 

A44 

625 • 

5-2 

8'7 

Australia* 



860 t 

4-9 

, 5-8 

South Altrica . 


126 

192 t 

7-3 

5-9 

New Zealand 


100 

206 t 

8*1 

61 

United States 

^Million $ 

2,912 

25,952 X 

3-9 

3-9 

France > 

Million fr. 

33,<3> 

317,531 

7*1 

13*6 

Belgium 


3,739 

34,234 t 

4-9 

16*3* 

Japan 

Milliop yen 

2,545 

3,593 t 

4'3 

2-6 

Italy 

- -- p — 1 

Bti^oi^Ure 

13,798 

72,574 

51 , 

31 


— -- p - 1 - 1 - 1 —,-‘ ' 

■ Tear 191S-19. t Year 1920-21. J Yeor 1919-20. 
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Before the War Great Britain’s debt twis £16-4 per head ; to-day 
(1921-22) it is £163, an increase of 987 per cent, or an amount 
no man in his senses would have dared to prophesy some years 
ago, even allowing for changes in the taxable capacity of its 
people. Thk debt of other countries per head has increased as 
follows : »• 


« 

Debt per Head. 

increase 
Per Cent. 

India 

From R8.19 in 

1913-14 to Rs.29 in 1921-22* 

63 

Uanada 


£18-6 


£71 in 1919 

282 

Australia . • . 


£69 


„ £165 in 1920-21 

126 

New Zdaland 


£92 


£169 in 1920-21 

84 

South Africa 


£20 


£27 in 1920-21 

36 

Fiance 


Fr.849 


„ Fr.8100 in 1921-22 

854 

Belgium 


Fr.604 


Fr.4688 in 1920-21 

810 

Italy 


L.391 


L.1870 in 1920-21 

378 

Japan . 


Y.48 


„ Y.64 in 1921-22 

33 ' 


3. There are some writers on pul^ic finance who hold that to . 
charge to revenue what should'be charged to capital is a great 
injustice to the taxpayer. It is, in addition, an instance of very , 
faulty book-keeping. German writers o! the middle and latter 
half of the nineteenth century, such as Dietzel, Stein, and Wagner, 
would have all extraordinary expenditure me* from loans 
because of a capital investment. On the other hand, there are 
others who hold that all extraordinary expenditure, if un- ^ 
productive, should be met from income, and unless it can thus 
be met, should not be. incurred. Gladstone attempted un¬ 
successfully to finance England’s war expenditure in the Crimea 
without loans. He beheved that nations should meet from year 
to year .the expenditure which war necessitate^. This “ ia a 
salutary and wholesome'check, making them feel wjiat,they are 
about, and making them,measure the cost of the benefit on 
which they may calculate ”.t Baatable, in hie PubltOc Finance, 
holds tfiat “ this concession to the policy oJ borrowing should 
not be stretched to include the cost of works or other State 
action that yields no revenue. Non-efconomUs ® o^penditure is 
primarily to be met out of income, and unless it can be so dealt 
with ought not to be incurred. National culture, education, the 
promotion of social progress are all most desirable ; but their 
* Hansard, p. 376, Maroh 6, 1864. * /.e. non*x>roduotiTe. 
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promotion is not so urgently required as to need the use of 
borrowing by the public powers. It is indeed true that much of 
State expenditure may be regarded as indirectly productive, and 
as likely to add to the national income in the future. A loan 
for the purpose of extendiag education, or for iihproving the 
housing of the workers, though it does not directly provide the 
interest needed, may yet so increase the income of thwommunity 
as to make the tax receipts greater, without any increase either 
in rates or in rigour of collection. Regarded in the abstract, such 
a procee<Jing seems defensible ; the real objections to it arise 
from the difficulty of application. The results of expenditure of 
the kind are hard eto trace or measure, and any statement 
respecting them must rest in a great degree on conjecture. The 
cost of the loan is definite and precise, and it constitutes a real 
burden on the resources of the society. Prudence seems accord¬ 
ingly to suggest that borrowing should hardly ever be adopted 
except for strictly economic "expenditure, and then only when 
the extension of the State domain is clearly advisable.” ^ 

4. A view similar to this was expressed by the Hon. Sir 
Basil Blackett,® Fipange Minister of India, in his Budget speech, 
1923. Speaking in the Indian Legislative Assembly, he said; 
“ We have spent many crores on unproductive purposes, the 
expenditure ^n, which "is classed as capital expenditure. New 
Delhi ® is the most obvious example. I can see no justification 
other than sheer necessity for not treating this expenditure as 
chargeable against revenue, and in any case it ought to be repaid 
out of revenue at an*early date.” * ’In regard to those States 
which, refusing to balance their income and expenditure, meet 
deficits from loans,* e.y. ^by <expenditure from capital "in place of 
e:^)enditure faom re-fenue, hS said: “J'he individualVho lives 
beyondsjiis income year 1^ year does not escape the penalty, and 
the same is true of a ,State. The* individual who makes this 
mistake*quiokly*find8 himself con^elled to consent to » ruthless 
cutting down of his expenditure or is driven either to sell or to 
mortgage a part of the whole of his possessions ; or, in the worst 

* Bastable, Public Finance, Book V. ch. v. pp. 670*71, 

* Sir Blackett. K.C.B., was Controller of Finance. H.M. Treasury, 

frQm 1919 to 1922. , 

* Originally estixnated to cost £4,000.000. * In January 1923 tfae coat was 
eatimated at Ra.R92 lakhs or £8,614,000. 

* LegUiaUve Atsembly DtbaUa, voL ill. No. 48, p. 2031. 
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event, to cheat his creditors. A State is in the same position, 
but the position is frequently obscured by the fact that the 
State’s creditors are in another capacity the citizens of the State, 
and its taxijayers. And the State which is driven to cheat its 
creditors does not always realise what it is doing, although its 
unsound methods are adopted at the expense not only«of the 
wealth and happiness of its own citizens, but also at considerable 
risk to social order within its borders.” A striking exanSple of 
the truth of this is Germany, which entered the War with an 
uisdeveloped system of taxation, having no large annu^ revenue 
from taxation.. To meet the enormous cost of the War it relied 
on loans followed by more loans—a suicidal poUcy financially. 
Its persistent and heavy borrowings crippled it, and in 1918 the 
Revolution took place. Too large borrowings afiect the ordinary 
revenue detrimentally, as an unusual proportion of expenditure 
is required for debt charges. Still further borrowings are made 
on disadvantageous terms, and insalvency usually follows. 

6 . All things considered, it may, be said that expenditure 
chargeable to capital is justified tu three instances : 

(i.) for permanent productive investqjifn.ts, i.e. for the con¬ 
struction of public works Such as irrigation works, 
railways, etc., and also certain works, civil and quasi¬ 
military, which give the prospeCt of a reti*n on capital 
over a long series of years ; 

(ii.) in an extraordinary emergency like war ; and 
(iii.) in cases of temporary necessity —{of casual deficits and 
(6) wasting assdts. • 

6 . Firstly with regard to (i.)—capital expenditure for pro¬ 
ductive purposes. It is unfair to a^ t|ie tdScpayers of a single 
year to b6ar the entire bjprden of Vorks >rtuch will be a souibe 
of profit as well as a benefit to the coipmunity over & p^iod of 
years. In most cases the taxpayers wqiild be unable to meet 
such a demand. To take onl instance : thev^ukkur Barrage, 
the largest irrigation scheme in the world, is estimated to cost 
Rs.18 crores (£12 millions), and on completion will increase the 
area under cultivation by 6,300,000 sk^es. The value of the 
gross produce of Sind, which in a bad year such as 1921 wai 
worth R8.26'4 crores (£17-6 millions) an^ hj a fair ySar such eu 
1922 Bs.37-4 crores (£2^ millions), will be less liajple to fluctua 
tion, and wh^n the scheme is complete will be on present prioei 
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no less than Rs.S? crore8i(£58 millions) per annum. As the State 
develops its activities the amount of capital expenditure will 
increase. In India, for example, capital expenditure is all too 
small. The habit of investment is not widespread as it is in 
France and in England, owing to the blight of illiteracy that 
prevaik up and down the countryside. It must not be ass’umed 
that the contraction of debt means the destruction of capital. 
So far from being thrown away, it may increase the revenue. 

Loans for capital expenditure should be fixed within such 
limits as will make the payment of interest and the gradnal 
repayment of the principal over a stated period, i.e. by the 
operation of a sinliing fund, a certainty. In regard to local 
authorities, such as municipalities, it is often advisable to limit 
even arbitrarily the amount of the debt which these authorities 
may legally contract, e.g. a fixed percentage of the assessed 
valuation of»its real estate. It is sound policy to make pro¬ 
vision for the gradual repayment of the loan from an early period 
of its currency. The payments may be spread over even 80 
years,^ according to the nature of the undertaking and the length 
of time for which Jt%jitility is to endure. If the original form 
of the capital is an asset ^hich is liable to become antiquated in, 
say, 40 years, the sinking fund payments should be such as to- 
extinguish tBe debt wfthin that period. It is not essential that 
sinking fund payments should take place from the first year of 
the loan. Indeed it is often convenient to postpone these pay¬ 
ments until the cohcern for which the capital was raised is in 
working order. The flbnstruction of the work should be pushed 
on rapidly, as small grants are to €e condemned not only from 
the engineering brft frqm Jihe financial point of view. Com- 
mhrcial methods shoifld be adopted froja the outsht. ’ 

Wh^jre a State’s resources are limited and credit easily shaken 
by even slight over-borjowing (and many instances leap to one’s 
memory), tfie siAising fund, even fti productive capital^expendi- 
ture, increases confidence and the marketability of the loan. 
Instosnce compaiftes, for example, when looking for sources of 
ihvestment, »lwE»ys prefer loans of^ reasonable terminable nalyire 
with adeqimte sinldng funds. Many countries, therefore, apply 

‘ The ennnal einting fuifh for the Dominlpn of delude extfngaiehes the 
groea debt of the4)omixiion in 76 yeers. For yredootive expenditore in Xndie 
M> yean woidd be raiteble. 
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a given sum annually from taxation <k savings to the reduction 
of debt, and the interest on these annual sums accumulate for 
the same object. The Chinese Imperial Government 6 per cent 
Gold Loan.pf 1896 for £16 millions has a sinking fund which will 
extinguish the loan in thirty-six jsears. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment 6 per cent Keorganisation Gold Loan of 1913 dor £26 
millions is'for 47 years and is redeemable by the action of a 
sinking funtl by 37 annual drawings commencing in 1924. Ex¬ 
perience teaches that it is of little use to devote the surplus 
ot good years to the reduction of debt. There is always a 
strong temptyition to reduce taxation or to spend the surplus 
in directions other than in the reduction® of debt. An over¬ 
flowing treasury is almost certain to produce unwise legislation 
in this respect, especially in countries comparatively young in 
democracy. , 

7. Capital expenditure is in the second place permissible in 
the extraordinary emergencies demanding large outlays, e.^. wars 
or earthquakes involving cxcessivs destruction, such as the 
Japanese earthquake of 1923. 'We have already indicated that 
public expenditure chargeable to capitp,}, does not mean the • 
destruction of capital, but even profitable investment. McCulloch 
goes so far as to hold that the provision of funds from capital 
for war may bring a considerable net g^n to a cctuntry. “ No 
sacrifices ”, he says, “ can be too great that are required to pre¬ 
serve national security and independence, and a loan expended i 
on armies and fleets employed for such a puSpose is quite as well 
and profitably employed ds if it has been‘-laid out on agriculture 
or in promoting manufactures or trade.” In war the fate of 
present and future generations is in.thq balance and part of the 
burden rightly falls on ppsterity. "■ Moreover, the expenditiue has 
to be undertaken promptly, and the money is required kuqfadiately 
at almost any cost. > 

WithJiia usual shrewdness} the author of thffWeaUh cf Nations 
remarks that the borrowing of capital for war expenditure has 
the disadvantage that it removes an adequate bheok on the under¬ 
taking and continuance of ‘war. Taxa^on, oa tho' other hand, 
raises criticisms in the legislature which aflects those responsible 
for the policy of war. Between 4th Aughst 1914 and 31st March 
1920 the German Reich issued loans to the enormpus sum of over 
222,000,000,000 marks, and, as we have already seen, the War 
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expenditure had to be met from loans contracted in an ever- 
rising market. In Great Britain, however, the maximum of 
taxation was imposed, and resort to loans was accompanied by a 
change in the revenue system.* Expenditure from capital is 
indispensable to sound war finance, and lightens, if intelligently 
and disareetly used, the burden of war. 

The financing of the Great War has taught us that a war 
cannot ^e financed either by loans or by taxes. At tfie outbreak 
of war more has to be raised by loans than by taxes, but as the 
war proceeds the proportion of expenditure from revenue must 
increase. In other words, the machinery of taxatjpn should run 
at a greater speed. sThe aim of the statesman is to increase 
taxation to a point that thS taxable capacity of the country can 
bear. This should be sufiiciently high to provide for all extra 
4cbt charges and at the same time to make adequate provision 
for the repayment of debt within a reasonable period without 
prejudicing industry or curtailing war production. There is no 
definite time within which the war debts should be repaid, because 
the date of the next war cannot te foreseen. The golden rule is 
to pay off the debt aj^ast as the resources of the country will 
allow. If a provision for ft sinking fund will enable the coimtry 
to float its loans at a lower rate of interest this is an undoubted 
advantage, bat a sinkiftg fund for dead-weight debt sometimes 
results in a good deal of statistical juggling, as the history of 
English sinking funds proves. A sinking fund, if provided, 
would probably be for half the period fixed for productive ex¬ 
penditure, say forty yeftrs. In the case of a great nation which 
raised its revenue from taxation to ^ke highest possible limit to 
defray a^arge part "of the ^traordinary expenditure} a simple 
paying off andk wiping out of Hs own debt is g, sifficiently safe 
plan. , 

8. The third case wh§re recourse to loans may be desirable is 
that of temporary, necessity. Thl^ class must not be^held to 
include much. It is indeed intended to be anything but com¬ 
prehensive, and to*be severely limited in its meaning. “ Tem¬ 
porary necessity ’I is not^i haven of rest for the financier anxiojis 

^ The expenditure chargeable against revenue was as follows—the revenue 
is g^ven in biLskets—(in miflions sterling) : Year ended 3lst Mi^jrch—1814, 
(pre-War), £197 (£19S) ; 1916.*£1133 (£827) ; I 9 I 6 , £1560 (£337) ; 1917, £2198 
(£573) ; 1918, £2686 (£707) ; 1919, £2579 (£889).; vl920. £1666 (£1340) ; 1921, 
£1195 (£1428) ; 1922, £1079 (£1126) ; 1923, £910 (£911). 
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to raise loans. It embraces practically only two instances of 
temporary necessity. In the first place it includes the coveting 
of a casual deficit of a small amount (but not a series of recurrent 
deficits).^ Careful budgeting means the equating of revenue 
with expenditure.* Sometimes it happens that revenue may not 
come up to expectation on account of some unforeseen event. 
As Governments do not keep a large reserve in their Finance 
Departments,® it may be necessary to throw this deficit dii to the 
following year. The deficit of a bad year is thus carried by the 
surplus of a good year, and a revision of the taxation System and 
retrenchmenli.are avoided. Public credit will not be injured, but 
rather the reverse, by the knowledge that Government has been 
alive to the situation and taken tim^ by the forelock. Another 
instance is the construction of very urgent works which happen 
to be not productive but a wasting asset. If, for example, 
Government decides that it must construct houses for its police 
in an area where housing accomnsodation is difficult to obtain, it 
may be compelled to undertake oat of “ sheer necessitjr ” the 
.construction of tenements froA capital in the same way that a 
manufacturer may do so for his mill han^. The millowner would • 
ordinarily build the houses or tenerflents from capital and set 
aside a suitable sum annually as depreciation over, say, forty 
years. If he had a good year or series*of years larger amounts 
might be set aside and the buildings written down considerably. 
Similarly Government would set aside a certain amount annually, 
to a sinking fund—^the longer the period o^the currency or run¬ 
ning oS of the loan, the less the annual j^ayments to the sinking 
fund. It might be possible to pay part of the expenses for con¬ 
struction' from revenue and part, from capital. The amount 
absolutely nefcessary for Governmfent to grant as house allowance 
to enable these officers to live in the {trea in which ihejs have to 

* Cf. the Indian Finance indm^r’s remarks in his Budge^t 8x>eeoh quoted 
above : Wbefi I came to look int^the finances of India*for the lauft few years, 

I was tempted to wonder whether it was not rather a rake’s progress. For 
five years In succession, India has had a deficit. The accumulated total of 
these deficits amounts to no less than 100 orores, and*^thia in spite of the fact 
that in the last two Budgets addittonal taxation has been iip posed estimated 
to*bring in about 28 crores during the year 1922-23.’* 

* A budgeted surplus tends to encourage extravagance, while moderate 

defioite tepd to the exercise of economy. ^ ^ * 

* The Finance Department of the ^vemmbnt of Bombay, with a revenue 
in 1022-23 of Rs.ldOO lakha, kept only R8.20 lakhs or 1*4 per cent as a special 
reserve for oo^tingenoies. 
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live might be capitalised, »ay over forty years, the life of the 
buildings, and this amount paid from revenue. At all events, in 
the case of wasting or melting assets the debt charge should be 
sufficient to pay interest and to wipe out the principal in forty 
, or any stated number of years. 

One school of financial opinion maintains that all unproduc¬ 
tive expenditure is primarily to be met out of revenue f>r income, 
and it ought not to be incurred from capital, however strong a 
sinking fund may be established. A strict adherence to this 
theory woifld in the long run mean the curtailment of civil an<f 
other works till the revenue position of a country improves. The 
opposite school hold.s that i^ certain conditions loans to provide 
for non-revenue-yielding expenditure may be necessary. These 
conditions are (1) the benefit conferred on posterity by the work 
which will last for a period, often a long period of years. It is 
held to be undesirable that the present generation should pay for 
what does not benefit it exclusively ; (2) the heavy pressure of 
existing taxation, especially iktherj is a large degree of inequality 
in distribution and the consequent fear that the imposition of 
••any additional burdqp ayiy involve an unbearable strain. 

The first view is strictly'in harmony with the best of financial 
traditions and is certainly sound. It is the one to which all 
soundly financed Governments should look despite the exigencies 
of post-War finance, becaixse countries are impoverished and it is 
Jfnwise to sink savings in uses which yield a return after a long 
interval. A recent Cambridge writer puts it aptly thus : “ As 
a co m mu n ity we cannot'save so mucin we ought not to save so 
much, when we are impoverished as when we are prosperous. It 
is vital to appreciate ^his J^rukh, because, as we shall sde, by no 
meafis all the sawing of\he worlS is donejjy individuals.' There 
are many^mts of ‘ collectiw saving ’, which take place in actual 
fact ; still more which we^re often urged to undertake. And it 
is of practital Impdrtance to realise fmst the very consideiations, 
which call most urgently for individual thrift, forbid a great 
indulgence in such pfojects. A time of national poverty is not a 
time when it i? suitable for the Statef t<f embark on large schemes 
of capital development: we require our resoiurces for more 
inundate ends.” * This*,view should certainly not be*lightly 
discarded unless ^he conditions postulate^.by the second school 
’^Hendenon, Supply and Demand (Cambridge Unirerrity Pre»), p. 129. 
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of financial thought are most clearly and unmistakably estab¬ 
lished and unless the urgency of the unproductive work to be 
undertaken is proved beyond all shadow of doubts This is 
indeed difficult in times of impoverishment. In all circumstances 
it is desirable that sinking funds should be so adjusted that un¬ 
productive loans are extinguished much sooner than pfoductive 
loans, at Jpast within forty years. ^ 

• Conclusions • 

9. The principles governing public expenditure chargeable to 
capital may be summarised thus : ^ • 

(1) Except in three cases where recourse to loans is necessary 
or desirable, public expenditure should be met from income, if 
necessary by increased taxation. 

(2) Even if the expenditure is abnormal and extends for more 

than a twelvemonth, taxation rfhould be increased to meet this 
charge as far as practicable. ^ • 

(3) The three instances where loans are necessary or desirable 

are (a) permanently productive investments; (6) an extra¬ 

ordinary emergency, such as war; and (c) certain cases of 
temporary necessity, e.g. a casual deficit. 

(4) In permanently productive investments‘'the repa 3 nnent 

of the capital spread over several years is better than sudden 
heavy taxation, and commercial methods should be adopted frogi 
the beginning of the undertaking. * 

(6) In an extraordinary emergency such as war, enhanced 
taxation would neither be sufficiently productive nor immediate. 
The dangers of the system arise feora the* apparent lightness of 
the burden of loans as compared with‘that oC taxation. ' The 
ideal is to impose the maximum of taxation from the-butset, i.e. 
to get the maximum in the form of taxes from the imwiUing as 
well as loans from the willing. (See (2) aboi^fi.) 

(6) In ctises of temporary necessity public credit will not be 
afiected by, for example, provision against a casual deficit of a 
■bad year being carried on to the following year? Constant changes 
in the taxation system are avoided. On the rarest of occasions 
political reasons may be so important that it may be considered 
politic to avoid fresh-taxation and to incur the,.expenditure £com 
capital. 
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(7) Sinkitig funds for productive and unproductive capital 

expenditure increase confidence, es’pecially where resources are 
limited and credit easily shaken by over-borrowing. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to make gradual provision for the repayment of a 
loan from an early period of Its currency. This is preferable, as 
experiejfce shows, to devoting the surpluses of good years to debt 
reduction. 2 

(8) The successful operation of a sinking fund depends on (a) 
the regular investment of a sura obtained from taxation or from 
savings, and (6) the accumulation of all the interest upon sucfi 
sums. As a general rule the period for productive loans may be 
fixed at as much as 5ghty ^ears and for unproductive loans at 
forty years or less according to the life of the wasting asset. 



CHAPTER XII 

SUMB (4KNKRAL, PROBLEMS OK EXPENDITURE 

Ordinary and ExtraordiStary Expenditure 

1. We have already referred to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between ordinary and extraordinary expenditure^ “ Every 
Government should,” according to the Brussels Einancial Con¬ 
ference, 1020, ‘‘ us the first social and financial reform o^ which 
all others depend, restrict it^ ordhiary recurrent expenditure, 
including the service of the debt, to such an amount as can be 
covered by its ordinary revenue ; . . . (Jminflon all unproductive* 
extraordinary expenditure ; restrict even productive extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure to the lowe.st amount. If the above 
principles are accepted and applied, loans will not*be required for 
recurrent ordinary expenditure ; borrowing lor that purpose 
must cease. In a number of countries, however, although th* 
ordinary charges can be met from revenue* heavy extraordinary 
expenditure mu.st at the' present time be undertaken on capital 
account. This applies more especially in the ca.se of those coun¬ 
tries devastated during the War,»wht)se reconstruction charges 
cannot possibly he met from ortfinary reSeipts. eThe restoration 
of the deva.stated areas is of capital importance ifit the re¬ 
establishment of normal Ajonomic conditions, and_ loans for this 
purpose are" not only unavoidable but justififi.'ble.® But in view 
of the shortage of capital it will be difficult to secure the sums 
required even for this purpose, and onl^ the^nost urgent schemes 
should be pressed forward iinmediately.” 

> P. 63. . . ■ . 

* Ficnoh savings have provided most t^e capital required the 
restoration of the French devastated areas. (One of the problems of Xtepara* t 
tions is to shift this oapitaf lihbUity of the French GovernAent to the shoulders 
of the Qermaa Government with the least disturbcuace.) 

100 
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The expressions “ ordinary ” or “ normal ” and “ extra¬ 
ordinary ” or “ abnormal ” are for all practical purposes suffi¬ 
ciently well understood in the science of finance, and it was in 
view of this that the Brussels International Conference (which 
comprised leading financial eicperts of the thirty-nine countries 
represented) passed the resolution already quoted. The terms 
ordinary and extraordinary are self-explanatory. Extraordinary 
expenditure includes exceptional expenditure of a more or less 
non-recurring nature. Some countries, such as Canada and 
Germany, under extraordinary expenditure include all capital 
expenditure. The “Dominion” expenditures of*Canada, for 
example, under “ <»rdinayf ” — debt charges, subsidies to 
provinces, cost of collecting revenue, defence, pensions, civil 
government, public works and some miscellaneous items; while 
under “ extraordinary ”—capital expenditures, railway subsidies. 
War loans—expenses and discounts, and War charges. Thus 
extraordinary expenditure ift Canada includes recurring 
expenditure in that it includes year after year a provision 
for capital expenditures, and rtom 1915 War expenditure 
"over and above t^p flpovision under “ ordinary expenditure 
—militia and defence ”. In Indian public expenditure Famine 
Insurance is an ordinary item year after year. In a time of 
very exceptional famifle (quod avertal Deus) it may be 
necessary to budget for a sum over and above the amoimts 
^signed for famine insurance. This would then be extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure? At the outbreak of the Great War, War 
expenditure in English Itnance was extraordinary, but when Mr. 
McKenna was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1916 he insisted 
that the Budget shoilld include all normal expenditure and the 
Waif debt char^ ; a hf^h standard of fipance.. In”the EngUsh 
Budget itself Ahere is, of cqjirse, no distinction between ordinary 
and extraordinary. , 

In the'saiictioftjtig of estimates legislatures rightly insist on 
proposals laid before them for sanction being grouped into two 
classes—^recurring oi*recurrent and non-recurringornon-recurrent. 
The former hawe tn be carefully watched since these have a per* 
manent effect on the State’s expenditure. There are also supple- 
menfary estimates which^ come up for sanction between the 
' presentation of pne Budget and that oif ija successor. Supple¬ 
mentary estimates may be either items which were npt ready at 
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the preparation of the Budget or item* which 
unforeseen nature. Orthodox finance of the 
such estimates as being of the nature of “ sloppy finance 
look ” (said Gladstone, when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1862, 
to the Public Accounts Committee) “ with great jealousy upon 
Supplementary Estimates. I think that Supplementary Esti¬ 
mates are«very plausible in principle, but that in practice nothing 
would so inuch tend to defeat the eflficacy of Parliamentary control 
as the easy resort to Supplementary Estimates. It is absolutely 
tiecessary, in my opinion, to the efficacy of Parliamentary control 
that the Hoi^e of Commons should have the money transactions 
of the year presented to it in one mass amhin one account.” ^ 

2. In the Bru.ssels International Conference Resolution pro¬ 
ductive and unproductive expenditures are contrasted. The 
same distinction is often seen in the distinction between pto- 
ductive debt and ordinary or dead-weight debt. Expenditure 
which brings in a fair return on the capital invested is said to be 
productive. Thus irrigation work* which pay the cunent or 
normal rate of interest are productive. Expenditure on a town- 
hall or park would ordinarily be unprody^ti je, while expenditure* 
on waterworks productive. As in 1;he case of the individual, 
expenditure, in essence unproductive, may be indirectly pro¬ 
ductive and the whole community in^ increasefits production 
or wealth in the long run by such expenditure. In reality all 
public expenditure should be of tliis nature, but this should noj 
blind one to the distinction already madfe. In regard to pro¬ 
ductive expenditure Government natufally regards it, to some 
degree at least, as a question of investment. Take, for example, 
the Sukkur barrage in Sind, the largest irrigation project in the 
world. In Unproductive expenditure such as protective irrigation 
works and the construction of Ngw Delhi other ^ues are 
introduced. General financial considerations must obviously 
govern, the limit of expen*lEliture of this class, except perhaps 
where a nation’s honour and security axe threatened. 

Public Expenditure and National Income 

3. The question is sometimes as^d whether*there is, any 
relation between puljlip expenditure and natipnal income. Is * 

1 NaUonal Economy^ Higgs (MsoauUsn, 1917), p. 23. 


were of a completely 
last century disliked 
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there a percentage of pulilic expenditure to the gross annual 
income of society which will provide a basis for judging the 
expenditure of a Government ? Is there a percentage beyond 
which a Government should not go, unless it wishes to dislocate 
industry and indeed the economic organisation of society and to 
compel iis citizens to live a worried and down-trodden existence ? 
In the second half of the eighteenth century Justi, wha published 
in I766*hi8 System des Finanzwesens (the first systematic work, 
perhaps, on Finance), answered the question in the affirmative ; 
16 per ceift was an average, and 25 per cent excessive. 
writer to-day, after the experience of the Great ,War and its 
financing, would regard these figures as applicable to present 
conditions, and a much larger percentage would be taken as 
moderate. 

, The following table summarises the details of public expendi¬ 
ture and national income in different countries : 


I’BBOKMTAaE OF OrDINAIW KxfeSDITUSE OF CENTRAL AND 
Provincial Govkrnment:^to National Income 


Country *• ^ 

Pre-War Year. 

Post-War Year. 

United Kingdom. 

India 

8-8 

6-4 

20-2 

8-3 

Canada . 

110 

16-9 

Australia. 

20-0 

33-0 

United States of America 

3-3 

6-9 

France ........ 

12-0 

16-6 

Japan . ^ . 

.131 

14*7 

Italy. 

- 

, 10-6 

IM 


Note .—Purely Ixical Govemmcftt expenditure ie excluded as accurate 
4 data tire not available in all cases. , • 


The very simplicity of Sie above t#ble hides the fundamental 
difficulties of th».problem. Even/in the same coimtry com¬ 
parisons are, at different periods, difficult on account of the fall 
in the purchasing power of money. This may be corrected by 
dividing the expenditure and national income by the index number 
of wholesale prices, as is done in Table X. Appendix. Other 
rea^ns are the developnfent of State activities or the acquisition 
of new territories. SociaS legislation (e^g. State management of 
certain imdertaCings, State aid to schools* and hospitals, and old 
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age pensions) makes it difficult to compare present-day expendi¬ 
ture as a percentage of national income with that of earlier times. 
The acquisition of new territory or the cession of it renders com¬ 
parisons also difficult. Again there is always the danger of 
expenditure being counted twice, a% for example, when the State 
gives grants-in-aid to local authorities. The preparation, there¬ 
fore, of detailed table No. V. Appendix was unusually difficult. 

Then a^ain in making comparisons between different cbuntries 
it is necessary to see that the figures which are compared are 
](pally comparable ; central and provincial expenditWe should 
be included ip all cases, and, if possible, also local expenditure. 
Official statistics of actual local oxpenditUBC country by country 
are very difficult to obtain. In 1922 and 1923 about half the 
total public expenditure in the United States is estimated to have 
been incurred by the Federal authorities, 15 per cent by Statqs, 
and 36 per cent by local authorities. In comparing this per¬ 
centage with that of, say, Canada or Australia, the scope of the 
statistics should be the same. Theje are other factors, Such as 
differences in the size of inconjb, accumulated wealth, the distri¬ 
bution of wealth, and economic progress, tlpit do not always strike a 
one as one’s eye ruius down the percentage figures in the table. 
Differences in the amount of income have to be remembered, 
since 10 per cent in India would not be*the sameais 10 per cent 
in the United States, any more than 10 per cent means the same 
to a man earning Rs. 100 a month and another earning Rs. 10,000^ 
a month. Another factor is the accumulated wealth of a country 
wliich is somewhat used t* no purpose or fcr a wrong purpose. In 
one of the largest native States in India there is considerable 
wealth, the accumulation of c^jnturigs. ^ The^uler’s private wealth 
(i.e. apart from the State treasiAe) in c<»in and^ullion is over 
Rs.lO crores, or about £7 millions, ^he jewels, valued on the 
accession of the ruler, weep worth over R8.200 crores, or about 
£133 m^lions. These could %e drawn on in puses 8f emergency. 
The distribution of wealth is also of some importance. Coimtries 
are so diverse in their economic conditions and their tax systems 
BO different that the tax per cepila and per “ coeUribttable ”, as the 
S^nch would say, vary considerably. Economic progress in one 
country may be slower than in anothef. , Quesnay,* the Physio¬ 
crat, rightly said that poor peasants make a poor kingdom, and a 
poor kingdom a poor mhg. The object of the outlay has to be 
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considered. Expensive pacgrammes of education, public health, 
irrigation, and street construction may, for example, be inciirred 
in one coimtry while another country may be spending on what 
is not enriching citizens to anything like the same degree. The 
extension, then, of administrative action is important, as in India, 
where ihe Bombay Government has extended administrative, 
action further than other provinces. In times of grave national 
danger,* as in the late War, high expenditures in proportion to 
national income would be justifiable. 

The general conclusion is that something in the neighbourhood 
of 20 per cent of the national income, other things being equal, is 
spent by public authorities in normal times. In grave emer¬ 
gencies, as in the War, this is even doubled for a time. Increas¬ 
ing expenditure presupposes elasticity of revenue, and tliis is 
sjways possible so long as national income increases faster than 
national expenditure. To this we shall return in discussing 
taxable capacity,^ and in estirrmting the real burden of taxation ® 
and nStional income. Carc»has to be taken to see that enough 
is left for national consumption, and that industry is not crippled 
. for want of funds. ^T\#gnty per cent will not, from what has been 
said, affect rich and poor*countries alike. When the limits of 
taxable capacity are reached, recourse in urgent ca.ses to capital 
expenditure rflakes it i>oSsible to distribute the burden over a long 
period.® 

* Chapter XV. “ C'hapter XXIX. 

* See Cbap0hr XXIX. on the burden of taxation. 
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PUBLIC REVENUE OR INCOME 




CHAPTER XIII 


THE 0HARACTEB1STIC3 AND CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC 
REVENUE OR INCOME 

The Characteristics* of a good kevbnub system 

1. What are the characteristics of a good revenue system when 
viewed as a whole ? It should in the first place possess the 
characteristics of good taxes which make up the system—^the 
characteristics of equality, certainty, convenience of payment, 
and economy in collection.^ • If a Revenue system requires a large 
number of officials for the collection of taxes,® if evasion and vexa¬ 
tion are common, jmd,if trade is hampered, then the system 
cannot be said to be satisfactory. 

A good revenue system should be truly a .system and not a 
collection of isolated a%ts, based on haphazard methods. It 
should rest securely on a basis of comprehensive statistics. It 
•should be possible to budget with fair accuracy for a steady 
calculable return, ahd when new changes are made, greatly 
increased expenditure fin collection aitd new machinery should 
not be necessary. Each new fiscal act should be capable of being 
interpreted as part 6f a ponaected scheme possessing-a definite 
place in the financial structure.* There should be, miJIeover, as far 
as possi^p no conflict of t%x jurisdiction among administrations. 

A good revenue system should • also possess the mark of 
elasticity^ if his Ist of special importance in times of emergency 
and elasticity, therefore, should always be an important char¬ 
acteristic of a Centrtil or Federal Government which is responsible 
for defence. •Gladstone In his first* Budget speech ® spoke of tj>e 

* For the qanons of taxation see Chapter XIV. p. 121. 

i ** Every tax ought so t& be contrived aa both to take out aiyl keep out 
of the pockets of the people ali little as possible,over and above WMt it brings 
into the public trec^ury of the State ** ( Wealth of NaUonet Bk. V. ii). 

• 18th April 1863. 
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iacome tax as " an engine of gigantic power for national pur¬ 
poses ”, an elastic tax which in a time of vital struggle makes it 
possible to raise additional revenue to meet war expenditures. A 
"revenue system ought to be capable of increasing automatically 
with the wealth of its citizens and with the consequent demands 
for greater expenditure on the part of Government. Uixder the 
Indian CoMtitution of 1919 a provincial Government, like that of 
Bombay, has land revenue and excise as its two main heads, but 
these are not adequately expansible. They depend op uncertain 
factors, e.g. land revenue depends on the monsoon, and excise on 
the prosperity of the working classes. It is therefore not 
possible for the provincial Government to Bnance comprehensive 
schemes of universal primary education and of public health. 
The Finance Member said in the Bombay Legislative Council, 
while introducing the Budget, that “ the House will no doubt 
remember the fluctuating character of our revenue. Our Land 
Revenue only two years ago, owfhg to an adverse season, fell to 
431 lakhs, while this year we ^re c^lecting 582 ; our Excise has 
varied 50 lakhs in a year ; our Stamps have fallen off 40 lakhs 
fnom the estimates.’,’ i “ We cannot content until our ‘ 
revenue is more broadly based ; until we have secured resources 
which are not all liable to diminution simultaneously, and, so 
far as possible, solid resources which will%ot be subject to fluctua¬ 
tion at the very time when the strain on the public exchequer 
increases most severely.” * An amount of land revenue perc 
acre, fixed for thirty years, is far less dBvantageous than a 
proportionate amount of f Ije annual rentifl or capital value. 

Lastly, there are the characteristics of sufficiency and pro¬ 
ductivity.* The revenue should be equal to <he demands made on 
it. As A rule revenue is ordinarily raised ftom a Auall number of 
productive taxes rather than from a Jarge number of Compara¬ 
tively unproductive taxes.- In Great Eritain, however, before 
the War there was a tendency to over-concentrate on a few taxes, 
with the result that indirect taxation might have been less felt if 
the taxes had been scattered over a large nunfber of commodities. 
Productivity is an importasat quality of a good revenue system, 

and covers, as has often been said, a multitude of faults. 

• • 

» Bombay Logislative Council Dtbalct, vol. fiii. Part I. p. 41 (Government 
Central Proee, Bombay). ‘ - ♦ 

* Ibid, vol.,vu. Part II. p. 53S (Government Central Ptom). 
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ThK CI.A88IFICATION OP PUBLIC REVENUE OB INCOME 

2. “ The revenue which must defray ”, writes the author of 
The Wealth of Nations^ “ not only the expense of defending the 
society and of supporting tha dignity of the chief magistrate, , biit 
all the «ther necessary expenses of government, for which the 
constitutiijn of the State has not provided any particular revenue, 
may be drawn either, first, from some fund which peculiarly 
belongs to the sovereign or commonwealth, and which is inde¬ 
pendent o5 the revenue of the people; or, secondly, from the 
revenue of the people. The funds or sources of i^venue which 
may peculiarly beloil^ to tjjie sovereign or commonwealth must 
consist either in stock or in land. . . . Public stock and public 
lands, therefore, the two sources of revenue which may peculiarly 
belong to the sovereign or commonwealth, being both improper 
and insufiicient funds for defraying the necessary expense of any 
great and civilised State ; it remains that this expense must, the 
greater part of it, be defra)»ed by taxes of one land or another; 
the people contributing a part of their own private revenue in 
order to make up % public revenue to the sovereign or commop.- 
wealth.” Adam Smith t^ls us, in short, that the sovereign in 
some cases had a fund or source of revenue of his own, as in 
Holland and Venice a bdhk, and in Hamburg a wine cellar and an 
apothecary’s shop. He is of opinion that the Government of 
■England would be well advised not to vmdertake banking, but 
the Post Office is i^thin its powers. It does not manage the 
Crown lands well, and^ould not undertake the management’ of 
all the lands in the State. Whence, then, is its revenue to come? 
Obviously from taxiTtion.. • • 

‘The classittation df public “revenue or income o'fi the lines of 
Adam Sl^gitb is hardly suitable to-day as it is too antiquated for 
twentieth century finanqe. His maim divisions, two in number, 
(o) propeHy "belol^ing to the sovereign, and (6) revenue derived 
from the people, would hardly be sufficiently comprehensive. 
Since Adam Smith’S time local self-goverument has grown apace, 
the activities of *public “authoritiee have increased, and socipl 
services havecleveloped to a degree never dreamt of half a century 
ago. The property oi the sovereign is now, as it was not when 
Adam Smith ^fote, an almost insignifirjatit source of the State’s 
* Book V. chapter U. 
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annual income. The main source is taxation. For present 
piurposes it will be sufficient to group other sources as follows : 
public undertakings ; public lands ; special assessments (especi¬ 
ally in the United States) ; loans and miscellaneous sources, such 
as gifts, and fines. Two-thirds of ihc revenue of India to-day 
are from taxation, and a shade over 20 per cent from Clovern- 
ment undertakings, as will be seen from the following table : 


I’BRCENTAGP. OF ToTAI. AnNOAL ReVBNCE OP INDIA 
((’KNTKAL and PuoVINCIAIa) • 


• 

1871 -72. 

lWU-2 

• 

1011-12. 

1921-22. 

Tax rwvcnuo 

8n-4 

• 

67-6 


66-7 

Non-tax l•ovcnue : 

Govcminont or ])ublic 
undertakings 

5-0 

27-5 

31-5 

22-9 ' 

Others .... 

otS 

41) 

5-4 

10-4 


100 

100 

• 

UK) 

100 


It sIioiiUl be noted that loans have n^t been regarded as a 
source of revenue in the above table, a^ borrowing to meet current 
expen<liture, as in the late War, simply postpones the time when the 
required revenue must be obtained froirpsome othfr source. In 
addition to this postponement is the disadvantage that interest 
has to be paid on the loans, and thus tliis resort to loans is justified 
only in exceptional circumstances. Loans Jjelong, therefore, to 
an extraordinary source of revenue, and •re not usually included 
in the revenue or income of public authorities. If, however, loans 
were included the pre-War year's jncome and that of 1921-22 
for the liovernments of Great l^itain and Ind^g (central and 
provincial) would liave been as follows : ^ o 


« * 

Iniila. 

OrSat Britain. 


1013-14. 

1921-22. 

^ 1013-14. 

1921-22. 

Taxation .... 

4*1-5 

a 

48-5 

• « 

65-2 

74-7 

OoTomnient undertakings . 

23-6 

10-6 

12-3 

4-9 

Loans . 

31-4 

27*4 , 

20-8 ‘ 

1-9. 

Others 

3-6 

f-6 

1-7 

18-5 


100 



100 
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The revenue of Great Britain is given in Table XII. Appendix, 
and of India in Table XIII. Appendix, where the figures are set 
out in detail. 

3. Taxes are compulsory contributions to public authorities 
to meet the general expense* of government which have been 
incurred* for the public good and without reference to special 
benefits. From the time we enter the world until we leave ij, 
whether’we are rich or poor, we depend at every stage on the 
machinery of government especially for the protection of life and 
property. *raxes, therefore, are paid for the participation in 
such common benefits and not for any special advan^ges enjoyed 
by the taxpayer. • ^ 

Fees are payments primarily in the public interest for special 
services which people must accept whether willingly or not. 
TJjey confer a special advantage on the fee-payers, although this 
special advantage (as in the case of registration fees, e.g. for 
documents or marriage licences) is secondary to the primary 
motive of regulation in the j»ublic^ntere.st. In this respect fees 
differ from prices. They differ also from taxes in that they are 
• payments for specia^ b*jjefits enjoyed by the payer, while taxes 
are for general benefits. F^es are undoubtedly co-ordinate with 
taxes, and are conveniently groujied iis below under the main 
head tax revdhue just Its prices are grouped under non-tax 
revenue. It is, indeed, sometimes difficult to draw a clear line of 
(distinction between taxes and fees. When, for example, is a 
licence a fee and not« tax ? Where the licensee gets a special 
benefit for the privilege ft is in Seligmart’s view a fee, but where 
the licence charge is so high as to bring in a net revenue to the 
public authority it i^ a t^x.^. Licence fees may indeed be re¬ 
garded on the vj^ole as faxes. They are ordinarily faf mote than 
the mere aost pf service, anc^ the positive service rendered is very 
often absent. Special assessments areJbest known in the United 
States, and mfty great advant^e be generally" introduced 
in India and other countries. These are sometimes classified 
with fees. Special assessments, unlike fees, arc levied, especially 
by municipalities, ance fift all to meet some extraordinary ex-, 
penditure, such as a special improvement to property undertaken 
in tlje public* interest. • These are levied on property in pro¬ 
portion to the benefit thaf results. Seligipan in his able treat- 

^ Cf. Seligman, Kasaya o» Taxaiiont p. 411. 
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ment of this subject poiats out thesfollowing characteristics of 
special assessments : “ (1) there is the element of special purpose ; 
(2) the special benefit is measurable ; (3) these assessments are 
not progressive but proportional to the benefit received ; (4) 
they are for specific local improvements ; and (6) they provide 
for the capital account to increase, as it were, the permanent 
plant of l^e community 

The revenue from public undertakings is sometimes spoken 
of as a price. Prices are in this sense charges paid by the con¬ 
sumers of the commodities sold by the public authority, and these 
special comaiodities or services people are not compelled to 
accept unless they choose. ^ • 

In regard to loans it is advantageous to restrict the borrowing 
powers of public authorities, such as provincial or State Govern¬ 
ments and local authorities. This may be done, for example, by 
limiting the amount to be borrowed to a percentage of the value 
of taxable or rateable propertyt or by prescribing the rules for 
sinking funds and for object^ for which loans may be incurred. 
In 1894, in the Constitution of the New York State, the indebted¬ 
ness of any city within the State was ^isni^ed to 10 per cent of 
the assessed valuation of its reaf property. This has been 
criticised on the ground that no distinction was made between 
productive and non-productive debt, %nd therefore productive 
municipal improvements were imnecessarily postponed. Ex¬ 
ception, however, was made of revenue bonds issued in anticip^ 
tiou of receipts from taxes and of watei* bonds. These water 
bonds were to be included in the munibipality’s debt when the 
issue of bonds for any other purpose was proposed. 

Under “ miscellaneous ”, fines «ind,gift^are the best examples. 
Fines hre imposed, not for revenue, bilt mainly to deter ‘from 
certain acta, and in this respect are d^erent from taxe^i Taussig, 
then, is not quite correct*wheu he sayp that the characteristic of 
a tax is “ the absence of aSiirect quid ■pro qttti between the tax¬ 
payer and the public authority This would equally apply to 
fines which are not taxes. Gifts to Gov*nmeht are not, un¬ 
fortunately, very large or frequent. Examples sre “ conscience 
money ” in the British fiscal system, donations to the “ con¬ 
science. fund ” in the United States ‘(which are in both gases 
usually moneys which should have been paid in^income tax), and 
gifts in thg form of gilt-edged securities, as when certain citizens 
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handed over War loan fAr cancellation on patriotic grounds 
daring the War. It is a matter for comment that few realise 
in giving gifts to Government* that they are contributing to 
the agency whose first aim is the advance of the general 
welfare. • 

Ther* has been a tendency in modern financial literature to 
lay unnecessarily great stress on the classification oi revenue. 
The chief aim of classification is the light which such classifica¬ 
tion throw^on the nature of public income. The object in view 
is a practical one. It prevents loose thinking and much con¬ 
fusion of thought, and at the same time is of assistaltoe in dealing 
with matters of fact.* No system possesses clearly cut lines of 
demarcation throughout; no system is absolutely good or 
absolutely bad. It is hard to find a system with all the virtues 
the financier would desire, and it may be said that there is no 
“ correct ” or “ perfect ” classification mainly from historical 
peculiarities in the countries compared. 

4. German writers of the nineteenth century from Rau 
onwards devoted considerable space to this aspect of public 
• revenue. In the preaen*«en{ury, American writers, pre-eminently 
Seligman,* and Italians, like Einaudi, have done good work in 
this direction. Bastable divides public revenue into two classes : 

(1) “ that obtamed by the State in its various functions as a great 
corporation or ‘ juristic person ’, operating under the ordinary 
•onditions that govern individuals or private companies ”, and 

(2) “ that taken from* the revenues of the society by the power 
of the sovereign ”.® Tfiis classification does not appear to be 
comprehensive, and fees, gifts, fines, special assessments, etc., are 
di£Bcult to classify undew thfs^classification. Is n^t much of 
economic revesfoe (gro’up 1) collected “ by the power of the 
sovereign*. ? • It has, howaver, advantages, as it is a practical 
division of the two well-known claqsjs’of income. In Bastable’s 
own words, “ TheSh are broadly contrasted and must fdtm the 
basis of any division : it is to their discussion that by much the 
largest part of any work on the subject must bo devoted, and 

. • * • • • 

‘ This ia in contrast to gifts for schools, hospitals, etc. Eren here in some 
countries, as in .India, public gffort in this direction with rare exceptions is 
consjdcuously absent. • ^ • 

• “ The Classification of Public Revenues,’** cjhapter xiv. of Easaya in 

Taxation, 9th editioft (Macmillan & Co.). * 

* TnUic Finance, Book II. chapter i. p. 1G8. 
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it is by the way in which he handle^them that a writer will be 
judged”. * 

6. Adams has three main groups with sub-groups: ®—I. Direct 
revenue; (a) public domains ; (6) public industries ; (c) gratuities, 
gifts, or treasure trove ; (d) confi*!ations and indemnities. II. 
Derivative revenue ; (a) taxes ; (b) fees, assessments, lines, and 
penalties ;• and 111. Anticipatory revenue : (a) the sale of bonds 
or other forms of commercial credit, and (b) Treasury notes. 
Thus one group deals with revenue from mainly publjc lands and 
public industries. The second group has for its scope taxation, 
and the tbiifl public credit. It is doubtful whether direct and 
derivative revenues do not overlt^). It* is questionable, too, 
whether in public income income from loans should be regarded 
as (ordinary) income or revenue. Loans are more in the nature 
of “ receipts ” ® than revenue, and are in reality a charge on 
revenue. They may be regarded, as already noted, as constitut¬ 
ing an extraordinary rather than an ordinary source of revenue. 

6. A third classification »whiclt has received considerable 
attention in recent years is that of Seligman, which is based on 
the relative importance of the public^an«l*private purposes in the ' 
service rendered by the public authority. He classifies all public 
revenues into three classes : I. Gratuitous, such as gifts ; II. 
Contractual, such as prices. This includes public property and 
industry; HI. Compulsory, (a) eminent domain—expropria¬ 
tion ; (b) penal power—fines and penalties ; (c) taxing power, 
(1) fees, (2) special assessments, and (3) taSios. Thus SeUgman’s 
classification depends up'ori the relative importance of special to 
common interest. “ In the one case the individual is the chief 
or only^ faq^or ; in the other cqjitf the individual sinks his own 
importance in the common welfare of the commifeity, and what¬ 
ever benefits he derives come to himemly incidentally As a result 
of his membership in the dbmmunity. •At one extreme lie prices, 
which tlepend upon the rmation of the geVernmeril to some 
particular industry or individual ; at the other extreme lie taxes, 
which depend upon the relation of the government to all industries 
or individuals ; midway bfet'^een these extrentes lib fees.” * 

I PnAiic I'inanre, Book II. chapter i. p. lOi^ < 

* TheVcitntt of Finance, p. 219 fl. , • 

* Whatever ia receive!^ ftato the Teessury may be termed receipts, but ' 
revenue is receipts which nee^ not be repaid in the same I&rm. 

* Sstaya fa Taxation (9th edition), p. 431. 
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The Ideal Classification 

7. From what has been said, it will be seen that there is one 
main division, in fact the main division, of public revenue or 
income common to the majority of classifications. It may some¬ 
times b^he case that this division is not called by the same term, 
and in one or two unimportant subheads these may not be 
identical. Adam Smith speaks of the source “ from the revenue 
of the people ”. Contemporary writers speak of it as “ that 
taken from the revenues of the society by the power of the 
sovereign ” (Bastable), or “ derivative revenues” (Adams). 
SeUgman speaks of tompujsory revenues with the sub-group 
taxing power, viz. taxes, special assessments, and fees. 

All things considered, it will be best to term this first main 
division “ tax revenue ”, and to include under “ tax revenue ” 
both special assessments and fees. A caveat in regard to fees is 
necessary. Fees are used in <lie sense above, i.e. of revenue 
derived from monopoly enterprise^uch as registration, but not 
fees which do not possess the attributes defined on p. 113. Thus 
* fees from educatioji ajid other social services would not be 
classified under “ tax revenue ”. Modern financial literature has 
accepted the nomenclature of “ fees ” in the technical sense, i.e. 
where there is a special ^nd measurable benefit accruing to the 
individual together with a predominant public object. 

• Taxes are conveniently grouped into two main classes—direct 
taxes and indirect taies. Direct taxes are sometimes defined as 
those paid once for all b^the person fr(pft whom they are collected 
and not passed on to others, while indirect taxes are paid by the 
producer or imported and passed on to the consumer. John 
Stuart Mill dedfned a direct tax as “ demanded fro"n the very 
persons '#Jio it is intended pr desired should pay it ” and an in¬ 
direct tax as one “ demanded from ime person in the expectation 
and intention* thaVdie shall indemnny himself at the expense of 
another The intention referred to is doubtless that of the 
legislator, but the Intention of the legislator does not always 
square with actual fact. * Thus in British income tax under 
Schedule A the tax on the landlord’s income from the ownership 
of land and buildings i? collected under statute from thessccupier 
of the land or j^uildings, although it is'l^ally imposed on the 
^ PrincipUs. Book V. chap. iU. para. 1. , 
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landlord. The occupier deducta the«fcax from the rental due to 
the landlord, any contract not to deduct it being legally void. 
According to Mill’s definition this tax would be indirect, but it is 
really direct. The fact that the distinction between direct and 
indirect taxes is so closely related to the difficult question of . 
incidence has led some writers to overlook the difficulty of^defining 
precisely ‘direct and indirect taxation. Sidgwick, indeed, 
realised this when he wrote “ we can only partially succeed in 
making the burden of ‘ direct ’ or ‘ indirect ’ taxes fall where 
we desire ; the burden is liable to be transferred to o^er persons 
when it is intended to remain where it is first imposed ; and, on 
the other hand, when it is transferred, the process of transference 
is liable to be tardy and incomplete 

The intention of the legislator is hardly a sufficient reason for 
the distinction between direct and indirect taxes. Moreover, the 
example quoted above from the British Income tax shows that 
what might at first blush be takSn as an indirect tax is in reality 
a direct tax. It is necessary^ therefore, to explore the subject a 
little further. Hadley ® believes that the distinction between 
direct and indirect taxation should be jias^ on the immediate ' 
and not on the ultimate incidence.* According to him, taxes 
which are not shifted at all and those which are shifted legally 
(for example by the occupier to the landlfird) are direct, while those 
which are shifted quickly through commercial competition among 
consiuners are indirect.® This distinction is of interest, but it 
hardly conforms to the meaning in financifcl practice. Bastable 
too is hardly correct wh^ he writes tSat “ practical financiers 
. . . regard those taxes as direct which are levied on permanent 
and recuixing occasions, while charges qn ocfiasional and particular 
events •are''placed under the category of indiiftct taxatioh 
Practical financiers the world over rggard death dutiq^ as direct 
taxation, but if this lattenc^finition were accepted these inherit¬ 
ance taxes Would be indirict. Other writ*!* have ‘attempted 
without success to define direct taxes as taxes on persons and 
indirect taxes as taxes on things, but such a*definition is no more 

«' • * * *4 

^ .Pn'nctjplea o/ Political Economyy Bk. 1II» chap. viii. § 8. 

• SeonomicCf pp. 469*461 (Putnam's, Londop). ^ 

• Ha<^ej refers to shifting clowly through iadustrial competition by the 

withdrawal of capital as ultimate incidence, Imd therefore not entering into • 
the distinction between dJieot and indirect * 

• Public finance, p. 291. 
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useful than a distinction l*tween personal and specific taxes or 
between subjective and objective taxes. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
like Mill, looks at the intention of the legislator, and groups all 
taxes as direct when they are intended to be a charge on the tax¬ 
payer immediately, but he adds proportionately to the fortune 
or revenue of the taxpayer. This distinction would place a poll 
tax which was not graduated and such consumption taxes as are 
imposed immediately on the consumer, e.g. the British inhabited 
house dutj^ and taxes on motor cars and male servants under 
indirect taxation.^ 

All things considered, it is preferable to define direct taxes as 
those levied immediaifely oi^the property and income of persons 
and those which are paid by the consumers to the State direct. 
Thus income and property taxes, death duties, poll taxes, and 
consumption taxes paid to the State direct, would form the group 
of direct taxes, while all other taxes would be grouped as indirect, 
i.e. those which reach the incomiJ and property of persons through 
their acts and enjoyments aad also^through their consumption of 
commodities under customs and excise. In addition to customs 
and excise duties, t 9 xee,on business, turnover, amusements, and 
betting would be grouped as indirect taxes. This distinction does 
not look to the intention of the legislator as to who bears the tax, 
but it rests oS whether flie tax is immediately paid from income 
or property and by the consumer direct. If so, it is a direct tax. 
•All other taxes are indirect. 

In addition to difect and indirect taxes, special assessments 
and fees, should be inchtded tributes, ^dpital levies, and indemni¬ 
ties. Although it is desirable to keep “ revenue” and “ capital” 
accounts separate, itls not out of place to regard a capital levy or 
an Indemnity •is a tai. Fine^ and penalties are sdlnetlmes in¬ 
cluded uf^en tax-revenue, Jjut they are more correctly classified 
under non-tax revenue. .These are, hewever, of little importance 
as a sourCb of’revdajie when comparm with taxes, feds, and prices. 

The second main division is non-tax revenue, and this includes 
(1) the revenue frdm government or pubUc undertakings, i.e. 
prices. This»wovdd incftide railways, irrigation, other publip 

* By “ direct *’ taxes on the Continent is meant in practice those for which 
the staxpayers* names are entered on a register, maintained by eentral and 
local authorities. This registel gives the basis ef assessment and the amount 
due. Thus the division between direct and indlheot rests on the mode of 
ooUection, and not with the incidence of the tax. s 
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works, posts, telegraphs, telephones, mints, stationery, and 
printing, forests, etc. ; (2) the revenue from social services, e.g. 
education and hospital fees or receipts ; (3) revenue from loans 
or debt services—the State is sometimes a lender of funds ; and 
(4) miscellaneous. This last head»would not be of importance 
but would in most cases include a few special heads which could 
not be conveniently grouped under heads (1), (2), and (3). In 
India, military receipts, exchange, and receipts in aid of super¬ 
annuation would be included under this miscellaneous grouping. 

The following tables show for India and Great Britain the 
classificationjn detail. 


PSRCENTAOK DlSTKIBUTION OF THE GbOSS* RevENHB OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF India ((.'f.nthal and Provincial) 


Hoads of Revenue. 

1871-72. 

f>0 years 
aK<>. 

1891-92. 

30 years 
upo. 

1011-12. 

10 >ear8 
apo. 

1913-14. 

Pre-War. 

A- 

1021-22. 

A. Tax Revenue : 

« 

• 




I.Aand revoniio . 

410 

26-9 

25-1 

25-1 

17-2 

Other direct taxes . 

:m 

G'O 

3-4 

3-2 

12-8 

Total direct taxes 

44-1 

33:5 


28-3 

30-0 

Indirect taxes . 

4r)-3 

310 

34 0 

32-1 

36-7 

Total lax revenue 

89-4 

05-1 

C3-1 

60-4 

60-7 

B. Non-tax revenue ; 


« 


€ 


Govornmont or public 






undertakings 

50 

30-3 

31-5 

34-3 

22-9 

Social services 


0-3 

0-3 

0-4 

0-4 

Other sources . 

50 

4-3 

51 

40 

10-0 

Total non-tax revenue . 

100 

34-9 

,36-9 

390 

33-3 

Grand Total 

‘ JOO O 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 


Perc^taoe IIistribhtion of JlfivEiSuB IN Great Britain 


Heads of Revenue. 

1901-2. 

^11-12. 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

Tncomo^ax . 

• 

!f4-3 

24-2 

23-5 

36-5 

Other direct taxes 

11-7 


15-5 


Total direct taxes . 


39-8 

39-3 

45-6 

Total indirect taxes 



' 42-9 

30-0 

Total tax revenue 


86-8 

• 82-? 

70-2 

^oste and telograplis and 
telephonos 


13-9 

16-6„ 

5-0 

Misoellax^ous 


f-3» 

2-3 

18-a 

Total non-tax revenue . , 

14-8 

re -2 

17-8 

23-8 

Total revenue . * 

_- 

1000 

100-0 

idb-o 

100-0 
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THE CANONS OF TAXATION 

1. In a previous chapter where the characteristics of a good 
revenue system were dealt with,'^ a reference was made to the 
canons, or to use Adam Smith’s expression, the maxims of 
taxation, which are an indispensable part of any exposition on 
public finance. We shall now ^efer to these in greater detail. 
In spite of the unfair and <lestructive criticisms of Cohn and 
Walker,^ these Smithian canons have rightly been regarded as 
' classic. Modern wrjten% notably Uarnier, Roscher, and Ricca- 
Salerno, not to mention Wagner, have attempted to lay down 
precepts or rules regarding the characteristics of a good tax 
system. No genius, hovWever, has succeeded in condensing the 
principles into such clear and simple canons as has Adam Smith, 
tiis acute and capacious mind gave an entirely new turn to former 
inquiries, and his smScessors have not, to any material degree, 
improved on these pritfciples or succeeiled in displacing them 
from the position which they hold in the science of finance. It is 
true some have altered thp relative importance of these canons, 
and'others hav^ attempted (not*always successfully) t» introduce 
new fundamental principles^ One writer,® for example, analyses 
taxes from three points 9 ! view: (y 4 ^hat of the taxpayer ; ( 2 ) 
that of the State*t,and (3) that ofi society as an nconomio or 

■ Chapter XIII. p. 109. 

• Cf. F. A« Walker^ remarks in his Political Economy (Macmillan), §§ 
687*589 ; “ A va^t de«^ of impcftrtance has assigned by English economists 
to these maxims. They have been quoted over and over if^ain as if thej' 
contained truths of great moment; yet if one examines them, he finds them, 
at best, trivial; while th^ first and most famous cannot be subjected to 
the slightest test without going*aU to pieces ” (§ $87). 

• Sir Josiah Stamp, Th€ FundameTUai Prineipiu of Taxation in the Light 
of Modem Developments (The Newmarch Lectures for 1919), HaoptiUan, 1921. 
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producing unit. Prof. Cannan, however, with reason shows that 
these are not fundamental principles hut merely another way of 
saying that equity, productiveness, and economy (economy being 
used in its wider sense of general social advantage) are the basic 
principles of taxation. ^ « 

Some have sought to trace the maxims to the two Physiocrats 
—Moreau’de Beaumont and Turgot. There was, it is true, in 
Adam Smith’s library the M^moires by Moreau de Beaumont.® 
In a letter to Sir John Sinclair, Adam Smith confessed that “ he 
(Smith) had frequent occasion to consult the book himself, both 
in the course of his private studies and in the business of his 
present employment (as Commissioqer of Customs), and is there¬ 
fore not very willing to let it go out of Edinburgh. The book was 
never properly published ; but there were a few more copies 
printed than were necessary for the Commission for whose usedt 
was compiled. One of these I obtained by the particular favour 
of Mr. Turgot, the late Controller-General of the Finances. I 
have heard but of three other^.opies4n Great Britain. ... If any 
accident should happen to my book, the loss is perfectly irre¬ 
parable.” Cunningham, in his GrowthEnglish Industry and ' 
Commerce, holds that “ Adam Smith's celebrated maxims about 
taxation are improved in form, but in substance they are found in 
the Avertissement to the splendid MirMrires whicli were compiled 
and printed for the French Government in 1768 ”.® Similarly 
Leon Say and Thorold Rogers * believed Turgot’s Formation arid 
Distribulion of Wealth had a considerable dBect on the author of 
• 

1 Economic Journal, vol. xxxi., 1921, p. 360. 

* Cf. knar’s Catalogue of the Library of AdammSmiih (Macmillan, 1894), 

p. 9. Mimo)ies concernant lee impoeiti<ifns et droit^ en Europe (par Moreau de 
Beaumont), Paris (role, i.-ir. 1768-69 j vol. v. 1789). In«k. V. ch. ii, pt. i. 
of The Wealth of Nation, Adam Smith thus describes the boQk : 4* This work 
was completed by the order of the court for ftie use of a Commission employed 
for some years past in oonsideriftg^the proper means for reforpiing the finances 
of fVanoe. TRe account of the ft«nch taxes, which Jttfkes up three volumes 
in quarto, may be regarded as perfectly authentic. That of those of other 
Suropean nations was compiled from such information as the French ministers 
at the difierent courts could procure. It is much shorter and probably not 
quite so exact as that of the Frsnoh taxes.’* • • « 

• » Vol. ii. p. 437. 

* Cf. Rae, Life of A^m Smith (Macmillan), p. 203. “ Questions of literary 

obiigatioi^ are often difficult to settle. Two <»ntemporary tninkers, 

wi^ the same subject under the same genei^ influences and tendencies of i 
the time, may think nearly alike even without any manner of personal com- 
munioation.*\ 
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The Wealth of Nations. Tbe maxims of the Physiocrats ^ were 
far from perfect from the undue importance given in their 
system to the rent of land as the only “ net product ” and, there¬ 
fore, the only source of taxation. To-day Adam Smith’s canons 
continue to be regarded as almost an essential part of the study of 
finance, "and they have had a considerable effect on practical 
financiers, as, for example, on Gladstone in Englan^,^ and on 
James Wilson, the first Finance Minister of India.® They are 
extremely sjmple maxims, and in this lay their author’s stroke of 
genius. In short, they were, in the phraseology of The Wealth of 
Nations, “ intelligible to common understandings 

I. The Canon of Equality or Equity 

2. “ The subjects ”, says Adam Smith, “ of every state ought 
to contribute towards the support of the government, as nearly 
as possible, in proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, 
in proportion to the revenue^hich they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the state. The &pense of government to the 

, individuals of a great i^ation, is like the expense of management 
to the joint tenants of a great estate, who are all obliged to 
contribute in proportion to their respective interests in the estate. 
In the observmtion or n#glect of this maxim consists what is 
called the equality or inequality of taxation. Every tax, it must 
be observed once for all, which falls finally upon one only of the 
three sorts of revenup above mentioned, is necessarily unequal, 
in so far as it does notsaffect the othesr two. In the following 
examination of different taxes I shall heldom take much further 
notice of this sort of inequali^, but shall, in most caseg, confine 
my •observations to that ineqaality which is occasioned by a 
particular tax Tailing imequally even upon that particular sort of 

private revenue which is affected by it.” 

* • • 

II. The Canon of Certainty 

3, ** The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to 
be certain, and nof arbitrary. The tiihe of payment, the manner 

t (Euvrea Turgot, M^iatre d*£tat (Paris, A. Belin, 1811 (9 vola.)). 

\ Vide Gladstone's budgeti^ especially that of 1853 (OladsUme*e Speeches, 
Methuen ft Co.). • 

• Finance Mini^r 1859-60. Vide Bt^ehot (il!isVon'in>law), in Life of WaUer 
Bagehot, vol. x. p. 347 (Longmans, Green ft Co., 1918). 
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of payment, the quantity to be paic^ ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor, and to every other person. Where it is 
otherwise, every person subject to the tax is put, more or less, in 
the power of the tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax 
upon any obnoxious contributor, o» extort, by the terror of such 
aggravation, some present or perquisite to himself. 'The un-, 
certainty ttf taxation encourages the insolence and favours the 
corruption of an order of men who are naturally unpopular, even 
where they are neither insolent nor corrupt. The yertainty of 
what each individual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of so 
great importence, that a very considerable degree of inequality, 
it appears, I believe, from the expjrienc^ of all nations, is not 
near so great an evil as a very small degree of uncertainty.” 


XII. Convenience op Time op Payment 

4. “ Every tax ought to be* levied at the time, or in the 
manner, in which it is most Jjkely to be convenient for the con¬ 
tributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land or of houses, 
payable at the same term at which sucls»rests are usually paid, 
is levied at the time when it is most likely to be convenient for 
the contributor to pay ; or, when he is most likely to have where¬ 
withal to pay. Taxes upon such consutfiable goods as are articles 
of luxury, are all finally paid by the consumer, and generally in 
a manner that is very convenient for him. He pays them by. 
little and little, as he has occasion to buy tRe goods. As he is at 
liberty, too, either to buy. or not to bu^, as he pleases, it must 
be his own fault if he ever suffers any considerable inconveniency 
from such taxes.” 


IV. Economy in CX)i.i.ection 
‘ ® * 

5. “ Evety tax ought to‘be so contrived both tb take out 
and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible, 
over and above what it brings into the pifblic treasury of the 
$tate. A tax may either take out or Seep out of ■the pockets of 
the people a great deal more than it brings into the public treasury, 
in the four following ways. First, the levying of it may require 
a great number of officets, whose salaries may e^t up the greater 
part of the produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may impose 
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another additional tax uyon the people. Secondly, it may 
obstruct the industry of the people, and discourage them from 
applying to certain branches of business which might give main¬ 
tenance and employment to great multitudes. While it obliges 
the people to pay, it may thu^diminish, or perhaps destroy, some 
of the hinds which might enable them more easily to do so. 
Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other penalties which those 
unfortunate individuals incur who attempt unsucc&sfully to 
evade the tax, it may frequently ruin them, and thereby put an 
end to the*benefit which the community might have received 
from the employment of their capitals. An injudioiqus tax offers 
a great temptation to Smuggling. But the penalties of smuggling 
must rise in proportion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles of justice, first creates the tempta¬ 
tion, and then punishes those who yield to it; and it commonly 
enhances the punishment, too, in proportion to the very circum¬ 
stance which ought certainly to alleviate it, the temptation to 
commit the crime. Fourthly, by subjecting the people to the 
frequent visits and the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, 
> it may expose them^to ipuch unnecessary trouble, vexation, and 
oppression; and though vexation is not, strictly speaking, 
expense, it is certainly equivalent to the expense at which every 
man would b^willing towedeem himself from it. It is in some 
one or other of these four different ways that taxes are frequently 
0 O much more burdensome to the people than they are beneficial 
to the sovereign. The evident justice and utility of the foregoing 
maxims have recommeiMed them more or less to the attention 
of all nations. All nations have endeavoured, to the best of their 
judgement, to render "their, tajjes as equal as they could contrive ; 
as Certain, as convenient to tlfe contributor, both the time 
and in thK mode of payment, and in proportion to the revenue 
which they brought to tjhe prince, a§ little burdensome to the 
people.” 

These celebrated canons are quoted because they are the 
foundation of the principles governing the imposition of taxes, 
and are quoted in exlenA> because.,when quoted partially they 
omit much that Adam Smith considered to be of real importance. 

If a tax Combines all these things it is plainly a good tax. 
The first canon contains dn important rule of taxation and deals 
^ TAe WeaUh of Naiiona, Book V. chapter ii. part 
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with' the elements of several distinct^theoriea on equitable taxa¬ 
tion. To this we shall return in dealing with the distribution of 
taxation. It will suffice here to mention that the right of the 
sovereign power is to impose taxation, and it is the duty of the 
subjects to contribute. We have already referred to this com¬ 
pulsory character of the contribution, and it was the determina¬ 
tion to insist on this right which led the British Government to 
insist on the threepence per pound duty on tea, and also the 
retention of the stamp duties, both of which lost the American 
colonies. The expression “ under the protection of'the state ” 
was regardeij by Walker ' as unnecessary and inconsistent, but 
to those who know The Wealth of Nations Well it is probable that 
Smith was thinking of greater issues, e.g. the taxation of property 
held in different countries. At the end of The Wealth of Nations 
Smith deals with a project of Empire representation and taxation,® 
and elsewhere he refers to the movement of capital from one 
country to another in order to escape taxation. His outlook was 
imperial and international as well ag national. 

The second canon, the canon of certainty, has received great 
prominence by some American write^pp. ^So much so that ■ 
certainty is regarded as the most important of the canons. Thus 
Hadley somewhat dogmatically holds that “ in the light of 
experience in modern industrial commwnities thefe can scarcely 
be any doubt as to the proper choice. Certainty is the funda¬ 
mentally important object, without which all attempts at equality 
prove illusory. With an uncertain tax ncs systematic improve¬ 
ment can be hoped for. • With a certaifi tax many evils which 
exist at the outset tend to diminish as time goes on. Uncertainty 

1 PoUttcal Economy, § 688 : “ Wh^ those last words, ‘ under the 

proteotio'u of the $tate * t They are either irrelevant, er else they mean 
that the protection enjoyed affo^s the measure of the duty toi contribute. 
But the doctrine that the members of the^community ought tb contribute 
in pro^rtion to the benefits thSj^^ derive from 4he protection of the State, or 
according as the services performed in their behalf o^s€ less* or cost more to 
the State, involves the grossest practical absurdities. Those who derive the 
greatest benefit from the protection of the state are the poor and the weak— 
women and children and the aged; the infirm, the ignorant, the indigent.'* 

• “ If the project cannot be c<jnapleted, it aught t<^ be ^ven op. If any 
of the Provinces of the British fempire cannot be made to contribute towards 
the support of the whole Empire, it is surely time that Great Britain should 
free herself from the expense of defending thtse provinces m time of,:war, 
and of supporting any part of their civil or military establishments in time < 
of peace, and endeavour tocapcommodate her future viewaeand designs to the 
real mediocritjy of her ciroumstanoea " (Book V. chapter iii. finis). 
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may result either from failti«e to discover the objects which should 
be taxed ; or from doubt as to their value ; or from the possi¬ 
bility of collusion between the assessor and the person who should 
pay the tax by which consentis given to an unduly low valuation. 
Seligman in discussing the importance of precision in assessments 
is also oi opinion that “ ever since the days of Adam Smith, the 
demand for certainty has been one of the cardinal rulos in taxa¬ 
tion. Adam Smith borrowed his rule from one of the EVench 
writers. The arbitrariness of the French system of taxation in 
the eighteenth century had assumed such proportions as already 
to pass beyond belief, and it is no wonder that the wpuld-be fiscal 
reformers raised a loud note of protest against the utter lack of 
certainty and precision in tfie French system.” ® An old tax is 
sometimes said to be no tax because it makes no disturbance of 
tbe status quo. There is, indeed, a good deal of truth underlying 
this. The canon of certainty, like the canon of convenience and 
the canon of economy, is a rule applicable in the long run to taxes 
as a whole. These Smithiajr canons or maxims are financial, 
although some have other characteristics, e.g. there is a distinct 
• ethical bearing in the ^rst, and in the second a constitutional 
issue. 


% ^THER Canons 

6 . Some writers have attempted to enlarge on these canons 
d)y emphasising ® that a tax should fall on revenue and not on 
capital, and that it Should not interfere with the minimum of 
subsistence nor result in* the transfer of ‘capital on account of the 
taxation imposed. These rules, however, are not so fundamental 
as those of Adam Srtiith,.although of some importance from a 
practical poinh of view. Bastable * lays down, in oWler- of im- 
portancefjfchat in the first j)lace taxation should be productive. 
A considerable amount qf the reputation which Gladstone won 
as a Finahce Mirfi^ter was due to his realisation Of this point. 
“ The very object for which the revenue system exists is to 
provide for the mAintenance of the State, and therefore the 
Minister in charge* of the’finances naturally estimates the merit? 

^^Economics^t Hadley (Petilam), p. 451. 

* Easaya in Taxation, Seligxian (Macmillan Sc Co., 9th edition), jS. 300. 

* E.g. Siamondie J . 

* Public Pinancc, Baetable (Macmillan Sc Co.), p. 417. 
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of a tax by tbe amount of its yields Next to productiveness, 
Bastable believes the most important principle is that taxation 
should be economical, i.e. inexpensive in collection and at the 
same time retarding the growth of industry in the country as 
little as possible. Both productivity and economy, although 
separated by this writer, have a much closer connectio* than is 
at first glance discernible. To-day productivity and economy 
would prdbably be regarded as one by the practical financier. 
In addition to these two rules, Bastable lays down four other 
rules, viz. : (1) taxation should be justly distributed f (2) the tax 
system should be elastic ; (3) taxation should be certain ; and 
(4) taxation should be convenient. 


A Conflict of Pbinoiple.s 

7. When there is a conflict between these principles it is usual 
to adopt the most important eanon in preference to the less 
important. Productiveness is moje important than equality 
and convenience. Similarly a large amount of economy should 
outweigh a small amount of equality an<l vice versa. After all, 
since successful administration of the State is the primary object, 
it is not unreasonable that equity and convenience should yield 
to productiveness. In short, in cases -niiere confliA arises, choose 
the more important. “ After all the proper subjects of taxation ”, 
says Adam Smith, “ have been exhausted, if the exigencies of 
the State still continue to require new taxes^they must be imposed 
upon improper ones. The taxes upoi» the necessaries of life, 
therefore, may be no impeachment of the wisdom of that republic, 
which, ill order to acquire and to njaintain its independency, has, 
in spite efc-its great frugality, Iften involved in ^uch expensive 
wars as have obliged it to contract great debts. Tlw. singular 
countries of Holland, and Jealand, brides, require a considerable 
expense even to preserve th^lr existence, or to^revent their being 
swallowed up by the sea, which must have contributed to increase 
considerably the load of taxes in those tw» provinces ” ; ^ and 
again, “ It ought to be renipipbered, that when,the jvisest Govern¬ 
ment has exhausted all the proper subjects of taxation, it muSt, 
in cases of urgent necessity, have recourse to impropbr ones. .The 
wise republic of Holland has upon soihe occasions been obliged 
^ The Wealth of Naiions, obap. ii. pt. ii. art. iv. (p. 390, Canaan’s edition). 
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to have recourse to taxes am inconvenient as the greater part of 
those of Spain.” * A finance minister finds himself confronted 
with demands for revenue on the part of spending departments 
and on the other with opposition from those whom he wishes to 
tax. A tax which brings in a,large net revenue without protest 
from taxpayers with political influence he regards as a good tax. 
Much indirect taxation rests on this and it is a tempting one to 
follow since it is often the path of least resistance. He plucks, in 
short, the feathers of the goose with as little squealing as possible. 
In the Laws of Manu the king is counselled to tax little by little 
“ as the leech, the calf, and the bee take their food ”• In critical 
times he may take as'high § proportion as one-fourth, “ if he 
protects his subjects to the best of his ability ”, but he should not 
“ cut his own root, nor the root of others, by excessive greed ”. 


‘ Book V. chjvptor iii. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE MEASUREMENT OF TAXABLE CAPACITY WITH SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIM AND INDIA 

« 

1. In a previous chapter * the percentage of gross national income 
spent by public authorities was discussed. Gross income was 
taken since it was, on the whole, the fairest and best possilble 
test of what is after all an approximation. In normal times it 
was shown that 20 per cent is spent from all sources by public 
authorities, and in abnornTal times (as in the War and post- 
Armistice period) the figure is as high a^ 40 per cent. The Stat^ 
can take large appropriations for a short period from its subjects 
for temporary objects without 'permanent injury. On the other 
hand, a State which appropriates onljj a small psoportion of the 
gross income has much larger resources in times of necessity. 
When taxes are very moderate, the revenue appropriated by the 
State is small, and individuals, especially^n a rich country, may 
spend far less wisely than if the State i«iposed taxation for social 
services such as education. It is sometimes an imwise policy to 
allow naoney to fructify in the pockets of the people unnecessarily, 
but th>-?eactions on producti<m have to be considered by the 
* State in extending taxation beyond a certain limit. .Education 
.and compulsion in taxation can do'much. ' 

The Concept op Taxable Capacity 

• 

2. In the present ch^t^er we propose to fxamine the concep¬ 
tion of taxable capacity as applied to a country. In receiit years 
this hw become a matter of unusual interest. The necessity to 
have larger revenues to balance budgjets, to repay war debfs, not 

p. 102. 

30./ 
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to speak of reparatiooB, hcjs made this one of great prsctio^^ 
importance. It is a question that has taxed the» brains of the 
most expert financiers. The value-of full and acounate statistics 
<rf a country’s production and its consumption, as shown in a 
, census of production and in carefully collected family budgets, 
and of stTOstics of income tax can scarcely be exaggerated. It •« 
is always wise and useful for a Government to know even roughly 
the limit that the country can contribute by way of taxation both 
in ordinary and in extraordinary circumstances. The lack of 
information'on taxable capacity has reminded not a few Govern¬ 
ments of the parable of the foolish virgins who went forth to meet 
the bridegroom withoift oil iq their lamps. 

The Limit op Squeezability 

* 3. The term taxable capacity is regarded as an unattractive 
cryptogram. This, however, is .unfortunate, because the con¬ 
ception is obviously one of financial importance. It was con¬ 
sidered by that well-known Scotch Official of the Board of Trade, 
^ir Robert Gifien * (183'^-1910), and more recently by Sir Josiah 
Sthmp, formerly of tlfe Bfttish Board of Revenue.^ It is essential 
to remember the distinction between national capital and national 
income. The oapital of a ijpmmunity is an amount of wealth at a 
particular moment, while the income is an amount of wealth 
obtained during a unit of time, usually a year. Capital is always 
measured as a quantity and income is measured as a rate. One 
is a static conception quite independent pf time, while the other 
is a dynamic conception involving the time element. As every 
one knows, the citizenq of a country are always contributing to a 

heap ” of goods and services aad withdrawing what is.jequired 
for Subsistgnce. * The taxable capacity of any country is not- an 
absolute antount, and one caff only sug^st symptoms which show 
that the tai^ble lintit is beihg approac&ed or the reverse. Precise 
limitt are not capabld of being measured with accuracy, for reasooB 
which will shortly be egiplamed. Taxable capacity may be defined 
as the maximum ajnount wwhich the citizens of a country can 
contribute towards the expenses of public authorities without 

■ ^ I^linutea of ^Ividence on tHe Financial Kelationa between Great Britain 
and Ireland (C. 8008), 1895. • 

• Wealth and Taxable Capacity (2nd edition, lOSS), King ft Co. ; British 

Incomes and Property (2nd edition, 1021), King.^ Co. ^ 
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having to undergo an unbearable strain, or, as Sir Josiah Stamp in 
a aingularly attractive way describes it, "without having a really 
unhappy and downtrodden existence and without dislocating the 
economic organisation too much Public authorities are like 
the mother in the Sanskrit verse-j-“ The girl covets beauty, the , 
. mother riches, the father knowledge, the relatives g<Sbd family, 
other peeple sumptuous marriage feasts These authorities 
have to earn their living, and it is desirable to ascertain what this 
maximum limit at any time approximately is. Briefly, taxable 
capacity is the limit of squeezability. It is the total surplus of 
production pver the minimum of consumption required to pro¬ 
duce that volume of production, thp stancferd of living remaining 
intact. The minimum of consumption includes a minimum of 
subsistence for the people and an amount for the replacement of 
and an addition to capital for the purpose of industrial ^d 
commercial expansion. Some writers exclude additions to 
capital on the ground that in titnes of emergency these additions 
need not be made, but some^dditiqfis are essential if the standard 
of living is to be maintained intact in a growing population. By 
“ minimum of subsistence ” we mean jiec^saries for efficiency.* 
This minimum will differ in different countries. It is quite con¬ 
ceivable that a man may be better able to provide himself with 
the necessaries of life, such as a fairasupply of Rourishing food 
and housing, than a man in another country on identically the 
same income. If a per capita expenditure is taken for aijy 
country it may be too large for some of the population and too 
small for others, but Iflje army clothiRg it does for everybody 
although it fits no one in particular. The fact that part of an 
income,* which is seemingly at a^iijimum, is used to purchase 
other-bfelHga th^n necessaries is fionclusive evidenpo of there being 
more than necessaries of existence. As Maggie Mccklebackit 
, replies to the Antiquary 4 >f Sir Walter, Scott when the Antiquary 
«expressed the hope that the distilleries wophi n6t work again : 

“ Ay ay, it’s easy for your honour and the likes of you gentlefolks, 
tp say sae, that hae stouth and routh an<k fire and fending and 
^ meat and claith and sit <iry. and canny by the fir^ide—but an ye 
wanted fire and meat and dry claise and were deeing o’ cauld, and 
had a ^air heart whilk is warst ava’,* wi’ just ti^pence in,, your 
pouch, wadna ye be^ad to buy a dkam wi’t^to be eliding and' 

. ^ Wealth and Taxable Capactiy^ p. 134. 
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cloise and a supper and heari s ease into the bargain till the morn’s 
morning 

4. Thus the surplus or difierence between the total quantity 
of production and the minimum of consumption necessitated by 
• the volume of that production is not and cannot be an abso¬ 
lutely fixSd figure. It depends on (1) the number of inhabitants 
in the State ; (2) the distribution of wealth in the StataT; (3) the 
method by which taxes are raised ; (4) the purpose of taxation ; 
(5) the psychology of the taxpayers. In regard to (1)—the 
number of citizens—it is obvious that a population of 20 millions 
with an aggregate production of £ 200 , 000,000 has a different tax¬ 
able capacity than if the pojmlation were 100 millions. In the 
former case there would be more than in the latter to spare to the 
State for public purposes. In regard to ( 2 )—the distribution of 
thb surplus—the taxable capacity will not be the same if incomes 
are more or less equal, while in ^others they are graduated. If 
there are 10,000 persons at a level of £ 100,000 and 1 person with 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 , there would obviSusly be a larger taxable capacity 
than if the same aggregate income were equally divided among 
*all persons. Thirdlyf ca^oity also depends on the way in which 
the taxes are raised. A well-thought-out mixture of taxation 
produces a laiger sum than if any one line of taxation were 
followed. It is, for example, necessary to stop increasing taxa¬ 
tion in one direction when it is felt to be exceedingly onerous, and 
t# launch out in another direction, such as by heavier death duties. 
A tax on the necessaries ^ life or a tax on savings is not the same 
as a tax on drink. Again the surplus depends on the object or 
objects in view. To what purpose is taxation to be applied ? 
Taxation devoted to the <repajjment of internal debt‘is very 
different from'ttixation devoted to the payment of external debt 
or for sucBt unproductive pijrposes as armaments. Interest on 
internal debt is spent within the countny? The payment of interest 
on externaf debt reSuces the net income of the debtor or paying 
country by the transfer of part of its income abroad, to pay 
the interest, i.e. a certain^ amount of the Country’s produce is 
exported withcAit ahy return and not, 4s in the case of payment* 
of interest on.intemal debt, transferred to others who consume 
^it in'the country. The fqrmer is the case with war debts, such 
as the debt payments to America at the present time and repara¬ 
tion payments when made^ Similarly with produative loans 
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advanced to countries for their indufbrial development, as India, 
Australia, Canada, and the Argentine. The debt may increase 
the national income of the country by a sum much larger than the 
debt payments abroad, and payments for public servants and 
others temporarily resident in the'country may also increase the ■ 
national income to a far greater extent than what the}^ send as 
remittan&s to pay for the education of children, etc., in say 
England. To make this payment for interest charges and to 
provide for the gradual repayment of the capital,,the country 
which has to pay the debt raises revenue by taxation, borrowing, 
or inflation.* Whichever method is adopted the real incomes of 
her citizens qua citizens are reduced, ceteris •paribus, and where, 
as a result of this, production is decreased, it means further im¬ 
poverishment. There is no direct compensation for the taxation. 
If the money is applied in paying interest on internal debt or'in 
repaying internal debt, there wijl, in either case, especially in the 
latter, be a greater taxable capacity, because the taxes are returned 
to the citizens, i.e. money i» raisecf within the country and paid 
out to holders of Government stock who are also within the 
country. For example, the present ptbMc debt of England,* 
excluding debt to America, is held to the extent of nearly seven- 
eighths by “ nationals ”. Taxation, moreover, m%y be applied to 
the construction of irrigation works, railways, and similar under¬ 
takings, which increase the productive powers of the country. 
The psychology of the people taxed has much to do with tMe 
extent of taxable capacity. People ^e often willing to bear 
heavier taxation on patristic or sentimental grounds, or, as stated 
above, to pay more in indirect taxation distributed over every day 
of a year t han a direct tax levied fn lump once a year. In India 
a town will thrive with octroi taking much moftj'than a house 
tax which will drive population agray. Great Britain, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century when fighting Napoleon, was 
spending one-third of the aggregate of individual incomes, that 
is, as £90,000,000 to £270,000,000. France after the Franco- 
German war and at the present tinje is Ttiearing for patriotic 
•reasons a heavy amount'of taxation. Sentlmeift plays a con¬ 
siderable part in taxation as in politifs. Oppression may raise 
men into heroes or sink them into slayes. Heavy taxation'may ^ 
make some men industrious, enterprising, and wealthy, while 
others become indolent, dispirited, ynd impoverished. ^ 
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6. To sum up, the taxable capacity of a country is ascertained 
by a reference to the total surplus of production over the minimum 
. of consumption required to produce that volume of production. 
It is not*an absolute amount, but depends, among other things, 
on the number of inhabitants, the distribution of wealth and of 
taxation, as well as on the purpose for which the Government 
imposes taxation. It depends on whether the revenue from 
taxation is spent inside or outside the country. The limit of 
taxable capacity is said to be reached when on account of the 
heaviness of taxatioif consumption is curtailed and industry 
crippled, and when a further outlay on the cost of collection and 
an increased rate of taxation do not bring in an additional return. 
Ik is .sometimes said that this limit is reached when taxpayers in 
some countries are compelled to sell their securities to pay taxa¬ 
tion or to borrow from the banks. The consumption of a people 
does not increase in the same proportion as a rise in national 
income, and the taxable capacity or surplus, therefore, becomes a 
• larger margin. Sinulai^ if the national income decreases, the 
national consumption does not correspondingly diminish, and it 
thus leaves a smaller taxable surplus. 

» 

The Measurement op Taxable Capacity 

6. How is taxable capacity to be measured ? Its statistical 
determination is, from ifhat has been ^id, obviously a difficult 
matter. The best way to estimate taxable capacity is to follow 
one of two methods : \a) the personal or aggregate income method 
—the basis ot this is an analysis of individual incomes based on 
income tiy returns suppleijaented by statustics of death duties 
and other property taxes ; or (6) the production method, which is 
to add up "the varltyis parts of the aggregate produce. The best 
example of the former method is Great Britain, where there is in 
existence a very efficient system of income tax derived from (1) 
interest on investments ;* (2) income ^rom land and buildings j 
(3) profits from farming ; (4) income from employment; (5) 
profits from professions ;* and (6) profits from trade. JThere is 
also the British pensus of*Production Repprt, 1907,^ taken under 
^Cd. 7320. 
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the Census of Production Act of 1966. Of the second method 
India may be taken as an example. In India the income tax 
does not apply to agriculture, the main industry ; and only in 
recent years, especially since the formation of a Board of Central 
Revenue in the Government of India in 1923, has the adminis¬ 
tration of the tax been on lines similar to those in Great Britain. 
The income tax returns, therefore, are incomplete, and recourse 
is necessary to the second or production method as a test of the 
taxable capacity of its inhabitants, whatever the source of their 
wealth may be. 


• First Method ^ 

7. The Right Honourable Reginald McKenna, Chairman of 
the Midland Bank, in an address to the National Union of 
Manufacturers in Juno 1920, was of opinion that there was 
grave over - taxation, and that a budget of £1,000,000,000 
was as much as the country could afford. Even this figure he 
did not believe was sufficient to leave a margin for the increase 
of capital necessary for th? recuperation and development of 
industry. Stamp, in his Wealth and Taxable Capacity,^ dial-. 
lenges this and points out that all the issues were not included 
in the statistics. Interest and repayment of debt were, for 
example, treated in the same way as if Jt-he money had been spent 
on armaments. He beheved that the taxable capacity of Great 
Britain had not been reached. “ As such attempts are actually 
being made by others ”, he writes, “ I have endeavoured to 
indicate some of the principles and praoautions which must be 
observed if they are to ha^'e any approach to correctness of degree, 
and if thje results are to be inaccurate only to the extent of errors 
in the^ltatistical assumptions.” ^ The heaviness op otherwise of 
taxation at different periods, however, cannot be determined with¬ 
out due regard to the level^of prices dn those dates. The burden 
of taxation is felt heavily, ei'pecially in‘a time,of falling prices. 

In the following table the taxable capacity for the pre-War 
year (1913-14) and lor 1921-22 in regard to the United Kingdom 
is set out. The provisional estimates for the ,year^ 1922-23 have 
hlao been added. The 1921-22 figures are based on the assump¬ 
tion that production in that year wan 86 per cent of that in 
1913-14': 


< I Page 120. 

* Preface the 1023 edition of WeaUh an^ Toxo&fe Capacity (King & Co.). 
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Taxabi,s Cataoity or Her United Kinodoh (In £ millions) 



Pre-War Year 
1013-14. 
Stamp.* 

1921-22. 

Stamp. 

1922-23. 

G.F.S. 

1. Difference between production and 




minimum consumption . .* 

750 

960 

810 

2. Savings for ordinary replacement of 




and addition to capital . 

500 

150 t 

, 1401 

Taxable capacity (1-2) 

250 

810 

670 

3. Actual bfcdget (excluding non-tax 




revenue) ...... 

163 

964 

729 

4. Interest paid on Government loans . 

15 

200 

200 

6. Kcilcmption of intcisial debt by 




Government 

10 

100 

100 

Kffective taxation 3-(4 plus 5) . 

138 

604 

429 

• Balance ..... 

112 

146 

241 


• With certain small additions as N*). 5. 

t In these abnormal yoats savings should bo considerably less than in 
normal times. • 


8. The table show.s strikingly the effect of the War. The 
surplus of taxable tJapatity over effective taxation was some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of £112,000,000 in the pre-War year, 
and £146,000,000 in 192U22. In the present year, all things 
considered, the taxable capacity is less, but the dilferenoe between 
the taxable capacity and the effective budget is greater than 
iL its immediate predecessor. This is mainly due to the fact 
that tax revenue decr^sed from £964,000,000 in 1921-22 to 
£729,000,000 in 1922-23. The results may conveniently be 
summarised as follow^ : 


• • 

• a 
a 

Pre-War 

Year, 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Taxable capacity expressed .aB a per- 

• * 



centage ^of the tUfTerenco between 


. 


production and mifiimum consump- 




tion. 

33 

84 • 

83* 

Effective budget (tax i%venue only) ex- 

• 



pressed as a p^rcentag% of the 




difference b^ween production and 

• 



minimum consumption 

18 

69 

63 

Balance exprdhsed as a |>ereentage of 




taxable capacity . . # . . 

45 

18 

• 36 


4r 

* These figures are high as compared with the pre-War year, mainly owmg 
to % considerable reduction in sav^ga in recent years. * 
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The figures for 1922-23 exclude the Iflsh Free State and are based 
on the assumption that production was 87 pet cent of the pre-War 
level, as recent statistics tend to show. Interest on debt and 
repayment of internal debt are deducted from taxation, as these 
sums are returned to the taxpayers by the Government and do 
not diminish the surplus. < 

Second Method 

9. The estimates of the gross income of British India have 
been very carefully worked out for the years 1921 and 1922. The 
year 1921 was abnormal, as the monsoon oi 1920 was insufficient, 
but its immediate successor, the year 1922, was, on the contrary, 
a good year from the agricultural viewpoint. The value of agri¬ 
cultural produce was calculated at as near a point as po8.sible to 
the source of production. The Indian land revenue system 
makes it possible in most instances to secure for each year the 
acreage and outturn of th# main* crops. In this respect the 
agricultural statistics are probably, on the whole, unique in the 
world. Upon these statistics Governm^t’* revenue from land 
depends. After the out-turn of each crop had been obtained, the 
next step was to value the crops in each province based on the 
annual average wholesale prices in thalfprovince. Prices of some 
of the produce, such as tea, cofiee, fibres other than cotton and 
jute, were export prices or prices obtained at the auction salen 
agency. The calculations were long, ev& tedious, and were 
divided into two main 'groups, viz. fot)d and non-food crops. 
Food crops include food-grains (by far the most important of 
agricultural produce), sugar, condiments arid spices, orchard and 
garden produce,, drugs, and narcotics, and othe» miscellaneous 
food-crops. Non-food crops include pilseeds, fibres, dj^Sh, rubber, 
and miscellaneous crops. • ^s far as possible produce was not 
counted twifce over. Grain and fodder including htraw, for 
example, are consumed by cattle, which in turn produce milk 
and hides. The value of cattle, sheep, aud*goats was excluded, 
but not milk and hides. The estimate are, if anything, under¬ 
estimates rather than overestimates,^ and it is to be remembered 

• * 

^ It i» extremely difficult, owing to the absehoe of reliable annual statistice. 
to arrive at the vidue of cktile. It is not therefore posdble to estimate the 
net annual grtwth of stock and its value. 
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(Trop. 


Area^ 

Out-turn. 

Value.* 

Percentage 
to Total. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Lakhs of Rs.t 


78.120.270 

27,587,340 

611,27 

29-8 

20.307,787 

5,648,189 

110.30 

6-4 

6,268,171 

2.536.000 

80,76 

1-8 

22,690,318 

3,543.535 

56,32 

8-3 

12.002.023 

1,806,312 

30,53 

1-8 

4,238,067a 

1,623.208 

19,07 

11 

6,205,920 

2.066.167 

28,01 

1-6 

0.463,232 

2,371,972 

38,49 

2-3 

27.633.166 

4.084,786 

74,33 

4-3 

180.880,843 

51,167,169 

899,08 • 

52-4 

2,540,920 

2,433,108 

74,26 

4-3 

164,8.63 

250,576 

14,18 

0-8 

2,705,773 

2,683,084 

88,44 

51 

1,334,101 

667,053 

22,24 

1-3 

6.171.983 


85,85 

5-0 

1,104,375 


21,42 

1-3 

000,751 

143,938 

13,11 

0-8 

M 95,601 

8,611 

1,07 

0-1 

932,4^ 

445,307 

21,29 

1-2 

123,834 

669 

65 


2,035 

454 

11 


0,0.57 

892 

9 


218.182 


2,09 

b-1 

2,038,842 


38,41 

2-2 

109,244,917 


155,44 

67-3 

14,114,270 

439,777 

31,97 

1-9 

2,472,038 

• 1,054,922 

19,26 

l-l 

728.815 

230.413 

10,11 

0-6 

17,310,05^ 

1,734,112 

01,34 

3-0 


185,031 

4,26 

0 3 

3,591.919 

351.032 

10,09 

0-6 

2.979.484 

608,708 

11,87 


lfjl4.276t 

1,026,140 

30,70 

0-6 

2,123,962 

1,014,359 

28,91 

1-7 

2,178,888 

447.531 

10,91 

0-6 

20,484,668 

3,532.867 

77,34 

4 5 

241,461 

2,154 

2,67 

0-2 

4V.889 


5.12 

0-3 

729,350 


7,79 

0-6 

75,000 

2,962 

73 


1,089,483 


5,45 

0-3 

133,180,398 

68,275,205 

79.32 

4 6 



34,77 



(Mds.) 290,665,151 

278,75 

16-3 


651,865 

1,24 

0-1 

* 

37,710 

6,55 

0-4 



6,22 

0-4 

238,933,187 
-- 


1714,94 

100 0 


Rice . 

Wheat 
Barley 
Jowar 
Bajri 
Ragl . 

Maiao 
Oram 

Other food-gralnB 
Total food'Srains 
Sugar-cane 
Other sugar 
Total sugar 
(.'ondlments lAd spices 
Ij'rults and vegetables 
Miscellaneous food 
Tea . 

Coffee 
Tobacco . 

Opium 
Indian hemp 
Cinchona . 

Other drugs 
Total drugs and narcotics 
^otal food-crops 

Cotton 
Jute . 

Other fibres 
Total fibres 
Linseed 
Hesamum . 

Rape and mustard 
Cotl'>n seed 
Groundnut 
Other oil seeds 
Total oil seeds 
Indigo . ^ 

Other dyes 
Total dyes 
Rubber 

Miscellaneous tiou-f< 

* Straw 
Fodder 
Milk . 

Wool 
Hides 

Forest produce 
Grand total . 


**The valuation of the produce was^dono separately for each province, the annual 
average wholesale^jlces of commodities In that province being takeij. This wii/Lt.^dear from 


• • 

Province. 

Value. 

(Rj. j^Asklis). 

Percentage 
to total. 

Per Capita 
Value. 

a-% ~ 

United Provinces ..... 

Madras ...... 

Bengal ■ • • 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . • 

Punjab and Delhi . - • * 

Bombay and Sind . *. 

Burma ...... 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

Assam . . • . . • . 

Others ....... 

. Total 

332,32 
294,99 
281,76 
274,67 • 

226.25 
207,93 
142,20 

130.26 
60,09 
23.94 

1983.«1 
_1_«_ 

16 8 

14-9 

14-2 

13-8 

11-4 

10-5 

7-2 

70 

SO 

1-2 

1000 

Rs. 

73-2 

69-7 

60-3 

80-8 

106- 9 

107- 8 

120-7 • 

100-1 

79- 0 

, 75-8 

80- 9 


t A lakh (100,000) of Il».-£6667. A crore oooato Ba-lOO tal^-£661OT7. . 

B The area for cotton seeds is ^c^/wme as for cotton and hence this Is ztot mclnaea 
in toe grand total of area. 
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(B) Aobiobbtcrai. Inoohb or Bbitibb India, 1921-22 


*• Crop. 

Area. 

Out-turn. 

Value.* 

Percentage 
to Total. 


Acres. 

Tons. 

Lakhs of Rs.t 


Rice. 


• 82,704,520 

676.80 

291 

Wheat .... 


8,288,857 

157.93 

- 80 

Harley .... 

7,350,429 

8,154,794 


• 1-8 

Jowar .... 

24,214.263 

6,155,760 

80,50 

41 

Balrl . • . 


2,273.077 

39,45 

20 

Rari . . • . 

■Dslincil 

1,593,889 

18,97 

10 

Maize .... 

6,334,70.5 

2,456,317 

31,63 

1-6 

Oram .... 

IS 054,855 

4,457,903 

70,66 

30 

Other food'^aina . 

20.61.5.231 

5.405,088 

90.23 

4-5 

Total food'gralnii 


05.550,880 

1102,83 • 

65-7 

Huffar-cane 

Other sugar 

2,303,430 

2,295,750 

04,59 

3-3 

158,740 

241,284 

12,82 

0-6 

Total sugar 

2,622,170 

2.537.0-15) 

77,41 

3-9 

Condiments and spices . 
Fruits and vegetables 

1,412,359 

' 700,182 

23,45 

1*2 

5,537,402 

90,87 

4-9 

Miscellaneous food crops 

1,244,970 


24,15 

1-2 

Tea ..... 

713,379 

110,038 

15,15 

0 8 

Coffee .... 

96 011 

7,708 

90 


Tobacco .... 


501,754 

23.91 

1-2 • 

Opium .... 
Cinchona .... 

122,888 

0,538 

604 

903 

6.5 

7 


Other drugs 

250,818 


2,17 

bi 

Total drugs and narcotics 

2,240,919 


43,15 

2 1 

Total food>crops 

217.754,0(^4 

• . . 

1367,80 

690 

Cotton .... 

11,005,395 

501,085 

35,00 

1-8 

Jute. 

1,505,527 

709,479 
22(4^48 ' 

11,31 


Other fibres 

097,800 

• 704 

0-3 

Total fibres 

13.808,782 

1,440,612 

53,95 

2 7 

Linseed .... 

2.053,858 

311,080 

5.48 

0 3 

Sesanium .... 

3,707.000 

303,323 

8.i6 

0-4 

Rape and mustard 

3,721,813 

^1.205 

l3iT)4 

0-7 

('otton seed 

11,065,3961 


12.49 

0-6 

Groundnut 

2,001,199 

1,00.5,526 

20,76 

1 3 

Other oil soe<ls 

2,052.034 

545,083 

11,19 

00 

Total oU seeds 

2.5,801,905 

4,(K58,137 

77,42 

3 9 , 

Indigo .... 

328,829 

3,18» 

3,04 

0-2 

Other dyes 

525.248 

5.52 

0-3 

Total dyes 

854,077 

• 

9,40 

0-5 

Rubber .... 

75,500 

1,857 

29 


Miscellaneous non*food . 

041.853 

4.71 

0-2 

Btraw . 

142,218,521 

^ 7'4,428,171a 

101,30 

51 

Fodder ." . . . 

9,603,880 


42.97 

2-2 

MUk . - . 

Wool . . • . 

(MiA.) 290,005,151 
551,805 

“‘KS 

15(f 

01 

Hides ..... 


69,371 

7.46 


Forest produce 


•> 


0-3 

Grand total . 

26e,289,«aB 

• 

1983,41 

1000 

• 


•• « 



•■ft See footnotes on previous page. 


in all such inquiries (rfiere must be elements* of uncertainty and 
possibly of inaccuracy. We are groping in a*maze, and we are 
compelled to draw conclusions, however •vulnerable Jhey may be, 
from suoh data as are in our possession. • 

10. It is possible fct compare these results, with the data 
pre'viously lyorked out on similar lin^. The first estimate of its 
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kind was worked out by tiie late Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, who 
estimated in 1871 that the income of British India was Ks.340 
crores (£340,000,000 at the then rate of exchange of 2 shilliags), 
or Rb. 20 per head for an average season. This was based on 
data for the year 1867-68. Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji estimated the 
value of^gricultural produce on the incomplete data which only 
were then available at Rs.277 crores. The non-agrioultural 
income, to which we shall shortly refer, was estimateS at R8.63 
crores. In the Famine Commission’s Report of 1878 statistics 
of the population and of the produce of agriculture were pub- 
'ished. The Commission adopted for the valuation of the 
produce Rs.50 per toA for food-grains and R8.30 per acre for all 
the other crops. These rates were arrived at from the average 
monthly retail prices of 10 markets in the United Provinces 
djiring the 10 years 1869 to 1878. As pointed out by Lord 
Curzon in his third budget speech on the 27th March 1901, these 
results were re-examined in 1881 and 1901. For the year 1881 
the average •per capita incoiye was Rs.27, and in the latter case 
Rs.SO. The figure for 1911 was quoted in the Council of State 
on 23rd February 19^. These estimates include not merely 
agricultural production t)ut agricultural and non-agricultural. 


The AaoBBeATK and Per^apita Income of Bhitish India in 1922 

AS COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS 


Year. 

Population 

(British 

Mndia). 

Agricultural 

Income. 

Non-agrl- 

cultural 

Income. 

Total 

Income. 

Per 

capita 

Income. 

1871 (60 years ago) . 
1881 (40 years ago) . 
1961 (20 year»»qgo) . 
1911 *(lQ)year8 ago) 

1921 • « . . 

1922 • . . . 

• 

Millions. 

, 170 
196-4 
223-6 
242-7 
247-0 
247-0 

Rs. crores. 
277 

‘ 364-6 

463-3 
1412 

1716 

1983 > • 

Bs. crores. 
63 

176 

217 

630 

883 

883 

Ka. crores. 
340 
629-l> 
670-ar - 
1942 
2598 
2866 

Ra. 

20 

27 
'• 30 

80 

107 

116 


• The valuation of agricultural produce for the years 1911, 1921, and 1922 
is on a more scientific and careful basis than those for the preceding years, 
as (1) wholesale_^ and ,not retail prices have been taken ; (2) eaeh erop has 
been separately'estimated, province by province, and an approximate figure 
has not been taken for food-grains per ton, nor for ail other commodities taken 
together a similarly approximate figure per acre. If the old method were 
followed in preference to the snore elaborate method the values in column S 
for 1911, 1921, ard 1922 would have been Bii.«T6, 1302, and 1529 erorea 
respeotively ; hr column 4 Ra.328, 469, and 550 crores i in oohimn 5 Ba.1204,. 
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11. The ^er capita figures in the i^bove table are apt to mis¬ 
lead unless it is remembered that .they represent the . average per 
head, including not merely the adult nfale but the adult female 
and child. The per capita figure has sometimes been assumed to 
.refer to the wage-earner of a family, whereas it is the per capita, 
i.e. total income divided by total population. This p/ir capita 
figure doeg not give any indication of the distribution of wealth, 
which is a* very important factor in taxable capacity.^ Indeed 
Marshall suggests, “ A rough opinion of the economic strength of 
a nation . . . may be got by the multiplying th% aggregate 
income of the inhabitants by their average income Hoards 
in the form of gold and silver have bee*, already referred to. 
Since 1873 the net additions to the stock of gold in India have 
been the equivalent of nearly five times ^ last year’s world pro¬ 
duction.* India takes this gold from habit, and it cannot Ij® 
taken as an index of prosperity to the same degree as an import 
of the same magnitude in wes1»rn countries. India prefers to 
take gold instead of securities or e\^en merchandise. Habit dies 
slowly. With the growth in education and the progress of sound 
banking, especially the Imperial Bank, ^arding should tend to 
weaken. 

The per capita figure of 107 in the table above for 1921, a 
year below normal, and 116 in 1922 ^ould be dimpared with 
Ks.149-6-0, the annual per capita income of the working classes 

i 

1771, and 2079 crores, and tho per capita figures w^^uld have been Rs.50, 72, 
and 85 respectively. The figures of income in table above for 1921 and 
1922 allow, as explained in pa^^raph 12, for industrial development. 

^ The distribution of weal^ in India is extraordinarily uneven, a point 
to which attention will be drawn in the chapter on income tax. 

* This Is in accordance with the znaKiematioal law, which states that if 
A varieera^ B when^C is constant and ^ries as C when B is^onnstant, th4n A 
will vary as B x C when both B and C vary. A simple illustratif^ of this is 
that if two rooms have the same length thcfet which has the greater breadth 

the greater space or area, if two roon^p have the same breadth that 
which is tho longer has the greater area. Hence in con)|»aring the size of two 
rooms the quantity length x breadth is taken. Sim&arly in two countries 
having the same average national income that country which has the greater 
aggregate national income, is economically the stro&ger. If two countries 
have the same aggregate income that which hf-s tho greater average income 
(thereby showing a greater aggregate income for a smalleV population) is 
economically the stronger. Hence Marshall’s suggestion above. 

* The exact figures were Rs.4Sl,27 lakhs (£3£2 millions) tfab net additions 
to the stock of gold in India, and the world’s production in 1922 Ra.97,50 lakhs 
(estuotete). Vide Indian Fintbuce and Banking, by G. Finc^ay Shirras, p. 454. 

* 1922. 
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m the industries of Bombay* (City and Island) ^ during the same 
period. 

12. A few remarks are necessary with regard to the calcula¬ 
tion of non-agricultural income. Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji estimated 
, the non-agricultural income by adding together the annutd value 
of maniriacturing industries, the net opium revenue, the cost of 
production of salt, the produce of coal and other piines, the 
profits of foreign trade and a figure which he estimated at Bs.30 
crores * for contingencies. The total non-agricultural income 
arrived at was Rs.63 crores based on data for the year 1868. 
The criticism of this method is that it was incomplete owing to 
the absence at that tiftie of full and accurate statistics regarding 
production in this country. Even to-day, although the taking of 
a census of production has been mooted more than once in the 
Central legislature, there has been no inquiry comparable with 
the Ceusus of Production in England or similar censuses in the 
Dominions or in the United States. In the inquiries which have 
been made between 1881 an(^1911 it was assumed that the gross 
income of agriculturists and non-agriculturists is distributed 
• between the two classea^in proportion to their numbers. If the 
total agricultural produce or income in 1911 was Rs.876 crores, 
and if the non-agricultural population were three-eighths of the 
agricultural population, then the non-agricultural income was 
estimated to be three-eighths of R8.876 crores, that is B3.328 
%rores. When a country was industrialised to only a small degree, 
as was the case before the rapid changes that have been taking 
place, especially in the^last decade, the method was perhaps 
approximately correct, but industrial progress in recent years 
has been so great that some e^ditional allowance is necpssary to 
arrive at the Jt^tal non-agricultmral income. An examination of 
the income tax statistics is of use in this, connection. The 
number of incomes over the Rs.200^ level assessed in 1919-20 
was nearlj»95 percent greater than tliose in 1910-11. A portion 
of this increase is to be attributed to the better methods of 
collection introduce since 1919, but the greater portion is 
certainly due to an average increase in income. 

^ Report on*an Enquiry into Working CUue Budgets in Bombay, by G. 

^ Findday Shirraa. Governmea^ Printing, Poona, 1923. » 

* A crore is million (rupees). At the Mbien rate of exchange, i.e. 2 
shillings to the rupee, the sterling equivalent is 000 , 090 . 
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The difficulty of arriving at a figure for the non-agricultural 
income of India for the year 1 921-22 arises from the fact that in 
that year, as is well known, non-agricultural and industrial in¬ 
comes show a greater increase as compared with agricultural 
income over the pre-War year. It should be remembered that , 
what is attempted here is not the value of the net output of 
industrial ^nd manufacturing concerns, but the total value of the 
services of all those who are not engaged in agriculture, which 
includes the value of the output of these concerns. As explained 
in Chapter XXIX. the definition of the income of a nation is not 
the value of the net output but the value of the commodities 
produced and the services performed in a tvfelvemonth in exchange 
for money. The sum of 76 crores was added to 808 crores, as 
this was taken after examination as the amount necessary (to 
add to 808 crores) on account of the greater increase in non- 
agricultural incomes. This gives a total of 883 crores. It was 
necessary to check this figure ■vritli other available data, and for 
this purpose a study of the occupjjfion tables in the last census 
report was undertaken together with the appro.ximate earnings 
in each industry. These are set out bej^w ^ ' 


British India only 


Occupation. 

~~9 - 

Number of 
actual 
Workers. 

Appmximate 
Annual 
Earnings 
per Worker. 

AgRreeato 
Annual 
Earnings. ^ 



i 

MUllons. 

Rs. 

Rs. crores. 

Industry 


16-7* 

240 

376 

Mines .... 


•2 

180 

4 

Transport 


20 

300 

60 

Trade » . . . 


• ft-O 

500 

400 

PubUo administration 


' 1-0 

15(^« 

16' 

Public force 


10 

160 

c 15 

1 Professions and the Liberal arts 

•21 

600 

100 

Domestio eerrioe 

* • 

2« 

200 

60 




^ — 


Total . 


32-6 

• 

1019 


As regards industry, this includes all industries whether in 
■factories or at home. The figures of actual wages were arrived 
at after an examination of the available wage statfetics industry 
by industry. The rate of wages for miners was Rs.lS per month, 
and for those engaged'ui^transport’118.26 a month, as this figure 
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includes employees in railways, tramways, drivers of motor cars, 
workers engaged on roads and bridges, etc. It was difl&cult to 
arrive at the approximate earnings of the group " trade ”, as 
there are extremes from the rich merchants in cities to small 
j)etty traders. The figure for public administration, Rs.l6 
crores, isaalso on the safe side, because Government spends on 
public administration more than this sum. Similarly* the pro¬ 
fessions and liberal arts include lawyers, professors, doctors, etc., 
and domestic servants include cooks, butlers, chauffeurs, gardeners, 
washermen, etc. The annual income’of Rs.200 for domestic 
servants was based on wages paid outside Bombay city and 
throvighout the Bombjy Presidency. The total thus comes to 
Rs.l019 crores, and allowing the probable error of 10 per cent, 
this would, at a minimum, be 900 crores. This figure may be 
further tested by adding to the non-agricultural income of British 
India in the pre-War year (530 crores) the increase of 60 per cent, 
a rise in the wholesale index number. This would give 860 crores. 
It might be argued that produption njay not at the present time 
be equal to that in the pre-War year. The available data, how¬ 
ever, for 1922 show th^t ti^e production is certainly not less. The 
consumption of coal has increased from 15'1 million tons to 26'7 
million tons in 1922, the weight of goods carried by railway 82-6 
million tons to^7‘5 millioiw tons, seaborne trade Rs.427 crores 
to Rs.535 crores, exports of Indian merchandise Rs.244 crores 
to»Rs.349 crores. The production of coal has gone from 16'2 
million tons to 19 million tons, salt 1-5 to 1-7 million tons, and 
petroleum 278 to 299 milfion gallons. .^11 things considered, it 
may be seen that the figure for 1920-21 and 1921-22 of 883 crores 
is not far out.^ 

^ Production m^y be low in one country as compared with another, owing 
to, among o^er causes, unompleyment. The case of unemployment in 
Gngland is an illustration in poipt. In Indu^^t^^e work done by the average 
cultivator in tj>e Punja,({ does not represent more than about 150 days’ full 
labour in 12 months, and even in the occupied days the idea of the Indian 
cultivator of what constitutes a full day’s task is well below that prevalent 
in more progressive Western countries. Besides there is a vast waste of female 
labour due primarily to custon^ and prejudice. Moreover, the cultivated 
area per agricultural worfier is very low in India. - It is 6-7 acres for the Bombay 
Presidency, 2-7 acres for British India, Native States and Agencies, and for all 
India, 6-1 acres far the Union of South Africa, 21 acres for Great Britain, 
25'6 aches for the Commonwealth of Australia, and 45-8 acres for the United 
States of America. Cf. Mr. Calvert’s The WeaUh Welfare of the Punjab^ 
Lahore, 1922 ; and alw the Ceneue of l-ndia^ 1921, vdi. i part i. 
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The Taxable CapaAty of India 

13. With the data above it is now possible to show how the 
taxable capacity of British India may be roughly measured. The 
two census years, 1911 and 1921, together with the year 1922, have^ 
been taken for this purpose. The year 1920-21 is, already 
noted, a I'ery abnormal year, and on this account the figures of 
taxable capacity for that year will vary, especially in an agri¬ 
cultural country such as India, to a very large extent. The 
variations between 1921 and 1922 in the case of India should be 
compared with the variations in the table on p. 137 relating to 
the taxable capacity of the United Kingddm, where the industrial 
depression of 1921 was the worst probably since the time of the 


The Taxable Capacity of British Inhia 


Details. 

1910-11 
(Censt-s 1911). 

1920-21 
(Census 1921, 
u distinctly 
bad your). 

1921-22 
(Rood for 
ARriculture, 
but year of 
Trade 

Depression). 


Lakhs of Rs. 

J./akh8 of Its. 

Lakhs of Rs. 

1. Income : 




Agricultural .... 

1412,00 

1716,00 

1983,00 

Non-agricultural . 

630,*K) 

883,(iO 

883,00 

Total income 

1942,00 

2598,00 

2866,00 

2. Allow for minimum con- 




sumption .... 

1214,(M) 

2220,00 

2220,00 e 

3. Allow for seed and manure . 

141,00 

,, 172,00 

198,00 

4. Allow for n'placement of and 




ordinary additions* to 




capital .... 

25,00 

46,00 

66.(X) 

5. Taxable capacity (1, 2 , 3, 4) . 

662,00 

101,00 

393,00 

6. Tax' revenue 

* 



Central and Provincial 




Governments 

79,83 

130,16 

136,30 

Local bodies . 

<^,17 

11,64 

11,64 

Total . . . . *. . 

87,Q0 

141,79 

146,94 

7. Expenditure on internal debt: 




Central and Provincial 




Governments . 

5,61 

21,04 

24,27 

Local bodies 

1,70 

‘ 2,34 

2,34 

Total. 

7.?1 

23,38 

26,61 

8. Effective taxation (6>7) . 

79,69 

* 118,61 

129,33 

9. Balance (5*8) .... 

482,31 

42.39 

272,64 


•4 

* Th© figures given f<)r,local bodies are for the year^l919-20, later figures 
not being available. 
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Napoleonic wars. A year ottacarcity c* famine in India is a year 
of agncultural pnemployment, and may be compared with in-' 
duatrial unemployment in an advanced induatrial country. The 
effect is in the first place a shrinkage in aggregate income 
,and, therefore, of taxable capacity. Most of the figures in the 
preceding table are self-explanatory. 

14. The allowance for minimum consumption has been arrived 
at after a study of family budgets collected by the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay, and the figures have been corrobor¬ 
ated by similar inquiries elsewhere. The standard of comfort is 
an elastic term, and taxable capacity will vary with different 
standards of comfort.* In India the standard is low, and one 
looks hopefully to education and greater productivity as a means 
to the raising of this .standard of living. We take then the 
standard of living as it is and not what it ought to be. In 1910, 
for example. Jack in his Economic Ldfe of a Bengal District ^ 
calculated that an average family'of five persons required Rs.240 
a year for 8ub8i.stence. This,give3 ^consumption allowance of 
about Rs.48 per head for the year 1910. But since that date, i.e. 
mearly five years beforeijhe War, prices of food-stuffs increased 
by nearly 90 per cent in 1922. In other words, Rs.48 in 1910 
would be Rs.90 in 1922. The allowance for seed and manure 
has been taken at 10 per »ent, although Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji 
took only 6 per cent, and agricultural experts frequently a figure 
h^low that taken in the table above. For the replacement of 
capital 10 per cent of»the paid-up capital of Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies has been taken. "The average jrorking life of a textile 
machine is ordinarily taken as ten years. Robertson in his 
Study of Industrial Bluctii^iotis says : “ In Lancashire^ at the 
present day, according to an cSkpert informant^ it is usual to 
write down^the value of engines and boilers by 10 per cent per 
annum ”.® Fifteen crore^ Save bee^.allowed for additions to 
capital in 1020-21,sond 25 crores in 1921-22. The figures in the 
table of taxation should not be confused with the figures of total 
Government revenue? They refer to tax revenue only. The 
expenditure on internal dfebt has to Ije subtracted for reasons , 
already given, as it is in effect a transference of money from one 
pockgt to anc^er. • 

• • 

• ^ P. 59 (Clarendon Press, 

* P. 41 (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1915). 
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16. Two main features stand out in this table, and these are : 
(1) the large variation between a good and a bad year in regard 
to income and taxable capacity. India depends at the present 
time on the monsoon, which may be said to be the jugular vein of 
Indian prosperity. As years go on, more and more irrigation, 
projects are launched to prevent as far as practicable«the risks 
entailed ki this respect, but as we shall see in a future chapter 
systematic remissions of land revenue are in vogue. (2) The 
taxable capacity is not so high as in an advanced industrial 
country like Great Britain. In 1921-22 the taxable capacity was 
in the neighbourhood of Rs.393 crores, but the effective taxation, 
i.e. taxation minus interest on internal ?lebts and debt repaid, 
was Rs.l20 crores, leaving a balance of something in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rs.273 crores. In a bad year like 1920-21 the 
balance, as will be seen from the table, was much less, as was to<be 
expected. The effective taxation as already defined was in India 
4 per cent of the gross income^ as compared with 24 per cent in 
the case of Great Britain. In India 30 per cent of what might 
have been taken, i.e. total taxable capacity, was taken by public 
authorities in the form of taxation as gainst 82 per cent in the 
United Kingdom. These figures, however, must not be inter¬ 
preted too rigorously. The reservation of the standard of living 
applies to all these figures. The stanekard of living is much higher 
in Great Britain, and ultimately Great Britain can stand much 
higher taxation. That explains why 82 per cent taken from total 
taxable capacity did not lead to the sam^hardships as the same 
percentage might do in <y country with S lower standard of living. 
Again it must be emphasised, with almost wearisome iteration, 
that the taxable capacity of British India is not an absolute 
amount. It is^possible only rofighly to indicate ^the directibn in 
which this limit lies. A great deal depends on the ptarposes for 
which the taxation is impp^pd, and on the extent to which the tax 
proceeds are spent inside or outside the cophtry. Again great 
care has to be taken in making comparisons. “ The best possible 
criterion of the relative means and abilitj^”, says Lord Castle- 
, reagh, “ of two countries to bear tajAtion is the produce of an 
income tax levied on the same description of incomes in both, and 
equally well levied in both.” The mbre statement of this, pro¬ 
position shows how difficult of attainihent it is^ No test can be 
looked on as more than an approximation. Any person who 
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skates over these difficulties %rith lightness and agility deserves to 
be treated like the mimic and acrobat in Plato’s Republic. That 
pantomimic gentleman was congratulated on his accomplish¬ 
ments, crowned with garlands, and then led to the gate of the 
• city and bade never to return. 



CHAPTEK XVI 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF CENTRAL, PROVINCIAL, AND LOCAL 
REVENUES 

1. The distribution of public revenues between Central or 
Federal, Provincial or State Oovermnents, and purely local 
authorities, is, it need hardly be said, largely determined by 
historical considerations. In a study of the separation of revenues 
country by country the inyiortanoe of this becomes clear. The 
distribution suitable in one country may not be equally suitable in 
another where different conditions ohihin. That indeed is a' 
commonplace. Nevertheless it is possible to lay down a few 
principles based on a study of recent Budgets in the more 
important countries. •* 

2. In non-federal countries, such as Great Britain and France, 
the separation between the Central Government and loctll 
authorities is not without interest. Her^ again this is usually 
determined by the history of each particular country, and hasty 
generalisations have to be avoided. In 1922-23 the Budget 
estimate for Great Britain (and N'. Ireland) was £911 millions, of 
whicif nearly £730 millions or ^0 per cent was tnA revenue and 
£181 millions or 20 per cent non-tajc revenue. The .’tain heads 
in order of importance ari,shown in table on following page, 

To Local Taxation Accounts there are prffd out bf the Con¬ 
solidated Fund sums equivalent to the proceeds, in some cases 
of the year 1908-9 and in other cases of tlfie current year, from 
excise licence duties, part of the beer 'and spirit duties, and part 
of the probate and estate duties. Certain other grants are also 
payable. In 1921-22 the total payments were over £11 millions, 
of which £8,446,000 w;ei;e to England, il,276,000 to Scotland, and 
£1,461,000 to Ireland. Local revenue in Great Britain in 1917-18 
. ISO t' 
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was made up of rates or t#ses 42-S per cent, prices or receipts 
from public undertakings (water, gas, electric light, tramways and 
light railways) 26-3 per cent. Government contributions 14-2 per 
cent, loans, 2-6 per cent, and miscellaneous 14-6 per cent. The 


• 

Pre-War. 

1922-23 

(estimates). 

Percentage to Total. 

Pre-War. 

1922-23. 

• 


Million £. 

Milliou £. 



Tax revenue : 






Direct: 






Income tax . . • 


47-2 

3290 

23-8 

36-1 

Estate, etc., duties 


27-4 

48-0 

13-8 

6-3 

E.P.D. . 



27-8 


30 

Corporation taxes 



19-8 


2-2 

Motor vehicle duties 



10-0 


1-2 

• Land and house tax 


2-7 

30 

1-4 

0-3 

l,,i),nd value duties 


0-7 


0-3 


Total direct taxes 


780, 

438-2 

39-3 

48-1 

Indirect taxes : 






Excise . 


^9-6 

160-8 

20-0 

17-7 

Customs 


35-5 

• 1123 

17-9 

12-3 

Stamps . 


100 

18-3 

5-0 

2-0 

Total indirect taxes 

• 

851 

291-4 

42-9 

32-0 

Total tax ^venue 


163-1 

729-0 

82-2 

80-1 

Non-tax revenue : 






Miscellaneous 


2-3 

112-0 

1-2 

12-2 

It Posts, telegraphs, and 





telephones . . • 


30-8 

64-6 

16-5 

6-1 

Suez Canal shares . 



14-0 


1-5 

Sundry loans . 


1-6 


0-8 


Crown lands 


0-5 

0-8 

. 0-3 

0-1 

1 Total non-tax revenue 

• 35-2 

181-4 

17-8 

• 19-9 

• 












Total r^enuo . 


198-3 

911-0 

roo -0 

100-0 

• 


a 





total revedue of l^^l authorities in England and Wales in 1917— 
1918 was £176-6 millions, and of Scotland £24-3 millions. In 
1919-20 this had risln to over £258 millions. The total revenue 
of local authorities in Ireland in 1917-»18 was £9-3 millions, later 
figures not being available. 

8. The pnncipal sourSes of ordinary revenue of the I^ominion 
* (or Federal) Go^jemment of Canada are customs, excise, the post 
office, interest on investments, and, above all, war ta^ or income- 
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tax revenue. War-tax revenue, ac£ording to the estimates for 
1921-22, was 46-3 per cent of the Consolidated Fund or ordinary 
revenue, while customs amounted to 28 per cent, excise to 9'7 per 
cent, and the post oflSoe 7-0 per cent. Provincial revenues are 
approximately for the nine provinces the equivalent of 28 per, 
cent of central or Dominion revenues. In India the total pro¬ 
vincial revenues (nine provinces) are the equivalent of 61 per cent 
of central revenues. The Canadian Provincial Governm^ts 
obtain their revenue from a land tax, forests, mines, game, and 
fisheries. Local authorities have, as in India, sources such as 
property, certain fees and prices. 

4. In the Commonwealth of Australia ^he two main sources of 
Federal revenue are customs (27 per cent, 1921-22), and income 
tax (24 per cent). Other main sources are : excise, posts, tele¬ 
graphs, and telephones, a land tax, probate and succession duties, 
entertainments taxes, and a war-time profits tax. Half of the 
State or provincial revenues are from taxation, and the remainder 
from provincial works and services s<.ich as railways and tramways, 
water supply and sewerage. Local taxation is mainly derived 
from general rates upon property suppl^ented in some cases by' 
revenue from water supply and other works. 

6. The main sources of Federal revenue in the Union of South 
Africa are income tax (28 per cent, 1922-23 estimates) and 
customs (20 per cent). The next important heads are interest 
(19 per cent), posts, telegraphs, and telephones (10 per centjf, 
excise (6 per cent), mining, stamp duties find fees, native taxes, 
departmental receipts, estate and succeskion duties, and fines and 
forfeitures. The provinces of the Union depend upon subven¬ 
tions origrants from the Union amounting to nearly half of the 
total •revenue. , The other sourc'fes of provincial i^enue are the 
transfer duty, general licences. Provincial Property' Tax and 
other miscellaneous taxes,V and for local authorities the main 
sources of income are general rates upon property. Water rates, 
market fees, and electric supply. 

6. In India, under the Constitution of 1919, central revenues 
include two main sources—customs 'and income tax. Other 
sources are taxes from salt and opium, tributes, and certain other 
heads, non-tax ” in character, such ak railways, posts and tele- 

i Vide Sections 89 and, 117 of the Union of South Africa Act, 1909 (vide 
1921 Official Xear-book of the Union of South AfrieOy pp. 87 and 90). 
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graphs, coinage, military an# other miscellaneoiis receipts. Pro¬ 
vincial heads of revenue include mainly land revenue and excise. 
Other sources are stamps, registration, irrigation, and forests. 
Under the Government of India Act Rules the Legislative Council 
.of a province may, without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, tnake and take into consideration any law imposing, for 
the purposes of the Provincial Government, any of th^ following 
taxies : (1) a tax on land put to uses other than agricultural ; 
(2) a tax on succession or on acquisition by survivorship in a joint 
family ; (3) *a tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted 
by law ; (4) a tax on advertisements ; (5) a tax on amusements ; 
(6) a tax on any specified luxury ; (7) a registration fee ; and (8) 
a stamp duty other than duties of which the amount is fixed by 
Indian legislation. The Governor-General in Council may at any 
time by order make any addition to the taxes enumerated above. 
In all other cases under the Constitution * the local legislature 
has to have the previous sanction of the Governor-General. Thus 
the Central Government rightly reserves to itself what is not 
specifically mentioned imless it wishes to delegate the power to 
•the I*rovincial GoverniUpnt by enlarging the schedule. Local 
authorities are similarly empowered in certain circumstances to 
impose the following taxes, cesses, rates, duties, or fees : (1) a 
toll ; (2) a tax on land or land values ; (3) a tax on buildings ; (4) 
a tax on vehicles or boats ; (5) a tax on animals ; (6) a tax on 
naenials and domestic servants ; (7) an octroi ; (8) a terminal tax 
on goods imported intfl a local area in which an octroi was levied 
on or before the 6th Jul)Pl917 ; (9) a t^ on trades, professions, 
and callings ; (10) a tax on private markets ; (11) a tax imposed 
in return for services I'end^red, such as (a) a water rata; (6) a 
fighting rate ;»^c) a 8cavenging,*samtary, or sewage rate ; -^d) a 
drainage t*^ ; (e) fees for the use of markets on other public con¬ 
veniences. This list of sources of r^^nue is quoted from the 
Rules under the Government of India Act. The distinction 
between tax, fee, and price, it will be seen, has not been made. In 
regard to the list thS Governor-General in Council may at any 
time, by order, make additions also to.this schedule. The Pro- ^ 
vincial Governments have to contribute annually a quota fixed 
for each province, and thirfis a first charge on provincial reyenues. 
'Until recently thg German*Empire also wm supported by propor- 
^ Section 3 (a), of the Qovemment of India Act, 19f9> 
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tionate State contributions— Matrilfular-beitrdge —^just as was the 
Federal Government of the United States under its First Consti¬ 
tution. The reverse system, viz. payments from the Central or 
Federal Government to Provincial or State Governments, is in 
force in the self-governing Dominions of Canada, Australia, and the. 
Union of South Africa. From 1921 to 1922 onwards a'Contribu¬ 
tion from«^rovincial Governments to the Government of India of 
R8.983 lakhs (£6-6 millions) is made. It is the intention of the 
Government of India to do away with this contribution as early 
as practicable. In cases of emergency and with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State excess contributions may be levied. Some 
provinces, such as Bombay, have already introduced an entertain¬ 
ments tax, while others, such as Madras, for local purposes a pro¬ 
fessions tax. No province, however, has in practice a system of 
general property taxation broadly on the lines of State and local 
authorities in the United States. Nor are there succession duties, 
which are, as seen above, provincial not central. A reference 
to this in regard to the^financing of social services, notably 
universal primary education and public health, will be made in 
a subsequent chapter. 

7. In the United States the main source of federal revenue is 
the income tax. Out of ordinary receipts for ^he year ended 
June 30, 1922, amounting to $4,'104,000,000, no less than 
$2,087,000,000 or 61 per cent was from income and profits 
taxes. Customs was the next important head (8-7 per cent), 
followed by miscellaneous heads such as the sale of Government 
property, coinage profits- fines and forffeitures, interest on public 
deposits, and interest on loans to foreign Governments, With one 
or two exceptions indirect taxes are devotiid to general purposes. 
For Btate and <ocal authorities* the general property tax on real 
and personal property is by far the main source of revenue. The 
tax is assessed by local authorities with additions for the State 
or, as they are called, “ Commonwealth ” gbvernmfints.^ The 
purely local, county, and State rates are arrived at by dividing 
the assessed valuation of the property in the locality by the 
amoimt required for local- covmty, and-State purposes. Thris the 
final tax rate upon property is arrived at by adding these rates. 
The assessment and the collection of the tax, however, are in the 

^ This should not be *3(mfuaed with the Commonw^lth Government as 
used in Au8t'‘aUa. In the latter case it refen to the Federal Government. 
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hands of local authorities, tn some of the States of the Union 
the inheritance tax and corporation taxes are now assigned to the 
State as a source of revenue, while the local authorities depend on 
the property tax. In California, and to a certain degree in New 
^ork, there is a separation of revenue between the State and local 
authoritift. As a general rule it may be said that in the United 
States the income tax and customs are the main sources^of federal 
revenue, the general property tax, corporation, licence and 
inheritance taxes of State revenue, and for local authorities such 
as municipalities, counties, townships, and school districts the 
main sources are the general property tax supplemented by local 
licence taxes. The framers of the admirable Constitution wisely 
provided that “ all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States ” ; that “ no tax or duty shall be 
laid (by Congress) on articles exported from any State ” ; and 
that “ no State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
impost or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for exeauting ito inspection laws ”. This 
guarantee in the Constitution has been of great value to the 
Torei^n trade of the Unified States. 

8. The distribution of revenue heads in France is of peculiar 
importance, frior to 1914 French taxes were derived from four 
main sources, viz. the sc^called direct contributions, the so- 
called indirect contributions, consumption taxes, and customs 
dhties on a large number of imports. The direct contributions 
were taxes levied on Ihnds and houses, doors and windows, the 
letting value of houses odfcupied by the taxpayer, and licences for 
occupations. The indirect contributions were taxes upon trans¬ 
ferable securities. C8n.sumpt»on taxes were levied on« French 
produce, for example, on alcohol^ wine, and sugai^ ■» 

Chang^i in the French revenue system between 1914 and 1920 
have affected not only the Central fipvemment but also local 
authorities? In Jfliy 1914, just before the War, the first general 
income tax law passed by Parliament was placed on the statute 
book. Besides this general income tax there are now three other 
forms of taxing incomes.* (1) The old direct taxes, popularly, 
known as “ the four old women ”, were done away with by the 
iaw»enacted on 29th Mar^h 1914, 31st July 1917, and 2E|jih June 
1920. The direct taxes on real estate were converted into taxes 
on the income from real estate—6 per cen^ of the tax%ble income 
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derived from unimproved real estalfe, and 4 per cent of the net 
income on improved real estate. Moreover, the tax was after 
Ist January 1916 not an apportioned tax and the quotas to be 
paid by departments, and communes were discontinued by the 
law of Slst July 1917. (2) The old taxes on doors and windows,,, 

trades and professions, and the contribution personnelle efmobili^e 
(at first a<tax on the letting value of real estate, but later a house 
tax combined with a personal tax based on the value of three days’ 
labour) were succeeded for State purposes by schedule taxes upon 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural profits, and upon salaries, 
wages, pensions, annuities, and professional incomes. (3) The 
third tax on income is the tax on income from transferable 
securities—stocks and bonds. The tax applies to income from 
dividends, interest and all other income derived from stocks, 
bonds and interests in partnership (commandites) either foreign 
or domestic, income from mortgages, fixed deposits, and money 
deposited as security. The business turnover tax, to be dis¬ 
cussed later, is also an iraportanfc tax introduced in the 1920 
Budget. Other taxes are old taxes, such as the registration and 
stamp taxes, customs duties, excise ,<S(nd consumption taxes. 
These taxes are supplemented by the profits from State monopolies, 
the most important being tobacco, matches, and the post office, 
the telephone, and the telegraph. •' 

In regard to the receipts of local authorities it is only depart¬ 
ments and communes that have Budgets.^ The revenues of the 
departments and conununes are derivecf from three sources : 
(1) from collections made on their behalf by the Central Govern¬ 
ment ; (2) from a share of Central Government’s revenues ; and 
(3) from direct local taxes. Since J:he Revolution the State 
colleeted in addition to “ the tour old women ’,)»an additional 
percentage {centimes additionneh) for the benefit of loclal authori¬ 
ties (departments, comn^iipes, etc.)., These were mainly on 
carriages, horses, mules, billiards, clubs, Jshe verification of 
weights and measures, and on mining rents. When the changes 
referred to above came into operation Government undertook to 
collect, until some other plan was evolved, ctmlimes addiliannels 
on the old basis for local authorities. By the law of 26th June 
1920 an^additional tenth of one per cent was added for the benefit 
of communes to the turnover tax to enable then; to balance their' 
1 See chapter Ixioal Taxation (Chapter XXXI.). 
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Budgets. Other sources of Avenue of the local bodies are gener¬ 
ally public utilities like water, electricity, gas, sewers, etc., and the 
octroi. The city of Paris levies a special tax on amusements. It 
covers all kinds of amusements, and not even balls, concerts, and 
jmuseums are exempted. 

The ahange in the distribution of revenue of a country is 
always an interesting study, but rarely is it more interesting than 
in France during the period 1914 to 1920. A useful lesson is 
afforded by the way in which local authorities have been financed. 

9. The CJentral or Federal Government of Germany entered, 
as we have seen, the War with an undeveloped system of finance.* 
She posse.s8ed no elasCic source of revenue, although the brunt 
of the costs of the War fell on the Imperial Treasury. She had 
almost entirely to finance the War by loans, as it was not antici¬ 
pated in 1914 that the War would be a long and expensive affair. 
When defeat occurred, the financial system was already in a state 
of chaos. It was essential that* the Central Government, the 
Keich, should no longer be.depriv^ of the chief sources of 
revenue. Direct taxation, hitherto a State head of income, had 
•to be made free for the ^ntral Government. This was achieved 
by the National Taxation Law of 22nd March 1920, when the 
relations of the Reich, the States, and local authorities were put 
on a new basis. Certain«sources of taxation were no longer 
reserved for the States. In fact the position was reversed. 
Heads of revenue were definitely reserved for the Central Govern¬ 
ment, and the individual States and local authorities, such as 
counties and municipalitfes, were not t^xollect similar taxes un¬ 
less permitted expressly to impose a supplementary levy. This 
was a great step forward in rtsgard to the placing of th^ Reich’s 
finaftces on a,more satisfactoty basis. The central Finance 
Department controlled under the law of 1920 the income, inherit¬ 
ance, land transfer, and tuAover tajgs, and assigned a portion 
of the collections to the States. Two-thirds of the income tax,® 
one-fifth of the inheritance tax, half of the land transfer tax, and 
three-twentieths of the turnover tax were, apportioned to the 
Provincial Governments er States. 'The assignment to purely^ 
local authorities was left to the States except in the turnover tax, 
wheie 6 per cint went to fliumcipalities. 

1 See p. 82. ; 

* For income tax in local taxation see Chapter XXX^l. 
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Indirect taxes up to l920 weK reserved for the Federal 
Government, although to a less extent than in the United States. 
For the year 1922-23 the main sources of the Reich’s revenue 
were still the indirect taxes, viz. on coal, turnover, customs, 
tobacco, beer, and wines. These amounted to 60 per cent of the, 
estimated revenue. The income tax amounted to 22».per cent 
and a capjtal levy to 7 per cent of the total revenue of the Reich 
in the sanfe year. Taxes on income are now levied by the Central 
Government in three ways—a unified tax on earned income, a 
super tax on income from investments, and a companies tax 
which operates as a super tax on enterprises carried on by com¬ 
panies. Taxation on capital (property) i& also imposed in three 
ways—a war tax on property increase, the “ need of the Reich ” 
tax on unincreased property, and a heavy inheritance duty. The 
scope of the indirect taxes also has been considerably extended. 
For example, the turnover tax includes a restaurant tax, an 
advertisement tax, and a cloakroom tax. Matches and playing 
cards are taxed, and the charges on letters, telegrams, postal 
orders, trunk-telephone messages, and railway rates have been 
repeatedly increased. ^ 

It will be clear that in spite of different, often widely different, 
conditions prevailing in various countries there is a considerable 
degree of uniformity in regard to Federal sources of revenue. 
Income tax and customs are two expansible heads and are usually 
regarded as pre-eminently suitable as “ central ” sources ®f 
revenue. The Federal Government has to assume the responsi¬ 
bility for external affairs and defence.' In times of emergency, 
therefore, these can be expanded and supplemented by a judicious 
use of Ipans. ^ * 

IQ. To sum up, the distribution of public revenues between 
central, provinciaj, and purely local authorities conforms in the 
long run to certain general principleis. Customs and income tax 
are, for example, particularly suited to be central headsof revenue. 
A general property tax, if carefully assessed, and excise taxes are 
similarly suitable objects of provincial taxation, while a tax on 
house rent, local assessments, and locaWicencevs are specially fitted 
■ for purely local taxation. Sources of revenue are not, as in India 
and most countries, always separated-, some being utilised for 
oentral or Federal reqijirements, others for provincial or State 
purposes, and others for the benefit of purely local authorities. 
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If carried to extremes the prificiple of separation of revenues may 
result in the divided revenues being inadequate. Part, howev^, 
of the yield of central or provincial taxes may be assigned to local 
authorities. Lump sums may be made in the form of sub¬ 
ventions by central to provincial authorities or vice versa. The 
separatio|> of sources plus a division of yield when the yield is an 
abundant one is a very workable policy, and it does not interfere 
with the freedom of local authorities. ♦ 

In some cases taxes assessed from above may, as in France, 
have additiohs for local purposes. There is much to be said in 
favour of this as it makes, as Leroy-Bcaulieu says, “ the manage¬ 
ment of local finance Ampler, clearer, and less costly, and gives 
the taxpayers much greater security against peculation and 
exaction ”. There is, however, the ever-present danger that 
interference with the maximum productivity of the tax may take 
place, a danger inherent in all single taxation. This method 
should not cramp local authorities and leave them without suffi¬ 
cient latitude to work out their own destiny. If there is a marked 
difference in the percentage fixed betwTeen one Provincial Govern- 
«nent and another, shiftily of capital and consequent evasion may 
result. 

When taxes are assessed by local authorities and additions 
made, as in thS case of the j>roperty tax in the United States, for 
Provincial Governments there is a tendency to under-assessment. 
l|ji all cases, however, of the distribution of revenues the principles 
of adequacy, suitabilit|^, and administrative efficiency should not 
be forgotten. In short, the heads of revenue should be adequate 
for ordinary requirements in each case*; they should be distri¬ 
buted according to the functioM each public authority performs ; 
and,*thirdly, ajjportioned so that»they can be easily and e&ciently 
administeied. ’ 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OE THE BURDEN OP TAXATION WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO PROPORTIONAL, PROCfRESSIVE, AND DOUBLE 
TAXATION 

One of the most important questions of taxation is the proper 
distribution of its burden. This may be viewed from two stand¬ 
points : (1) the distribution ofthe burden among the taxpayers 
within the State, and (2) the distribution between States. This 
latter question raises the difficult problem of double taxation 
between countries. 


The Bal.ance between Direct and Indirect Taxes * 

1. Discussions on the subject of distribution usually take 
account of the direct but not of the indirect burden of taxation. 
There is no real reason why this should be'so. The distribution 
of tax revenue, for exaipple, in India and the United Kingdom 
among direct and indirect taxes is seen in the following tables : 


In^a 


Heads of Koveaue. 

1071-72. 

60 Years 
ago. 

1011-12. 

10 Years 
al(to. 

( 

1913-14 

Pre-War 

Year. 

<4 • 

1921-22. 



(Percentases) 


Land revenue 

46-9 

39-7 4- 

415 

26-8 

Other direct taxes 

3-6 

6*4 

6-4 

19-2 

Total direct taxes 

^ 49-4 

IfS'l 

' 46-9 

450 

Indirect taxes 

60-6 

54-9 

631 

66-0 

Total tax revenue 

1000 

lONOO 

1000 

100-0 


i*6ee also Chapter XXIX. 
160 
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Ukz9£z> Kingdom 


Heads of Bevenue. 

1901-2. 

20 Years 
ago. 

1011-12. 

10 Years 
ago. 

1913-14. 

Pre-War 

Year. 

1921-22.* 



(Percentages) 


Incomo f»x .... 

28*6 

28-9 

28*0 

406 

Other direct taxes 

13-7 

18-6 

18*9 

, 13-2 

Total direct taxes 

42-2 

47-5 

47-8 

59-8 

Total indirect taxes 

67-8 

52-5 

52*2 

40-2 

Total tax revenue 

1000 

1000 

1(X)0 

1000 


* Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


It will be seen that o^er long periods there are great changes. 
There is, however, as the detailed table XXIV, App., will show, a 
tendency towards the personal taxation of income becoming more 
pMdominant in national taxation. There is no necessary relation 
between direct and indirect taxation, and in every country this is 
the result of historical influences. ’ Those who speak of a balance 
between direct and indirect ^axatioi^ are apt to assume that 
direct taxes are paid by the rich and indirect by the poor, and also 
*hat the totals paid by ^he rich and by the poor should be in 
some constant ratio. This is not borne out in practice, as in¬ 
direct taxes on luxuries are paid by the rich and direct taxes on 
low incomes are paid by the poor.i Circumstances may arise 
that may make it expedient to change the existing ratio between 
direct and indirect taxes, even if the relative wealth of these two 
classes has or has nolt changed. It is true that a large use of 
indirect taxes presses, oftier things beijtg equal, on the poorer 
classes of the population, while inheritance and income taxes fall 
chiefly on the wealthiei»olasa^. .In imposing taxation the Finance 
Minister has to^tudy the broad Effects not merelj^ of a singl» tax 
but of oth« taxes on the financial condition ot the body of tax¬ 
payers as a whole. He is ^ware, too,^jjiat indirect taxes are not 
felt by the taxpayer in the same way as direct taxes. Indirect 
taxes, in short, are more easily disguised, and, as Adam Smith 
says, the person taxefl “ pays them by little and little as he has 
occasion to buy the good#”.® The fif^ancier always attempts, 
sometimes without success, to make the real bmrden as light as 
possible. This raises the principle of minimiun sacrifice, tq which 
•we shall shortly return, * 

* See also Chapter XXV. • Tht Wealth of Book y. chap. ii. 

e 
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TWENTIETH-CBNTUBy CHANGES IN ThEOBY AND PbAOTICB 

2. The problem of distribution is an ethical question, but it 
raises financial and economic issues of no small importance. 
Towards the closing years of the nineteenth century the problem 
of the proper distribution of the burden of taxation rec<.;ived new 
life owingj to the work notably of Seligman ^ in America, and of 
Italian writers like Mazzola,^ Mase-Dari,® Graziani,* and Eicca- 
Salerno,® and of Dutch writers like Cohen-Stuart * and Pierson.'' 
The work of Edgeworth on The Pure Theory of Taxation ® was 
also of high value. The twentieth century witnessed a con¬ 
siderable advance in practical finance. 6n 25th February 1913 
the ratification of the Sixteenth Amendment of the American 
Constitution provided for the foundation of a Federal income 
tax: “ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportion¬ 
ment among the several States', and without regard to any census 
or enumeration ”. In that code of taxation, the British income 
tax, the principle of graduation was definitely adopted in 1910 
after a long struggle, and in the Finaqhe Act of 1914 a further 
attempt was made at a more complete graduation. In August 
1918 the Income Tax Act was passed by Parliament, and 13 
Acts and parts of 39 others were repealed by this consolidating 
Act. 

Definition , ^ 

3. It will he convenient to define on^ or two terms which arise 
in all discussions on this subject. Graduated taxation usually 
means that the rate of the tax inc^easea as the amount of in¬ 
come, property, etc., increases. “Graduated taxation is commonly 
taken to mean taxation graduated upward, i.e. it it> meant to 
imply progressive taxatioip_ If graduation is downward (i.e. the 
larger the taxpayer’s income the less the prog&rtion contributed), 
it is known as regressive taxation. When all incomes below a 
certain amount are exempt from taxation “or rated only in part 

“ c 

^ ProgreaHvi Taxation in Theory and Practice, 1894. 

* L’ Jmpoela progreesiva, 1897. * Ibid. 

* ^Tutituzioni di edema delle finanze. ^ * Paedm. 

* Bijdragt tot de Theorie der progreedev^ InhomstenbelaatiTig. 

’ Political Economy^.v-oh ii. (tranidated by Wotxel^ Macmillapa. 

* Scofomic Journal, vol. vii., 1897. 
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and all above this sum are Aixed proportionally on the surplus 
this is known as degressive taxation. The taxation of income 
in Zurich is a case in point. Proportional taxation means the 
same proportion is contributed by the taxpayer on all amoimts 
of the income, property, etc., taxed. 


Theories of Just Distribution 

4. Three theories on the just distribution of the money 
burden of taxation are usually put forward : (1) the taxation 
should be measured by the cost of service rendered to individual 
taxpayers by the public authority ; (2) by the benefit to indi¬ 
vidual taxpayers of such service ; and (3) by the individual 
ability to pay taxation. The cost of service cannot be applied 
to^ervicos paid for out of the proceeds of taxes as against prices. 
The cost, as pointed out in the definition of taxes, prices, and fees, 
cannot in the case of taxes be determined. A tax is a compulsory 
levy taken from all alike and .without^ny regard to the use by 
the individual of the services supplied. Thus the “ cost of 
Service ” principle is neft of practical application. Similarly, 
since the cost of services rendered to individual taxpayers cannot 
be determined,^the benefits cannot also be determined except in 
a few rare cases such as old<age pensions. The pensioner would, 
under the benefit of service principle, have to return his pension 
ti^the Treasury. If exceptions or qualifications are to be made, 
then it is not clear on* what principle and to what extent such 
exceptions should be mad&. In short, yyt are driven back to the 
“ ability ” or “ faculty ” theory. 


■fllE Ability or Faculty Theory* 

• 

5. In Great Britain thq term “ abjJity ” first appears in the 
Elizabethan* poor lAyi, where the taxes are fixed “ according to 
the ‘ ability ’ of the parish ”. Faculty is the old mediaeval word, 
e.g. “ juxta bonorum facultatem ” or “ pro bpnorum facultate ”. 
Ability or faculty meant ^t first property and then income. 
Adam Smith takes the term to mean “ revenues ”. What is the 
methed by winch ability 5r faculty to pay is to be measured ? 
If emphasis is laj^ on the Subjective sid^ the inconvenience or 
sacrifice involved in the payment of taxes ^fVl be clear ^ if on the 
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objective, the ability or faculty of fee taxpayer (as shown by his 
“ income-”) will come into prominence. “ Equality of taxation ”, 
according to Mill, “ as a maxim of politics, means apportioning 
the contribution of each person toward the expenses of govern¬ 
ment, so that he shall feel neither more nor leas inconvenience 
from his share of the payment than every other person experi¬ 
ences from his.” Mill, however, also seems to flirt with the 
principle of least sacrifice when he says that “ Whatever sacrifices 
it (a Government) requires from them (persons or classes) should 
be made to bear as nearly as possible with the same pressure 
upon all, which, it must be observed, is the mode by which least 
sacrifice is occasioned on the whole ' 


Minimum Sacrifice 

6. It was left to EdgewoHh to state the doctrine of least 
aggregate sacrifice. It may have been suggested by Carver, 
whom Edgeworth quotesj"- but the enunciation is clearly Edge¬ 
worth’s. “ Minimum sacrifice, the djrect emanation of pure 
utilitarianism, is the sovereign principle of taxation. . . . Before 
leaving the principle of minimum sacrifice, let it be observed that, 
under the limitations which have been described, this principle 
may also be applied to justify differential taxation on the ground 
of differences in other respects besides size of income : for 
instance, difference in the permanence of^the income, difierendfes 
in civil state, number of children, agg, and other attributes ”.® 
Thus, if it be assumeC on the law of Bemouilli that utility 
diminishes in inverse ratio to means, the principle of equal 
sacrifice leads to proportional tiCxation, of proportional sacrifice 
to progressive taxation, while the principle of miliimum sacrifice 
to a fairly high level of exemption combined with a somewhat 

I J. S. Mill, Book V. chap. ii. sect. 2, para. 1. Economic Journal, rol. 
vii., 1897, p. 564. 

* The minimum amount of repteaaion (or obet^ to the growth of wealth) 
ia secured by imposing -an equal sacridoe on all members of the community, 
but the minimum amount of saoridee is secured by ^collecting the whole tu 
from those few incomes which have the lowest dual utility. No rational 
-writer advocates the latter plan exolusivety, but many rational writers do 
advocate the former plan. Yet it ia not beyond dispute that the former plan 
ought £o be followed exclusively ’* (T. N. <Carver, ** The Ethical Basis of 
distribution ", Annals of lAs American Academy, 1896, pr07). 

• Economic Journal, voL vii., 1897, p. 666. 
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steeply progressive taxational those whose incomes are taxed. 
Strictly speaking, the principle of equal sacrifice and propor¬ 
tional sacrifice (unlike that of minimum sacrifice) make all 
members of the State pay something. It is indeed an ideal of 
taxation when all classes pay their share to the State. As a rule, 
however, "the lowest classes are called on to contribute only 
through the luxuries which they consume. / 


Proportional Taxation and the Classical Economists 

7. It will now be convenient to determine whether the 
individual taxpayer should contribute in proportion to his 
income or more than in proportion. Both proportional and 
progressive taxation may be based on the criterion of ability, 
and both may claim to be the ideal mode of apportionment. 
Proportional taxation is the more ^conservative, and its essential 
basis is that the existing distribution of wealth should not be 
disturbed by taxation. If it is to be disturbed, other means of 
effecting this should be adopted, as it is not the function of the 
ftnantjer to solve social (fnestions. His job is to secure revenue 
with till! least possible discontent on the part of the taxpayer. 
Nineteenth-cenfury teaching in England and France was on the 
whole undoubtedly in favour of the rule of proportional taxation. 

It was traced to Adam Smith’s first canon of taxation,* which 
laid it down that the subjects ought to contribute for the purpose 
of defraying public ser^ces gratuitously rendered “ as nearly as 
possible in proportion ib their respeidive abilities ”. Adam 
Smith shows that the measure of abilities is the revenue enjoyed 
under the protection df thti State. From this it was held that 
taxa^on should* be proportionate to revenue, is, however, 
unfair to deduce this from t^e canon. Elsewhere Adam Smith 
says, “It is not very unseasonable ti»at the rich should con¬ 
tribute to the public expense not only in proportion to their 
revenues, but something more than in proportion The 
doctrine of proportional taxation which wae first put forward 
against the privileged claSses is now used against those who , 
frankly wish for a change, however slow, in existing society. 
Even* Bastable, writing in 1892, clings to the simple chissical 
aoctrine upheld Ijy Mill, iSoChilloch, De jParieu, Hermann, and 

• * Vide p. 123. * HcCuUocfa^s edition, p. 3ff8. 
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other nineteenth-centiuy writers.^ "The result”, he writes,* 
“ is that t>n the whole, and speaking broadly, taxation shotild be 
proportioned to revenue, by which a fair approximation to justice 
and a convenient basis of working are supphed.” To-day such 
a theory is out of date and does not square with practice. 

e 

‘ Progressive Taxation—its Popularity 

8. Next with regard to progressive taxation. The change in 
financial policy during the present century in regard to progres¬ 
sion has already been noted. The change is seen in the practical 
application of progression in income-tax systems, in general taxes 
on property, and above all in inheritance taxes. The supporters 
of this principle are to be found even among the precursors of 
Adam Smith. Montesquieu, in the famous thirteenth book of 
The Spirit of the Laws, supports it. In the four classes of citizens 
in Athens in the time of Solon the first paid no taxes, the second 
were assessed at five-ninths of riieir property, the third were 
assessed at five-sixths, and the fourth or highest class at full 
valuation. “ The tax was just, thought it was not proportional. 
If it did not follow the proportion of goods, it did follow the pro¬ 
portion of needs. It was judged that each had equal physical 
necessities, and that those necessities^ought not to be taxed ; that 
the useful came next, and that it ought to be taxed, but less 
than what was superfluous ; and lastly, that the greatness of Uie 
tax on the superfluity should repress the superfluity.” * The 
principle of progression was adopted in France in 1793 and 
revived in 1848.® It is probably on this account, and the hatred 
of French writers such as Leroy-Beauheu hnd others to socialistic 
tendencies, not necessarily socialism,* that has produced so stout 
a stand against the theory in the njneteenth century. Say ® and 

I Book III. obap. iii. p. 3^4. * 

* Cf. Eaprii des loiSf Book Xlll. ohap. yii. ^ 

* ** Before the Kevolution taxation was proportional ; then it was unjust. 

To be truly equitable, taxation must be progreasic^e (Decree of ProTisional 
Government, 1848). * 

* Gf. pp. 66-70 SeligmazVs Progressive Taxatiom where Adolf Wagner's 
socio-political theory is criticised. It is the duty of the State financier, ac¬ 
cording to Wagner, to bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
Cf. also. Adams, The Science of FinaneCt p. 341. 

* ** Si Ton voulait asseoir I'impOt de oh^uo famitle de manidre qu'il ffit 
d'autant jfius 14ger qu’U pdHfit sur un revenu plus n6c^kM.ire, U faudr^t qu'il 
diminu&t ntn pas implement proportionnellement, mais progressivement.*’ 
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Gamier were exceptions to rule, as they supported progres¬ 
sive taxation. The classical English economists felt that pro¬ 
gressive taxation would arrest the expansion of industry, because 
the rate of progression would increase until no motive remained 
io the individual to expand industry. In Mill’s words, “ To tax 
the larger incomes at a higher percentage than the smaller is to 
lay a tax on industry and economy ”. Experience^.in recent 
years, has shown that such fears have not taken place, the applica¬ 
tion of the progressive principle never having been allowed to 
increase to the point at which this desire to develop industry is 
imperilled or the accumulation of capital retarded. Again, the 
complexion of events has changed, especially since 1914, and the 
Great War forced financiers to impose such taxation, and its 
practicableness and productiveness, especially in inheritance 
and other taxes, showed that many of the objections raised to 
progressive taxation have proved to be theoretical and untenable. 

Summary * 

* T(‘ sum up, in future^ears the recourse to progressive taxa¬ 

tion will be specially marked in the chief industrial countries, and 
it will be none^the less noticeable in the Dominions and in India 
where the limits of practicable progression have not yet been 
nearly reached. Direct taxation, as the War has shown, is far 
mbre expansive than was hitherto imagined. The broadest 
shoulders often do not bear a fair share of taxation. On the 
other hand, it has sometifiies been said ^at progressive taxation 
in these countries means taxation of an arbitrary and uncertain 
nature. To some ext«it thjs is«true, but this is often overstated.! 
It is7 howeverf^ot more arbitraSy than, say, thj proportion of 
direct to iifjjirect taxes. We have already detdt with the argu¬ 
ments that this form of taxation will ^^d to the checking of the 
accumulatiijn of capital, and even to the export of capital. The 
question of productiveness in some countries, especially as a 
result of war-time exfierience, has been a matter of fact, and the 
groirth in the popmlarity'of progressive taxation with finance 
ministers and their departments tends to show that this form of 
^»xation will become still tnore popular. There is, of coujse, the 

! I** arbitrarmeai is emphasised by Frenob eoDnomists, notably by Leroy- 
Beai^ea (L 148), L'lmpdt progrettif el Vimpdt proportionnel. . 
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danger of evasion, and this can be A^ercome mainly by adminis¬ 
trative measures. Evasion is, however, common to proportional 
taxation. At the same time, with high rates of taxation the 
tendency to concealment is increased. Drastic penalties are 
necessary for the making, or assisting in making, of false returns* 
and it may be necessary to give power to the collecting amthorities 
to call fo» the production of books, accounts, and similar docu¬ 
ments. Auditors, if required, should be obliged to state the 
nature and extent of their audits. Unless the machinery for 
compelling the production of books and documents is adequate, 
evasion is liable to occur fraudulently or unintentionally. The 
heavier the burden the sharper should te the punishment on 
those anti-social offenders who, whatever be the nature of the tax, 
enrich themselves at the expense of others. Evasion, it should 
be remembered, is liable to occur in all forms of direct taxa¬ 
tion, since assessment, often difficult, is required, and this gives 
opportunities for evasion as it does for arbitrary official action. 


Progression and the Natdjie op Income , 

• 

9. Should taxes be higher according to the source of income ? 
Some incomes are derived from property and interest-bearing 
securities, while others are from salaries, wages, and profits of 
professions or from trade. The former class of incomes is 
frequently said to last for an indefinite period, and to yield asta 
rule a larger amount of economic welfare than the same amount 
of income from work. IJJie latter class Tif incomes lasts for a less 
indefinite period, and at the latest comes to an end with the death 
of the salary or w’age earner. But tjje difierence in duration of 
the incomes is no real reason wHy there should b^a concessidn in 
favour of earned incomes. The worker, it is sometinqts said, has 
to debit himself with the 4if utility of tlje work itself in earning his 
living, and over and above this he has to put afside fora rainy day 
something for his family. This is, as it were, no part of his present 
income.^ He is under a moral obligation to do so, and on this 

• • 

' This, it might also be argued, will be taxed later, i.e. when it becomes 
part of the beneficiaries' income. If it is taxed now as welj, as in the future 
there wi|l be double taxation of the same incoAie. The holder of an unearned 
income may, however, do the same thing, anc^his savings may also bo doubly* 
taxed. He is not under tl^ Mme stress to do so. and probably does not. The 
whole inoomg passes presumably later to the heirs. 
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account abatements are, uAer certain conditions, allowed for 
life insurance premia. Incomes from work should be taxed at a 
lower rate than incomes from property if the sacrifice of the 
taxpayers is to be the minimum. Incomes of those who are 
yarning their living by work are regarded even by people who have 
no socialfetic tendencies to be on a different footing from those 
typical of the leisured class—unearned incomes. It is for this 
reason that unearned incomes are commonly taxed at a higher 
rate than earned incomes. A finance minister, too, realises, £is the 
War has shown, the supreme advantage of raising the largest 
revenue with the least trouble and without making the income tax 
an instrument of oppression. Excess profits, and especially con¬ 
juncture gains,* are peculiarly suited for special taxation. Banks 
possessing a monopoly of business such as exchange business, and 
firms or companies making monopoly gains, are sometimes taken 
as examples. “ Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent of 
land are a species of revenue which*the owner in many cases enjoys 
without any care or attentioi^of his oyn ; though a part of this 
revenue be taken from him in order to defray the expenses of the 
^tate, no discouragemei^, will thereby be given to any sort of 
industry. The annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society, the real wealth and revenue of the great body of the 
people, might \)e the same«fter such a tax as before. Ground- 
rents and the ordinary rent of land are, therefore, perhaps the 
species of revenue which can best bear to have a peculiar tax 
imposed upon them. Ground-rents seem, in this respect, a more 
proper subject of peculia:^taxation than^ven the ordinary rent of 
land. The ordinary rent of land is in many cases owing, partly 
at least, to the attention and good management of the landlord. 
A v5ry heavy 4^^x might discour&ge too much this attention, and 
good mant^ement. Ground-rents, so far as, they exceed the 
ordinary rent of land, ar^ altogether^<jwing to the good govern¬ 
ment of the sovereign, which, by protecting the industry either 
of the whole people or of the inhabitants of some particular place, 
enables them to pajf so much more than ifs real value for the 
groimd which they build tlteir houses up,on. Nothing can be more 
reasonable than that a fund which owes its existence to the good ‘ 

government dt the State'should be taxed peculiarly, or should 
• • * 

^ Gains which ate not due to man’s own e&otU bat are a gift of fortune. 
Cf. Marshidi, Principles of EcoTiomicc, p. 623. * 
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contribute something more than tlA greater part of other funds 
towards the support of that government.” ‘ 

The Future of Progression 

10. The twentieth century has already witnessed a larg^ 
growth in democracy, and in what is often called social sympathy. 
The demand for greater State action in education, public health, 
and other social service-s proceeds apace. The principle of 
progression is almost certain in these circumstances to have a 
wider and wider application. As a general rule progre.ssive 
taxation should, if applied on a large scale, be on the amount of 
income rather than on the kind of income. The best progressive 
taxes are the income tax, the inheritance tax or death duties, 
and general taxes on property, and it is in regard to these th^at 
the principle of progression will be applied or extended. 

It is perhaps unnecessary t* recall that there is an element of 
regression, often a considerable element, in indirect taxes owing 
mainly to taxes on food arid drink.^ The effect of these regressive 
taxes will, it seems, continue to be felt to^n ever-increasing extenlj 
by direct progressive taxation. The strifepness of this progression 
is, of course, dependent on the canon of economy. A finance 
minister may find that ho is faced with the impoeition of either 
an indirect tax on matches or salt or the imposition of a further 
direct tax on income, such as the super tax (which makes tlje 
income tax progressive between different glasses of income tax¬ 
payers). He makes a rough estimate ojthe aggregate advantage 
of the two taxes to the Jfbmmunity as a whole. He may or may 
not decide that on balance the progressive tax should be made 
still steeper. At any rate he follow# the principle of minimum 
sacrJRoo. The •redistribution of net income as ft re^lt of this 
heavy direct pro^essive taxation «n some countries, such as 
England, and the effect orfDhe supply of capiti^, will bp dealt with 
in a later chapter. • 

. Double Taxation * 

11. The economic soHdarity whicli binds nations together 
has, especially in recent years, given pse to the important and 

I Tht Weatth of N<Uion«t Book V. chap. ii. port ii. art. i. * « 

* Cf. “ The Taxation lift the various Classes of People *' (Rt. Hon, Sir 
Herbert Samuel), Journal the Royal Slalisilcai Society, filarch 1919. 
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inteiesting problem of douAe taxation. In the general comity 
of nations double taxation is far more important than has hitherto 
been imagined. Countries rely for their internal development 
more and more upon borrowings in the money markets of London 
^nd the world, and this has resulted in conflicts between difierent 
tax jurisdictions. The International Shipping Conference of 1921,, 
for example, passed a resolution that “ Whilst thj shipping 
industry recognises its obligation to bear its full share of taxation, 
it is economically impossible for the individual shipowner to bear 
that burden in each and all of the countries to which his vessels 
sail. It is therefore desirable in the interests of international 
trade that legislation 1?e enacted in every maritime country of the 
world, giving immunity from taxation in respect to the earnings 
of foreign shipping in all cases where similar immunity is recipro¬ 
cally given.” This double taxation, it is said, involves time and 
labour which in regard to shipping could be better employed in 
other ways. It is difficult to ass’ess the earnings of a particular 
vessel at one of the numerous ports aj which she may call in the 
course of her voyage. In some countries an arbitrary method is 
•adopted of assuming tijat a certain percentage of the freight 
money received at a particular port represents profit, and, there¬ 
fore, liable to taxation before port clearance is granted to the 
master of the vessel. Even if this is so, it is urged that it may 
in the shipowner’s accounts have to be set off against a loss 
incurred on another part of the voyage, or against a loss incurred 
on account of other Ships of the same line. No compensating 
allowance is given whei^the financial jpsults of losses are debit 
balances. It is suggested that most of the difficulties would be 
avoided if earnings were only tp be taxed in the coimtry qf owner¬ 
ship or regist«,ption, and t\at aAtrangements shotdd be mac^e for 
reciprocal*Jreedom from taxation abroad in q^der to avoid this 
duplication of taxation. , ft is urge^^^ in this and similar cases 
that the present system of double taxation distributes the burden 
of taxation unequally, and it prevents the free flow of capital. 

The difficulty of avoiding double taxation arises when the 
question is asked which governments should give up revenue and 
to what extent 1 Most countries follow the principle of taxing* 
according to origin, on the principle, perhaps, that taxes seem to 
• be paid by thii^ rather*than by persqns. The origin* or situs 
is looked on as the main principle, and/residence as a purely 
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secondary principle. Govemments^re more inclined to give up 
the principle of residence than the principle of origin, although 
origin is frequently dropped when new investments are made 
by governments. Thus the Dominions of Australia and New 
Zealand and Brazil have offered their securities yielding fixed, 
rates of interest free from all taxation, present or future.* During 
the War t^e United Kingdom offered its War securities free of all 
internal taxation. In short, the burden of the country’s taxa¬ 
tion was thrown back on the borrowing country.^ The subject 
bristles with difficulties. 

12. There are, in brief, four methods of avoiding double 
taxation : 

(i.) the method of exemption for income going abroad ; 

(ii.) the method of division of the tax ; 

(iii.) the method of classification and assignment of sources'; 
and , 

(iv.) the method of deduction for income from abroad. 

« • 

The first of these methods is based on the theory that the 
borrowing country cannot successfully,*" tax the foreigner but' 
can only shut him out If it is followed, all non-residents are 
exempted from taxation imposed on income drawn from sources 
within the borders of the country ml origin. I? is held that 
this has the great advantage of increasing the amount of capital 
from abroad and the development of borrowing countries. It 
is indeed the principle recommended in fJhe Report on Double 
Taxation submitted to ^e Finance Coftmittee of the League of 
Nations by Professor Bruins (Holland), Professor Senator 
Einaudb (Italy), Professor Seligipan (United States), and Sir 
Josi^h Stamp (Great Britain), aAd published in April 1923. The 
Report recomm'enfls the reciprocal exemption of the nqti-residents 

^ ** It 'Would seom th&t wh«n Government and powerful municipalities 
are borrowing and attempting to attract foreign oapitAl, they &re willing to 
forgo the tax on the foreigner^ but that they would tiot bo willing to do so 
in tho oase of the foreigner's money invested in get^ral securities in trading 
ooncems within their bc^tlers. It is only the uigenoy of their own claims 
they are prepared to recognise .”—Report of thm Commi^ee oh Double Taxation 
(League of Nations. E.F.S. 73,*%'. 19), 1023. Of. the memorandum on double 
taxation by Sir Basil P. Blackett, with a note on thc^effect of double 

taxation upon tho placing of investments abrdad (l^eague of Nations, E^F.S., 
May 192i}. These reports on double taxation are an example of the veryc 
useful work in the cause (of intemationa! financial relationship which the 
League of Nations is doing through its financial section. 
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in regard to income tax, as mis would avoid the evils of double 
taxation. The simple fact, however, is all too easily forgotten, 
and nations are frequently Unwilling to shape their policy by it. 
Countries, in short, on a comparative plane of economic equality 
^ould afford to adopt the principle that residence (and not origin) 
of income should be the controlling consideration in solving the 
problem. ^ 

In regard to the method of division of the tax subject to 
mutual convention a good deal may be said. Countries are, in 
practice, reluctant to abandon the principle of origin, and the 
difficulty may best be solved in these circumstances by a system 
of exemption on settled lines. The Royal Commission on the 
Income Tax conferred in 1920 with representatives of the 
Dominions and of India on the question of doiible taxation 
■within the Empire. The principle was accepted that where 
income tax is charged on the same income both in the United 
Kingdom and in a Dominion or India, the total relief to be given 
should be equivalent to the tax at th^ lower of the two rates of 
tax imposed. In paragraph 70 of the Report * the settlement 
Suggested is as follows : * 

Firstly, that in respect of income taxed both in the United 
Kingdom and in a Dominion, in substitution for the existing partial 
reliefs there should be dcdJfcted from the appropriate rate of the 
United Kingdom Income Tax (including Super-tax) the whole of the 
r»te of the Dominion Income Tax charged in respect of the same 
income, subject to the lltuitation that in no case should the maximum 
rate of relief given by th# United Kingd^n exceed one-half of the 
rate of the United Kingdom Income Tax (including Super-tax) to 
which the individual taxpayer might be liable ; and 

^condly, that any further Y^ief necessary in order tb confer 
on the taxpaySr relief amounting in all to the lower of the* two 
taxes (Uni^d Kingdom and^ Dominion), should be given by the 
Dominion concerned. . ,, 

• V 

The Commissidh felt that, if their recommendation was 
adopted, “ the British Government will have acted generously, 
and that the Goveyiment* of the various dominions •will afiord 
to the taxpayer any balance of the total relief which is necessary * 
in order to ensure that no* person shall pay in all at a rate of tax 
•in excess of the higher of the two rates CUnited Kingddm and 

» Cmd. 616, p. 16. ' * , 
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Dominion). The administrative dfeculties of giving effect to 
our recommendations will be considerable, but we believe that 
these difficulties will be overcome. No useful purpose would, we 
think, be served by reviewing questions which are matters of 
administrative detail, and we content ourselves with indicating 
by a few examples the broad lines on which the propcfaed relief 
would be fffected.” 

The Commission gives three examples which are as follows : 

Example 1. —A, a British resident, derives a fluctuating un¬ 
earned income directly from a Dominion whose rate of tax applied 
to that income is Is. Gd. in the £. A has rao other income, and his 
rate of tax in the United Kingdom varies according to the amount 
of his income. The following figures illustrate tile position ; 


Ist Year. 

Tax before relief 
Relief . 

Tax after relief . 


2ntl Year. 
Tax before relief 
Relief . 

Tax after relief . 


United Kingdom. 
. £1000 at 3s. 9d. 

lOOV at Is. 6d. 

. £1000 at 28. 3d. 

• _ * 


United Kingdom^ 
£300 at 38. Odf 
300 at la. 6d. 


£300 at Is. 6d. 


l>ominJon. 
£600 at Is. 6d. 
Nil. 


£600 at Is. 6d. 


Dominion. 
£000 at Is. 6d. 
Nil. 


£^00 at is. 6d. 


In this example, although it was the same description of incoi^e 
assessed each year, there were wide variations in the amounts 
assessed in the United Kingdom and in Ijjie Dominion. This might 
happen owing to differC».t methods of computing taxable profit, 
and the differences are intentionally exaggerated to illustrate the 
principles to be followed. . ^ • 

Example 2. —B is a British »resident receivings as shareh&lder 
an income of £900 from a British company C, which derives the whole 
of its income from a Dominion. Ii» the first place belief will be 
given to the company C, afiS in order tef illustrate how this is done, 
let it bo assumed that the company’s profits ^s calculated for the 
United Kingdom tax are £60,000, and as calculated for Dominion 
tax £50,000. Adjustment will be made to the company as follows : 

• < 

* United Kingdom. Dominion. 


Tax before relief 
Relief . 

Tax after relief 


. £60,000 at 6s. Od^ 

60,000 at Is. 6d. 

. £60,000 at 4a. ed. 


£50,000 at la. 6d. 
NU. 

£50,000 at la 6d. 


V 
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The company when payu!|;.the dividend to B would deduct 
4 b. 6d. in the £ United Kingdom tax. and intimate on the dividend 
warrant that the relief in respect of DouBle Income Tax wsis Is. 6d. 
in the £. 

Let it be assumed that B’s dividend of £900 is his total income, 
ao that his proper rate of charge to United Kingdom Income Tax 
is 38. 9d. * He has suffered Dominion tax to the extent of Is. 6d. 
in the £, and his ultimate rate of United Kingdom Incogae Tax is 
2 b. 3d. in the £ (3s. 9d. less Is. 6d.), but he has suffered by deduction 
4 b. 6d. in the £, and he will accordingly be repaid 4a. 6d. minus 
28. 3d. = 23. 3d. in the £ on £900. 

Example 3.—D is a British resident receiving £900 from com¬ 
pany C, but he has othpr income arising in the United Kingdom, 
and his combined rate of Income Tax and Super-tax is 7s. 6d. in 
the £. He is entitled therefore to Double Income Tax relief up to 
a maximum of 3s. 9d., but the whole of the Dominion tax (Is. 6d. 
in*thc £) has already been allowed to the company C, who deduct 
4s. 6d. United Kingdom tax on payment of the dividends, and no 
further relief is due. D will therefore be assessable in respect of the 
£900 at Is. 6d. in the £, viz. Ts. 6d. less 48. 6d. United Kingdom 
tax deducted, and Is. 6d. Domiftion tax.I* 

• In Section VII., para^aphs 79 to 83, the Commission con¬ 
sidered the problem as it affected Great Britain and foreign 
countries, but found that the difficulty here was much greater 
owing to the absence of con\pion interest, the sharing of common 
burdens, and the natural absence of the desire for free circulation 
ofacapital within the British Empire. The Commission concluded 
that “ no satisfactory tihange from present conditions could be 
made unless reciprocal arrangements were effected between the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of each 
foreign State where an Jncome fax is in force ; and that it would 
only te practicable to arriv^ at swch arrangements by means of a 
series of corferences, possibly under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, such as we have^b%en happj to holtf with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Governments of the*Dominions. These con¬ 
siderations, among Others, have led us to the conclusion that in 
the present circumstaibces we cannot recommend any change in 
the existing situation as ta double taxation of the same income 
by the United Kingdom Government and by the Government of 
ai for^gn Statd.” » • 

In the Finance Act of 1920 the reliefj proposed for Rouble 

Vcmd. 6ie, p. J19. 


» Cmd. 618, p. 17. 
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taxation within the Empire was pjassed into law. This method 
of the division of the tax attempts to divide taxation according 
to the country of residence. It has the objection of placing State 
loans free of income tax in an obviously unsatisfactory position. 

Next with regard to Method III. The method of classifica¬ 
tion and assignment of sources is best described in the words of 
the 1923^jeague of Nations Report referred to above ; 

By convention it might bo determined to attach origin taxation 
specifically and wholly to particular classes of investments or 
embodiments of wealth, such as rents of land and of houses and 
mortgages on real property, but to exempt the non-resident in 
respect of income derived from business Securities, The country 
of residence would allow the whole of the foreign tax as a deduction 
from its income tax on the resident in respect of such sources of 
income, but would charge other sources in full. The country of 
origin would retain its specific origin taxes in full. It would be 
necessary to give the country of residence complete power of 
charging all sources, except for certain specified exemptions, so 
that the scope of its liability to renyt the tax would be easily deter¬ 
mined, and the investor, from his total income ta.x demands, would 
be able to deduct certain specified taxes on any real property he 
might have. It might be desirable to ifbpose some limit upon the 
power of the country of origin to levy in future specially heavy 
specific origin taxes, which would unduly deplete exchequer of 
the country of residence.* • 

The classification of wealth according to origin includes fl) 
land, (2) mines, oil wells, etc., commersial establishments, (3) 
agricultural implements, machinery, flecks and herds, (4) vessels, 
and (6) mortgages, wfille residence includes money, jewellery, 
furniture, etc., and mortgages on inccyne, corporate shares, 
corporate bonds, public securiliies, general credits, and profes¬ 
sional earning's. In short, intangible wealth except mortgages 
on property would be assigned to residence, while tahgible would 
be assigned mainly or wlf<511y to origid. ^ , 

The fourth method—^the method of deduction from income 
from abroad—is that followed by the United States. It is 
opposed to general practice and places the whole burden of 
increased taxation in Borrowing countries upon the creditor 
country. In the words of the experts, “ Governments need no 
longer* make provisiem for making tho loans free of tax to non- 

y * P* 42 of the Report. 
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resident investors, Jcnowing tijiit it will fall upon the exchequer of 
the creditor country. It is'to be doubted whether such creditor 
countries as the United States, Great Britain, and the Nether¬ 
lands, having regard to their interests abroad, would ever agree 
permanently to put their exchequers at the mercy of all the 
unknownwncreases of taxation of foreign Governments.” ^ 

It is now usually held that the ideal of double taxation is to 
exempt income going abroad. Where, however, there are great 
difficulties in the adoption of this course, a plan based on the 
classification and assignment of sources and modified by the 
division of the tax would appear to offer the best solution of a 
very difficult problem.* 


The Single Tax 

« 

13. No reference has been made in discussing the distribution 
of the burden of taxation to the single tax, which is, as its name 
indicates, the only tax on somg one clajp of things in a country’s 
revenue system. The omission has been intentional, because the 
sing'e tax is outside the sff^ere of practical finance and is now more 
a quesi ion of ethics than economics. Viewed historically, it has 
been of advantage as a reaction against high or oppressive taxa¬ 
tion. Adam Smith mention* Alcfizar de Arriaga who propounded 
in 1646 the single Alcavala,* a general income tax, in his book 
Ntteva Declaracion de un medio universal para extinguir los 
tributos en CaslilJa, or ffew Declaration of a Universal Plan for 
Suppression of Taxes. Irf 1671 another Spaniard, Centani, sub¬ 
mitted to the King of Spain a memorial in which he asserted 
definitely that “ la tierra es 1^ verdadera y fisica hacjgnda ” 
(land* is the on^ real wealth), dhd insisted on the removal of 
indirect taxiition in favour of a direct tax foundei^ oh an extensive 
cadastral survey. He has ri^tly been regarded by Caiman and 
others as the direct ancestor of the Physiocrats Quesnay and 
Turgot. Vauban, tfie celebrated Marshal of France, published in 
1707 a book on financial reform called La Dime royale, where he 
aimed at a proportional tax on every description of income 
derived from landed property and from house property, profits 

^ * P* 42 of tho Report. ^ . • 

• TAe Wealth of N^tionSt Book V. chap. ii. pai^ m. art. iv.» “ Taxes upon 
Consumable Commo<Utios 
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arising from commerce and induOTry, salaries and pensions of 
ofScials, Government stocks, and also the wages of artisans and 
labourers. Vanban considered that 10 per cent should be the 
maximum, and 6-66 per cent a normal rate. On the wages of 
artisans and labourers a rate of 3-33 per cent only should bg 
demanded because they are liable to bad seasons. “ This was to 
be the T^reasury’s principal source of revenue subject to being 
doubled in case of great necessity of the State.” 

The single tax of the Physiocrats {I’impdt unique) in the words 
of Quesnay, the great Master of the school, was to be levied 
“ directly on the net return {produit net) of land and not on wages, 
or on the (gross) produce, in which case it would increase the cost 
of production, be detrimental to trade, and destroy annually a 
part of the wealth of the nation The impdt unique was not 
to be rigorously applied as is sometimes thought. Mirabeau the 
elder, for example, was prepared to make the land tax responsible 
only for one-third of the revenue, the remainder being from the 
income tax. Turgot in his JUfiexions sur la formation el la 
distrUnition des richessesf Uke all practical financiers, saw that 
the Physiocrat doctrine was an ideal, a|f he was of opinion that the 
time had not arrived even for the abolition of the troublesome 
octroi. Henry George ® in the eighties of the nineteenth century 
aimed, like his great predecessors m«re than a century earlier, at 
a single tax. He was for the abolition of all taxation save that 
upon land values. Similarly a writer has recently proposed *can 
annual production tax of 10 per cent oi* other required amount 
assessable upon an essployer of labdur and capital, the inde¬ 
pendent worker, and owner-user (t.c. a person who owns capital 
and himself uses that capital). . ^ • 

. .A single tax has great dratrbacks—(1) that^it will not "bring 
sufficient into the Treasury to balance the budget; and (2) 

‘ Vide (Euvres ieonomiqMs ei philosophtquea de F. Quesnay, fondateur 
du Systime Physiocratique, avee une intr^uction ei des noks par Auguste 
Onckeu, Frankfort-aur-le-Madn. 1888. * 

* A tranaletion of this will be found in Prof, ^shley's Series of Economic 
Classics, New York, 1888. 

* Progress and Poverty (New York, 187#) ; Socked Problems (New York, 

1884); The Land Question (New York, 1888); cf. F. A. Walker, Land and its 
Rent, 1883. ^ 

* Vide “ The Foundation of Taxable Cai:Stcity—A New System,** hy F* 3D. 

Leake, F.C.A., read bef<^ the London mei:ni>erB of the Institute of Chartmrd 
Accountants on Tuesdl yV April 24, 1923, published c m the AccowUant of 
AprU 28, 1^23. \ 
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that it would mean a very unsatisfactory distribution, all things 
considered, of the burden of taxation. In other respects, too, it 
is not satisfactory, as, for example, it would generally be relatively 
difficult and expensive to collect. Multiple taxation, on the other 
hand, has not those drawbacks. The anomalies between persons 
under a sidgle tax are corrected, and evasions more easily detected. 
Moreover, under a diversified scheme of direct and indiqpct taxa¬ 
tion, the ability of all classes to pay is taken into accoimt. In¬ 
direct taxes are usually, although not always, voluntary taxes 
in the sense that the taxpayer, who does not consume these 
articles, is a non-payer^of taxes. The present income tax hits 
marginal expenditure, and is deducted at the source, and is less 
felt than if it were collected otherwise, i.e. when the taxpayer had 
spent most of the tax. An inheritance tax, as we shall see, on 
account of the large increase of personal wealth to the beneficiaries, 
is paid at the time when tax payments normally take a secondary 
place, and is a good tax all things considered. Particular taxes 
like the income tax and the inheritance»tax are sometimes criti¬ 
cised because of their complexity, but this is often unavoidable, 
elpeci.ally where multiplicity is reduced to a minimum. After 
all, a finance minister has to make the Government pay its way, 
and his mind nyist be locked and bolted to this result. A single 
tax is for this wholly impracticable, and he must needs have 
recourse to a multiplicity of taxes. He has, indeed, in taxation to 
liv% up to the principle of Martial’s epigram, “ Principis est virtus 
maxima nosse suos ”. Like Gladstone in his Budget speech (that 
took, it is said, five hours <!b deliver)—the^peech of 1853—^he has 
often to remove old taxes that cramp or harass trade and industry. 
If the finance minister* comgs into office after a great war or a 
national calamity like famine or erTrthquake, he has to find money_ 
for the Tred^ry wherever he can. But this is not all. He has 
to be a man who could never lose his J^ead. As a brotherhood 
finance ministers are usually plain and unpretending men, gifted 
with indomitable wills and iron minds, tireless workers very 
precise in statement and with a clear grasjt of detail. In the 
distribution of the bttrdens 8f taxation they require to possess the 
genius of conunon sense in its highest and best development. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SHIFTTNO AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 

1. “ Beautiful things are hard ”, says the proverb, and this 
applies especially to a diseussion of the principles of the shifting 
and incidence of taxation. In this chapter it is proposed to deal 
with the .shifting and the general laws of incidence of taxes. The 
subject has frequently been treated with scant justice, but some 
writers have treated the»subject T»ith admirable impartiality and 
fulness.i It is interesting to study ,the general principles in 
view of the mistaken theories that have been propounded even by 
Sir Robert Giflen and Lord Avebury. Sir Robert Giffen, for 
example, in discussing taxes on property and p’^ofits, said that 
“ they are the last of a heavy bffrden of a similar kind, and 
the fact that they are the last is so far a proof that they have 
been distributed—that if the persons wljo pay them suffered’ at 
one time, they have long since been compensated. Any long- 
continuing tax on pro^lts tends to ac^ust itself, but in the case 
of England during the last thirty ye.ars the adjustment has been 
favoured by the remarkable growth of ‘the country under the 
stimulus of the removal of other taxes.” ® Lord Avebury, in his 
address as PresMent of the Royaji Statistical Society on Local 
and Imperial Burdens iicfore the Royal Statistical Society in 
1901, similarly attempted to flirt with the .theory which wilt be 
referred to lateras thediffusion theory. I^e remarked, “ However 
unjust may be the incidence of rates or taxes in the first instance, 
still, when new contracts have been made, vdien a new generation 

‘ Notably Seligman in his book on The lifting and Incidence of Taxation, 
Columbia University Pitpa, New York (3rd edition, 1910). o 

• Eeaaye on i’inanre.S* series, p. 238. Cf. Aveburjt “ Local and Imperial 
Bardens ’\Journal of ih^Hoyal Staliatieal Society, December 1901. 

^ 1801 
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has grown up, when other circumstances have adjusted them¬ 
selves, time has in fact done much to redress the balance and 
remedy the injustice”.* Long before this the distinguished judge 
Lord Mansfield, towards the end of the eighteenth century, was of a 
similar opinion when he said, “I hold it to be true that a tax laid in 
any place fe like a pebble falling into and making a circle in a lake, 
till one circle produces and gives motion to another, and ^le whole 
circumference is agitated from the centre ”. With views of this 
sort there is a pleasant prospect of misunderstanding on this 
important question. 

• Definition 

2. The necessity for the definition of the terms “ shifting ” 
and “ incidence ” is obvious. After the impact of the ta.x or, as 
th^ Italians call it, “percussione”, there is frequently the process 
by which the payer of the tax put-s the payment on to some one 
else. This intermediate process is known as shitting or ” reper- 
cussione ”, or sometimes “ trasli«ione ”. *Incidence is the ultimate 
result of the shifting. It is a direct money burden. Thus the 
pTobh m of incidence is theVnalysis to determine who pays the tax, 
i.e. on vvhom the money burden of the tax falls or rests. The 
total direct morj^ey burden of any tax is the yield of the ta.x to the 
Treasury, while the total diroet real burden is the effect. Thus a 
ta.x may mean a greater sacrifice of economic welfare for A than 
fot«B, B being the richer of the two. This is, however, not a 
question of the incidenc? of the tax but of the direct real burden. 
Similarly the indirect real Burden is the in^lirect effect of the tax. 
Owing to the imposition of the tax, say on salt or sugar, a less 
amount may be consumed and the family may have to make a 
sacrifice of wellbeing. This is a* question of the indirect- re^J_^ 
burden of thf^tax. The indirect money burden t*ikes place when 
the dealer is out of pocket .to the extqnJ; of the interest on the 
amount paid* to the*State as tax before he can recoup himself 
from the sale of the products taxed. Here again this is not a 
question of the incidence of the tax but of jjhe indirect money 
burden of the tax. A tax iflay be shifted forward from the pro¬ 
ducer upon whom the tax is assessed to the consumer or purchaser. 

It may, also be shifted backwards from the consumer to the 
pfoducer when thg tax is ftnposed in th(^ flrst instance on the 
^ P. 665, Roj/tU SUUistioiU Joumai^Wil, 
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consumer or the purchaser. Its inciaence is difiused when it affects 
more than two parties. The theory of the “ capitalisation ” or, 
as it is sometimes called, the “ amortisation ” of taxation must 
not be confused with the shifting of taxation. The purchaser 
of securities which are taxed may discount the value of the 
securities by capitalisation of the tax in order to escape it. 
In other, words, taxes on land and securities which are more 
or less permanent sources of income reduce the selling value of 
the object taxed when they are first imposed. Subsequent 
buyers, however, do not have the burden transferred to them 
because they buy with a knowledge of wl^t the tax is. They are 
said to reduce the price which they will pay. If, however, the 
tax were repealed the holders of the thing taxed would be the 
gainers through an increase in the selling value of the thing 
taxed as well as an increase in the income derived from it. The 
incidence, accordingly, of the tax would be on them. The 
“ effects ” of taxation may be defined as the economic effects 
produced by the tax. It is possible to separate “ incidence ” 
from the more general question of the “ effects ”. 

( 

Early Theories 

3. Modern financial theory in aegard to the shifting and 
incidence of taxation need not go much further back than the 
Physiocrats, who held that all taxation, except that on rent, was 
necessarih' shifted. This rigorous theoi^ is, at first glance, a 
complete one, but thera<are certain verj" general assumptions; for 
example, wages are held to be at the minimum of existence and 
taxes an profits drive capital away from industry. The doctrine 
already referred to is most completely stated ip. Quesnay, who 
'fields that taxes.,should be imposed directly on the,|iiet produce 
of land because it is al^ys paid* by the land. It should be, 
therefore, levied proportional to net produce*and directly on this 
source. Quesnay also emphasises what appears to him to be the 
evil results of indi):eot taxes, and he concludes that the land- 
owners pay the whole of the indirect taxesdevied on the goods 
they consume as well as on their employees. The teaching of the 
Physiocrats had naturally a considerable influence on Adam ^mith, 
and through him on^e thought of Various countries in regard 
to the ii^cidence ofS^axation. It was through the author of 
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The Wealth of Nations that’the fundamental doctrine of the 
produit net was refuted. 

Adam Smith 


^ 4. Adam Smith held that every tax must be paid finally 
bom oneeor other of the three different sources of income or 
revenue, namely rent, profits, and wages, or from all of them 
indifferently. This classification, the classification of the classical 
economists, is open to the objection that it is apt to lose sight of 
the fact that all taxes are ultimately paid by persons although 
nominally charged on things, and persons receive their incomes 
frequently from more than one of these. The ultimate source of 
income is not necessarily revenue or capital or the collective 
wealth of the country. Taxes on land where proportional to 
rent or to gross produce are, in his opinion, on rent, and these are 
finally paid by the landlord. In the words of Adam Smith 
himself, “ the more he is obliged t!6 pay in the way of taxes the 
less he can afford to pay in thj way of rent ”.i The landlord, in 
short, bears the brunt of the taxes finally where they are his own 
burdens or shifted on to Mm from various quarters. A house tax 
falls partly on the landlord and partly on the occupier. The 
proportion in which the tax falls on the owner and on the occupier 
is not very eaSy to ascerta^p. Taxes on wages are transferred 
partly to the consumer in higher prices and partly to the land¬ 
lord in lower rents. They are always shifted. Taxes on neces¬ 
saries of consumption tend to increase wages, and, like direct taxes 
on wages, are passed on *o the consumej^ or the landlord. The 
employer increases his sale price in order to meet his larger wages 
bill if there is a tax on wages, or the farmer, who likewise must 
havwhis profit^gives to th5 landlord less produce as rent.. The 
capitalist bas to pay his share. Taxes on w^geS, profits, ^d’ 
necessaries are always shifted. Taxes on interest are not shifted, 
nor are those on l%nd and on luxuries! Landowners, rich con¬ 
sumers, and to somh extent lenders of capital are those who bear 
all taxes. 


Ricakdo 

6.^ Kicardd in his Principles of PoUlical Economy and 
taxation (1817) devoted aonsiderable attemtion to the question 
‘ Book V. chap. iL 
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of incidence. The tinattractive nature of his writings was against 
him, but his interpreter. Mill, showed how valuable were the 
acute analysis and magnificent power of isolating phenomena in 
such discussions. His wonderful abstractions have sometimes 
been taken not as hypothetical cases but as real cases. He does 
not propound separately any general theory of ineidencb. Briefly 
his views |ire that a tax on economic rent is not transferable. It 
falls wholly on the landlord, because the rent being the surplus 
over the cost of production, a change in price of the produce 
cannot be affected by the tax. Taxes on produce or land taxes 
are shifted by the landlord to the consumers, unlike the taxes on 
pure rent. There is, however, one class of consumers who will 
not pay, and those are the labourers. A tax on wages is trans¬ 
ferred to the employer of labour or the capitalist. A tax on 
profits is in general not transferable. It remains with the 
capitalist, but a tax on particular profits, i.e. of a particular 
employer, could be transferred to the consumers of the product. 

Ricardo’s Successors 

« 

6. By John Stuart Mill Ricardo’s views on the incidence of 
taxation on wages were slightly modified. Mill points out that 
the higher class of wage-earners majj be possibly the payers of 
taxes, and that the taxation therefore may or may not be shifted. 
Mill’s great forte in taxation is to make Ricardo better undes- 
stood. It was, however, left to the freshfeess and originality of 
that great Irishman Clifi-Leslie (1827—k882), the founder of the 
English historical school of economics, to show how Ricardo’s 
theory bailed on account of its dependence on a few unduly 
^ sj pjilified conditions. Ricardo'imagined that economic forces 
work like clockwork, but taxation is not so simple when notice 
is taken of the real limitq,jin the applipation of theoretical prin¬ 
ciples. Ricardo assumed that capital and labour within a 
country were mobile and that self-interest was the mainspring 
of all action. These have only to be btated to show the 
weakness or incompleteness of the classical school. It is im- 
” possible to deal with abstractions without remembering that 
they sp-e such. Human nature in Its actual circumstnncea 
is a very different (Ung from fiotifioua nature in fictitious' 
circumstanpes, and ib « impossible to work out from a few first 
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true, and in many countries may 


The Diffusion or Absorption Theory 

• 

7. That very comfortable theory, the diffusion theory of 
taxation, has already been referred to in connection jwith the 
names of Mansfield and Avebury. This theory is in contrast to 
the theories which aim at investigating the complicated shiftings 
that settle the ultimate incidence. It denies the possibility of 
ascertaining these shiftings, or it assumes that the.se shiftings 
bring about a general diffusion of taxation over the whole of 
society, equitably or inequitably. In other words, the individuals 
from whom the tax is collected do not ultimately bear the burden 
but shift it on to other classes so that it is diffused over a broad 
area. The diffusion is effected by e.xchange, buyer and seller in 
each transaction dividing the amount of tax imposed, and at 
every fresh exchange a divisiorwof the pajrt of taxation transferred 
takes place, until ultimately the charge is spread over the whole of 
(!he parties concerned. IV far the best exponent of this theory 
is the author^ of An Enquiry into the Principles of Taxation, chiefly 
applicable to Articles of Immediate Consumption. It was pub¬ 
lished in London in 1790, a«d Seligman rightly holds that it is 
“ perhaps the most interesting and original exposition of the 
d(*:trine ”. The writer, although supporting this theory, has many 
very sound ideas as to %he shortcomings of incidence as detailed 
by Adam Smith and his*contemporariei^ He points out that 
economic progress provides a fund for the payment of taxes, and 
it is from this surplus derived from the improvement of society 
that faxes are p^id. In his own v^ords, “ it is rather the improjjjs- 
ment and tUg thriving situation of the society at large that may ' 
be said to sustain the taxe^ tfian the iqt^ividuals who merely pay 
• • 

^ Seligman appears be quite wrong in attributing tbo authorship of this 
work to Andrew Hamilton, a professor at Aberdeen. Seligman has evidently 
been misled by the Bibliotheca Britannica (1824), by^ Robert Watt and the 
DictioTiary of Anonymous and Peefudonymoua lAteratvre of Great Britain (1882), 
by Samuel Halkett ana John Laing. The ancient University of Aberdeen 
never had a professor of that name. The work appeared anonymously just 
about |be time ^^en Robert Hamilton (1743-1829), Professor at Aberdeen 
^inivenuty (1799-1829), the am^or of the BTiquiry. eoneerniny the Rtee and 
Proyreee, R^uclion a^d Present and the Jfanqy*jnent of the National Debt, 

1813), was writing on such subjects. jr 
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them He further holds that ‘“taxes will become lighter in 
proportion to the number of hands through which they pass 
in a thriving society. ... In order to show that improvements 
furnish funds for taxes it is not necessary that we should be able 
accurately to trace the manner in which improvements insinua^ 
themselves through society ; nor how a tax is diffused rmong the 
various classes of citizens.” He concludes that ‘‘ in stationary 
and declining societies, taxes on consumption fall universally on 
all ranks ; and in thriving societies attach themselves to those 
citizens who are unprosperous at the time ”. Although the 
author limits the theory to taxes on consumable commodities, his 
reasoning, as Seligman points out, is equUlly applicable to other 
forms of taxes. Seligman rightly sums up the work as ‘‘ a very 
remarkable contribution which ought not to have suffered 
oblivion ”. In the classification of all taxes he is also ahead of 
his time. 

It is to Canard (1750-1833), whose book was published * in 
1802, that the diffusion theory is^in many ways be.st ascribed. 
He cannot, however, be called the founder of the theory any more 
than Hamilton. He held that the net product was applicable t6 
labour, commerce, as well as land, and therefore taxation falls on 
all three, and he compares taxation of any one branch to the 
operation of cupping. After the t^ing of the blood from the 
vein it is not more bloodless than any of the other veins of the 
body, so he believes it is with profits which are not diminished by 
a tax. The profits of all other branches Sow in at once until the 
equilibrium “ is restore^ and finally thn tax is borne by all. He 
believes that every old tax is good ; every new tax is bad, as it 
upsets or deranges the equilibrium, but th^new tax becomes good 
in time provided it is continuoks sufficiently lon^ His solution 
•^rthe problem is to replace all existing taxes by a ta«c on salt. 

To sum up, ihe diffusion or, as it is sometimes called, the 
absorption theory denies‘the possibility of ascertaining the shift¬ 
ing and incidence of taxation, and it assuides that this brings 
about a diffusion of the burden throughaut the social whole. 
Few will agree withHtein that taxation is always part of the cost 
of production, and that'it therefore enters into price with the 

^ PaincipeA d*iconomUj>olitique, . , 

* C(. the remarkaof Alexander Hamuton in th^ PeeUralist, where he 
oomi>area taxes on coiuium\^e articles to a £l\ud which will in time find its level. 
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result that it is difiused throughout the community. Taxes on 
profits, interest, and wages are not always a part of production. 
It cannot be logically supported and it is also contrary to experi¬ 
ence. The diffusion or absorption theory, however, although it 
if contrary to the world of actual fact, and although it attempts 
to prove %nore than it can, has been of considerable advantage, 
because it emphasises the fact that taxes do not rest where they 
are assessed. That is its one main redeeming feature. It rests, 
as Walker said, upon the assumption of perfect competition, but 
perfect competition cannot exist where there are ignorance, inertia, 
poverty, and fear in a community. The wealth of society from 
which taxes are paid cannot be compared to a fluid or to cupping, 
but should be compared, as Say rightly said, to a tree or the body, 
no part of which can be cut out without disfigurement. The 
theory presents a strong contrast to that of the classical school, 
which realised the importance of looking into and examining in 
detail the “ seating ” of taxation, with the object of effecting 
legislation on conclusions arrived at i^ regard to the equitable 
distribution of taxation. The “ diffusion ” or “ absorption ” 
1.heorv of incidence is a Useless theory. Taxes indeed are often 
widely diffused. But it is nevertheless quite possible to reach 
definite results regarding their incidence. 


General Principles 

• 

8. The incidence <hen of the various kinds of taxation is 
clearly one of the most difficult problems^n the science of finance. 
The argument, at first sight somewhat specious, that taxes are 
diffused or absorbed until the burden of the tax or taxeq cannot 
be determined, and that dobody’s burden is probably heavier 
than any one else’s, is far from sound. As has^bebn emphasised; 
many taxes are, as a mattef of fact, diffused, but it is certainly 
possible to« reach definite conclusions as to their shifting and 
incidence and economic results. The view that taxes fall on 
everybody assumes tHat all taxes enter into the cost of production, 
an untrue assumption obvious to any one who considers that taxes 
are levied on persons in cases where there is no idea of the relation 
of producer find consunJsr. Earlier in this chapter we have 
distinguished between the impact of a tex and its iniSdenoe. 
The_ original peraons who pay the tax the impact of that 
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tax; the persons who bear the direct money burden, or what may 
be said to be the equivalent of the yield of tax to the Treasury, 
are those on whom the incidence falls. The incidence may or 
may not be the same as the impact. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to repeat that taxes are paid by persons and not by goods oy 
things. The amount of the tax is usually connected w<th goods 
or things ^nd the relation of the person to these. In the case 
of hoiises, for example, the tax is fixed according to the capital 
or the annual value of the house. The property merely measures 
the amount of the tax which is levied on persons whose relation 
to the property is that of owner. A thermometer measures 
heat: so with taxation—taxes are placeS often on things, but 
that is merely for the sake of measurement. They are paid by 
persons, not by things. Some taxes are paid by those who feel 
the impact. They are direct taxes, e.g. on income, inheritances, 
and certain taxes on monopolies, while others are passed on to 
others indirectly, e.g. taxes on imports, excise duties, and the 
gross receipts of limite<^ companies. In practice it is usually 
assumed that a tax on a commodity is always an indirect tax. 
If the tax, when levied, results in nowise in the price of the' 
commodity if collected from the producers, it is in reality a 
direct tax. If collected from the consumers and the price is 
decreased to the full extent of the tax, it is also a direct tax. 
Similarly, an income tax may result in a rise in the rate of interest 
in the long run, because it produces a reduction in saving ; those 
who are investing new savings in concerns fit the higher rate have 
really shifted part of th^ incidence of ttftj tax on to the shoulders 


of those who are demanding new concerns. A tax, it is often 
pointed put, which is proportionate to the autput of a monopoly 


TJfth 


be an indirect tax, while tftax Independent, of the output 
e monopoly ipay be really direct. 


The Use of Statistics in Incihence 

9. A caveat is necessary here in regard tfi the use of statistics 
in dealing with questions of incidence." The effect of a tax on a 
commodity is often of small importance in its price as compared 
with changes in other factors. The tatx may be, in short,,only 
a smaU* factor as compared with othet- factors determining the * 
price. In March 1923^e salt duty in India was doubled, ^d 
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the actual increase in the duty was one rupee four annas per 
maund of 82^ lb. In August 1923 the increase in the price of 
salt as compared with February 1923 was more than the extent 
of the tax in various centres, and as compared with August of 
the previous year was less than the extent of the tax except in 
Madras, ‘Allahabad, and Lahore. There are, however, other 
factors to be considered in dealing with the rise of fait prices 
besides the increase in the duty. Prices rose as they ordinarily 
do during the monsoon. On an average of five years it is found 
that in Bombay the price of salt is higher during the period June 
to November than in other months, as the tendency is to take 
delivery of as little sa^t as possible during the monsoon period, 
when the salt deteriorates quickly through moisture. In many 
markets the retail prices of salt had not increased by the extent 
of the duty, and there were other factors at work. The incidence 
of a tax on a commodity cannot be determined merely by a 
comparison of the prices before and after the imposition of the 
tax either in the same country or between different countries. 
The greatest care is required in making deductions on incidence 
?from price statistics, because the tax is only one factor, and often 
a small factor, which produces the change in prices. Incidence 
is, of course, price question, and part of the wider theory of 
value. « 

, The Incidence op Taxes on Commodities 

10. Where there iS complete mobility of capital and labour 
and no economic frictirfi, the taxation of commodities, other 
things being equal, will be shifted from producers to consumers. 
Checks on mobility impede the shifting of taxes. A ^modern 
wrifer 1 sums |ip the govlrnin^conditions as follows; “(l\__the 
presence absence of mobility : in the former case the normal 
shifting to the consume! mil take place, in the latter it is 
retarded; (2) the law of demand for the particular commodity : 
on this depends very much the extent to which there will be a 
reflection of the burden either back to the producer or to other 
industries ; (3) the presence or absence of monopoly ; (4) the 
method of taxation as affecting the preceding conditions ; (5) 
J:he qjrganisatfon of the industry and its division ; and (6) the 

^ Bastable, Bool* iti. chap. v. p. 376. Cf. ScUgman, Shifting and jTicidencc 
of TqpxUion^ Part ii. chap. i. p. 221. j 
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amount of taxation ”* If, as usually happens, as a direct result 
of the tax the pfice rises to the full amount of the tax, the 
incidence will be wholly on the consumer, and if the price does 
not rise at all, wholly on the producer or seller. If the price rises 
by less than the full amount of the tax, it will fall partly on 
the consumer and partly on the producer. The more Ciastic the 
demand f 9 r the article taxed, the more, other things being equal, 
will the incidence of the tax be on the producer, while the more 
elastic the supply, the more, other things being equal, will the 
incidence of the tax be upon the consumer. In other words, 
the incidence of the tax (or its direct money burden) will be 
divided between the consumers and the producers according to 
the proportion of the elasticity of supply to the elasticity of the 
demand for the article taxed. The more elastic the demand, the 
more will it tend to fall off on account of the rise in price as a 
result of the tax. The producers will be unable to shift the whole 
burden of the tax to the consumers. The more inelastic the 
demand (e.g. for necessaries), the more will a tax on these raise 
their price as compared with an equal tax on luxuries. A tax 
on necessaries passes on with less friction to the consumer than 
if the commodity was of the intermediate class of goods which 
are easily affected by a movement in price. The more elastic 
the supply, the more will supply faU off, and the less will con¬ 
sumers resist the rise in price. Speaking generally, we may say 
that producers shift as far as possible the tax on to consumers 
by reducing the supply, and consumers shift the tax on to the 
producers by reducing-,, their demand? The success of either 
party depends on their relative strength to carry this out with 
the least loss. Where producers have formed monopolist com- 
.biijfvtions this raises further isSues, 5s will be described below. 
Some taxes are shifted more easily than others, e.g. ^*tax on salt 
or sugar is shifted more qpickly than,a tax on houses, where a 
lease prevents during its currency any alteration to the detriment 
of the tenant. Not a few writers on the in^dence of taxes on 
commodities argue that on the doctrin5 of averse profits 
resulting from the effective mobility of capital all taxes on com¬ 
modities are shifted from the producers to the consumers. It is 
held that the effect of the tax on any^irticle is to' reduce below 
the “ normal level ” *o^ profits elsewhere the ^profits obtained 
from its pi^uction. Accordingly, production be restricted 
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and the price raised until again producers are .making “ normal 
profits”. When this point is reached the stAus quo will have 
been attained, and the tax will have been shifted to consumers. 
This theory takes no account of differences in the elasticity of 
^mand for commodities. If one article for which the demand is 
elastic is Siaxed equally with another, the demand for which is 
less elastic, the price of the former after the imposition pf the tax 
will ordinarily have been less than in the latter case. In other 
words, the consumers in the former will bear a less part of the 
incidence of the tax than in the latter. Another objection to the 
theory is that in the pjactical sphere of finance the doctrine of 
average profits does not square with facts. Mobility is nothing 
like so great as is assumed. 


Modification of the Theory of Incidence in reoard 
TO Monopolies 

11. The taxation of monopolies requises separate examination. 
The monopolist differs from the producer under competitive 
Conditions since he cont4)ls supply. The incidence of the tax 
in these circumstances will vary according to the nature of the 
tax. A tax ojj a monopoly will tend to reduce, ceteris paribus, 
the net receipts of the monapolist. A tax will increase cost of 
production, but whether the monopolist or the consumers wUl 
bear the tax or part of it depends on the supply of and demand 
for the monopoly. Tlfe monopolist may be supposed to fix the 
price at a point that wilFyield the largest net return, and pro¬ 
duction will be limited to that amount which will produce this 
maximum monopoly revenue. The monopolist secures, indeed, 
maximum mon|poly profit^. Tlfere are three cases : (1) wh^re 
the tax is "proportionate to output; (2) whe^e the tax is in¬ 
dependent of output; and/Sf where th| tax diminishes as output 
increases.* • • 

In the first of these instances (i.e. where the total amount of 
the tax is proportionate to the volume or quantity of the output) 
the incidence of thotax wiH be ns follows. The tax will raise the 

^ The of monopolies is dealt with by Marshall, Principles of 

Bconom^t Book v. chap. xir. 4 (pp. 480 ff.). Of. Bklgeworth’s articles on 
‘^e “Faro Theory of Taxation” Economic Journal, vol. vii., 1897. •A. W. 
Flux's Economic PrmcipUa contains an excellenir appendix on the diagram* 
mati^treatment of the subject. 
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price of the article to the consumer to some extent except, of 
course, in the rare instances where supply is absolutely inelastic 
or demand absolutely elastic. Ceteris paribus, the rise in price 
will be greater the less elastic the demand (e.g. sewing thread) 
and the more elastic the supply. In the second of these cases 
(i.e. where the tax is not proportionate to the quantity*produced) 
the tax wjll not affect the price to the consumer, and the incidence, 
therefore, of the tax will be on the monopolist. The State would 
in such instances levy a fixed sum annually on the monopolist, 
or a sum proportionate to the net profits. This would be like a 
tax on rent, incapable of being shifted. ^Lastly, where the total 
amount of the tax diminishes with the increase in output, this 
would lead, in certain circumstances, to an increase in output and 
to a lower price for the article produced. The monopolist would 
bear the tax entirely and shift part of his monopoly gains* to 
the consumer by way of lower prices. In practice, however, 
jicrfect monopoly does not ordinarily exist, and the monopolist 
does not always charge,the full monopoly price. Hence he may 
sometimes shift the tax on to the consumer by “ tightening up ” 
monopoly power when new taxatioj is imposed. Similarly, 
producers smarting under heavy and new taxation may, as in 
Great Britain in recent years, combine, and as monopolists 
extract from the consumer higher pwces for their production. 

Taxes on Internationai, Trade 

12. Taxes on inipQ*'ts are usually Shifted, and shifted inten¬ 
tionally, to the consumer. They bring into the market a com¬ 
petitive untaxed supply, and the imported article usually rises 
in price to the full extent of tSie du\y. The ultimate effect, as 
compared with t,he immediate effect, of the import duty may be 
a fall in price owing to the fostering'of.infant industries. We are, 
however, not concerned liere with the arguments for or against 
protection, but with the shifting and incidence of these taxes. 
If import duties are levied for revenue purjSoses only, they should 
be accompanied by internal taxes, sach as excise duties, at the 
same rate on the same goods. It is well to remember that import 
duties are frankly tempting to a finance minister, because the 
effect'' of such taxes -is often only slightly seen and understood, 
and they are a convenient method of getting' revenue. When 
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shifted to consumers, these taxes {e.g. those on necessaries, such as 
sugar, clothing, etc.) are apt to impose on the poorer classes a 
disproportionate share because their expenditures on these are 
much larger in proportion to their incomes than in the case of tlie 
rich. 

The remarks on the taxation of commodities in internal trade 
apply also to cu.stom duties on imports and exports. ,Take, for 
example, the demand by producers of iron and steel in India in 
1923 for a heavy import duty on steel of 33.^ per cent. Manu¬ 
facturers of cotton ])iece-good8 in some centres in India would like 
to see a duty similar t^ the duties imposed in the United States 
on goods entering for consumjrtion—a duty in the neighbourhood 
of 44 per cent. What would be the effect of the t.ix on the con- 
sunrer ? Who would really pay the tax ? 

• If there were no increase in prices as a result of the tax, the 
whole incidence would be on the foreign manufacturer or the 
foreign merchant. The j)roducer abroad, when a heavy duty 
has been imposed, will not seivd his |)ro<iucts unless the importer 
pays the tax, or unless more advantageous markets in other 
t;ountries cannot be obtapie<l. 'I'he sale of the commodity may 
be pushed in other markets where the sales may increase. A 
reduction anumnting to less than the duty levied in these other 
markets might make it ])o.s#ible to continue without so great a 
loss as the new duty entails on what hitherto went to the pro- 
t«t-ted market. The reduction in imi)ort.s into the latter market 
might even r.aise ])ricc'!i to a point, other things being ecpial, at 
which it would not pay tf> divert to othuf markets. The rise in 
prices will check the demand in the protected market, and this 
reacts on production. ‘If the price rose by something less than the 
dut^ the tax w|)uld be divifled between the j)roducer abroad and 
the consumer in the protected market. , 

If the taxing country Ijas been in the habit of taking a large 
part of the foreign producer’s supply, as in the case of India’s con¬ 
sumption of English cotton piece-goods, that producer may be 
compelled to bear paft of the tax to lessen his loss. If the pro¬ 
ducer has more or less a monopoly or produces the goods accord¬ 
ing to the law of diminishing returns, the price will not rise to the 
full extent of £he tax. The monopolist may sometimes bear the 
tax by selling the commodity at the san^e' price, but at tte old 
pric^ he may give less quality or even smaller measure. But 
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it is rarely the case that a country has a complete monopoly and 
rarer still for foreign producers to combine completely to obtain 
monopoly prices. If the demand for the article is relatively small, 
if its supply can readily be adjusted, and if other free markets are 
available to the manufacturer abroad, the whole tax will fall on 
the consumer, and the price, owing to other causes, mayeven rise 
more than the tax. The remarks on the elasticity of demand and 
supply in paragraph 10 are of importance in this connection. 

Next, with regard to export duties. In international trade 
export duties are as a rule unpopular because they are the con¬ 
verse of an export bounty and put the home exporter at a dis¬ 
advantage. Import duties, on the other hand, are increasingly 
popular because they ostensibly help the home producer and are 
conveniently collected at the port of entry or at the land frontier. 
The foreign consumer may be asked to pay the export duty, bnt 
his doing so in whole or in part depends on his ability to go with¬ 
out the export. He may have the means of obtaining a similar 
class of article elsewhere^ If his d^and is inelastic, and he must 
have the commodity, he will ordinarily pay the whole of the tax. 
The more sharply the demand is checked by a rise of price as a 
result of the duty, the less easy will it be to shift the tax to the 
consumer abroad. If the duty is so high as to render exports 
impossible, the prices of that commijdity may at hrst fall in the 
internal market. If this lasts for long, production will be affected. 
With poor prices quality, too, may deteriorate. If the duty 
is not high and if the quantity exported of the articles, on which 
the tax has been put, js relatively to production high, it is not 
improbable that the exporting country may for a time bear the 
tax to prevent a fall in the exports and internal prices of the com¬ 
modity. In recent years export'dutieS have in Inc^ia and in other 
parts of the British Empire, for example, in some African colonies, 
been imposed on certain commoditi16s.^ An export duty in 1917 
was imposed on petrol in India primarily to prohibit consumption, 
for war reasons. It was, however, found lo be a good tax. 
Similarly on cotton exported abroad from Bombay and jute from 
Calcutta there is a small export duty, mainly used for local 
purposes. It has been found that these duties are productive 
of revenue and for this reason they have been retained. Export 
duties' however, hinder export except where there is a monopoly 
or quasi-monopoly on l^e production of the article and where the 
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duty is very small. The object the financier has in view is 
revenue, and he places duties on imports and more rarely on 
exports where those duties are likely to fall in with the Smithian 
canons of certainty, convenience, and economy, and at the same 
time are not likely to fall very unfairly on any class or classes of 
the comntunity. Adam Smith indeed reminds us that “ in the 
arithmetic of the Customs two and two, instead of making four, 
make sometimes only one 

1 The Wealth of Nations, Book V. chap. ii. part ii. art. iv. Adam Smith 
quotes Swift, who attributes the remark to an unnamed commissioner of 
('uHtoms. “ One of these gentlemen pleasantly told me that the mistake of 
parliamonts on such occasions was owing to an error of computing two and 
two make four ; whereas in the business of laying imiwsitions, two and two 
never made more than one ” (cf. p. 365, vol. li. of Cannan’s edition). 




CHAPTER XIX 


TUB INCIDRNOE OF TAXES ON THE DIFFERENT CONSTITUENTS 
OP INCOME 

1. It is important to examine here the general principles of the 
incidence of taxes on the chief constituents of income—rent, 
interest, wages, ami profits. For purposes of this discussion i^e 
shall assume that the taxes are levied separately on these forms 
of income, and it will be of interest to seethe incidence of the taxes 
over rent, interest, wagoi, and j)rofit8, taxation being regarded as 
a certain loss spread over these forms ^)f income. 

Taxes on the pure rent of agricultural land cannot be shifted. 
These fall on the proprietors of the rent-yielding property. Since 
the amount of rent is not a cause of high or low prices of produce, 
a tax on rent is not a factor affecting that price. “ Corn ”, says 
Ricardo, “ is not high because a rent is paid, but a rent is paid 
because corn is high.” In the second chapter of his Principtks 
of Politual Economy and Taxation he emphasises the fact that 
” rent does not and cS-inot enter in tRc least degree, as a com¬ 
ponent part ” of the price of corn, and adds in a footnote, “ The 
clearly understanding of this principle is, I am jiersuaded, of the 
utpiost importance to the science of‘ political eOnomy In 
chapter x. on “ Taxes on Rent ” he begins by saymg that “ A 
tax on rent would affect rent only > it would fall wholly on 
landlords, and could not be shifted to any classtif consumers. The 
landlonl could not raise his rent, because he would leave unaltered 
the difference between the produce obtained from the least 
productive land in cultivation, and fhat obtained from land of 
every other quality ”.* A tax does not affect that particular land 

' Gunner’s edition of Ricardo’s Work« Sons), p. iiS. 

* Ibid, p. 154. The toc'^a claasicua on the Ricardian Theory of Rent is 
Marshall’s PrincipUa of Economics, Book V. chap. ix. ff. Hadley in his 
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which pays no rent, and, therefore, leaves'the'-amount of 
rent including the tax as it was. ' Suppose Governnient levies a 
6 per cent tax on the rent. This will affect neMar^the total 
amoimt of rent nor the supply of the commodity. yThfe supply of 
the commodity is already fixed to yield a highw Aggregate rent 
than either a less or greater supply would yield. In other words, 
95 per cent of the rent is also greater for that sup))ly th^n for any 
other scale of supply. The incidence, then, of this 5 per cent ta.x 
will be on the proprietors who, while the total rent yielded is the 
same, receive 95 per cent, or 5 per cent less than hitherto. Were 
the tax repealed the projirietors of the rent-yielding })roperty 
would secure a direct money benefit in an increase of income. 
The incidence of the tax, therefore, is plainly on them. 

The argument assumes that the receivers of rent are obtaining 
the highest possible rents from the land. Where the full economic 
rent is not obtained, the new tax may result in practice in an 
increase of rents, and in such instances part of the incidence will 
be on the tenant or occupier. • In all discussions on the incidence 
of a tax on rent it shoiyd be remembered that pure economic 
I’ent of agricultural land ^ not infrequently mixed up with forms 
of income due to capital and labour, and is not confined to the 
natural qualifies of the soil ; actual rent, in short, contains an 
element of profits.^ In Great Britain and similar countries, when 
the land tax is permanently fixed or of long standing, the tax is 
“^urdenless ”. The person who purchases the land allows for 
the tax, paying for thefland a price ba.sed on the net return after 
deducting the tax. The ^irst owner payarthc burden. Through 
ignorance or carelessness the landlord may let a tenant liave the 
land for less than niij^t be got by the sharpest bargaining. In 
a country like England, agficultifral land is owned and managed 
for the sati^action of social ambition as well /is for immediate 
pecuniary return, and is, not infrequ^ently let to farmers on 
indulgent terms. ^Jnder such circumstances an adilitional tax 


Economics wamfl hia readers that “The ‘economic’, i.c. ‘Ricardian’ sense 
of the word rent mutt not Be confounded with its ordinary commercial 
sense. Commercial rent represents a price paid for the use of land and 
improvements, large part of it is interest rather than rent. If we deduct 
the merest on mprovementa*from the commercial rent, the remainder is 
Economic rent ’’ (p. 287). » * 

^ Rent in practiofe consists not only of pure ecenomic rent, but also of some 
retuiy to capital invested in or on the land. 
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levied on the landholder will probably lead him to look sharply 
at his rentals. 

The incidence on any other form of pure rent falls on the 
person who pays the tax. This is certainly so in the case of rent 
of ability. 

Taxes on Building Rents 

Adam Smith and Ricardo each analysed separately the 
incidence of taxes on houses.Adam Smith divides the rent of 
a house into building and ground rents. “ The building rent is 
the interest or profit of the capital expended in building the house. 
In order to put the tra<le of a builder upon a level with other 
trades, it is necessary that this rent should be sufficient first to 
pay the same interest which he would have got for his capital, if 
ho had lent it upon good security ; and, secondly, to keep tlie 
house in constant repair, or, what comes to the same thing, to 
replace within a certain term of years the capital which had been 
employed in building itt.-” A tax'on the rent of houses may fall 
on the occupier or on the ground landlord or on the building 
landlord. Ordinarily the tax would be paid “ immediately and 
finally ”, as Ricardo phrases it, by the occupier. Ricardo dissents 
from Adam Smith’s view that ground rents and the ordinary 
rent of land are “ the species of revenue which can best bear to 
have a peculiar tax imposed upon them ”, believing “ it would 
surely bo very unjust to tax exclusively the revenue of ahy 
particular class of a community ”. He shows that such taxation 
is contrary to one of’Vhe four Smithian maxims which should 
govern all taxation. 

The transfer of the burden is not so dasy a matter as in the 
case of goods readily marketable. It may fait on the owner, 
the occupier, and also the builder. When taxes on buildings and 
on the gross rent of the house are levied on the occupier, the 
incidence usually is on the occupier and "hot on the owner. 
There is, however, considerable friction, and the readjustment of 
burdens takes place slowly. If the occupier desires to shift the 
burden to the owner, a new lease has usuaHy to be made. He 

* Cf. Th€ WeaUh of Nations, Book V. chap. ii. part ii. art. i., “Taxes 
upon fbe Rent of Houses.” Ricardo, PrincipUs, chap, xiv., “ Taxes c~i 
Housea.” Royal Commissicn on Local Taxation, Cd. 638 London, 1901 ; and 
C9528 (18091, which contain the memoranda of various authorities. 
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may, however, prefer to remain where he is and bear the tax, 
as the expense of removing and the convenience of his present 
house may compel him to remain where he lives. If he does 
remove he will select a house, having the tax in view. He may, 
then, succeed in shifting the tax to his new landlord. The 
tendency? however, is for the tax to remain where its impact 
took place, at least for a considerable time. This is not ijecessarily 
always the case. The occupier, if engaged in trade such as a 
dry goods store, may shift part of the tax to his customers, 
especially when the cu.stomers are of the poorer classes and 
unable to make theiij purchases outside the locality. The 
demand for the goods on the part of the customers in their neigh¬ 
bourhood is not so elastic, as when they can purchase outside the 
area, e.g. from large stores centrally situated. Before it can be 
sitid that the tax falls on the occupier or on the owner or other¬ 
wise, the elasticity or inelasticity of the supply should be examined. 

If the tax be on the owners it will check the increase of the 
supply of rentable houses, as it will, cc<er*s paribus, reduce profits. 
It may also reduce the e.'jpenditure on construction, as occupiers 
Vill tend to take slightly smaller houses rather than pay the 
increased rent as a result of the tax. The checking of house¬ 
building in t^^fn may check the demand for sites. The owners 
for the time being may pay the tax, as they cannot raise the rents 
during the currency of the lease, the supply of and the demand 
f<»r houses remaining con.stant. If they sell their property, the 
new owners will purchase with the tax in view. These new 
purchasers aim at makii% their investments similar in yield to 
others with corresponding risks. Owners may find that tenants 
prefer to take less aecommodation than pay the higher rent. 
Tenants may |ven be ablt to Jo to neighbouring districts,^ so 
that the oijners may again be prevented frpm raising rents. 
After a period, however, r^fs may rise^and the owners may shift 
the taxes on to ooeupiers because the supply of houses may be 
adjusted to meet the changed circumstances. Thus it is clear 
that a tax on annual’rental values is frequently only imperfectly 
readjusted, and that too •Only after a period of friction. The 
incidence, in short, may fall partly on the owner, partly on the 
occupier, and’also on thd builder. In some cases the occupier 
in trade may shift parhof the incidenje from his shoulJers to 
thos^ who purchase his products. Occupiers bear a considerable 
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part of the incidence of the tax. Where the tax is imposed on 
the occupier more of it will be borne by him than when it is 
assessed on the owner. That experience undoubtedly proves. 

The Taxation of Interest * ^ 

2. In the paragraphs on double taxation wo had occasion to 
refer to Adam Buiith’s remark that “ the proprietor of stock is 
properly a citizen of the world, and is not necessarily attached 
to any particular country If there is a tax on interest, 
theoretically there is a tendency for the caj)ital to Ijc sent abroad, 
and tins will leave, ceteris paribus^ less capital in the taxing 
c<)untry. The tax will also be an inipedinient in regard to the 
accumulation of capital in two ways, viz. by atTecting their ivill 
to save and also their jwwer to save. Interest, of course, is one 
of the factors which determine the accumulation of capital. This 
reduction in the volume of capital would increase its marginal 
productivity, and tlie Jess productive concerns would receive 
scantier su])plies or no sup})lies at all. Industry’s productive 
power, therefore, would be decrease^. The rise in margimVi 
productivity would increase the rate of interest, and the burden 
of the tax in the.se cin umstances would be transferred from the 

r 

owners to the users of capital. A^ter some time the users of 
capital would shift the tax to the coiisumer.s of their goods. 
The main part of the direct money burden would not permanently 
fall on the owners of capital, tlie receivers bf interest, but it would 
be passed to users of ^lapital and ult/mately to consumers. If 
the tax on interest does not fall on the interest yield of all kinds 
of capital, capital will go into channels .that escape taxation. 
Theoretically, the marginal prVjducth.dty of the^ untaxed forms 
will be lowered and of the taxed forms raised by this until the 
net yield to the owners becomes equal. Insurance against risk 
or the return to risk-bearing is a part of the total return to 
cai>ital, and the tendency is for a tax on risk-bearing to fall on the 
borrowers of capital and again ultimately on the consumers. 
Taxes on interest may encourage the creation of consumers’ 
capital in the sense used by Sidgwick at the expense of trade 

capital, by decreasing the inducement dio save. 

•» « 

* By interest is meant tlie return to waiting as well rs the return to risk- 
bearing. * Vide Book V. chap. u. pari u. art iL 
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The Taxation of Profits 


3. J. S. Mill in his Unsettled Questions,^ and also in his 
PrincijAeSy^ treated profits as the whole of the gains of the 
capitalist. He indicated, what has been accepted by modern 
writere, including Marshall,^ that profits consist of three elements : 
(1) interest; (2) insurance against risk; and (3) earnings of 
management. Adam Smitli fsiiled, like the otlier earlier econo¬ 
mists, to distinguish these elements, and it is essential in this 
discussion for these to be kept in mind. “ The wliole drugs ”, 
wrote the autlior of The Wealth of Nations in a very well-known 
passage, “ wJiich tlie best em])Ioyed apothecary in a large market- 
town will sell in a year may not perhaps cost him above thirty 
or forty ])o»inds. Tlnmgh he should sell them, therefore, for 
thtec or four humlred or a tliousand y)er cent profit, this may 
frequently bo no more t})an the reasonable wag(js of lii.s labour in 
the only way in which he can charge them, upon the price of the 
drugs. Tlie greater part of iglie apy)ar{j^it j)rofit is real wages 
disguised in the garb of profit. In a small seaport town a little 
^ocer will make forty or/ifty per cent upon a stock (*f a single 
hundred pounds, while a considerable wliolesalc merchant in 
the same plac^ will scarce make eight or ton per cent upon a 
stock of ten Ihousand \Vhen this statement of Adam Smith 
is consideretl in the light of modern teacliing, especially that of 
Alfred Marshall and the Cambridge school, it is clear that earnings 
are in some respects antilogous to wages. If a tax is i!tij)osed on 
the earnings of management, it will hav'j» tln^ same efi’ect as a 
tax on any normal return to capital or labour. It is, in other 
words, exactly similar* to a ta.x on interest or wages, tjnd its 
incidence will depend on eUsticitJ of the s\i|)ply of and demand 
for the agent^of production in que.stion. ^ * 

A tax on quasi-rent ® is, ih the short perio(^ similar to a tax 


* Pp. 107*109. • “ Bf»ok II. chap, xv, 

* Principle, Book VI. ^bap. vili. Of. Boebm-Bawerk, Capital and Interest; 
The Pf>s\tive Theory of Capital, translated by Professor W. Kmart. Cf. also 
Supply and Demand, b;g iiendcMton, in the Cambridge Economic Handbook 
Series, chap, vii., “ Risk-beanng and Enterprise,” especiaUy paragraph vu. ; 
and Stamp on ” The Special Taxation of Businoioi Profits in Relation to the 
Present Position National FiiAncc,” Economic Journal, December 1919. 

• * Book I. chap. x. , • 

* Quasi-rent is soHieiimos misunderstood and c^fined as the surplus profits 
secure^ by owners of a factor of production, say a machine or a house, when 
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on economic rent. Quasi-rent is the total return a machine and 
durable goods like houses earn when the supply is inelastic over 
a short period, and a tax can only be shifted forward if the 
supply can be quickly adjusted. In the long period, however, 
a tax on quasi-rent is similar to a tax on interest. The supp'y 
can be adjusted in the long period, and producers will not bear 
the tax., A tax on quasi-rent would reduce the inducement to 
invest in that particular agent of production. The tendency of 
quasi-rent is to diverge from interest in the short period, but in 
the long period to coincide with it. Thus if the quasi-rent from 
a house was £60 when there was no tax, ^nd a tax were imposed 
of say 20 per cent, the quasi-rent obtained by the owner would 
then be only £48. If this is below what normally is obtained from 
other investments, then the owner would so contract the supply 
of houses whenever possible (i.e. over the long period) as to bring 
up the rate of return to the average level, or, as Pigou would say, 
the marginal individual net product. 

• « 

The Taxation of •Wages 

• 

4. With the exception of John Stuart Mill, tlic last of the 
Ricardians, the classical school of economists, with their worthy 
representatives abroad,^ held that Trages were generally immune 
from taxation. Labourers could not be taxed, as they got no 
more than the minimum to support themselves and their families. 
Taxes, therefore, imposed on laboiirers were shifted on to others. 


that factor can only be slowly increased in quantity. This is not so. It is not 
a surplus return but tho total return which the q^vner gets from an agent of 
production when the supply is inelastic ove|j a short period. Quasi-rent may 
be a surplus or a doticit. Of. Marshall's Prir^ipUs, Book especially chapters 
Till, and z., and'ik’ronomic^ of Industry, Appondiz C, p. 426 (third edition). 

1 By *' classicaroconomists ” is usually, meant those econofnists of the first 
hiUf of the nineteenth century like Ricardo, Senior, Jane's Mill, and McCulloch, 
who developed tho deductive and hypothetical metho'h^nd treated economics 
as a body of doctrine immediately applicable to actua^ A- In Germany, Voh 
Thunen (1780-1850) and Hermann (1795-1868) ^ood examples. (Von 
Thnnen discovered the modem ** machinal ” theory of interest.) In France, 
Say, Punoyor, and tho brilliant Cournot isre worthy representatives. Tho 
newer deductive school, represented by (Daimes, Bagehot, Jevons, and Marshall 
in Englsmd, by Bastiat, Qide, Leroy-Beaulieu, and Ouyot in France, and by the 
Austrian school, are loss dogmatic than the blder school. In the text above 
Adanf Smith is included as a classical economist. Adam Smith, tiowevsr, 
combines deduction with induction to a degree unknown an the work of his less 
skilful successors. ^ 
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Some held, as ■we shall see, that the taxes {which had the effect 
of raising wages) were paid by the employer out of profits, just 
as taxes on necessaries for the same reason had to come out of 
the same source. 

. There was a sound stratum of historical truth in this theory. 
This histdty of the esne * or slave who works for hire, and of 
serfdom generally, shows that the incidence of the tax .would in 
these far-off times not have been on those on whom the tax was 
levied. There was in addition to that historical fact the doctrine 
of the normal or natural rate of wages einiihasised by Ricardo 
and Von Thunen, the li^tter of whom described natural wages as 
the square root of ap where a represents the noccssarios of life and 
p the product of capital and labour. The iron law of wages is 
based on the conception of a standard of living which is maintained 
in‘such a way that if earnings are increased above the amount 
required to secure this standard population will increase, and if 
earnings are decreased below this level population will decrease. 
Under this “ iron and cruel law ” a ta? would be completely 
shifted. La.stly, the condition of the labourer in Europe in the 
lS.st quarter of the eighteenth and the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, especially after the Napoleonic wars, when wages 
seemed to be q); the minimum of sub.sistence, lent further colour 
to the truth of thus theory. Hasbach speaks of the “ demoralisa¬ 
tion of the labourer and Gibbins ® shows that of the increase 
of*wealth produced by the Industrial Revolution little went into 
the hands of the laboul'ers, but “ went almost entirely into the 
hands of the great landlofds and new capitalist manufacturers, 
or was spent in the enormous expemses of foreign war ”. In 
addition, the burden of the continental wars fell heavilji upon 
him because “ ^xes had b^en iiffposed on almost every article 
of consumptjpn, while at the same time the pripe of wheat hM 
risen enormously. Moreo\er’ labour was now more than ever 
dependent oU capittJ, and the individuaf labourer was thoroughly 
under the heel of his employer.” Wheat per quarter rose from 
49s. 3d. in 1793 to 113s. lOd. in 1800, and at the same time wages 
were falling. In the»year pfevious to the publication of Ricardo’s 

^ Stubbs’a Co7i«titiUional History, i. Cl. Hasbikch's History of iht English 
Agricuitural Labourer, traiislatecf by Ruth Kenyon (London, King &■ Co.)< 

• * History of the English AgricjiUural Labourer, chap. iii. * . 

* Industry in Engjand (tenth edition), London, Jkfethuen dc Ck>., chap, xxiv., 
** The Condition of the Working Classes.** 
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Principles of Political Economy and Taxation riots broke out 
everywhere in England—in Kent,, for example—among agri¬ 
cultural labourers, in the Midlands among the miners, and at 
Nottingham among the artisans. With this somewhat portentous 
proem we may now plunge in medias res. 

Adam Smith in the well-known chapter on “ Taxefe upon the 
Wages of Labour ” * differentiates between the wages of ordinary 
labour and “ the recompense of ingenious arti.sts and of men of 
liberal professions A tax on wages must, he believed, raise 
wages by somewhat more than the tax. “ Let us suppose, for 
exam|)le, that in a ]>articular place thc,demand for labour and 
the price of jjrovisions were such as to render ten shillings a week 
the ordinary wages of labour ; and that a tax of one-fifth, or four 
shillings in the pound, was imposed upon wages. If the demand 
for labour anil the price of provisions remained the same," it 
would still be necessary that the labourer shoulil in that place 
earn such a subsistence as could be bought only for ten shillings 
a week, or that after {Ji'.ying the tax he should have ten shillings 
a week free wages. Hut in order to Jeave him such free wages 
after paying such a tax, the price of,labour must in that place 
soon rise, not to twelve shillings a week only, but to twelve and 
si.xpence ; that is, in order to enable him to pay a/,ax of one-fifth, 
his wages must necessarily soon ris«, not one-fifth part only, but 
one-fourth. Whatever was the proportion of the tax, the wages 
of labour must in all cases rise, not only in that proportion, but 
in a higher proportion. If the tax, for example, was one-tenth, 
the wages of labour must necessarily sbon rise, not one-tenth part 
only, but one-eighth.” Adam Smith then holds that the rise 
in tha wages of labour in industry woiifd be advanced by the 
empkiyers and paid by consumers Viwing to t}\e rise of wages 
raising, as he fjmught, general prices ; the rise ip agricultural 
wages would, for,similar reasons, be a^lvanced by the farmers apd 
paid by the landlords. A tax on skilled employment, i.e. on the 
earnings “ of ingenious artists and of men of liberal professions 
would be shifted, because their earnings are in “ a certain pro- 

« ^ 

Book V. chap. ii. part ii. art. iit. (voK iL 348). 

* Curiously enough, salaried officials of Government were excluded by Adam 
Smith, because the emoluments of office are not, liko tbose of trades and 
profdkAions, regulated by the free oompetition/>f the market, and do not, theCd' 
fore, always boar a just proportion to what tho Datum of the employment 
requires ^ 
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portion to the emoluments of inferior trades. A tax upon this 
recompense, therefore, could have no other effect than to raise 
it somewhat higher than in proportion to the tax. If it did not 
rise in this manner, the ingenious arts and the liberal professions, 
being no longer upon a level with other trades, would be so much 
deserted that they would soon return to that level.” 

Ricardo in his Principles, which, it is to be rememjiered, is 
rather a series of notes than a treatise, argued that taxes on wages 
are paid out of profits and, therefore, that a tax on wages is in 
fact a tax on profits.* He has no difficulty in showing from the 
Ricardian theory of rent, that all taxes paid by the farmer cannot 
be supposed necessarily to fall on the landlord by a deduction 
from rent. He demonstrates that in regard to Adam Smith’s 
theory that a tax on wages will fall on consumers “ this rise 
in the jirice of goods will again operate on wages, and the action 
and reaction first of wages on goods, and then of goods on wages, 
will be extended without any assignable limits. The arguments 
by which this theory is suppojted lead U) such absurd conclu¬ 
sions that it may at oucej be seen that the principle is wholly 
indefensible.” , 

John Stuart Mill in his Principles,'^ that admirable exjiosition 
of mid-ninetce,i)th century economics, marks a great advance 
on Adam Smith and Ricardo jn the incidence of taxes on wages. 
Like Adam Smith, he makes a difference between the wages of 
ordinary unskilled labour and the earnings of “ skilled or privileged 
employments, whether ifianual or intellectual ”. The, latter were, 
in fact, monopolists, and "Ivould bear the incidence of the tax. 
“ They have ”, according to Mill, “ no means of relieving them¬ 
selves at the expense of any other class The wages of ordinary 
labour depend o^ the standard of living to which they have been 
accustomed, pnd if this is lowered they will po^ increase in 
ni^bers. He disagrees wit^i Adam Smith’s viejv that a tax will 
fall on consumers because general prices will not necessarily be 
raised by a rise of prices, since general prices depend on other 
causes, and do not rise’ through any cause which equally affects, 
according to Mill, albother kinds of productive employment. A 
rise of wages owing to the tax, just like any other increase in the 
cost of^labour, ViU be deffayed from profits. The taxation of 

* Prii^ciples, cliapter xvi. “ Taxes Wages.” 

* Principles, Book V. chapter iii. § 4 . 
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these wages is, in other words, a tax on the employers of common, 
labour, “ unless the tax has the much worse effect of permanently 
lowering the standard of comfortable subsistence in the minds 
of the poorer class. We find in the preceding considerations an 
additional argument for the opinion already expressed, that 
direct taxation should stop short of the class of incofnes which 
do not ei^ceed what is necessary for healthful existence. These 
very small incomes are mostly derived from manual labour ; and, 
as wo now see, any tax imposed on these either permanently 
degrades the habits of the labouring class or falls on profits and 
burdens capitalists with an indirect ta^, in addition to their 
share of the direct taxes.” 

In practice a tax on wages may or may not be shifted. If 
the supply of labour is inelastic and the demand elastic the tax 
tends to rest at the point where its impact took place. The 
twentieth century with its labour disputes in plenty and with 
its legislation for the avoidance or curtailment of such disputes 
shows that the assun^tions th%t the taxation of wages will 
always be shifted are not always correct. Labourers may, 
owing to weak bargaining strength, as^compared with employer^, 
be compelled to accept a reduction in the standard of living. 
The history of many countries since 1920 shows Jihis to be only 
too true. The employer does not always increase wages to the 
extent of the tax, and the labourer is unable to reimburse him¬ 
self by higher wages to cover the tax. The movement of wa|;ea 
is not so rapid as that of prices, and evSn assuming wages may 
ultimately be shiftedwto profits he rftay have to bear the tax 
temporarily. The direct money burden of the tax would be 
entirely on the wage-earner if the lowering of Ids wages {i.e. after 
payment of the tax) did not Impaii'his efficienpy, and if it did 
not influence tlje number of wage-earners in the 9Ccupation or 
industry. Lower net wages may Jead to the retirement of 
workmen or even, in rare cases, to commencing business on their 
own account. This would tend, other things being equal, to 
decreased production and higher costs. Profits would fall, and 
in this respect taxes may be shifted; If the worker’s efficiency 
is impaired this would raise the cost of the worker’s product and 
the consumers would have to pay Inore. Sonie share of the 
burden would be thrown on these classes. Workers, howev^, 
do not escape the incidence of the tax if ip is thrown con- 
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Burners because workers form an important part of the consuming 
classes. They will, therefore, bear the consumers’ part of the 
tax which as wage-earners they shifted. If the goods are con¬ 
sumed by the wealthier classes these will bear part of the burden 
of^the tax. Wages are nowadays not so close to the minimum 
as the older economists believed. They bear indirectly taxes on 
food and on other articles consumed by the labouring classes. 
Directly they are not taxed for the simple reason tWy are 
expensive to collect. In the higher scales of wage-earners it is 
doubtful, even improbable, that taxes would be shifted. Earn¬ 
ings here are both customary and monopolistic. There is 
indeed an element of quasi-rent in their earnings. They are 
possessors of differential gains and as such do not succeed in 
shifting the taxes. Adam Smith himself argued that a tax on 
Government officers would not raise salaries. 

To sum up. The imposition of a direct tax on wages is 
injurious to the workman if it reduces his standard of living. 
Taxes levied directly on waggs or on jvage - earners do not 
ordinarily exist because they are difficult to collect and their 
cast of collection is high, indirect taxes are levied on necessaries 
for exist ence, conventional nece.ssarie8, and luxuries, which 
labourers pay, usually unconsciously, in common with other 
consumers. The main value ff.t the present time of discussions 
on the incidence of direct taxes on wages lies in the importance 
given to the standard of living ^ and the necessity of avoiding 
the taxing of the wage-8arner in such a way as to encroach on 
the minimum. The trade depression in Europe in the triennium 
1921-23 is illustrative of this, for at no period did the standard 
of living, or, as it Ls sometimes termed, the standard of coqjfort, 
receive such careful examii>ation from taxing authorities and 
from Governments generally. ^ * 

^ Cf. Report on an Enquiry imto Working Clarjg Budget^ in Bombay^ by G. 
Findlay Shirras, published by the Government of Bombay (Govorament Central 
Press, Bombay), 1023. ** 



CHAPTER XX 

THE TAXATION OP I^AND 

PiiE general principles of taxation have now been discussed. It 
cniains to complete this branch of the subject by an examination 
>f the main characteristics of tlie various taxes, such as land 
axes, income taxes, customs duties, and inheritance taxes. The 
iresent cliaj)ter deals with the taxation of land, a subject which is 
lifficult to treat with j\<;lequate fqjness and clearness. 

t 

Oknkbal Citaracteristios*of Land Taxes 

1. The tiixatioH of land may be said to be almost universal. 
Some believe it to be the earliest qf taxes, while others hold that 
poll ta.xes and the primitive hut taxes are possibly of older origin. 
To-day in parts of India, as in the wild hill districts of Assarj, a 
poll tax and a hut tax are to be found, but throughout India the 
taxation of land is everywhere to be found. It is still one of the 
chief forma of taxation. Poll taxes equal in amount for all 
perso)>s or assessed in an arbitrary fashion w'ere, according to one 
authority,’ unknown in England before 1377., Land taxation 
is to be found in a tax of the latter part of the tenth century. It 
is unnecessary tq pause over discusajons on the antiquity of land 
taxes. Our object is practical rather than historical. 

Land taxes are an important source of revenue for central, 
provincial, and local authorities. Thes6 are sometimes, as in 
France before 1915, apportioned and not rated, the quotas being 
paid by authorities according to fixed shares. The usual method 
of levying these taxes is to make them rated or 'assessable on so 

* Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in EngU^nd^ vol. iii. chapter i. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1884). 
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THE TAXATION OF LAND 

much per cent of the capital^ value of the land. This latter 
method is fairer, more elastic, and more suited to modern practice. 
The basis of land taxation may have at first been area. Thus the 
taxes on jugera in Rome and on the hide or hundred acres were 
based on this. According to some the taxation of the produce 
is of equaWf not greater antiquity. Productivity or fertility and 
proximity to markets raise the question of a survey or census 
which the French call a cadastre, the object of which is to avoid 
inequalities of taxation. The tax may be, as we shall see, fixed 
for a period of years as in India. A preferable method is to fix 
the tax, as in Japan, on a percentage of the assessed or capital 
value of the land or simply on a percentage of the rent at which 
the land is annually let. This percentage may bo varied from 
year to year according to the requirements of the taxing authori¬ 
ties, central, provincial, or local. The taxation of land for local 
purposes is in all countries a good source of revenue. It may be 
quite independent of the central or provincial governments. It 
may, nevertheless, be levied as an additional tax or ce-ss. In 
Japan, as we shall see, an additional tax is also levied by the 
prefectures, cities, towns, and villages as public bodies. 


Land Taxes in Rome 

2. In the Roman Republic the land of conquered communities 
pa^ed in legal theory into the ownership of the State. Revenue 
was raised in practice by -land taxes in the form of tithes {derumae) 
or money payments (stij>ei:dia). In some provinces payment in 
kind was preferred in order that corn might be distributed free in 
Rome. The collection,of taxes was farmed out to groups of 
contractors (socictates vectiga^es). -These rapacious tax-gatLfrers 
or jmblicani paid a fixed sum to the public authorities anti 
squeezed as large an amount as possible from the taxpayers in 
the provinces. The Senate under the Republic was the authority 
in charge of finance, with the censors as finance ministers and 
the quaestors as secretaries of the Treasury. Under Augustus 
assessment was based on an ’mperial census or Valuation through¬ 
out the Empire. The land tax was collected regularly, and the 
wasteful plan of farming this source of revenue was done away 
with and the tax was paid to imperial officials or to local autu^ri- 
ties resjionBible Ur^them. The rate of thee tax was fixed by the 
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Eraperot, and remissions, Tacitus tells us, even in senatorial 
provinces rested with him. ' In the census or survey the area, 
the mode of cultivation, the out-turn of each holding was stated, 
the average of ten preceding years being taken as the standard. 
When Diocletian (a.d. 246-313) reorganised the land revemie 
system about the close of the third century, fifteen years 
(the inierdictio “) was regarded as the period for resettlement 
or revaluation. 


Land Taxk.s in Cheat Britain 

3. In Anglo-Saxon times the revenu(#i of the kings were from 
their great estates, from fines, and from certain taxes to which 
every landowner was liable. The.so taxes—the Irinoda necessitas 
—were for repelling the enemy (keregeld), for repairing a f^rt, 
town, or public defence (Imrgbote'), and for repairing or building 
bridges (brig-hote). At first these taxes were paid in kind but 
subsequently in money. The.se sources of revenue were insufficient 
to keep out the Dane?. A special tax (Danegcld) was levied at 
so much a hide, i.e. about one hundrefl acres. The feudal aids ef 
Norman times were mainly on land and may bo regarded as a form 
of land tax. Restrictions were placed on the.se by the Magna 
Charta, which limited their imposition to cefiain important 
occasions, ns, for example, the raRsoming of the king’s person, 
making his eldest son a knight, and the marriage of the ki^’s 
eldest daughter to provide her with a <V>wry. These aids were 
subsequently known as subsidies, un^er which the land tax was 
included. Tn the fourteenth century we find the taxation of land 
referred to from time to time. Thus in 1312 the Royal Council, 
acting under the advice of .Walter Langton, attempted un¬ 
successfully .to levy a tallage of a tenth of remits as well as a 
fifteenth of movables. Later in the second quarter of the same 
century tallage lell into disuse wheif Parliament granted tenths 
and fifteenths—a tenth from cities, towns,.and demesne, and a 
fifteenth from the counties outside demesne. In 1382 land- 
owners undertook “to pay the whole ^ax of tenths and fifteenths, 
but only for this occasion, “ for reverence of God and for the 
support, aid, and relief of the poor copimonalty, who appeared to 

* .<4«n. ii. 47. 

* This may have been uhed as early as the time of HaUrian (a.d. 117-138). 
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be weaker and poorer tban tjieretofore In the following year 
Parliament granted twn haU-fifteenths and tenths levied “ in the 
ancient manner During the Commonwealth period these 
subsidies were changed from yearly and half-yearly payments 
int^p monthly assessments. These formed the connecting link 
between the subsidies of the Tudor period and the annual land 
tax of the Revolution.® By the Land Tax of 1797 a total sum 
of £1,905,077 was levied on “real estate”, and in the following 
year this was fixed by Pitt permanently and subject to redemption. 
In this connexion one is apt to forget that parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in Oreat Britain in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
could only mean the rule, of the landed gentry. Illiteracy, except 
perhaps in Scotlaml, was disgracefully great. This class by 
personal interest and political zeal tightened and widened their 
hoW upon the land while at the same time they exerted their 
great influence on land taxation.'* It is interesting to note that 
the fixing of the land tax permanently in Great Britain took place 
in the .same decade .as the fi.xipg of the lajjd revenue for all time 
in Bengal, parts of Bihar and Orissa, of the United Provinces and 
df Madras. Pitt converted the land tax into a rexleemable rent 
charge with permission to persons interested in lands to buy up 
and become themselves entitled to an amount of rent charge 
equal to the tax. Since 1798,the amount unredeemed of the land 
tax has been regarded as a fixed charge on juoperties subject to 
wUch they are bought and sold. In England and Wales the 
parish is the assessment area, and in Scotland the counties and 
boroughs, for which quotaftwere fixed in 1798. The land tax does 
not extend to Ireland. The number of parishes in England and 
Wales which contributed to the tax in 1798 was 10,104 ; up^to the 
25th March 192;2 the quota# of 1?10 of these parishes had .been 
extinguished. The aggregate of the unredeemed qUbtas in Grekt 
Britain on tfie 25th March 1922 was £909,136! For the year 
1921 -22 the* net receipts after allowing for deductions were 
£577,490 out of a’total tax revenue of approximately £853 
millions or only 0-07 per cent. The maximum rate leviable is 
» • 

* Par. RoMh, lii. 13 f. C'f. Dowoll’s Ili/tiory of Taxation and Taxzs in 
England, vfil. i. p. 110. 

* Idem, iii. 1401^46. Cf. Dow%II, p. 116. 

♦ » pp. 81-82. ^ 

^ Sir W. J. A^ley, “ Comparative Economic History and the English 
Landl(^|d,” Ecoyiomic Journalt*fii\. xxiii. (1913). * 
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la. in the £ on the annual value of, the unexonerated property 
as determined for income tax, Schedule A. Where this is in- 
suiBcient to produce the full amount of the unredeemed quota the 
balance is remitted. The approximate amount remitted under 
this head in 1921-22 was £88,623. Total relief from land ^x 
is granted to owners of unexonerated property whose total income 
does not exceed £100 per annum, and an abatement of one-half 
the tax is allowed to owners whose total income does not exceed 
£400 per annum. The approximate amounts remitted under 
these heads were £105,324 and £36,149 respectively in 1921-22. 
Crown property is not exempt from land tax, but the tax 
charged on such property, when occupie<f by the Crown for State 
purpo.sea, is not collected. The amount of tax not collected under 
this head was £2811 for 1921-22. Any excess of tax collected 
over the unredeemed quota is applied as capital in the reduction 
of that quota. In 1921-22 £32,662 was so applied. 

In addition to the land tax there are other and more important 
land taxes in Great Bjitain, viz. Schedule A and Schedule B of 
the income tax. Schedule A include^ income from the owner- 
shij) of lands, houses, buildings, i^d certain miscellaneous 
hereditaments (certain tithes, ecclesiastical dues, manorial 
prolits, certain sporting rights, etc.). The expression “ lands ” 
includes farmhouses occupied by tenant farmers and also farm 
buildings. The gross assessment is the annual value or gross 
income, i.e. the rent at which the property is let or is worthsto 
be lot by the year, and certain statutory rfllowances or deductions 
are made from this te arrive at the actual income. Schedule B 
is proBts from the occupation of lands and relates mainly to 
farmej’s’ profits. The assessment, as we «hall see in the chapter 
on iuconin tax, is on a conventions basis whijh assumes that 
profits bear it relation to the annual value of the lands occupied. 
There is also the Mineral Rights fluty which was‘first imposed 
in 1909-10, and the ra€o of duty has been.Is. in cthe £ on the 
rental value since that date of all rights to ^^o^k minerals and of 
all mineral wayleaves. The term “ minetals ” does not include 
common clay, common brick clay, «ommqii brick earth, sand, 
Chalk, limestone or gravel, or any substance coming within 
these descriptions. The person assessed is either the pro¬ 
prietor who works his own minerals, or the direct reeijnentfW 
the rent paid by the person who is working the minerals m Hie 
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last working year. The main feature of all these taxes, with the 
exception of the old land tax proper, is their elasticity. They 
can be raised or lowered as occasion demands, being levied at so 
much in the £. France, as we have seen elsewhere, has con¬ 
verted the old direct taxes on real estate into taxes on the income 
from real‘estate, and thus obtains a greater degree of elasticity 
as in the English prototype.^ , 

Land Taxes in the Dominions 

4. In the nineteenth century the Dominions, the United 
States, and the Argentine Republic had large area.s of un¬ 
occupied land. Both Canada and the United States strove to 
open the land freely to the people, and the result has been the 
syStem of free homestead allotments imder conditions of residence 
and improvement. The two great dangers are land speculation 
and monopoly, and the crushing out of the small proprietor by 
capitalist agriculture or pasturalisation.»The history of land 
policy in Australia is a casein point, and it is sometimes suggested 
fhat the probable solution,of the land question there will be the 
compui^'ory repurchase by the State of land in private hands for 
the purpose unsettling the landless small farmer. The half-acre 
blocks sold at public auction,in Melbourne in 1837 for £1073 in 
all were, even thirty years ago, valued at over £5,000,000.''* By 
th# end of last century in Australasia no less than 125,000,000 
acres of land had been Alienated in fee simple among nearly four 
millions of people, compaifles, and individutils, by cash sales and 
deferred payments, while an area of 751,000,000 acres in addition 
had been leased to Government tenants. Of these 125,000,000 
acres only 16,000,000 or 17s000,0<to acres were under tillage or 
artificial gra^. In Queensland 130,000,000 aejes 'were owned 
by 46 financial institution^. *ln New South V^ales 40,000,000 
acres of the Best land had been disposed of by 1884, and in 1891 
the process was going on at the rate of 1,000,000 acres a year. 
Nearly one-half was owned by 67 companies or individuals, and 
large estates had been buitt up. This record of alienation is 
probably unparalleled in modem history, and it has ended in 
the cre|ition of "large freehold estates. The first tax on land in 

^ Vide Chapter XVI. p. 165, a^t. 8. 

• Land Systems in Australia (£ppa), London, Swan Sunnenachoin St,po., 1804. 
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Australia was imposed by Victoria in 1877, at the rate of IJ per 
cent of the capital value, with exemptions up to £2500. The 
general features of the taxation of land in Australia and New 
Zealand are (1) the taxation of unimproved ground values and 
the exemption of improvements from taxation ; (2) the exenjp- 
tion of small landowners from taxation and the withholding of 
the exeipption limit from companies, absentees, and large land- 
owners ; and (2) the extra taxation of absentees and companies. 
In South Australia, for example, absentees pay an additional 
20 per cent over the usual taxes. The scale of taxation is in 
most instances graduated, and ranges frcgn one halfpenny to ten- 
pence in the £ exclusive of super-tax and additions for absentee¬ 
ism. By unimproved value is meant in the Commonwealth Acts 
the capital sum which the fee simple of the land might be 
expected to realise if offered for sale on reasonable terrtis, 
assuming that improvements had not been made. Absentee in 
the Commonwealth legislation means a person who does not 
reside in Australia, oa is absent ^therefrom when the ownership 
of his land is determined, or has b(^n absent during half the 
year preceding that date. Under Section 61, Sub-section (ii.), df 
the Constitution the Commonwealth Parliament is given power 
to make laws in regard to taxation, but not so as/o discriminate 
between States or parts of States.* The Constitution itself gives 
the Commonwealth Parliament full powers of levying direct and 
indirect taxation.^ Local bodies may in certain cases tax l4nd 
in addition to the Commonwealth and tlte States. Thus several 
States of the Comntonwealth have passed a local option law 
leaving it to local bodies to determine whether they should have 
land *a.xation as a system of rating for local purposes. New 
^aland is often regarded as a modal for land taxation. There 
is justification for this distinction. In 1885 the §ize of estates 
was limited for, the future to 20ft0,acres in all. Thirty-year 
leases of land were also granted, with the right* to perpetual 
renewal at re-appraised rentals. Unfortunately in 1892 leases 
were also given in perpetuity at a rental "equal to 4 per cent on 
the cash price of the land. Before 1'896 there was no systematic 

• valuation of land, and the methods adopted varied in different 

• *• 

' Official Year Book of the CommomteaUh of Australia, No. 14, p. ^70. <On 
p. 732 a convenient consp^tus ia given of Land Tax in force in Australia, 
1921 (A. Mullet, Government Printer, Melboifme). % 
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places. In 1896 the confusion was ended by the creation of a 
State department which does the work on a uniform basis. 
Hating for local purposes was also authorised by the local option 
law of the same year. Land is assessed on its unimproved value 
after deducting certain exemptions on account of low value. In¬ 
creased exemption on account of mortgages was abolished since 
1st April 1923.* The scale of taxation varies from Id. to pearly 8d. 
in the £, and a super-tax of 33J per cent is also imposed. Lands 
not improved to the extent of £1 per acre, or equal to one-third 
of the unimproved value, are since April 1921 subject to a tax of 
60 per cent more than,the rate fixed by the annual taxing act 
for other land.“ Income derived from mortgages of land has 
been since 1917 assessed under income tax instead of land tax 
as hitherto. Landowners are liable to income tax in addition to 
the land tax as in Great Britain. 

In Canada there is no systematic taxation of land by the 
Dominion and the Provinces as in the other Dominions. The 
Crown lands are so great in exient that, i# spite of the immigra¬ 
tion of recent years, the dominion Government gives a freehold 
?)1 IfiO acres to every ho^a fide settler, subject to certain con¬ 
ditions of residence and the erection of buildings during the first 
three years. , 

In South Africa land is .taxed by the Union Government, 
local bodies, and, as in the provincial property tax of Cape 
Cdlony, sometimes by provincial governments. There is, in 
addition, a tax on incdine which includes the taxation of profits 
of farming and rents. HI the provincial lf)roperty tax of Cape 
Colony the value of sites, buildings, and beneficial improvements 
is included. By “ beneficial improvements ” are mean^i those 
“ which increase the value.of the^and for agricultural purposes, 
and include gtructural works, dipping and storage tanks, kraals, 
fences, irrigation works, d^ms, boreholes, stables, etc., but not 
residential buildings ”. In south-west Xfrica a land tax leviable 
on all landed property, rural and urban, is collected in accord- 

1 Mortgaged real es^to should not escape tazatioh by not being assessed 
at it« full value. If not taxed, loans on real estate do not bear their fair share 
of taxation, and the holder of the unmortgaged real estate is more heavily 
taxed by having to pay a high^ rate of tax than he would have had no such 
daduotfbns been allowed. 

* The New Ztai^nd Official Year Bookt thirtieth issue (1921-~22), p. 416 
(Gove|nment Printer, Wellington). 
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ance with the ordinance that obtained when the country was 
under German rule. 

The main lessons from the history of land taxation in Great 
Britain and the Dominions are : (1) the desirability of a system¬ 
atic system of land valuation, which should be up-to-date ; 12) 
the assessing of land taxation on a percentage of the cajJital value, 
which should be capable of adjustment from year to year, i.e. 
the tax should be elastic ; (3) where the tux has been, as in 
Great Britain, fixed permanently, there should be other means 
of taxing land; this has been successfully surmounted by 
8che<lules A and B of the British incomj tax system ; (4) local 
authorities may levy rates or taxes on land for local purposes ; 
and (6) the taxing of unimproved land and the extra ta.xation 
of absentees and companies, as in Australia and New Zealand, 
has proved to be succe.ssful. * 

Land Taxation in India 

6. Land taxation in India, known ^^sually as land revenue, is 
of immemorial antiquity. The questjpn whether land revenud' 
is rent or a tax is now usually regarded as not worth arguing. It 
certainly is not, except in the rarest of cases, pj^re rent, and, 
like similar imposts on land in othgr countries, is best classified 
as a tax.' It has all the characteristics of a tax, and its classifica¬ 
tion as rent or as a tax does not in any way affect its incidence * 
or its effects. There are some, however,*who prefer to keep to 
the theory that the Idnd revenue of lAlia is rent. Of the value 
of the gross produce it forma only a small percentage, a percentage 
tliat sljowe a remarkably steady decrease in the last forty years. 
In 1881 land revenue was 6-2 per sent of the.gross value of 
aj^cultural jfroduce ; in 1898 it had fallen to 5-9 per cent ; in 
1902 it was 6-9 per cent. By 1911*tlje percentage had fallen to 
2‘6, and in 1921 it was 2'per cent. In 1922 it was i-9 per cent. 
In some provinces, such as Burma, Sind, MadVas, and the United 
Provinces, the percentage was above the 'average, while in the 
Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam, it was well below 

^ In the answer to a question in the House of Commons on 24th March 1920* 
limd revenue was classified rightly as a direct t&x. On p. 196 of the SUaiistieal 
AbTigjfct for British India (No. 1^1 of 1923, Calcutta, Superintendent f^vena- 
ment Printing) it is eomowl^t inaccurately stated, howeser, “ Land Revenue 
is not properly taxation.'* ■ Chapter XI3C p. 196. ^ 

< 
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the average. The highest was Burma, with land revenue 
amounting in 1922 to 3-8 per cent of the gross produce, and the 
lowest Bihar and Orissa, with -6 per cent. In the Hindu era 
one-sixth of the gross produce was said to be the traditional 
shfire.i This in Mohammedan times was one-third, in some 
cases mu#h more, and it was assessed largely in cash. The 
proportion of land revenue to gross produce has decreased, but 
in estimating the actual burden other factors have to be con¬ 
sidered, such as an increase in the cost of production and the fall 
in the purchasing power of money. 

In taking this profx>rtion which the tax bears to the total 
gross value of the agricultural produce, we should not be taken 
to mean that this is in any year an index of the burden of the 
tax, which is measured by the percentage or proportion it bears 
to*the difference between the gross value and the co.st of cultiva¬ 
tion. One does not tax a shopkeeper on his gross receipts, and 
the same apidies to every agent of production. 

If A = the cost of ^)roduction* 

B = the eci^nomic rent, and 
C = the value of the produce, then 
A + B = C. 

Under cost of production .there are a number of factors, viz. 
the price of labour (wages), the price of capital (interest), earnings 
of management, and the cost of materials (seed, etc.). The fact 
that wages have increased does not necessarily imply that the 
cost of production has ii*rea.sed at the .sirne rate. Economic 
rent may increase even though the value of the produce increases 
less than the cost of production. It is, in other wordsj clear 
that the cost of production ©r one Aictor in the cost of production, 
say wages, may increase more rapidly than the ‘price of the 
produce, witliout decreasing* the economic rent in any way. 
Thus an increased tax on rent (or land revenue) may be quite 
justified, in spite of a rise in the cost of production. To put 
the matter in another Way, the wages bill in 1911 in the Bombay 
Presidency for agriculture* was estimated at R8.23 crores as 
compared with Rs.46 crores a decade later. The value of the 
produce in th6 former year was Rs.lSS crores, and in 1922 
* * 

“ Taking from Us subjecta a sixth part of their riches, he should protect 
them ” <ch. 139, Par^n of the Mahabharata). 
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Ba.208 crores. There was an increase of 100 per cent in wages, 
and 66 per cent in the gross produce. Wages in India at the 
present time are a large item in the cost of production, and we 
may assume that wages in the illustration above is the equivalent 
of the cost of production. Now 

B = C-A 

. =110 crores (1911) 

= 162 crores (1922). 

Therefore B (i.e. economic rent) has increased, although the value 
per cent of the produce increased less than the cost per cent of 
production. An increase of the tax on “ B ” would be quite 
justified in these circumstances. This point has been raised 
because it is sometimes argued that if the cost of production 
increases more than the value of the produce, the State should 
not take more as land revenue.* 

Land revenue is a right of the ruler or the State to a share 
of the produce of the land, a right that has been recognised for 
centuries throughout Tlndia.® Durinjj the Moghul period land 

• 

‘ Mr. W. H. Mort'land, C.I.E.» formerly Director of Land Records 

in the United Provinces, writes witli regard to the peasant’s payment thus : 
“ His payment is fixed in terms of the Producer’s Surplus at the time of assess¬ 
ment ; it very rart'ly, if over, amounts to the whole Surplf.s, but ordinarily 
loaves part of it to the }H^a8aut, and thif part ordinarily increases between 
assessments. This view is not merely true, but fruitful, because it directs 
attention to one of the most important questions in India, the use made by 
peasants of their margin. Politicians may deny that the margin exists, out 
it is a fact which has to bo realised by students <K economics. If the peasant 
employs the margin m (ai improving his holdmg, or (6) in raising his standard 
of life so as to increase offiAcncy in business, or (c) invests it outside his business, 
then India is laying foundations for a progressive and cumulative increase in 
the National Income: if ho (d) hoards it, or (e) spends it on things not con¬ 
ducive \o efficiency (particularly ox^ssivo leisure), then there is no economic 
justitioation for leaving him a margin. In point of fact f(ie margin is distri- 
bilted in all th^se channels. A sinks a well. B cats wheat instead of millet. 
> C buys Savings Coriiticatos. D buries coi|is in the ground. £ takes to drink, 
or (what is far wor^) sublet^ his land, and «ots up as an Intermediary. The 
balance between these lines of action will go far to determine the movement 
of the National Income.” • 

* C!!f. the speech of the Finance Member in the ^ombay Legislative Council 
on 15th March 1924: ” It cannot be denied that the land belongs to the State 
and that its possession forms one of the most^valuabl^ assets from the proceeds 
of which the administration is carried on. The State-ownership of land is not 
a system introduced by the British by a stroke of the bureaucratic pen. It 
dates from the most ancient historical times.* Those assessments were based 
established and far older state of affairs. State-ownership of €he laad. 
Any payment which Government takes for the exclusi^ use of a portion of 
State property is undoubt^ly in the main renft That oeing so. Government 
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revenue waa collected mainly through a system of farming, as is 
the case in China to-day. Akbar used an alternative system, 
viz. direct administration. His ideal was the payment of 
salaries to officials from the Treasury—the modem practice. In 
hip time, and also to a greater degree in the time of his suc¬ 
cessors, the system of payment by assigning to the official the 
revenue yielded by a tract of land, a jagir, was prevalent. 
Akbar’s land revenue was charged not on the land occupied but 
on the land cultivated, no payment being made for land which 
lay fallow. This was the system traditionally followed of taking 
a share of the produce of the land cultivated. During the period 
from Akbar to Aurangzeb the cultivator’s liability to the State 
increased from one-third to one-half of the gross produce. The 
cultivator might pay more than this, as it was left to the assessor 
t(J determine the amount of land to be cultivated. About 1694 
land revenue yielded Its.SBO lakhs (6-7 millions) ; on the accession 
of Shah Jahan it was 29 per cent higher, the increases being 
due partly to extended cultivation and partly to the rise in the 
standard of assessment.*^ Regulation II. of 1793 states that 
tlovemment’s share of t^e produce is fixed by estimating the 
rents paid by the tenants, deducting the cost of collection, allow¬ 
ing to the landlords one-eleventh of the remainder as their share, 
and the State appropriating J^en-elevenths as its share. Regula¬ 
tion XIX. of 1793 showed that by the ancient law of the country 
the ruling power has always been entitled to a share in the 
produce of the soil. 'Hie payment of this land revenue or tax is 
a recognition of permanent rights over land, and it is to-day no 
uncommon experience for men, widows, and even minors to ask 
to be allowed to pay .the demand since this is regarded^ as an 
outward sign sof title tc^ the land. The payment of. land 
revenue, in short, is in the eyes of the cultivator a cardinal 
factor in village polity. ^ ’ 

-.-S- - -:-- 

are entitled to treat it to some extent as they would other forms of rent; that 
is to Bsy, if the cash value^of the concession increases. Government are entitled 
to take a higher cash payment for it. There is a large amount of alienated 
land in this Presidency ^nd also# large amount of khalsa land, which is rented 
to tenants. It has been already stated before that the rent charged by the 
holders of these lands to their tenants far exceeds the assessment that Govern* 
meat get from Ifhalsa land. IVhen the time comes to revise a settlement, 
(dovenftnent are fully entitled to consider what the cash value of their ggm- 
cession is.'* Vide B<mU>ay Legislative Council Debates, vol. xi. part xxiii. p. 1303. 

1 gt. Moreland, Akbar to Aurartgzeb, p. 323 (Ldndon, Macmillan, 1923). 
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During the last sixty to eighty years the system has been 
elaborated with care, and the cultivator has been viewed with 
great sympathy by Government. A detailed code, for example, 
regulating the remission or suspension of revenue on the failure 
of the crops obtains in all provinces. The assessment, too, tends 
to leniency. “ Those who are familiar with the rtalities of 
assessment know well that among Settlement Officers there is a 
growing inclination towards leniency of assessment. . . . The 
more the officers of Government know of the people, and the 
more intimate their mutual relations become, the less likelihood 
is there of severity in the enforcement ^of public dues. In no 
official relation does a member of the Public Service come into 
such close contact with the people as in settlement work, and it 
cannot be his desire to aggrieve those among whom he is spend¬ 
ing some of the most laborious years of his life, or to inititfte 
a settlement which, after a short interval, will break down. 
Every natural instinct and every recent injunction of the 
Supreme Government^urge him tp reasonableness and moilera- 
tion.” ^ This is no paper injunction, aijd steps are actually taken 
to ensure leniency, reasonableness, ajjd moderation by Settle^ 
ment Officers. The Mohammetlan rulers carried on the system 
of their Hindu predecessors. This was developec^. especially in 
the time of Akbar by his famous finance minister, Raja 

Todar Mai. An interesting account of this is given in the 
Ain-i-Akbari, written by Akbar’s minister, Abul Fazl. When 
in 1766 the British assumed the Dewani'of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, the system Wiki given a new l^se of life, but its founda¬ 
tions date at least from Akbar’s time. Broadly speaking, there 
are two systems of land revenue settlement : (i.) the perma¬ 
nent .settlement and (ii.) tenfporary, settlements, the rates in 
which are revised from time to time, at present once in about 
thirty years. * ^ 

6. The permanent settlement was initiated in 1793 by Lord 
Cornwallis, who was Governor - General frdin 1786 to 1793. 
This was imder the orders of the British* Government, and in 
opposition to experienced Indian officials suoh as Sir John Shore 
(afterwards Lord Teignmouth and Governor-General from 1793 

n'^tAiOnd Bevenue Policy of the Indian Oovemment, 16th Januafy 1966 
(Calcutta, Superintendent Oovemment Printing, 1920). ^ ie no secret that the 

Resolution was written by the Qovemor.Qeneral liiraself (Lord Cnnon). « 
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to 1798) and Sir Thomas Munro. It has already been pointed 
out that this was effected in the same decade as witnessed the 
fixing for all time of the English land tax. The permanent 
settlement applied to the greater part of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Oyssa, and to parts of the United Provinces, Madras, and a few 
other isofeted tracts. At the time of the settlement the 
Government share of the rental was assumed to be 90j)er cent, 
and the gross rental of the province of Bengal was Rs.4J crores. 
The rental in 1899-1900 for what then was included in Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa amounted to Rs.lfiJ crores.* This came to 
R8.25-36 crores in 1922-23. The increase is due partly to actual 
increases in rents and partly to revised methods of calculating 
cess. This was the rental as valued for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the local rates and ceases from which is mainly met the cost 
of* district roads, primary education, and rural dispensaries.® 
If the existing standards in neighbouring temporarily settled 
tracts are applied to the area under permanent settlement in 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, and the United Provinces {i.e. what 
in 1793 constituted Benjjil), the total land revenue would be 
Rs.8'28 crores (£5'5 millions). In other words, the permanent 
settlement in these parts alone is even on present ryotwari rates 
a bounty of ^is.4-38 crores (£2-9 millions) to a minority of 
landowners as a result of thp action of Lord Cornwallis. For 
all the permanently settled tracts in India the annual loss is 
inRhe neighbourhood of B8.6-04 crores (£4-3 millions).® This 

J I^aTid Revenue Policy of Indian Government, p. rtS. 

* Local rates are also m force elsewhere. “ In The ryotwari provinces of 
Bombay and Madras and in ('oorg the incidence of the Ixical Kates (for roads 
and schools) is iirccisely tl^t in force m Bengal. This comparison involves 
the assumption that ryotwari revenue is the etjuivalent of rent; but, as a 
matter of fact. thc#cxtent t«) which sub-lctting prevails in ryotwari prowinces 
indicates that the revenue is substantially lielow the rental*'value, and the 
Ixical Rates an^ctmsequently belo''; the Bengal level, lu Ixiwcr Buraia the 
I^ocal Rates amount to 10 per cent and in Ansajn to 8*3 jasr cent on the ryot* 
wari revenue. €n the IVnjab they arc equivalent to 5*2 per cent on the rental 
value. In no other prowinces do they exceed 4 per cent. On the North-West 
{i.e. the United Provinces) J^hey are charged at 6 per cent, but two-hfths of the 
proceeds are devoted to the maintenance of the village watch, which in Bengal 
and other parts is a charge upon special contribution^ assessed and collect^ 
apart from Local Rates” (Land Revenue Policy of Indian Government, p. 26, 
para. 24). 

* This total is*made up as follows: Bengal, R8.2*12 crores; Bihar and 

Oiissa, ^s.2*l2 crores; Madras, Rs.l-lS crores; Assam, K8.0*47 cr^naC); 
United Provinces, R8.0*14 crores, and Ajmere-Merwara, Rs.0*01 orore (Statie- 
tieal Attract, 1920-1921). « 
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huge concession means that much money, so necessary for 
removing the blight of illiteracy and for increasing the pro¬ 
duction of wealth, slips year by year through the hands of the 
State. 

7. Next with regard to the temporary settled tracts. TJie 
two subdivisions are (a) the “ zemindari ”, “ malgitzari ”, or 
“ talukdari ”, and (b) the “ ryotwari ”, ryot being an Arabic word 
for a subject and used in India for a cultivator. Under the former 
system the landlord pays the land revenue to the State whether he 
cultivates the land himself or by means of rent-paying tenants ; 
in the latter the cultivator pays directly to the State. The assess¬ 
ments are ordinarily readjusted once in the lifetime of each 
generation, i.c. once in about thirty years. In Bombay the thirty 
years’ period was introduced by the East India Company so far back 
as 1837. In 1895 the Secretary of State decided after exhaustive 
examination that “ 30 years should continue to be the ordinary 
term of settlement in Madras, Bombay, and the North-West (now 
the United) Provinces^.that in the;^Punjab 20 years should be the 
general rule (30 years being admitted jn some cases), and in the 
Central Provinces 20 years also. A ,30 years’ term has beefi 
adopted for the recent resettlement in Orissa. In backward 
tracts, such as Burma and Assam, and in e.xcoptional circumstances 
such as exist in Sind, shorter term^ are permitted. The reasons 
for this differentiation are familiar and obvious. Where the land 
is fully cultivated, rents fair, and agricultural production sot 
liable to violent oscillations, it is suffichint if the demands of 
Government are readjusted once in 30*year3, i.e. once in the life¬ 
time of each generation. Where the opposite conditions prevail, 
where, there are much waste land, low rents, and a fluctuating 
cultivation, or again, where there is ,a rapid deijelopment of re- 
so'urces owin^ to the construction of roads, railways^ or canals, or 
to an increase o! population, or to h rise in prices, the postpone¬ 
ment of resettlement for*so long a period is both injurious to the 
people, who are unequal to the strain of a sha^p enhancement, and 
unjust to the general taxpayer, who is temfiorarily deprived of the 
additional revenue'to which he has a legitimate claim.” ^ The 
assessments are so framed that they leave to the proprietor or to 

the cultivator that margin of profit Which should enable him to 

* « 

‘ Jjand Jleventie J^olicy of Indian QovornmerUt p. 19 (^Temment Printing, 
Caldutto). ^ \ 

4 
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save in ordinary years and to meet the strain of bad years. The 
landlord’s enhancement of the tenant’s rent has been limited 
under the zemindari settlements for the protection of the ryot.‘ 
Government have also limited their own share. We have already 
referred to the demand at the end of the eighteenth century being 
the equivalent of 90 per cent of the net rental. As much as 75 
per cent and over was inherited from Mahratta rule.* In the 
United Provinces between 1820 and 1840 the standard was five- 
sixths. This was lowered to two-thirds in the latter year and 
one-half in 1855. The Saharanpur Rules of 1855 prescribed that 
“ the Collector will bear in mind that about one-half, and not 
two - thirds as heretofore, of the well - ascertained net assets 
should be the Government demand ”. This has been in practice 
the maximum limit. The standard rate of assessment is not to 
exceed half the net assets, that is, the rent when the land is 
let on payment of a cash rent. When the land is cultivated by 
the owner the net profits can be measured by the rent paid for 
other lands. These net profits piust be as large or larger than the 
normal cash rent. If it is got the owner will not cultivate it. He 
Will cultivate for wages probably some one else’s land. The cash 
rent, of course, depends on other factors than the gross quantity 
of the produce ; it depends on the money value of the produce 
after allowing lor costs of prot^uction. It has also been suggested 
that there should be a minimum limit on the net rental.* Since 
1885 the standards have been further reduced. In the Punjab, 
for example, with the<igreat increase in agricultural assets the 
proportion has been about •ne-fourth in pla^ of one-half. There 

^ Th© Bengal cultivator was rackronted and oppressed under the permanent 
settlement, and legislative rfieasures such as the Bengal Tenancy Act cf 1859, 
the Act of 1885, ansi similar moafiuros of Ihore recent date had to be passed to 
place him in a position of greater security and to prevent tha abuses of tbe 
permanently settled system. ^ 

* Lajid Revenue Policy of Indian Government,^. 12. 

* Thus a writer on l^d revenue in the TimeS of /ndta723rd May 1924, in 

making a proposal that^ uniform and, as far as possible, a precise method of 
fixing the pitch of the land assessment should be prescribed by law, wrote : 
** No assessment should exceed half the rent of the unimproved land (without 
concession to isolated instances neglect and misuse). It might also, if the 
true theory of land revenue is ever accepted by a majority of the legislators, 
be enacted that the levy shall never be less than 40 per cent of the rental. 
Whenever an inadequate land revenue is levied, either the public needs are 
st^pred or an equal amount of revenue is levied from other classes of 
payers who ought not to be caUed upon to oontributc so long as the uneam^ 
profits ^f landlords hdfve not cqptributed adequatelj^.** ' 
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is nothing in law to prevent Government from taking ah the next 
settlement of land revenue 75 per cent or, more of the economic 
rfent.' The whole system of assessment and rates of claim are 
based on executive order, and the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts is barred. The margin of profits to the landlord and f;he 
ratio of the produce left to the cultivator have increasOfl, because 
Indian agriculturists in the view of Government will increase in 
efficiency the more capital returns to the land and the higher 
their standard of living is. Care must be taken not to confuse 
rent with revenue. A proportion of rent or of produce which 
would leave a wide margin of profit in oije part of India may be 
vexatious elsewhere. It is not possible to reduce revenue to an 
exact mathematical proportion either of gross or of net produce. 
This, if put in force, would place burdens on people who under a 
leas rigid system, sympathetically administered, arc free from 
such difficulties. Permanent agricultural improvements, it 
should be remembered, are expre.s8ly exempt from any enhanced 
assessment in Bombay and Madras for ever, and in other parts of 
India for a period, irrespective of tl|p term of settlement and 
sufficient for the capital sunk to b^ fully recouped from th% 
additional assets created. If this were not done and if the cost 
of improvements were swept off at revision, the^ temporary or 
zemindari system would be as blwndersome as the permanent 
revenue settlement. 

India is to-day .perhaps unique in the up-to-dateness of "its 
cadastre or survey. Each field is measured up and the local 
official keeps the details of the crops eown. The various entries 
prescribed in the land revenue codes are checked by inspecting 
officials. This applies to all tracts whish have not been per¬ 
manently settled. The actual detajls of settlement vary from 
pfovince to province, although there is a family likeness common 
to all. In Bomliay, for example, the basis of settlement is the 
survey number, Vhich is'"'a piece of land suitable for cultivation 
by a cultivator with a pair of bullocks. ArSible land is divided 
into these survey numbers and the area* is carefully surveyed. 
The soil of each survey number is classified according to the depth 
and texture of the soil. This is the chief factor which determines 
the assessment of each field. Sixteen annas (the ifumber of annas 
in a rupee) represents the best soil, and the soils below’thisTn 
quality are fixed at so many annas. The measufing and cla^ifica- 
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tion or soil valuation have, of course, nothing to do with the 
assessment^ but are only the means of distributing the assess¬ 
ment over the holdings in the ryotwari system. This operation 
of valuing relatively the soils is now complete, and however much 
in tuture the total amount of the assessments are changed, this 
classificatidii remains unalterable, i.e. the distribution betweeii 
field and field will be the same as at present. The rates qf assess¬ 
ment are worked out for groups into which the taluka or sub-, 
division of the district is divided according to economic circles. - 
Physical homogeneity, and climate, rainfall, general fertility, 
communications, are copsidered in this grouping. For each of 
these groups maximum rates are fixed. These maximum rates 
are leviable upon fields the soil valuation of which is sixteen 
annas. 

Thus, if the maximum rate be Rs.3 per acre of a sixteen- 
anna field, the asse.ssment per acre on a field valued at eight 
annas would be Rs.l.S.O. Before fixing the maximum assess¬ 
ment rates the Settlement Officer reviews^prices, wages, rents, 
rainfall, the selling, letting, and mortgage value of the land, 
aftd similar factors. The sash rents paid and the selling value 
of the land are of supreme importance as a guide, although 
sometimes negjected. Upon an examination of the factors he 
bases his proposals for enhancement or reduction of assessment. 
If he finds that the condition of the countryside has not been 
improving and prices have been stationary, he will not propose any 
enhancement. If he thlhks that cultivation has been contracted 
and the land revenue difficuft to collect, he win suggest a reduction 
in that area. If, on the contrary, there has been a large increase 
in cultivation, if the lettmg and mortgage values of the landjiave 
increased, if the assessment is paid with ease, he will propose an 
increase of assessment. When once a settlement^ has been done 
—Bombay owes much to frlngle and a large and honoured 
band of ^ttloment ©fficers—a revision is not a difficult matter. 
The method of revising the maximum rates applicable to each 
field, according to the classification of the soil, brings about a 
result the effects of swhich'are equitable through each group, 
v^age, and field. In Madras and other provinces there are 
differences in ddtail, but it* is fairly clear that not even in the 
Rdfiaan Empire or in the Domesday Book was there so detailed 
a cada^ttre as in IifQia to-d»y. 
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The incidence per acre ^ fully aesessed varies, often consider¬ 
ably, from province to province. The following is the incidence 
per acre in the permanently settled tracts, together with the 
temporarily settled tracts. 


Rates per Acre (fully assessed) 



Ponnanont 

Temporary Settlement. 


Settlement. 

Zemindari. 

Ryotwari. ’ 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bengal ..... 

0 9 0 

1 2 9 


Manipur ..... 

• • • 


1 8 10 

Bihar and Orissa 

0 4 4 

0 13 0 


Assam ..... 

0 1 0 

14 8 

2 0 8 

United Provinces : 




Agra ..... 

0 15 0 

1 3 0 


Oudh ..... 

0 14 1 

1 4 2 


Madras ..... 

0 10 3 


1 14 5 

Coorg ..... 



2 5 8 

Bombay ..... 


0 8 0 

1 3 8 

Sind T- . 



2 19 

Ajmero Morwara 

0 « 2 

0 4 7 


Punjab ..... 

• • 

0 15 0 


Delhi. 


1 0 10 


Burma (Upj>or) 



0 8 11 

Burma (IjOwct) 


.. ’ 

2 12 1 

Central Provinces 

• 

0 6 6 

0 3 10 

Berar ..... 



1 1 9 

North-West Frontiq^^ Province 


0 4 10 

•• 


* The incidence of latad revenue per head of the population in recent years 
is shown below together with the per capita iiftidenco of taxation including and 
excluding laud revenue : 


Voara. 

Taxation excluding Land 
llevenue per capxia: 

Taxation inftudlng T^nd 
Ilevonuo per capita^^ 

Land Revenue 
per capita. 


. £ 

8. d. 

£ 

H. d. 

£ 

8. d. 

1911-12 

1 

7 11 

• .2 

11 8 

1 

3 0 

1912-13 

1 

9* 8 

• 2 

13 iq 

. 1 

4 2 

1913-14 

1 

10 9 

2 

15 q 

I 

5 3 

1914-15 

1 

9 7 

2 

13 7 

1 

4 0 

191&-10 

1 

0 1 

2 

10 

1 

4 9 

1916-17 

« 1 

15 4 

, 3 

4 2 

1 

4 10 

1017-18 

2 

5 6 

• 3 

9 fO 

1 

4 4 

1918-19 

2 

7 10 

3 

11 8 

1 

3 10 

1919-20 

3 

4 0 

•4 

9 3 

1 

6 3 

1920-21 

3 

10 3 

4 

14 2 

1 

3 11 


{SMistical Abstract, 19^>-1921.) 
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To any one who knows the capital value of the land these 
figures are low, especially since the beginning ol the present 
century, when India became closely knitted up in her economic 
solidarity to the outside world. In 1832 the selling value of 
inherited (miras) land in the Deccan was no more than two or 
three yearS’ purchase. Land yielding Rs.200 gross produce 
could seldom be mortgaged for more than Rs.lOO. Thg selling 
value of land in the talukas of the Bombay Presidency that were 
settled in the quinquennium ended 1901 was 24-8 times the 
assessment. The mortgaging value of the land was about 19 
times the assessment. The letting value, i.e. the average rate 
of rent, was 3'2 times the land revenue. An examination of 
recent settlement reports ^ shows that land in the Bombay 
Presidency has been selling for about 80 times, and has been 
mortgaged for about 40 to 50 times, the assessment. The let¬ 
ting value was about 6 times the land revenue. Thus the settle¬ 
ment reports of Sholapur (Malsiras), East Khandesh (Jamner, 
Bhusawal, Erandol, and ParolaJ, and the IJpper Sind Frontier 
(Shahdadkot), show that the selling value was 93-23 times the 
assessment in Erandol, 86 tigies in Bhusawal, 81 times in Malsiras, 
78 times in Jamner, 61-66 times in Parola, and 19-3 times in 
Upper Sind. These values of land subject to full Grovemment 
assessment, especially in viewrf)f the high rates of interest, are 
very illuminating. 

To-day, land revenue is only 17 per cent q£ the total revenue 

» 

La^d Revenue f 


• 

• , 

• 

Crorea of 
Rupoea. 

• 

Percentage 
to Total 
(5ro83 
Revenue- 

Percentage of 
Total Direct 
Taxation to • 
Qross Revenue. 

• 

1861-62. 

4 

SixtV vears'ajfo . 

20 

• 

45 

62 

1871-72. 

years ago 

21 

41 

44 

1881-82. 

Forty years agb . 

22 

20 

35 

1891-92. 

Thirty veara^airo , . 

24 

27 

34 

1901-02. 

Twenty years ago. 

27 

28 

33 

1911-12. 

Ten years ago 

31 

25 

29 

1921-22. 

• 

To-day 

36 

17 

30 1 

1 


•» 1911-1920. 
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of the Central and Provincial Governments. It is interesting 
Jo examine the relatively large importance which land revenue 
had in Indian finance half a century ago. The relative 
insignificance of land revenue in subsequent years is due to 
the fact that other sources of revenue have increased. The 
percentage of land revenue to total gross revenue has* therefore, 
declined. 

As one glances down the foregoing table the figures strike one 
in the eye. The statistics will be found in greater detail in Table 
XV., App. The burden of land revenue cannot be estimated 
merely from the amount of revenue collected, as prices fluctuate, 
or, in other words, the purchasing power of money does not 
remain stationary at different periods. During the last twenty 
years land revenue, when it was not permanently fixed under 
the Permanent Settlement, increased only at an average rate of 
1 per cent per annum. Until the Keforms no real attempt was 
made to look for new sources of public income. In some pro¬ 
vinces, notably, for example, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, the 
land tax is totally insufficient for provincial needs, which must 
continue to expand. While the land revenue is no longer one 
of the chief sources of central finance, it is still so of provincial 
finance. In Bombay, for example, the administration has to be 
paid for mainly from two main hwrds of revenue— land revenue 
and excise—both of which are liable to vary greatly owing to a 
failure of the rains^ir other calamity. This is a serious matter 
when large recurrint expenditure on edScation and other social 
services has to be met. The quesOion, therefore, of the best 
method of taxing land is a pressing one in this country. There 
is as .yet no income tax on income from land and agricultural 
profits as in Schedules A and B of the Britbh Income Tax. 
Jioreover, ihcopie tax is a central, not a provincial, head of 
revenue, and when a general in^ujry into taxation is under¬ 
taken by the Government, as it must do in the very near future, 
the system of land taxation now in forefe must needs come 
under scrutiny. Before 1917, when income tax was systematised 
as well as overhauled, direct taxation meant little else than 
land revenue, and finance was in fact simply the most cheese¬ 
paring and rigid economy which waf intended tb keep the cost 
of government within an inexpansive system of taxation. An 
over-cautious Governinent, unwilling *to lool^ for new aources 

• A 
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of income, was like the worker in a Bombay mill, ignorant of a 
banking account and of finance except as expressed in terms of 
an inadequate income against a low expenditure or standard of 
living. With the Constitution of 1919 all is changed, and in the 
near future the weakest part of the Reforms, the field of public 
finance, w8l require scrutiny. Indeed, federal and provincial 
finance are delicate pieces of furniture, the cobwebs qf which 
cannot be removed by a Turk’s head mop. 

8. What then, it may be asked, is to be the future of land 
revenue in India—that ancient seignorial claim of the State uni¬ 
versally recognised as a^liability and as an obligation attaching 
to rights in land throughout the country ? The Joint Committee 
of Parliament in their Report on the Government of India Bill 
recommended that the principles governing this source of revenue 
should be reduced to statutory form so far us this has not been 
done.' In other words, the Committee suggest that land revenue 
should no longer depend with its honeycomb of codes and rules 
on executive fiat but on legislative auth^>rity. If this were 
effected, the rate of tax and the period of its revision would be a 
legal process. , 


In 'tie permanently settled tracts the solution will be an 
income tax onjandlords enjoying the present bounty of nearly 
Rs.604 crores or £4-3 milli<4ns per annum—an income tax 
similar to Schedules A and B of the British Income Tax, by means 
of '♦hich the difficulties of the English permj^ent settlement of 
1798 fixing the land tc^ for all time havefbeen on the whole 
successfully solved. The possibility of buying out the landlords 
created by the permanent settlement of 1798 is altogether outside 
practical finance. In regard to the tempjorarily settled tracts 
one or two points stand out as clear as the noonday. The 


revision of th^ present system modified to suit cKanged con¬ 
ditions, and the extension,of the income tax to agricultural 


> ** The Committee a/te of opinion that the time haa come to embody in 
the law the main principles by which the land revenue ia determined, the 
methoda of valuation, the pitch of aaseasment, the periods of revision, the 
graduation of enhancements, and* the other chief procSsses which touch the 
well-being of the revenue payers ” (paragraph 11 of the Report). In accordance 
with the above recommendation a resolution was moved in the Budget session 
of the Bombay Le^lative Council in 1924 for appointing a Committee to 
conAider the question of bringing the process of revising the land rcven’''w 
assessment under cloger regulation by statute A similar step has been 
taken icMhe Madras Presidenej^ * 
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incomes, appear to be the best course of action. If the present 
scheme, a very old one, is retained, (1) an increase in the pitch 
of assessment on land (land revenue, the main head of provincial 
revenues) will be required to enable provinces to proceed with 
compulsory and universal primary education and other social 
services ; (2) a shortening of the period of temporary*settlements 
may bq deemed necessary from the financial point of view to 
meet the cost of those charges. There may be opposition to the 
shortening of the period, and some writers, like Lord Meston, 
believe that there will be “ the almost certain abolition of 
periodical revisions of the land revenue^ at least in the provinces 
where there are landlords intermediary between the cultivator 
and the State There are others who are of opinion that 
the period of temporary settlements may be extended ; (3) 

the extent of the enhancement imposable at each successive 
settlement may have to be reviewed and probably, on the 
whole, increased. In some areas, of course, where consider¬ 
able changes take«,place ecormmically, a reduction may be 
even necessary. The enhancement «8hould depend not on any 
arbitrary percentage limit but on local circumstances, including 
prices, rental, and sale statistics. Too great care cannot be 
taken in order to discover the rental of the landlord and the 
share that may be rightly clawed by the State. If these 
measures are not possible of adoption, it will be necessarj^ to 
impose a tax on ti>.e income of landlords from agriculture, in 
Schedules A and 1^ of the British Incohie Tax. This would be 
lower than that im permanently settled areas, since the per¬ 
manently settled areas would have to bear for provincial revenues 
an additional tax to bring up the rate poid by landlords to that 
corresponding in ryotwari tracts. . The alternative scheme of 
abolishing lan<^ revenue and of having in its stead a detailed 
system of income tax on agricultlirpl incomes and profits loses, 
it is argued, the claim of the State, which* is not a demand in 
virtue of its taxing power but a claim attaching to rights in land 
from ancient times. The redemption of the annual land revenue 
by the payment of the capitalised ennounteand the extension of 
the system of permanent settlement are Utopian. Land revenue 

at the moment is not an elastic sourch of revenue. The Japanese 
*• \ 

* Th€ CovMilution of India, p. 171. Ubert ftnd Moston. (London 

UniTenutj Press, 1923.) ^ c 

‘ I 
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system of fixing annustlly a percentage on the capitalised value 
of the land is very attractive, as it makes for elasticity. In the 
Russo-Japanese War we have seen Japan was able to increase 
the percentage without difficulty. These problems require the 
best brains of the country. The placid contentment with the 
present sjwtem is, in some quarters, regarded as no reason for 
delay in an examination of the laud revenue system and of the 
basis of local rates or cesses. In the memorable words uttered 
in the House of Commons on that August afternoon of 1917, our 
goal is “ the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern¬ 
ment in India as an integral part of the Empire ”. This means 
much provincial expenditure on, for example, more and better 
education, and that in turn demands an examination of our 
system of land taxation, a system which is a matter of the most 
intimate concern of Government, since on it the prosperity of 
the masses to a large degree depends. 

• I— 

UwiTED States 

9. Land taxation in most of the 48 states of the Union is 
the main source of provincial or State revenue.^ It is not 
usually a progre.ssive tax, as in the Swiss cantons, but a tax of 
IJ to 2 per cent on land and also on buildings. A feature of the 
Anlerican tax is the system of apportionment by which a given 
sum is raised among the counties in propo^ion to their assess¬ 
ment and the valuation ohproj)erty. It if* unnecessary here to 
trace the division of the states into counties, townships, and their 
subdivisions, or the hoipestead system of granting lands to actual 
settlers at a cost^of about $26 per acre for 160 acres or a “ quarter 
section ”. The interest on this at 6 per cent represents an 
annual rent df 1 per cent pec acre, which is, (fs F. A. Walker 
points out, as nearly as possible the no-rent land ” of the 

• About 56 or 60 per cent of the net revenue roceipte of states or provincial 
governments are from pro^rty taxes ; 20 per cent from business and non« 
business licence taxes ; 11 per jient from earnings oft general department#; 
and 6 per cent from highVay privileges, rents, interest, and earnings of public 
service enterprise: the remainder is from special taxes and fines, etc. In 
146 cities the generrat property tax is 66 per cent of the net revenue receipts, 
tb^ nexft most important source being earnings of public service entorpria^ 
(10 per oent), and the remainder other taxes, subventions, and special assess* 
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economists. Criticisms of the property* tax are thick as the 
leaves of Vallombrosa. It is said that the valuation of property 
is on account of the system of apportionment put at the lowest 
figure by the officials in each county. In this as in all other tax 
matters efficient officials, incapable of being ejected at the ijme 
of each new election and other political vicissitudes, ^re funda¬ 
mentally necessary. In Ohio real property is valued once in 
ton years by assessors appointed who are to estimate each plot 
“ at its true value in money ”. This valuation in many states 
is unsatisfactory. The property tax, while applicable to all 
property, is in fact applied only to real estate and to those forms 
of personal property which are easy to see, such as plant, 
machinery, animals, and buildings. Evasion is the rule and not 
the exception, probably because of the breakdown in applying 
it to the ownership of property in corporate form. It acts as an 
incentive to dishonesty, since people can evade the tax by con¬ 
verting their property into personalty, which more often than 
not escapes assessmejit. In ad^jtion to want of uniformity in 
assessment consequent on the valuation work being entrusted to 
local authorities and to evasion, the .^merican property tax hah 
the fault of being regres.sive, and it leads to double taxation. 
It is regressive because it presses hard on farinei^ whose realty 
and personalty are easily a.ssessed^ while those often with huge 
incomes who derive their income from industrial and commercial 
concerns escape sc<^ free. It leads to double taxation because 
in some cases both ihe debtor and the Seeditor are charged for 
the same sum. “ IiV New York ”, s*y8 one writer,^ “ any one 
who is dissatisfied with the tax collector’s demands on him not 
only declares his real debts but cooks up a debt if necessary ; 
perhaps swears to one that does not e^ist or salvps his conscience 
(men do such things) by getting a friend to become •pro forma a 
creditor. The pVocess of swearing 6fE the asse.ssments of personal 
property is carried so faV in New York as to make this part of 
the tax system a farce ”. These criticisms do not all apply to 
the Swiss property tax. They show, however, some of the 
dangers to be met With in the taxation of puoperty.* 

* Tftuasig, Principles of Economics, voL ii. p. 531 (iVt^cmilian). 

* Cf. Seligman's Baaaya in Taxaiion (1021), p. 19 (Macmillan)., 
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THE TAXATION OF LAND 

China 

10. In China land taxes are, with the salt duty and customs, 
the mainstay of Chinese revenue. In recent years the salt 
gabelle has become more important than the land tax. In 1712 
the poll Dhx on adult males was combined with the land tax, 
and at the same time it was decreed that the amount oj the land 
tax should be permanent for all time. The Central Government 
of China has, it appears, kept this promise because in spite of 
the struggle of the Government to make both ends meet the 
land tax has not beei^ increased. The amount of tax due on 
each plot of land is entered on the title-deed, and once entered 
cannot be changed. As in India, temporary remissions of revenue 
are granted on account of famine or floods, and in China rebellions 
have also been the cause of temporary remissions. With the 
exception of the two provinces Kiang-su and Cheh-Kiang, which 
pay their ta.xes in grain, all pay in silver. The value of the grain 
forwarded, usually called tribute rice, is ^y,)out taels 6,600,000. 
The payments in silver ainount to taels 26,000,000. Thus the 
total 3 'ield of the tax to thejilentral Government is taels 31,500,000, 
or ncarlv £6,000,000 or Rs.7.50 lakhs. For a country one-third 
larger than In^ia, with a population in the neighbourhood of 400 
millions,^ and with a more fejtile soil, this is at first sight small. 
This, however, is only a fraction of the amount actually paid by 
th4 cultivators. It represents, in short, only tj>e amount for which 
the various magistrate^have to account, lathing is allowed for 
the cost of collection, whi^ has to be addea. “ This ”, writes a 
distinguished public servant of long experience in China, “ they 
usually do by declaring the taxes leviable not in silver, but in 
copper ‘ cash ’, which indeQfl is the only currency that circulates 
in country places, and by fixing the rate of exchange to shit 
themselves. Thus while the* market rate is, say, 1600 cash to 
the tael, they declare by general prdclamatioh that for tax- 
paying purposes c4sh will be received at the rate of 3500 or 
4000 to the tael. TBus while the nominal land tax in silver 
remains the same iUis in efiect doubled or trebled, and, what is 

^ Various estilnatos have b#en made. One for 1921 put the population, 
easludu^ Manchuria, as high as 443,000,000. A former American Minist^ 
at Peking, writing in 1912, says it is much smaller than wo have been led to 
believ% and in the iJbt centua^ it has been increasing very slowly, if at all 
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worse, no return is made or account required of the extra sums 
thus levied. Each magistrate or collector is in efiect a farmer. 
The sum standing opposite the name of his district is the sum 
which he is bound to return under penalty of dismissal, but all 
sums which he can scrape together over and above are ,the 
perquisites of office less his necessary expenses. Custom, no 
doubt, sets bounds to his rapacity. If he went too far he would 
provoke a riot; but one may safely say there never is any 
reduction, what change can be effected being in the upward 
direction. According to the best information obtainable, a 
moderate estimate of the sums actually ^paid by the cultivators 
would give two shillings per acre. This on an estimate of the 
area under cultivation should give for the eighteen provinces 
£19,000,000 * as being actually levied, or more than four times 
what is returned 


Japan 

11. The taxation^of land in .Japan is in marked contrast to 
that which obtains in China. It is bjjscd on the a.s.Hessed value 
of land, which is arrived at by capitajising the annual rental oli 
the land whether for residential or cultivation purpo.so3. The 
State imposes a land tax of 2-6 per cent on residential land, 
4-6 per cent on rice and other culjjvated land,^ and ,5-5 per cent 
on land other than residential and cultivated land. In Hokkaido, 
however, the rate ^r cultivated land is 3-2 per cent, and Itor 
other land, except duelling land, 4 per ceiat. Prefectures, cities, 
towns, and villages Vre permitted a» public bodies to levy an 
additional tax {fukazei) on the land tax for purposes of revenue. 
The rate of this additional tax is by no ingans uniform but varies 
scooping to local financial conditions. In the event of the tax 
ermeeding ascertain limit, the sanction of the Central Govern¬ 
ment has to b'e obtained. A Water Utilisation Association 

• 

* Or Rs.28A0 takha. , 

* Mr. G. Jamioeon, M.A., formerly Consul-General at Shanghai, 

and Consul and Judge of the Supreme Court, Sfianghai. Of. Encycleypaedia 
BriUinnica, llth edition, vol. vi. p. IdO ; <^apter ^xv., ** Finance in the 
CAina Ytar-Bookt 1023 (Tientsin Press, Tientsin). 

* Land is. in addition, subject to income tax. In the case of hoe fields or 
dry farms the average surplus of receipts over*necessary disbursements during 
y^e last three years is liable to income tax. In the case of lands lcft*uncu^i- 
rated the income is assumed to bo the same as that for adjoining farms of 
simitar grade (see Chapter XXt.). 
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(which must be a juridical person) carries out irrigation or drainage 
works, and may charge its expenses against the land benefited. 
This is not included in the additional tax (fakazei) above. 

At the time of the abolition of feudalism in 1871 the land 
tax constituted nine-tenths of the feudal revenues, and it was 
necessar^ to replace the various rates by a uniform system. For 
this a reassessment was imperative, and it could not bo delayed. 
It was roughly made in the space of two years, and was improved 
on in the following years. It was completed in 1881. This 
survey was extremely liberal to the agriculturist, whose land is 
assessed at certainly npt more than one-half of the market value. 
By the change the agriculturist acquired the fee simple of his 
land on payment of the annual land tax to the Government. 
By 1923 the capital value of land has increased very greatly, as 
compared with rates fi.xed some forty-five years ago, and the 
assessed values therefore differ widely from the capital values. 
Nevertheless, these have been lor the present retained, except 
for residential land. The capital value gf cultivated land for 
assessment purposes was^rrived at by capitalising the net earn¬ 
ings or the rental value.. The net earnings were calculated by 
deducting from the produce the cost of seed and manure, rates, 
and taxes. .The amended official value of residential land is 


taken as ten times the anmny rental. The real (or as it is some- 
tipies called, the “ legal ”) value of the land is, when required, 
obtained by comparing the land with other land the value of 


which has been established. 


The value of wet land»per acre in the last quinquennium was 
approximately yen 143 (Rs.215), and of dry land, yen 37 (Rs.66). 
The average land tax would thus work out to yen 6'4 or Rs.9-11-0 
for wet land,»and yen 1-7 or Rs.2-8-0 for dry land,*pr an 
average of something like Ra.6 per acre. The Corresponding 
rates in India were : for •fiet and dry together, Rs.2-14-0 in 
Lower Burma, Rs.fi-9-0 in Madras, Ra.T-6-0 in Bombay, Rs.1-6-0 
in Berar, and KT annas in the Central Provinces. In Sind, 
where nine-tenths of “the land tax is for irrigation, the rate was 
Rs.3-1-0. The superiority of the Japanese Itmd tax over that of 
India lies in its elasticity. Thus in an emergency (as in the 
Russo-Japanese War) thd tax could be raised without difficulty 
?y increasing the percentage payable on the assessed value wf- 
the land. * ' 
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Conclusion 

12. In paragraph 1 above we have discussed the general 
features of land taxation, and in subsequent paragraphs have 
referred to some of the systems in force in regard to land taxa¬ 
tion. In all modem countries the taxation of land is all import¬ 
ant part ^f a diversified tax system, for the simple reason that 
land cannot be removed, and the owners of the laud have to 
submit to the taxation which is imposed on them. In the 
United States taxes on land are usually assessed on the value. 
Thus in the United States there is frequently a tax on real 
property of, say, 81.50 per .$100 of the selling value, or IJ per 
cent on the owner’s capital. In Great Britain the tax is, say, 
6s. in the £ rental value on the occupier, i.e. 25 per cent of the 
rental. There is also a system of taxing profits. In the former 
system land is forced into use much more quickly than in Great 
Britain, where land comes more slowly into the market. In 
America, for example the ownej, being taxed on the capital 
value of the land, is forced in his own interests to make the 
rental of the land the same as the poteptial economic rent. The* 
community, too, obtains through taxation a large share of the 
unearned increment. In most countries the taxation of land, as 
of buildings, is regarded as a suitaljje source of revenue for local 
taxation. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE TAXJ^ION OP INCOME (HISTORY) 

1. The spur of taxation has nowhere been more clearly seen in the 
twentieth century than in the system of taxation known as the 
income tax. The income tax is a corpus or code of taxation 
rather than a single tax, and every well-balanced financial system 
nowadays derives a largo part of its receipts from direct taxation, 
mainly income tax.* If this were not so, the burden of taxation 
would be unfairly distributed. Since the ^Var income tax has 
Recome a great engine of revenue, especially for the balancing of 
budgets. The increases (luring the diflBcult times of the last 
few years hav^e almost been phenomenal. In Great Britain the 
percentage of revenue from iijcome tax to total tax revenue has 
increased from 29 per cent in the pre-War year to 47 per cent 
m4921-22 ; in India “ from 4 per cent to 19 per cent in the same 
period ; and in the United States from 11 pir cent of the Federal 
revenue in 1915-16 to 8# per cent. In ’Japan the pre-War 
percentage was 10, and it is now 36.^ Only in the rarest of 
instances has the incoipe tax borne a less proportion of total tax 
revenue than in.the pre-War period. 

There are other reasons why the income tax has 4)een given a 
deservedly high place in the*treatment of the Science of Public 
Finance. lt« has become universal in* all the ‘chief industrial 
countries. In the Hnited States, for example, as we have already 
seen, the foundation *of the Federal income tax was laid in 
February 1913, when the Sixteenth Amendment was ratified. In 
Great Britain a Departmental Committee, and subsequently a 
• 

For the proportion of direct and indirect taxes in certain countries e ee 
Table XXIV., App. 

• Central revenu#oiily. • • See Table XXIV,, App. 
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Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, surveyed the whole field of income tax, and as a result 
13 Acts and parts of 39 other Acts were repealed by a Consolidat¬ 
ing Act, the Income Tax Act of 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V. c. 40). This 
Act was passed on 8th August 1918 and came into effect from fith 
April 1919. The Report of the Royal Commission * is unfioubtedly 
the locus flassicus on the subject of taxation of income. The 
terms of reference were “ to inquire into the income tax (includ¬ 
ing super tax) of the United Kingdom in all its aspects, including 
the scope, rates, and incidence of the tax; allowances and reliefs ; 
administration, assessment, appeal, and cqjlection and prevention 
of evasion ; and to report what alterations of law and practice are 
necessary or desirable and what effect they would have on rates of 
taxes, if it were necessary to maintain the total yield ”. The 
object of the Commission was limited to this ; to improve the 
equi tableness of the tax without, in any way, making it less effective. 
The evidence and appendices to the Report on the history of the 
income tax system it^its various jispects, especially in regard to 
graduation, abatements, and differentiation, taxation at source 
and evasion prepared by the Board of Jnland Revenue, as well as 
the statistics in the reports, are a mine of information applicable 
in a large degree to all countries where an income taji obtains. In 
India the system of taxation of iqpomes has hitherto been un¬ 
developed, but with the passing of the Indian Income Tax Act 
(No. XI. of 1922) and the formation of a Board of Central Revenue, 
the income tax has H len given a greater hnportance than in any 
period of its history from the date wh«4’i it was fir.st introduced in 
1860. In Japan the income tax introduced in 1887 and modified 
in 1899 was completely revised in 1920* We have seen else¬ 
where how in France a general incojne tax wac put upon the 
Statute Book just before the outbreak of War, how the old direct 
taxes on real estate wore converted into taxes on income from 
real estate, and how the income tax from indvistrial, commercial, 
and agricultural produce, as well as salaries, etfc., took the place of 
the old taxes on doors and windows, trades and professions.’ 

* C 

^ Cmd. 01S. The Report and Minutes of Kvidonce are published in 9 
volumea. The nuinijora of the minutes of evidence are as follows ; 288, 1 
(1919), Ist instalment; 288, 2 (1910), 2nd ihstalment; 288, 3 (1919), 3rd 
iastalment; 288, 4 (1010), 4th instalment; 288, S (1919), 8th instalmom. ; 
288, 6 (1920), 6th instalment; 288, 7 (1920), 7th instalment; 288, 8 (1920), 
Index. ' t yide'i 8. CSiafiter XVI. p. 156. 
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It would be tedious to'review the detailed changes made during 
the present century in other countries of Continental Europe. 
The words of Gladstone in the British House of Commons uttered 
over seventy years ago are truer than ever. “ I for one ”, he said 
in his first Budget speech,^ “ am bold enough to hope and to 
expect thaft in reforming your own fiscal and commercial system, 
you have laid the foundation of similar reforms—slow, perhaps, 
but certain in their progress—through every country of the 
civilised world 

Before dealing with principles it will bo convenient to examine 
in some detail the history of the income tax in certain countries. 
We have to be careful not to nibble at a subject like this, and we 
have to look to the general effect on the whole system, especially 
in times of stress and strain, when Budgets have to be balanced. 
The taxation of corporations may or may not be discussed under 
income taxation. The case for a discussion in this connection is 
the growing ten<lency in most countries to tax corporations on 
their income, and not on any other basis. ^On the other hand, 
corporations are taxed beqpuse of their privilege to be corpora¬ 
tions and to do business as corporations and, in some cases, to 
do it in a particular way. In the eyes of the law a corporation is 
a person who ejiists although the individual shareholders may die. 
It has, in other words, a juristic personality. It also has the right 
of limited liability, a term too well understood to require explana- 
tioA. Sometimes corporations are taxed on^the basis of their 
income, sometimes on the value of their prAerty or the volume 
of their business. All thiilgs considered, it is advisable to post¬ 
pone a detailed consideration of a corporation tax to a subsequent 
chapter. 

Grbat Britain 

2. Ninety per cent of the British income tax’is derived from 
the incomes of individuals; the remaiiftler is from the income 
belonging to and retained by corporations {e.g. undistributed 
profits of limited liability companies) or from the income of 
Xiersons resident abroad. TJhe tax is one tax cJn the total income 
of a person imposed at a standard rate for a year of assessment, 
i.e. from the 6th April in oiJe calendar year to the 5th April of the 
following year. 

i ISth April ftl53. 


• Ft* Chaptor XXIV. 
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The tax may be traced from the scutage of the Norman kings 
to the “ tenths ” and “ fifteenths ”, the Commonwealth “ monthly 
assessment ”, the eighteenth-century land tax, the assessed taxes 
including the triple assessment of Pitt, the income tax of the 
period 179&-1816, and finally the tax as revised by Peel in 1^43. 
It is on record that in 1193 in the time of King Richard, a charge 
upon every person in the kingdom in respect of rents and goods 
was levieJl for the ransom of the king. At the beginning of the 
13th century there was a tax on movables to assist the king in 
finding funds for crusades.* In 1435 we find references to a 
graduated income tax. This was grante^J with the fifteenth and 
tenth, and all annuitants and persons deriving incomes from 
offices and freehold had to pay the tax. In 1450 an income tax 
was similarly levied on lands, tenements, rents, services, annuities, 
offices, foes, profits, or commodities.^ It is, however, wearisome 
and unnecc-ssary to trace the earlier history of these taxes, until 
we come to Pitt’s assessed taxes, i.e. taxes on houses, carriages, 
servants, saddle carrmge and racg horses, and armorial bearings, 
which dej>endod on the amount of inpome of the assessee, pro¬ 
vided the income was £()0 or upwards. This was repealed iii 
1799. This gave way to a system of income tax which imposed 
a duty of 10 per cent on all incomes from whatever ^ource derived, 
incomes under £60 a year being e^^mpt, and reduced rates being 
charged on incomes between £60 and £200. This latter tax was 
a shade over £6 mUfions for the first year as compared with under 
£2 millions producecRpy the earlier tax. On the Peace of Amiens 
this income tax was repealed, only to he renewed in the following 
year when war broke out in 1803. When the tax was thus reim- 
posed the previous general return of income w’as done away with, 
and particular returns in five schedules A, B, C* D, and E were 
introduced for particular sources of income.^ A rate of 5 per 
cent was imposdd on all incomes <fl £160 a year and over, with 
graduation on incomes bbtween £60 and £150. This income tax 
of 6 per cent was collected at its source, and yielded nearly as 
much as the previous tax of 10 per cent collected direct from 
each taxpayer. The tax was continued from year to year with 
variations in the rate until the close of the war in 1816, when it 

• 

^ DowelFa HtJitory of Taxation and Taxes «n England, vol. i. p. 68 (Longmi.DB 
« C5o.). 

* Dowell, vol. i. p. 127. * 


» 48 Geo. IH. c. 122. 
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was repealed. Sir Robert Peel revived it m 1842, to enable him 
to introduce his fiscal reforms. 

Changes in regard to income tax took place in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century and the first two decades of the 
twentieth century, the most important of them being found in the 
Finance ^cts of 1894, 1897, 1898, 1907, 1909-1910, and 1914. 
Tlie Finance Act of 1894 fixed the total limit of exenjption at 
£150, and the Finance Act of 1907 distinguished between 
“ earned ” and “ unearned ” income, granting relief to earned 
income as compared with unearned or invested income by 3d. in 
tile £ where the income, from all sources did not exceed £2000. 
The Act of 1898 revised the scale of abatements up to £700. 
The Act of 1909 introduced principles of graduation and differ¬ 
entiation on the lines recommended by the Select Committee 
in 1900.* This Select Committee concluded that (1) graduation 
of the income tax by an extension of the existing system of 
abatements was practicable ; (2) graduation by a super tax was 
also practicable ; (3) collection ct the source ghould be continued, 
and the principle of direct personal assessment of the whole of 
each person’s income wap not expedient ; (4) differentiation 

between earned and unearned incomes was practicable, especially 
if it be limitedeto earned incomes not exceeding a certain sum a 
year, earned income being charged at a lower rate of tax ; and 
(5) a compulsory personal declaration by each individual of the 
totil net income on whieh the tax was payeAle was necessary, 
and would do much td prevent evasion, ^n 1909, therefore, 
the rate upon earned inedtnes of persons whose total income 
did not exceed £2000 was left unchanged, but the rate on all 
investment or unearned incomes, and on the earned pqftion 
of incomes oveir £2000 frojn all sources was raised to 14d. 
A super tax ^of 6d. in the £ was levied on all incomes ex¬ 
ceeding £5000 a year, the fu^r tax being paid only upon the 
amount by which the incomes exceeded SSOOO a year and not on 
the whole amount. *A special abatement of £10 for every child 
under the age of sixteen was allowed upon all incomes under 
£600 a year. No abatements or exemptions were allowed to 
persons not resident in the United Kingdom, except in the case 
of Civil Servants and also jJersons residing abroad on account of 
their health. Nowadays all British subjects are entitled to those ' 
• tmd. 360 of 1906. ' 
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reliefs. Certain abatements for improvements were allowed to 
the owners of land or houses. In 1910, in short, the rate of tax 
was 14d. in the £ and the exemption limit was £160. Earned 
income paid at 9d. in the £ if the total income did not exceed 
£2000, and 12d. in the £ if the total income did not exceed £3000. 
The earned income over £3000 limit and all unearrffed income 
paid at .14d. in the £. Graduation was effected partly by a 
series of abatements and partly by the super tax. Abatements 
were £100 for individuals whose incomes did not exceed £400 ; 
£150 for individuals who.se incomes did not exceed £600 ; £120 
for individuals whose incomes did not oicceed £600, and £70 for 
incomes not exceeding £700. The super tax was charged on 
incomes exceeding £5000 at Od. in the £ on every £ by which the 
income exceeded £.3000. In 1910, it will be seen, the principle 
of graduation was imperfectly applied. Between £701, where 
the abatement cea.sed to apply, and £5000, where the super tax 
began, there was no graduation at all. Until the Finance Act of 
1914 increased the pate to ].5d. tliere was practically no change. 
In 1914, however, the rate on earned income rose by five steps 
instead of three to the maximum i'ate. The maximum rate 
came into force on incomes above £2500. Unearned incomes, 
graduated now for the first time, rose by three steps to the 
maximum rate. The maximum»rate was charged on incomes 
above £500. The super tax limit was reduced from £5000 to 
£.3000, and was nr longer charged at a flat rate of 6d., but Vas 
charged at seven r^.es varying from 5d.*to 16d. in the £ on suc¬ 
cessive slices of income. The childAn allowance was increased 
to £20. Owing to the War the second Finance Act of 1914 
increased the rate of tax from 15d. to ^Od. ; the first Finance 
Act of 1915 increased this to 2s. 6d., and the second to 3s., while 
in 1916 it rose to 5s., and in 1918 to 6s. in the £. Before 1914 
the rate had been as low as 2d. in tfieyears 1874^1876, and as high 
as 16d. in 1855-57. fn 1918, the year of the Armistice, the 
super tax limit was reduced from £3000 to '£2500, the super tax 
being leviable on incomes in excess of ^2000, with a new scale 
of charges running up to 4s. 6d. in the £. 'Besides these changes 
in the rates, the exemption limit of income tax was reduced to 
£130, which brought within the net'wage-earning classes which 
hitherto had been unaccustomed to the payment of any annual 
tax. In order to meet this class it was "decided tc assess 
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quarterly, and to collect the tax quarterly from weekly wage- 
earners employed by way of manual labour, and this was after¬ 
wards effected by the purchase of income tax stamps which were 
fixed on a card and ultimately handed to the collector of income 
tax During the War special reliefs were given to those who 
were soldiers and sailors ; a further increase in children’s allow¬ 
ance, and the grant, for the first time, of an allowance for a wife 
in order that the heavy burden of taxation may be more fairly 
distributed in the case of married men as compared with the 
bachelor, came into force. Since the War the net produce of 
the tax and the incomes on which the taxes were received 
(t.e. after the deduction of allowances and reliefs) and the normal 
rates of tax are shown in the following table : 


Income Tax (excludinq Super Tax) 


Number *>f I’enon^ rharprable 

PrrcenfAUe 
of Total 
Population 

Ylolfi of 
th« Tax 

Taxable 

Income. 

Rate. 


Thousiiiuls 


Million £ * 

Million £. 

a. 

d. 

1018-10 

. 8.547 

• 7-7 

804 

1287 

0 

0 

* 1910-20 

. 8000 

8-8 

387 

1410 

6 

0 

192(' ?1 

. 801H) 


3.58 

1357 

6 

0 

1021- 

. 24<X) 

r>.i 

352 

1350 

6 

0 


Super Tax 


Year. 

Yiebl gf 
SuiMT Tax 

Total Income, t t 
includinu Income on 
which no SuiHir Tax 
^ is payable. 

# 

I^eome ( harmuible. 

1018-10 

Million £. 
30 

Million £. 

350 

excocdinj? £2500 

1019-20 

42* 

410 

»t ♦» 

1920-21 * 

60 

605 

cxceoding £2000 

1921-22 

61 

• 050 

• • 

• 



^ _ 


In the Finance* Act of 1920 effecS was giVen to certain 
recommendations tff the Royal Commission presided over by 
Lord Colwyn. The Report, it may be mentioned, was signed by 
all the twenty-threo Commissioners, the reservations being of 
trifling importance. A new plan of differentiation, graduation, 
and allowance was adopteS on the lines proposed by the Com- 
mwion, and the relief proposed for double taxation within the 
Empiie was passdH into l#w. At the same time incomes exceeding 
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£2000 were liable to super tax, and the super-tax rates were 
increased in general conformity with the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. The Finance Acta of 1921, 1922, and 1923 
contained no important changes, the rate remaining at 6s. in the 
£ for 1921-22 and 4s. 6d. for 1922-23. The super-tax ratea.on 
successive slices of income were in 1923 as follows ; 

^ 8. d. 

In reepcct of the first £2000 of tho income .... nil. 

In rcHjM-ct of cxccHH over £2000— 


every £l of tho first £500 of the excess (to £2,500) 

1 

C 


£1 of the next £500 ,, 


(to £3,000) 

2 

0 


£1 


£1,000 


,(to £4,000) 

2 

6 


£1 


£1,000 


(to £5,000) 

3 

0 


£1 


£1,000 „ 


(to £0,000) 

. 3 

6 


£l 


£1,000 „ 


(to £7,000) 

4 

0 


£1 


£1,000 


(to £8,000) 

4 

6 


£1 


£12,000 .. 


(to £20,000) 

6 

0 


£1 


£10,000 


(to £30,000) 

6 

6 


£1 of remainder of the excess 

(above £30,000) 

6 

0 


On all incomes above a hundasd thousand pounds a year the 
effective rate of income tax, includingr super tax, was more than 
1 Is. 6d. in the £ in 1921-22. This effective rate of tax is arrived 
at by dividing an individual’s total income tax payable by his 
total statutory income, i.e. as we shall see later, hi» gross income, 
allowing for certain exemptions aad reductions. 

3. Before proceeding to deal with the more or less technical 
points connected vwith the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission it may|be convenient here^to refer briefly to the 
various schedules in force, as these Hire older than any other 
schedules in modern taxation, dating as they do from 1803. 

ScJiedule A includes income from the ownership of lands, 
houses, tenements, etc. In the case gf the administrative county 
of London, the annual value is arrived at under the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1869,'where the venation serves both for the 
purposes of income tax and the rates framed for Ideal purposes. 
In the areas in Scotland where the Valuatiod Assessor under the 
Lands Valuation (Scotland) Act of 1857 is the Inspector of Taxes, 
the assessment and the annual value for income-tax purposes 
follow the valuation made under the Act. In Ireland the 
determination of annual value is goVemed, subject to certain 
exceptions, by poor-rate valuations. As a general rule, the 
annual value or rent for the purposes*’of Schedule A is-deter- 
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mined periodically, anS the value thus fixed ia continued, subject 
to certain qualifications, during the intervening years. Outside 
the county of London, for example, the last general re-assessment 
was made in 1910, and the new assessment for Great Britain, ex¬ 
cluding the county of Loudon, and for northern Ireland, came 
into forciffor the year of as.ses8ment 1923-24. In the county 
of London new assessments were made in 1916 and 1§21. The 
annual value fixed is subject to increase in the case of structural 
alterations to any i)roperty, and new properties are assessed at 
their apjuopriate annual values. In the county of London 
reductions of annual v.aliies follow reductions in the values for 
rates, but elsewlu^re reductions are made on proof that the 
annual value has diminished. Certain statutory allowances or 
deductions are permitted. Relief is granted under this schedule 
to the e.xtent of an allowance of one-si.xth of the annual value 
of houses and one-eighth of the annual value of lands in respect 
of the cost of repairs. A further allowance to owners of lands 
and houses is permitted in re.spect of the gxce.ss of the annual 
average e.xpenditure for the five preceding years for the cost of 
Tnaintenance, repairs, insurance, and management over the flat 
rate repairs allowance in the case of all lands and of houses the 
annual value ffi which does not exceed certain fixed limits. A 
remission of tax is also allow/^ble in respect of any j)art of the 
year of assessment during which the houses are unoccupied. 
tiA annual value of colleges and halls in uni*reraities, hospitals, 
public schools, and ahtishouses is brought^nto assessment but 
the taxes are remitted, wlllle certain classes of property are not 
assessed at all, viz. property vested in and in the occupation 
of the Crown, cathedrals, churches, etc. Certain concerns like 
railways, minesy gasworks^ waterworks, docks, quarries, £tc., 
which are akin to trading concerns, are included in Sclfedule A, but 
their annual value is measured almost entirely b^ the amount of 
profit under Schedule D. fJo assessment is made*uuder Schedule 
A on the main preihises owned and occupied by these concerns. 

Income tax under Schedule B is charged in respect of lands 
occupied, and the assessment is made on a Conventional basis 
which assumes that profits bear a relation to the annual value of 
the lands occupied. One-third of the annual value was taken as 
the basis of profits from 1896-97 to 1914—15, the annual value for 
the years 1916-ie»to 191>-18, and from 1948-19 to 1921-22 twice 
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the annual value with certain exceptions! For the year 1923-24 
the basis is equal to the annual value. The farmer occupying 
lands for the purposes of husbandry may be assessed on the con¬ 
ventional Schedule B basis, or he may elect to be assessed under 
Schedule D in the same manner as profits arising from trade. 
The profits of nurseries and market gardens are brought into 
assessment under Schedule B, but they are calculated according 
to the rules of Schedule O. The profits from the occupation of 
woodlands are also brought under this schedule, but the occupier 
managing woodlands on a commercial basis may request to be 
assessed under Schedule D. , 

Income tax under Schedule C—income from dividends or 
annuities from public revenue (Government stocks, etc.)—is 
collected at the source, the Bank of England or other agent making 
the deductions at the standard rate in force at the time of pay¬ 
ment. There are a few exceptions to this. Most of the British 
Government securities issued during the War were either paid in 
full without deduction of tax at /he source, and the interest was 
assessable on the recipient under the fules of Schedule D, or the 
interest paid on securities which are pjoved to be in the beneficial 
ownership of persons who are not ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom is not liable to tax. Some securities during the 
War period were issued on which jpeome tax was compounded by 
means of a lower rate of interest. Interest on these securities 
is thus free froniv^ssessment to income tax although liablh to 
super tax. War pavings Certificates* and National Savings 
Certificates which are i.ssued subject 'io a limitation on the total 
amount of the certificates that may be held by any one individual 
carry accumulated interest at the date of their maturity and are 
free^lrom income tax and super tajj in respech'Of that interes*. 
Small sums under £2 : 10s. payable through the Bank of England 
out of any public revenue are n6t taxable at source, but are 
assessable on the recipiebt under the rules of-Schedule D. 

Income Tax under Schedule D 

• • 

Trades, professions, remittances from abroad, interest, etc., 
are grouped under six heads or cases u 

I. Profits of trades, manufactures, adventures or concerns' in 
the nature of trade. 
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II. Income from profSaaions, employments, or vocations (exclud¬ 
ing employments which are assessable under Schedule E). 

III. Interest paid in full and assessable directly upon the recipient, 
including interest on certain British Government securities. 

IV. Income from Dominion and foreign securities (except that 
froln Government securities chargeable under Schedule C). 

V. Income from Dominion and foreign possessions. , 

VI. Profits from sources not falling under any of the foregoing 
cases or imder any other schedule. 

As already explained, railways, ironworks, mines, canals, 
docks, quarries, etc., are included under Schedule A, but charge¬ 
able according to the rules of Schedule D, and are dealt with for 
statistical purposes under Schedule D. Schedule D is by far the 
most important of the five schedules, and it constitutes the great 
problem of income-tax adraiiristration. The profits of pro¬ 
fessional men are in the aggregate small as compared with those 
of trades, and their returns are on the whole made with care and 
accuracy. The returns u^respect of trade profits represent about 
^me-twentieth of the whole body of taxpayers, but they pay 
apprv)ximately half of the total income tax. In recent years 
considerable attention and care have been bestowed on obtaining 
returns as accurately as possible of profits from trade. Trade 
profits are taken to mean the difference between the gross receipts 
aAl the expenses incurred wholly for the jjjirpose of business, 
li.c. excluding deductions in respect of ^apital charges, lost 
capital, losses unconnected with the business, and private and 
domestic expenses. The following expenses may not be deducted 
under the system of qpllection at the source although they may 
be normally looked on as commercial expenses: annual ifiterest 
on borrowed money, annuity, or other annual payment payspble 
out of profit Wd any royalty in respect pf patents ; debts which 
are proved to be of a doub^tful nature, llebts which are proved to 
be bad, and any excess profits duty or corporation tax which has 
been paid in respect of the business are regarded as expenses 
incurred exclusively for the purpose of the* business. The net 
amount upon which tax has been paid under Schedule A in respect 
of lands and buildings owned by the trader and occupied for the 
piirposes of his business is also deducted in arriving at the profit, 
in ortler to avoid a double charge of tax on that part of the total 
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profit of the business. An allowance is'made under Case I. of 
such an amount as the Commissioners Oiay decide to allow for 
diminution in value by reason of wear and tear during" tbp year 
of assessment of any machinery or plant used by the trade and 
owned by the trader. A reduction is made in respect of replace¬ 
ment of obsolete machinery. A reduction in respect of wear and 
tear of buildings which are used by their owner as mills, factories, 
etc., is allowed up to one-sixth of their value. The reduction for 
wear and tear is based upon the average of the profits of the three 
preceding years, and deductions for the replacement of obsolete 
machinery and for wear and tear of buildings are made not from 
the average profits but are regarded as items of expenditure in 
the calculation of the annual profits. In payment of interest, 
royalty, etc., the income tax may be deducted at the standard 
rate of tax by the trader, so that he recovers the tax relating to 
that part of the profits paid away to other persons. 

The basis of the assessment for income tax is the average of 
the three preceding years ‘ and this also applies to income from 
professions, vocations, and employmeijts (excluding earnings of 
certain weekly wage-earners and assessments under Schedule E); 

As already noted, manual wage-earners are charged upon the basis 
of the actual year of assessment, but tlie assessment and the tax 
are collected quarterly in respect of the wages of the quarter and 
not annually on the wages of the wide year. From 1922 to 1923 
all employees sucl^as employees of individuals or partnerships 
are assessable under Schedule E instead of D and E as hitherto. 
Income from Dominion and foreign securities (Case IV. above) is 
also based on the year of assessment, while profits of railways, 
ironworks, gasworks, canals, docks, quarrjes, etc., in the United 
Kingdom and income from interest, discounts not taxed at the 
source, including interest on certain British Government securities, 
are calculated oB the preceding yeaw basis of assessment. Profits 
of coal mines, tin mines, iron mines, etc., in the United Kingdom 
are calculated on the average of five precedmg years. Income 
from Dominion and foreign possessions other than securities is 
brought into assessment on the average of the three preceding 
years. Schedule D thus includes income from manufactures, 
railways, professions, employments, and interest on War securities 

* The Royal Commission recommended that the preceding year should be 
the basis; p. 105» Repost (Cmd. 016 of 1920). 
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not taxed at source. The percentage of each head to the total 
is as follows: 


Gboss Income from Schedole D in 1920-21 


lucome from 

Percentage 
to Total. 

• Manufactures 

22 

HuihvayH, etc. 

21 

Professions . 

7 • 

Kiufiloyineiita 

43 

Interest on securities 

7 

Total 

. \00 


Income tax under Schedule D is. it will be seen, charged on 
the annual profit.s arising or accruing to any person residing in the 
United Kingdom from property where ver situated, but not assessed 
under Schedule A, or from trade, profession, employment, or 
vocation wliercver carried on, and to any person not resident in 
the United Kingdom from property in the United Kingdom not 
assessed under Schedule A, or from any trade, profession, employ¬ 
ment, or vocation exercised,within the United Kingdom, and also 
f?om nil interest of money, annuities, or other profits not charged 
under .my other schedule and not specially exempted from tax. 

Income taii under Schedule E is charged on individuals in the 
service of Uovernment, of publjc bodies, and of limited liability 
companies, and, as already noted, from 1922-23, all employments. 
Th^ amount brought into asse,sament is, geneially speaking, the 
full salary or other emoluments of the year ^ as.sessment, but in 
the case of variable 8alaries«it has commonly been the practice to 
assess on the basis of the earnings of the year preceding the year 
of assessment. K.xpenses wholly, necessarily, and exclusively 
incurred in the performance of his duties by an employee are 
deductible in arriving at the amount of the salaries assessable. • 


Method of Assessment and Collection 

• 

4. It is necessary to go into the question of administration in 
some detail, because, much, of the success of the income tax 
depends on its administration. The income tax of Peel intro¬ 
duced in 1842 took as the unit of area the county division. Local 
ami unpaid Commissioners for each county were appointed, and 
these pommiasioners appointed assessors, made assessments, 
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heard appeals, certified to the Treasury* authorities the amounts 
of duty they had charged, appointed collectors, examined the 
collectors’ accounts, and certified amounts that for any i-eason 
remained unpaid. The local representative of the Crown corre¬ 
sponding to the Inspector of Taxes had the powers of inspection, 
objection, and surcharges. In course of time, howevftr, the exer¬ 
cise of the theoretical powers of the Local Commissioner were 
transferred to the Inspector of Taxes, and the recommendations 
of the Eoyal Commission of 1920 were mainly directed towards 
the giving of legal sanction to the practical developments in the 
working of the tax. , 

The Board of Inland Revenue are by statute specifically 
entrusted with the “ care and management ” of the income tax. 
They control the Inspectors of Taxes and .secure general uni¬ 
formity of procedure by prescribing the forms that are to be used 
for income-tax purposes and making arrangements that are 
applicable to the tax as a whole, and ensure the consistent and 
continuous application of the njachinery of local administration 
through their inspectors in associajiion with the Local Com¬ 
missioners, and draw the attention^of Local Commissioners to 
new legislation. The work of bringing under review annually 
the financial position of 0,000,000 of people for determining the 
amount of income tax to be paid 1^ them and the control necessary 
to accomplish this end are most efficiently done. The Royal 
Commission suggested that the Inspectors of Taxes should no 
longer be appointe<jfby the Treasury bift by the Board of Inland 
Revenue itself, as they work under ^nd are directly responsible 
to the Board. 

The General Commissioners are a4 impaid body of men, 
usually seven in number, selected from among the Land Tax 
Gommissicmers. They are sometimes known as the Commissioners 
for the general purposes of incdme tax. In theory they are 
responsible in* their reifjjective divisions for the assessment and 
collection of the tax and they are independent of the Board of 
Inland Revenue. Everything that is not specifically directed to 
be done by someSDther authority was to be done by the General 
Commissioners, although by statute the income tax is under the 
“ care and management of the Boaid of Inland Revenue ”. In 
practice, generally, the Commissioners confine themselves to* the 
hearing of appeals, but few disputes go to thtm for decifiion, as 
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most of them are setfled between the taxpayers and the In¬ 
spectors of Taxes. The Report of the Royal Commission shows 
that in twenty-two divisions the number of appeals actually 
heard by the Commissioners was 1263, although the number of 
ass^ments adjusted was 67,796, the remaining 66,533 cases 
being settWd between the taxpayers and the Inspectors of Income 
Taxes. The General Commissioners are specially fitted for the 
hearing of appeals in normal ca.sea by reason of their local know¬ 
ledge, and in cases involving difficult questions of Law and 
Accountancy a motion might be forwarded to what are known 
as the Special Commissi^ers. The Additional Commissioners are 
an unpaid body of persons appointed by the General Commis¬ 
sioners for the division, and are independent of the Board of 
Inland Revenue. Their duties are to consider the returns made 
by taxpayers for assessment under Schedule D. In some cases 
the General Commissioners are to act as Additional Commis¬ 
sioners, but the General Commissioners who have actually made 
the asse-ssments are not allow^<l to hear the appoaLs against 
assessments. In Ireland there are no Additional Commissioners, 
fheir place being taken by, the Inspectors of Taxes. While the 
General Commissioners, of course, deal with Schedules A, B, and 
E, the Additjpnal Commissioners are appointed by them for 
making assessments imder Schedule D, and they are also a body 
of unpaid men intended to make use of their local knowledge 
for*making proper assessments. The Special ilommissioners are 
whole-time officials coifiposed of experienljpd Inland Revenue 
officers and lawyers. Tl* members of the Board of Inland 
Revenue are ex-officio Special Commissioners, but they do not 
take an active part injbhe latter’s work. The functions of the 
Special Commissioners are to assess under Schedule D taxpayers 
who prefer not to be assessed by the Local Additioital Commis¬ 
sioners, to hear appeals agSinst Schedule D Assessments, to 
administer tits super tax, to assess the railways, to collect income 
tax from foreign and colonial dividends, and deal with repayments 
of income tax, etc. They are a centralised body in London, but 
go on circuit in ordar to dispose of appeals. • The Royal Com¬ 
mission recommend that the Special Commissioners should 
continue to be appointed ha at present, but that new appoint- 
mSits should be made only from amongst practising barristers, 
solicitors, or chartered or incorporated accountants of not less 
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tlian ten years’ standing, and Civil Sefvants with considerable 
Inland Rev^ue experience ; members of the last-named class 
not at any period to exceed one-half of the number of Special 
Commissioners. The Commission was also of opinion that the 
Special Commissioners should be divested of the bulk of Jiheir 
administrative work and their activities restricted mfiinly to the 
judicial side, that is to say, to make them an appellate tribunal 
and little else. The Commission suggested that a central assess¬ 
ing authority should be .set up, composed of Senior Revenue 
Officials nominated by the Board of Inland Revenue. This body 
should take over the assessing duties of t^}e Special Commi-ssioners. 
Any appeal from an assessment made by the Central assessing 
authority should be heard by the Special Commissioners. A 
Clerk is appointed to the General Commissioners as a part-time 
official generally working for the General as well as Additional 
Commissioners. The Clerks to the Commissioners are solicitors 
appointed by the General Commissioners. They act as legal 
advisers to the Commissioners, i^prform certain secretarial duties, 
and do clerical worf in connection wilji assessment and collection. 
The Assessors, as their name implies^ do the work in connectidb 
with the issue of forms of return for assessment, but the more 
technical part of the work is done by the Inspectoi^of Taxes, until 
recently called Surveyor of Taxej. The Inspector of Taxes is in 
practice the pivotal figure in the income-tax administration. 
His detailed kno\(tledgc of income-tax law and practice in ali its 
intricacies has ren^red him eminentljS fit for discharging the 
functions assigned to the Commissioners by statute. In theory 
he has only the power of inspection, objection, and surcharge. In 
practice, however, he wields many of the powers vested in the 
Commissioners. • 

* In 192S a Rating and Valuation Bill was prepared in order 
to have one valuation, for both rktes and taxes, to enlarge the 
areas of as-sessment front a parochial Taasis to an urban, rural, and 
district or county basis, and to remedy some of the present 
anomalies. The case for the Bill is that reform is desirable as 
regards (1) the simplification of the rating system ; (2) the 

consolidation of rates ; (3) an equitable method as to precepts ; 
(4) a single, uniform quinquennial vahiation for rates and taxes ; 

- and (6) making the assessment committees more representafive 
of different interests. . The objects of «the Bili are to ha^re one 
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valuation for the national tax and local rates, and also to avoid 
duplication of work. The Local Commissioners will hear appeals, 
and the areas of administration will be distributed according to 
population and means of communication. The Bill, however, is 
objected to on the grounds that it increases the powers of the 
central autfiority, that it will increase local rates, that it is not 
economical, and that it does not really reduce the number of local 
areas of administration. It should, however, be remembered 
that the official is not entrusted with the task of valuation and 
asse.s8ment, and that he will have only rights of criticism, objec¬ 
tion, and appeal. In f^pt, the Treasury is running the risk of 
substituting the extraordinary vagaries of rating practice for the 
present system. It has also been criticised from the point of 
view that a national tax must not be placed under the control 
of different local bodies. 


British Dominion.s 

• • 

5. In the British Dominions the income tax follows mainly 
tHe p'^inciple that is follcjwed in the mother country. The 
Canadian income tax was imposed in 1917. It jirovided for two 
rates of exemption, $2000 as the minimum taxable income in the 
case of unmarried persons an<^ widows and widowers without 
children, and $.3000 in the case of other persons. In the same 
yeal a super tax was also imposed. The raVes of taxes were 
changed in 1918, 1919, *nd 1920. In 1918»ja surtax was intro¬ 
duced in addition to the inc*me tax and the super tax. The sur¬ 
tax was calculated as a percentage of the combined total of the 
income tax and the suj^r tax. For example, a person with an 
income of $7000 would pay income tax at 4 per cent, super tax at 
2 per cent on the excess over $6000, and surtax amounting to 
5 per cent of the income and super taxes. Colorations were 
not liable to‘either super or surtax.* ‘In 1920 shareholders’ 
bonuses were brought under the tax. In 1921-22 the yield of the 
income tax approximifted to three-fourths of the yield from 
customs. « • 

In Australia a Federal income ta.x was introduced in 1916-16, 
State Governments having tilready in many cases an income tax 
of iheir*own. The most important features of the Australian 
• * A 654, Canada Year Book, 1621. 
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taxes are : (1) the presence of income iax combined with land 
tax, i.e. the taxation of agricultural income together with the 
taxation on lands ; and (2) the higher taxation of absentees. In 
the Commonwealth of Australia income tax was introduced at 
different dates in the States, the Commonwealth income tax h^ing 
introduced, as we have seen, in 1915—16. Widely divergent in 
the different States are the rates and exemptions, although the 
general principles regarding the same are similar. The Report » 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation in Australia deals ex¬ 
haustively with this subject. 

In New Zealand absentees pay the,,full rate of income tax 
without any deductions. The maximum deduction on acoovmt 
of life insurance is 16 per cent of the income as against 16'7 per 
cent in India. The principle of differentiation was introduced 
only in 1920. One important feature of the New Zealand income 
tax is that companies are also liable to a graduated tax. The 
Committee appointed to inquire into the taxation of the Dominion 
of New Zealand in 1922 condomnpd this as a penal rate far beyond 
any other in the British Empire. Super taxes are levied both in 
Australia and Now Zealand. ^ • 

In South Africa incomes are taxed by the normal tax, the 
super tax, and the dividend tax. In the normql tax the rates 
generally differ between persons^,and companies, but companies 
wherein (1) not more than ten of the largest shareholders hold 
90 per cent of thj shares, (2) restrictions are imposed upon^the 
right to transfer shares, and (3) no invitation has been issued to 
the public to subscribe for any share* or debentures, are charged 
at the rate applicable to persona other than companies. For 
purposes of normal tax companies areoallowed no abatement. 
Di^uctions allowed to other persona are proportionately reduced 
when the period taxable is less than a year, with due regard to 
change of cirotimstances caused by marriage, divorce, widow¬ 
hood, etc. From the afuount taxable under super dax losses and 
outgoings other than of a capital nature •are deducted. The 
dividend tax is levied at the rate of Is. fid. per £ in the case of 
companies whose "principal business is gold or diamond mining, 
and at Is. per £ in the case of other companies. Companies 

4> 

* Five volumes. No. 147-C. 9234 of 1921, F. 1346 of 1922. 'No. *>-C. 
12364 of 1922, F. 12011 of 1922, and F. 18112 of 1923. (Government Printer, 
Viotoria.) • * • 
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which are charged witlf normal tax at the rate applicable to 
jiersons other than companies are not liable to dividend tax. 

India 

6. The Board of Central Revenue has recently been entrusted 
with the administration of the ta.x, which is a central and not a 
provincial head of revenue. The Central Government will now 
devote much more attention than hitherto to the question of 
income tax. There is, however, as we shall see, a good deal 
of evasion. There is, fpr example, the que.stion of one-person 
companies. This will be referred to in the discussion on evasion. 
The present Act is a great improvement on its predecessor, but 
still falls considerably below the Con.solidated English Act. This, 
however, will be rectified as time goes on. 

In India there were, before the introduction of the income tax 
(which took effect for five years from 31st .July 1860), assessed 
taxes, which were taxes upon individuals in respect of their 
incomes or means of livqjihood. These taxes on professions 
^ere cbolished in Bengal jn 1836, in Bombay in 1844, and in 
Madras ju 1860. On account of the financial stringency brought 
about by the SJutiny, that distinguished financier, James Wilson, 
introduced a tax at the rate of ^ per cent upon incomes between 
Rs.200 and Rs.5(K) a year and 4 per cent upon incomes above 
Rs.fcOO. Of this 4 per cent 1 per cent was apportioned to roads, 
canals, and other prodftotive works. Thi» was applied to all 
incomes, including agricullmral incomes, except to those of the 
naval and military forces. It included income from investments 
as well as trades and pijifeasions. Landowners whose rent value 
was less than R».600 a year were exempt. The assessment was 
intended to be an annual one, but for the next four years the 
original assessment was maintained. A, licence tax on trades 
and professions was impost in 1867 ahd 1868 in place of the 
income tax. In 1869 the income tax was reintroduced first at 
1 per cent, and subsequently increased to 1J per cent in the same 
year. This was again raised to 3J per cent. • In 1870 the per¬ 
centage rate was abolished, following the English practice, and 
the tax was levied at 6 picsin the rupee. This change in method, 
however, made little difference. In 1871 the tax was reduced 
from 6 pies to 2*pies ii» the rupee, and •the taxable limit was 
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raised from Ks.SOO to Bs.TSO a year. “^The limit was raised to 
Rs.lOOO in 1872, but the tax was not renewed in 1873. The 
licence tax was revived in 1877, and continued with variations 
up to 1886, when Government had again recourse to an income 
tax. Act II. of 1886 taxed incomes from all sources except 
agriculture. The exemption limit was Rs.SOO ; up'-to Rs.2000 
the tax was 4 pies in the rupee, and above Rs.2000 it was 5 pies. 
Act XI. of 1903 made the minimum taxable income Rs.lOOO. 
In the general scale of increased taxation imposed in 1916-17 
to meet the deficit resulting from abnormal war conditions the 
income tax was completely revised, raised, and graduated. The 
taxation of income in India is at present governed by the Indian 
Income Tax Act of 1922 (Act No. XI. of 1922), as amended by 
provisions regarding rates of taxation contained in the Finance 
Acts of subsequent years. Assessments are no longer made on 
different sources of income but on all sources combined. The 
following varieties of income are not taxable, viz. income from 
property held under trust for feligious or charitable purposes, 
income of religious and charitable, institutions and of local 
authorities, commutation of pensions, legacies, and casual 
receipts. One special feature of the Indian income tax is that 
agricultural income is not chargeable to income ta.x. Tlie effect 
of this provision in a country 7J. per cent of the population of 
which live by agriculture may very well be imagined. The classes 
of income chargeable to income tax are six, viz. salaries, inteSrest 
on securities, income derived from property (mostly houses), 
income derived from business, profesuional earnings, and income 
derived from other sources, excepting those specially exempted. 
In computing the income assessable to income tax certain 
deductions are made as in Great Britain. For example, although 
snlaries are taxed, special allowances “granted to meet expenses 
wholly and necessarily incurred imthe performance of the duties 
of an office”'are exefnpt from taxation. From the income 
derived from house property one-sixth of the annual value is 
deducted on account of cost of repairs,‘as also insurance (fire) 
premia, interest on mortgages, land revenxe, collection charges, 
and vacancy allowances. In arriving at the income derived 
from business, also rent for the premises, cost of repairs, interest 
on borrowed capital, risk insurance premia, depreciation, wear 
and tear charges in respect of plant and'machinery, land revenue. 
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and expenditure from fevenue are allowed for. In the case of 
every company and registered firm the rate of tax is one anna 
and six pies in the rupee whatever its total income, but this is 
subject to abatement, or exemption in the case of individual 
shareholders who can show that their total income is such as to 
warrant a‘lower rate of taxation than this amoimt (one anna 
and six pies) or none at all. Professional earnings are assessed 
only after deducting necessary (but not personal) expenses. The 
general exemption limit is Rs.2000 in India, with effect from 
Ist April 1919, but incomes of Rs.2000 and over are liable to 
income ta.x on the whole amount and not on the surjdus above an 
e.xeinption limit only. 

In India graduation is effected mainly by varying the rates 
of tax leviable on different incomes according to their size. The 
rates in force at present vary from 5 pies to one anna and 6 pies 
in the rupee. When the total income is Ra.2000 or upwards 
but is less than Rs.ijOOO the rate is 5 pies in the rupee, when it is 
Rs.40,000 or upwards the rate is 1 anna and G pies in the rupee. 
The principle of differentiation is not followed except perhaps 
ih regard to companies or firms which are taxed at the maximum 
rate. Uebate is granted in respect of life insurance premia, 
subject to th(j maximum of one-sixth of the assessees’ total 
inct)me. The principle of tl),e assessees’ making their own 
individual returns and of taxation at the source are followed. 
Thi basis of assessment is usually the preceding year. 

A Super-tax Act wati passed in 1920 umler which super tax 
is payable in addition to inaome tax, and is levied on a graduated 
scale on so much of the income as is in excess of Rs.60,000 per 
annum. This Act was repealed and replaced by Act XI. of 1922. 
The tax levied during 1924-25 varied from 1 anna to 6 annas 
in the rupee. In the case of a Hindu undivided family super 
tax is payable on incomes in Excess of Bs.76,000 only. In the 
case of every company, however, a flat rtfte of 1 anna in the rupee 
is levied as super ta* on all incomes above Rs.60,000. 

As already pointed Out, income tax is a head of central revenue 
in India. Rule 15, however, of the Devolutien Rules allocated 
3 pies on each rupee in excess of a certain datum line in respect 
of which income tax has been collected within its jurisdiction 
to each'local Government. It may be possible in future to meet 
the d^nand for aidditional revenue on tha part of local Govern- 
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ments by a supplementary levy on inodhie tax as in Australia 
and in France. From Ist April 1922 for every rupee of income 
, assessed to the tax over and above the income assessed in 1929-21 
the Provincial Governments receive 3 pies. Under this system 
they are not benefited by any increase in the rate of income tax. 
Nor do they receive any share in the super tax. If Ite.50 crores 
were assessed to income tax in 1920 and Rs.fiO crores in 1923 
the Provincial Governments would be entitled to 3 pies on Rs.lO 
crores. If, on the other hand, the rate of tax alone were enhanced 
and the income assessable to tax remained stationary at Rs.50 
crores the Provincial Governments woulcj not get anything. 

United States 

7. In the American Colonies before the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century there was a tax on gains and profits derived from 
personal ability as distinct from property. Until 1861, however, 
no general tax on income was in use in the United States. The 
Civil War, howevet, necessitateil the introduction of the tax, 
which taxed incomes upwards of £160 at the rate of 3 per cent. 
'I’he rates of tax were subsequently increased until the tax was 
dropped in the year 1872. In 1894 the rate was 2. per cent with 
an e.xcniption limit of £800 or 4000 dollars. The tax was declared 
unconstitutional and withdrawn)^ but the demand for income 
tax greatly increased, until on 26th February 1913 the foundation 
for the Federal system of income taxwasdaid. In addition to the 
Federal income tax there is an income ^ax in the States of Wiscon¬ 
sin, Massachusetts, Connecticut (corporations only). New York, 
Oklahoma (personal incomes only), WesJ Virginia (corporations 
only), Missouri, Virginia, Delaware (personal incomes only). 
North Daleata, North Carolina, and Montana (corjiorations only). 
The following liable shows the moat important characteristics of 
the Federal inoome tax nince the pre'-War year : 

* Section 2, Artioio 1, of the American Constitution provides that . 

direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several states according to their 
respective numliera This led to the Kith Amendment of the Constitution, 
proposed by Congress on 3lst July 1D09 and proclaimed adopted on 25th 
February 1913, when it was ratified by the requisite number of States to make 
it a part of the Constitution. The 16th Amendment provides that Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever so irce 
derived, without ap{K>rtionment among the States and without regard to any 
census or enumeration. 
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Pbusonai. Income Tax in the U.S.A. 


Total number of returns 

1913. 

357,698 

1920. 

7,259,944 

Total net income (millions) 

$3,900 

$23,736 

Total tax yield (millions) 

$28 

$1,075 

General average rate (per cent) 

1 

4-53 

Personal Exemptions : 

To individual 

$3,000 

$1,000 

To head of family . 

$4,000 

$ f ,000 

For each dependent 


$200 


Taxes on corporations wliich are not made on the basis of their 
income alone will be doc It with in a later chapter. In certain 
States there is no special system of corporation tax except the 
system of income tax. This is largely due to the unsatisfactory 
returns especially in intangible personal property. There is a 
growing tendency to levy the tax on the basis of the Federal tax, 
and attempts are made by apportionment devices to exempt 
business or corporation incomes derived from property located 
and business transacted outside the State. The mo.st important 
characteristic of the Federaljncome tax is its p'roductivity. Only 
a* small proportion of the population is directly affected in 
industrial States. The rates are high on larger incomes as com¬ 
pared with othfjr countries, and on smaller incomes they are low. 
Other characteristics are the high personal exemptions and the 
taxation of gains from the sale of capital a.ssets. The tax, 
however, has a weak point in that it does not ri^ch, for constitu¬ 
tional reasons, municipal bonds and other ta»^free securities. No 
relief is allowed in the case earned incomes, and excessive sur¬ 
taxes have led to the investment of capital in tax-exempt securi¬ 
ties. It is unwise on the part of a Government to levy taxes 
running up to SO^er cent (1924) of an individual’s income while 
tax-exempt securities paying 4J to 5 per cent interestwe avail¬ 
able in abundance. Information at source has b^n substituted 
for collection srt source. There are other cflriticisms ®f the working 
of the Act, for example, the deducting from the tax due from its 
citizens any tax paid by them on their income from abroad. 
This is made entirely at the expense- of the* investor’s home 
exchequer. Some of the defects are already under consideration. 
On 10th November 1923 fhe Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, proposed to remedy some of the shortcomings. He 
proposed to allow « reduction of 25 per cent in the case of earned 
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incomes. The surtaxes were to be reduced owing to the with¬ 
drawal of capital from new business and its diversion into tax- 
1 exempt securities. Mr. Mellon’s plan, however, was not accepted 
by the Congre8.s. The existence of State income tax in addition 
to the Federal ta.\ has brought into prominence questions of 
jurisdiction, a.s 80 sanient, and multiple taxation. Sdme of the 
States which levy income tax pay a portion of the tax to county 
or local authorities. 

Japan 

8. Japan, it will be remembered, foll<»wed, within a year, India 
by introdricing an income tax in 1887. The tax was altered in 
1901, 1906, 1913, and 1918, but it was revised thoroughly on 
two occasions ordy—in 1899 and 1920. The three main classes 
of income ta.xed are income of corporations, income from securities, 
and income of individuals from salaries and other sources. Public 
corporations, industrial and fishery unions, and persons engaged 
in the agricultural, warehousing»business are exempt from taxa¬ 
tion, as are also the salaries of Army and Navy officers while 
engaged in war, allowances to widow*!, orphans, the sick and the 
wounded, etc. In Japan the principle of graduation is brought 
into force by granting certain abatements for earned income, 
allowances for family responsibiUty, and variations in the rates 
of tax imj)osed. The income of corporations in excess of 10 per 
cent of the assetSi only is liable to tax varying from 4 to 2(f per 
cent according to tjte percentage excess* of profits. The interest 
on securities except those exempteePis assessable from 4 to 7-6 
per cent. There is no separate corporation tax in Japan besides 
the. income tax. Earned income is differentiated by granting 
abatements ranging from 10 to 20 per cent of such income when 
the total income is below 12,000 yen per annum. Abatements in 
respect of family responsibility a’te panted only in cases where 
the total incofne falls below 3000 yen a year. The rates of abate¬ 
ment on account of family responsibility ate variable according 
to the size of the income, and are granted in respect of non- 
earning members of the family under 18 or over 60 years and 
disabled or invalid dependants. The abatement varies between 
60 to 100 yen per dependant according to the amount of income. 
Income tax is leviable on individuals only if the income after all 
these deductions are made exceeds 800 yen, or about 1*8.1200. 
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Inclusive of the abatem^ts the minimum liable to taxation comes 
to about 1250 yen, or approximately Rs.1900—a sum closely 
corresponding with the limit of Rs.2000 in India. The tax on 
the income of individuals is graduated from 0-5 to 36 per cent 
according to the size of the taxable income. Thus on incomes 
exceeding 800 yen but falling below 1000 yen the tax is 1 per cent, 
and on incomes exceeding 4,000,000 yen it is .30 per cent. The 
income tax from Class I. is collected at the end of every business 
year, from Class II. at the source, and from Class III. in four 
equal instalments payable on 30th September, 1st November, 
1st January, and Ist March. The tax of Japan bears a family 
resemblance to that in India. The tax diilers, however, in two 
main respects from the taxation in India : (1) the income from 
land is taxed, and (2) the income of certain companies like iron 
foundries is exempt from taxation under the Iron Foundry 
Encouragement Law. It is also provided that for those who are 
manufacturing staple commodities as 8j)ecified by Imperial 
ordinances the tax is wholly remitted for three years from the 
year of .starting business, apd from the fourtlf year it is partially 
femitted from their incomes derived from the business as deter¬ 
mined by order. 

• Income Tax in France 

9. The main features of the French income-tax system have 
beAi referred to in paragraph 8, Chapter XIV., <jn the Distribution 
of Central, Provincial, and Local Revenues The income ta.x of 
France falls under two heads, viz. the general income tax and the 
scheduled taxes. The general income tax is graduated and is 
lev'ied on taxable incopies exceeding 6000 francs. The rate of 
tax is 50 per cent, and is levied on one twenty-fifth of the taxable 
income between 6000 and 2(1,000 francs, two twenty-fifths oI*tSat 
between 20,0()b and 30,(XX) frtincs, and ^ on increasing by one 
twenty-fifth for each 10,00(f francs up tef 100,(KX) francs, then for 
each 25,000 francs up to 400,000 francs, then for each 50,000 up to 
650,(XX), and then the whole of the excess. Unmarried or divorced 
persons without dependants and married persons over thirty 
years without children are taxed at a higher rate. The scheduled 
taxes are levied on industrial, commercial, and agricultural profits 
and incomes of professions and employments. The war profits 
tax of J916 w'as abolisheef in 1920. Ther^ is also a tax upon the 
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income from transferable securities. Tfie income from mortgages 
is subject to taxation. 

It is not possible to deal with all the income-tax systems in 
detail that are in vogue in other countries owing to reasons of 
space. The German system of State income tax will be Jound 
in Chapter XXXII. on Local Taxation. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE TAXATION OF INCOME (c.BNERAL I’RINCII’LEs) 

1 . Wk have seen in the preceding chapter tliat the income tax 
as levied in most countries extends to the income of individuals 
and also companies, corporations, and other bodies or persons 
who are resident in the country, or who receive income which 
arises in that country. This may be taken as the general rule. 
It extends not merely to income arising in the country, but to all 
incomes accruing to the j^prson resident in tlie country, without 
’regard to the place where it may arise. In Great Britain and 
certain other countries income is classified according to its source; 
for example, profits in Great Britain have been divided into the 
following five classes, viz. (a) profits from ownership of lands and 
buildings, (6) profits from the occupation of lands, (c) profits from 
invested public funds, {d) professions and einfiloyments, and (e) 
profits from emoluments of public office. • 

We shall now deal witfc some of the more difficult problems 
underlying the income tax. Most, if not all, of these have already 
been referred to in the ^esSriptive portion of the previous chapter. 
For convenience we shall first deal with the scope of the tax, 
graduation, djfferentiation, abatements, collection at'the 8ou»co, 
the period on which the tax Should be calculated, and lastly, the 
all-important question of evasion. • • 

• 

Scope of the Tax 

• 

2. The taxation of income usually affects non-residents as 
well as residents, but not* in all cases. It is customary, as has 
b^n shown, to tax residents on their income arising inside and 
outside the country, and non-residents qn income arising inside 
• 203 
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the country. In the case of companies'residence is determined 
according as the direction of control is centred in Great Britain 
or abroad. Non-residents may in the case of Great Britain and 
Northern Ire/and recover income tax from interest and colonial 
securities, and also certain British War loans. Although non-resi¬ 
dent, they have to pay income tax on income arising in'che United 
Kingdom^ such as income from industrials, railways, and banks. 
British subjects ordinarily resident outside Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are entitled to reliefs in the form of abatement 
and allowances to which those resident in Great Britain and 
NorthcmIreland are eligible. Other non-residents are liableatthe 
full standard rate without allowances and reliefs. The British 
Revenue authorities have recently interpreted more strictly than 
hitherto the law in regard to re.sidence. The taxing authorities 
now have to be certain that not only has the taxpayer abandoned 
his British residence, bvit that he has actually established a 
definite residence abroad. Thus in the words of a memorandum ' 
of tlie Board of Inland Revenup, London, “ a British subject, 
whose ordinary residence has been jn this country, notwith¬ 
standing that he may reside abroad fpr more than six months ot 
the income tax year, remains chargeable to British income tax 
for that year as a person resident and ordinarily resident in this 
country, unless he has gone abroad in such circumstances that 
he cannot be said to have left this country for the purpose only 
of occasional residence abroad ”. Tims civil servants from India 
and the Colonies residing in Great Britain‘for less than six months 
and establishing no residence are not liable to British income tax 
on income arising abroad, and they therefore enjoy the relief 
according to non-residents. An English visitor to Cannes, how¬ 
ever, who spends six months abroad, but is unable to show that 
he^ is ordiliarily resident abroad like the civil servants above, 
would be liable'for tax. Under tiie British system a man, for 
example a civil servant of India dr the Colonies, is regarded 
as resident in Great Britain in any year that he lives in the 
country if he has a house or dwelling for his occupation, 
although his visit be of a few days’ duration, say to see his 
wife and family. The British Royal Commission on the income 
tax has recommended that all remittances from a husband 

I Circulated to bankers, etc., in Great Britain and North Ireland in January 
1924. 
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abroad to his wife in Rreat Britam should bo chargeable to 
income tax.* 

Should money income or real income be taken 1 Clearly real 
income should be taken, but it is extremely difficult to evaluate, 
and |i8 a rule money income is taken except in the case of lands 
and housejK The British Royal Commission recommended that 
when part of the regular remuneration is in kind it should be 
brought under assessment. Speaking generally we may say that 
while it is possible to value the letting value of a house in which 
the owner lives and to tax him accordingly, it is not feasible to 
extend this, except mainly to houses and lands. Then, again, 
there are the distinctions between gross and net income and 
between income and capital. While the taxation of net income 
is the ideal, it is only possible, as we shall shortly see, to allow for 
those expenses immediately connected with the work from which 
the income is obtained. In regard to the distinction between 
income and capital it may be said that, the tax being an income 
tax, no account should ordinarily be taken of lo.s8e3 or gains 
of capital. The practice, of allowing for wastage which is 
vJnavoidable in the production of income is customary, and 
rightly so. 

Bonus shades arise from capitalising profits of the current 
year or the undistributed profits of previous years, the increased 
value of capital assets or the gains on the sale of capital assets. 
Th# profits of the current year or the undistributed profits of 
previous years are already taxed before conversion into capital, 
and therefore to tax themvagain as bonus shares seems unfair, 
notwithstanding the increased standard rate of tax in the sub¬ 
sequent year. In a regent case * the House of Lords decided 
that a resolution»of a company converting mto capital what w^ 
originally income is “ good M against the whole worldf including 
the Crown, claiming or taxin^for any other purposes ”. Bonus 
shares arising from the increased value*of capital assets or the 
gains on the sale df capital assets are usually exempted from 
taxation because they are of capital origin. 

The taxation of uon-recurring or -occasiomal profits arising 

^ Report of ihe Royal Commhaion, p. 7, Cmd. 615, 1020 (H.M. Stationery 
OfBoe, London). 

* Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Blott, Time* Law Reports, vol. 37, 
No. 26,47th June 1091. 
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from transactions that do not form part of the ordinary business 
of the person who makes them has sometimes been held to be 
outside the scope of the income tax. Any profit, however, made 
on a transaction in which the subject matter was acquired with 
a view to profit should be assessed to income tax and not treated 
as an accretion to capital. Thus speculation, betting*, gains from 
company promotion, and occasional cash sales would be liable to 
income tax. It is sometimes argued that casual profits should 
not be taxed because of the extreme difficulty in tracing trans¬ 
actions and in preventing evasion. With increased efficiency in 
administration this difficulty should notiie altogether insuperable. 

Graduation 

3. Twentieth-century legislation has accepted the principle 
of graduation almost without exception as a characteristic of 
the tax. Graduation means the levying of a hcavier.percentage 
upon large incomes than upoij small incomes, and deprecates 
the principle of the universal flat r*ite of tax applicable to all 
incomes regardless of their size. ^There may be graduation 
downwards by reduction of the standard rate to lower incomes, 
and upwards by means of an additional income-tax chargeable 
as super tax, or surtax as Americans call it. In other words, 
as the Select Committee on Income Tax of 1906 pointed out, 
there are three possible ways of effecting graduation, viz. (1) a 
graduated rate of tsx according to thd total net income of the 
individual, (2) a super tax, i.e. a«tax supplementary to and 
distinct from the income tax leviable on individuals by direct 
personal assessment, and (3) grada'ation by degression, which 
tpight take the form of extending the system of abatements 
or chargihg a lower rate of tax on lower incomes. It is sometimes 
said that the first of these is likeiy to lead to the abandonment 
of the principle of taxation at source, and the second is practicable 
although subject to some of the inconveniences of the fiirst, and 
that the third is convenient but within certain limits only. 
The Royal Commission of 1920 recommmded that graduation 
should be effected with reference to the size of the income solely 
by a variation of the real effective "rate of tax. The principle 
of graduation was known in ancient Greece, and in the mediaeval 
poll tax in England Pitt’s “ Triple Assessment ” contained 
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elements of graduatioif confined to the lower ranges of income. 
The 1799 Act exempted incomes under £60 and charged incomes 
between £60 and £200 on a graduated scale of rates (at less 
than the full rate), and laid the full rate on incomes of £200 and 
ove|. In 1803 the full rate came into operation at £1.50, and 
in 1806 <fce exemption limit was reduced to £60. The 1842 
Act Imd a certain amount of graduation owing to the fixing 
of a minimum exemption limit of £150. Gladstone’s firet Budget 
in 1853 fixed the exemption limit at £100, and an abatement 
of tax was allowed on incomes of le.s8 than £150. Gladstone, 
however, was no friend of the system of graduated taxation, 
and he said that it tended to communism. Even John Stuart 
Mill regarded graduated income taxation as graduated robbery. 
In the twentieth century, however, the attitude towards gradua¬ 
tion completely changed, and a system of graduation in most 
countries was adopted by (1) abatement, (2) by a sliding scale 
of income-tax rates which formerly existed in Great Britain, 
and (3) by a super tax or “ tijurtax ”. In India, for example, 
graduation is effected by, the general exemption limit and the 
varying rates of income tax and super tax. In the United 
States varying rates are applied, not to the whole of incomes 
after deducting any general abatement, but to the slices of 
income lying between specified limits. This is also true of the 
super tax in the United Kingdom and in India. The method 
fonowed in the case of super tax is not applied to income tax, 
as it involves much trouble. The supertax method is to tax 
each £ of the first £100 ateso much, the second £100 at so much, 
and so on throughout. This method presupposes that the 
exact total income of, inJKviduals before assessment is known. 
The difficulty of obtaining this information for all the millions 
of incomes t^t have to be assessed constitutes an fhsuperable 
obstacle that stands in the vfay of the adoptioil of this method 
in preference to the present method? In the* United States, 
however, this difficjulty does not arise, as information at source 
has been substituted for collection at source. In the Dominions, 
mainly in Australiaf New Zealand, amd South Africa, the rate 
of tax charged changes with each small increase of the total 
inmme, subject to a maxftnum rate on large incomes. Briefly, 
the principle of graduation is based on the law of diminishing 
utilit^a The hullt caufM by obtaining He.10,000 of additional 
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revenue by means of levies of Rs.SO from each of 200 incomes 
of Rs.SOO is undoubtedly greater than that caused by taking 
it from one income of Rs. 100,000. 

Differentiation 

C 

4. Although the question of differentiation dates from 1798 
in the English income tax, it did not come into practice until 
1907. It is interesting to note, however, from the point of 
general principles that this was considered over and over again 
by responsible authorities. A member o^the House of Commons, 
for example, in December 1798 ^ declared that “ a man who 
had an income of £1000 per annum arising from capital, and 
the man who gained the same annual sum by a profession or by 
business, surely ought not to be assessed in the same degree ”. 
Pitt, however, considered that this was revolutionary, and said 
“ to complain of this inequality is to complain of the d^tribution 
of property ; it is to complain of the constitution of society. 
To attempt to remedy it would be to follow the example of that 
daring rabble of legislators in another country.” The Select 
Committee of 1861 and also the Select Committee of 1861 con¬ 
sidered this, but were unable to make any practical suggestion 
for difierentiation in favour oj. earned income. To-day the 
expression earned income is sometimes known in the Dominions 
as income derivedV from personal exertion as opposed to incdme 
derived from property. In France th<? expression is “ revenu 
gagnS ” or “ revenu le produit du travail ” as opposed to “ re¬ 
venu provenant du capital ”. In Italy the expression “ labour 
income ” (“ redditi di lavoro ”) is u/fed @.8 opposed to “ redditi 
d^^Mpitale ”, and in German phraseology (“ fundiert ”) funded 
as' opposed to unfunded income (“ unfundiert ”). Other terms 
sometimes used to indicate the distinction are “ permanent ” 
and “ precarious “ spoiitaneous ” and “ industrial ”, “ unearned ” 
and “ earned ”, and “ investment ” and earned income 
Of these the term “ unearned ” is objected to as casting a 
reflection on income from-investments. The Royal Commission 
of 1920 has, therefore, recommended the adoption of the term 
“ investment income ” in place of “ unearned income It is 
sometimes said that the distinction between earned and invest- 
* Mr. Hobhouae, pp. "4-26 of Hansard, vdi, xxxiv.,''3rd Dec. 179^ 
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ment income is inapprojJHate, as it is hard to define and excludes 
many cases of mixed incomes. That may be eo, but the di^ 
tinction is only a working solution of a difficult problem, and 
it does not penalise thrift and economy and entail a loss to 
the §tate owing to the exemption of persons with low unearned 
incomes, fnvestment income is independent of the existence 
of the investor, while income from professions, trade, etc.^ depends 
on the worker’s healthy life. The worker is, moreover, tied 
down to a place and cannot move about like a large investor. 
The difference between earned and investment incomes is very 
well brought out by the Secretary of the U.S.A. Treasury, in 
his letter to Congress dated the 10th November 1923. He 
says ; “ The fairness of taxing more lightly incomes from wages, 
salaries, and professional services than the income from a business 
or from investment is beyond question. In the first case the 
income is uncertain and limited in duration ; sickness or death 
destroys it, and old ago diminishes it. In the other the source 
of income continues ; it may be disposed of during a man’s 
life and it descend.s to hi* heirs.” There is, therefore, a sub¬ 
stantial difference between the two classes of income, and the 
<'ontiin'aneo of the distinction is highly desirable. In Great 
Britain the hardship of persons with small unearned incomes 
luis been mitigated to a large .extent by the abatement of one- 
tenth of the earned income subject to a maximum of £200, 
which was recommended by the Royal Commission of 1920. 
Differentiation is, in shoH, a workable proposition. The taxation 
of property by means of* estate or succession duties is often 
regarded as effecting a measure of differentiation in favour of 
incomes derived from, phonal exertion. The effects of this 
differentiation are generally undesigned, remote, uncertaii^ and 
little understood. Differentiation in favour of eamhd mcome 
is, as we have seen, made ift. Great Bsitain by the deduction, 
of one-tentlf of the earned income iif order t® arrive at the 
assessable income.* This deduction is granted irrespective of 
the amount of the total income, but it must not exceed £200 
for any one individual. By assessable inceme is meant the 
total income as computed for income-tax purposes after making 
th^ appropriate deductiofl in respect of any earned income. 
Taxable income, on the other hand, means that part of the 
assessable incomd upon %hich income tax is actually charged, or 
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assesaable income less the various dedudtions such as personal 
allowance for self,, increased personal allowance where wife 
has earned income, and deduction for housekeeper, children, 
and dependent relatives. In short, after the deductions for 
children, etc., are made, the balance is known as taxable 
income. ' 

In Gr^at Britain to-day (1924) taxable income is charged at 
half the standard rate up to a certain sum, viz. £225 whatever 
the total amount of income is, and on the remainder at the 
standard rate. The allowance for children is also, as we have 
seen, independent of the total amount ef income. It may be 
mentioned here that care should be taken in reading income- 
tax statistics to differentiate between the aggregate gross income 
and the aggregate statutory income of those individuals above 
the effective exemption limit. The gross income exceeds the 
aggregate statutory income not only because of the inclusion 
in the gross income of certain individuals who are exempt, but 
also duo to deductions made in thf course of practical administra¬ 
tion for depreciation and similar reasons. 

• 

Abatements 

6 . In addition to exemptions, and deductions such as allow¬ 
ances for depreciation, wear and tear, there are also other 
allowances which‘have been permitted in recent years frftm 
assessable income. The personal allowances and deductions 
usually take the form of (1) a personal allowance, (2) an increased 
personal allowance where the wife ha? earned income, i.e. the 
personal allowance for the individual'^is higher in the case of a 
ma£i;ied man living with his wife than for a bachelor, (3) deduction 
forthildreh. In Great Britain, for example, a perspnal allowance 
is allowed of £'f 35 for 'a bacheloi" and £226 in the case of a 
married man whose wifS is living with him. Where the wife 
has any earned income, the personal allowancet>f £225 is increased 
by a sum equal to nine-tenths of the amount of such earned 
income subject tef a maximum additional allowance of £46. 
It is sometimes pointed out that the system of “ pooling ” for 
income tax and super tax the separate incomes of husband 
and wife, with the illogical and inequitable result that the 
aggregate demand upon them is thereby increased, is in, fact 
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a tax upon oiatrimony.* There is no similar pooling when a 
brother and sister or two or more bachelors, or spinsters live 
together in one establishment and share the expenses ; . the 
married couple, very probably with children to provide for, 
may be said to have a greater rather than less claim for con- 
siderallion and for the removal of this invidious distinction. 
Although pooling leads to an unfair taxation of married couples, 
it is not a deterrent to matrimony. This consideration does 
not influence anybody in solving the problem “ to marry or not 
to marry ”. The married woman’s status should be no less 
than her single sister’s, e.«pecially as the law has ceased to regard 
the individuality of the wife as merged in that of her husband. 
Government cannot afford to remove this distinction unless 
individual incidence is correspondingly revLsed. The separate 
a-ssessraent of husband and wife would result in a loss of 
£35,000,000 to the British revenue annually. That the revenue 
will suffer if the husband’s and the wife’s incomes are taxed 
separately cannot, of course, justify an unjust law, but equity 
is not the final determining, consideration in public finance and 
is*not so important as j)rod.uctivity. In favour of the present 
system u may be urged that in actual life the incomes of the 
majority of married people do constitute a common purse, that 
a married couple sjwnd less than two persona living separately 
and consequently have more tax-paying ability, and that a 
systtei of separate assessment would result in an invidious 
distinction between married couples according as the total 
income is entirely contributed by one of the spouses or equally 
by both. In the former case the tax would bo high and in the 
latter less. Income m^ (J^erwise be so transferred between 
husband and wife as to reduce the rate on such income to 
minimum. In Great Britain's deduction is permitted hTfeipeet 
of one child of *£36, and £27 in respect ot each additional child 
for whom the relief is due. *No deductiiJn is, however, allowed 
in respect of any child or adopted child receiving an inccane 
of its own exceeding £40 a year. (4) In rarer cases deductions 
for a housekeeper, dependent relativesr etc., are allowed. The 
method by which the abatements in Great Britain are made 
may^be illustrated in the table on following page : 
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Inoomb Tax—Sohbdui.es A, B, C, D, and E. 


AssMsments made in 1020-21. 

United Kingdom. 


Itoms. £ (millions), 

(a) Gross income. 3477 

(A) Exemptions :— < 

Incomes below the ofTeotive exemption limit ... 81 

^Ghnrities, colleges, hoHj)ital8, schools, friomlly societies, etc. 23 
Dominion and foreign dividends belonging to persona not 

resident in the United Kingdom.4 

(c) Redtictions :— 

KoiHiirs—lands and houses and buildings ... 47 

Kmjity pro])erty ......... 2 

Wear and tear of machinery or plant.^>2 

Other reductions and discharges.♦107 

Total (b) and (r) . . . . 816 

(f/) Actual inoome (viz. gross income (a) less exemptions (6) 

ami redtictions (c)) . . . . . . . . . 2661 

(rt) Earned income allowance (one-tenth) ..... 157 

(/) Assessable in<M>me (viz. (d) minus (c)) ..... 2604 

(y) Personal allowances, deductions, ant^ reliefs : — 

Marrieil persons, £225 ........ 754 

Other persons, £135 . . . . . . . 327 

Anowanc<» in respect of wife’s earneil income (max. £4.6) 3 

Ueliof in respect of housekeeper. 2 

„ „ children ....... 56 

„ „ dojM»mle«'t relatives .... 7 

^ Total (^).114« 

(A) Taxable income fviz. assessable income (/) less allow'ancee (g)) :— 

(i) At half st-imdard rate (3s.) ^ . . . . . 304 

(ii) At staiulard rate (Os.).1062 


Total (A) .^ . . . . 1 356 

.-^i) ^Tax chargeable thereon.361 

« (jfc) Allowances of tax in respect of life insurance premiums . 6 

Dominio^\ income tax relief . 3 


(I) Net protlnce of the t&x.. 353 

(wt) Not i>roduco for each penny of the normal rate of tax (Gs.) 

(«.€. one seventy-second of the total (I)) .... 4*9 

Average cfTectii^ rate of tax levied on each fiound of actual 

income (d) . 28. 8d. 


The underlying principle in the case of abatements on insuranc 
premiums is the mitigation of the taxes that 'are encroachment 
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upon savings, and in the case of allowances for wear and teaf, 
depreciation and obsolescence of plant and machinery, the tax 
is charged on the net income rather than gross income as far 
as practicable. To the case of family responsibility some regard 
is paid. The married man with or without children and the 
bachelor never on the same footing, as it is obvious that 
a bachelor can afford to pay more than a married man. A 
general exemption limit for all incomes is fixed mainly for two 
reasons ; ( 1 ) the cost of collection would be abnormally high 
if there were no such limit, and ( 2 ) it is not desirable to tax 
heavily those whose income is below or at the subsistence level. 
At the same time wages do contain a taxable element, and this, 
as will be seen in a subsequent chapter, is reached through 
mainly indirect taxes. It is desirable that the exemption limit 
when once fixed should not vary before the lapse of a considerable 
period, and it should be varied only when there is a very sub- 
.stantial change in the cost of living. It should not fluctuate 
from year to 3 ’ear and should be uniform for all classes, regardless 
of their conventional standards of living. * 

• 

Collection at Source 

(). A great principle in income tax is, as far as po.s 8 ibIe, the 
collection at the. source of income. It is not a universal 
principle, but it has attained a peculiar importance in many 
countries. The tax is deducteil before tha income reaches the 
person earning it. Thus w^ien a person has shares in a limited 
liability company, the income which he derives is ta.xed at the 
full standard rate before lli gets it. If the rate proves to be 
higher than he pught to pay, he can have this adjusted*by 
claiming a refund. The conlpanies’ profits are always ^jCACtl at 
the maximum late so that tbp revenue may not suffer in any 
way, and the burden of claiihing refundswests on ^he tax-payer. 
Assessment is made.on each source of income by itself, and it 
simplifies the collection of the tax as a whole as well as increases 
its yield. At the samf! time it makes, as we shsjl see, graduation 
on total incomes far from easy. The persons who pay the tax 
sometimes deduct it from payments belonging to other persons. 
Thuff in the case of rents arising from lands or buildings which 
are let jt is to be* paid in Great Britain by the occupier, who 
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in turn deducts it from the rent paicf to the landlord. The 
landlord, if the property is mortgaged or subject to a ground 
rent, may deduct the tax from the amount which he pays. 
Similarly a limited liability company is as.ses8cd to tax at the 
standard rate on the whole of its profits without reference to 
the ultimate destination of those profits. On paying interest 
to its debenture-holders or dividends to its share-holders a 
company is entitled to deduct and to retain the amount of tax 
payable on the interest paid or dividend distributed unless it 
decides to pay dividend interests and debentures free of income 
tax. In this connection a considerable^amount of income tax 
is paid very often which is not reclaimed from the authorities. 
Small investors who have placed their savings with companies 
are paid interest less ineome tax. They do not understand, or 
at least never claim, the right of refund, although they are not 
bound to pay any income tax. 

The principle of stoppage at the source has been of immense 
benefit to the revenue in most countries and avoids the friction 
between the tax cdilectors and the taj payers which is otherwise 
liable to be engendered. The taxpayer feels least the burden of 
a tax which is deducted without the money actually passing 
through his hands. We have scon above that the 5 per cent tax 
of 1803 collected at the source yielded nearly as much as a tax 
of 10 per cent did in Great Britain during 1801 under the system 
f)f direct personahissessment. It is sometimes urged for purposes 
of securing a smooth graduation curve that the principle of taxa¬ 
tion at the source should be abandoned. Smooth graduation 
requires the progressive adjustment of the rate of tax to the size 
of the income, i.e. without abrupt jumps.or without proportional 
rates. This is somewhat difficult, alihough not hnpossible, under 
a rystefiT-of collection at the source, mnee the total incomes of the 
individuals taxed are not known ft the time of deduction at the 
source. As Sir Josiah Stamp well pltt it before the Koyal Com¬ 
mission, “ with no taxation at the source, and with a smooth 
graduation, a defective memory is doubly* endowed ; first, by the 
tax on the item omitted,., and, secondly, by the reduced rate on 
_ the income shown These critics in favour of the abandon¬ 
ment of the principle of collection at the source may be answered 

* Paragraph 9582 (12) (4), Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Commiseion on 
the Income Tax, 1019 (CJmd. 288. 3), p. 458. « ^ 
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in the words of Sir Jositih Stamp: “ The wanton and bigoted 
way in which persons obsessed with certain mathematical ideas 
urge the sacrifice of all practical points to their lust for algebra 
would be a serious public danger if their influence became great. 

. . . lye should as a people make a very bad bargain if we sacri¬ 
ficed the principle of taxation at the source for the doubtful boon 
and inconclusive virtues of a curve even of moat elegant functions 
and unimpeachable suavity. Not one per cent of the taxpayers 
would be any happier or pay their taxes any more cheerfully for 
a logarithmic demand note.” * 

If taxation at source were abandoned, each income taxpayer 
would furni.sh a return of his total income on which he would bo 
ta.xed, and this woultl lead to smoother graduation by the adjust¬ 
ment of the rate of ta.x to the total income. At the same time 
smoother graduation can be obtained b 3 ’^ retaining collection at 
source in conjunction with information at source. Both collec¬ 
tion at sousce and information at source are used in the United 
Kingdom and in some other countries. Taxatioji at source should 
noj; be abandoned. If it wore given up it would not be possible 
to get the correct total incowies of people above the exemption 
limit or below it, and in this and other ways the State would lose 
revenue In four of the Australian States companies’ profits are 
taxed at the full rates, but no reboies are allowed to the individual 
taxpayer who excludes his dividends from his returns of income 
tax. This apparently simple system is not on tlie whole a good 
one, because a man with an income of say £.600 of which £250 is 
investment income is made ft> pay on half his income at the full 
rate, the remaining half bcii^ taxed at the rate appropriate to his 
income. In Great Britain tl^f whole income (earned and inve,pt- 
ment) is included tn the returg, and the taxpayer receives rebatec- 
on that iHjrtion ^hich has already paid income tax at the standarS 
rate, viz. from dividend incoqie? It is true that taxation at the 
source involves the collection of large sums of money which have 
subsequently to be refunded, thus depriving the taxpayer of the 
use of funds for various periods. Information at source makes 
the taxpayer meet the burden from the itioney which has already 
reached his pocket. He would feel the tax less had it been • 
dedupted from funds before these reached him. 

^ Paran^phs 9610 9611^3/ of Evidenct of the Royal Commission, 

1020, voL^L pp. 463 and 464. * 
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The Basis of Assessment 

7. Should the liability of the taxpayer be assessed on the 
income of the year of assessment, the preceding year, or the 
average of a series of years immediately preceding the ygar of 
assessment ? The basis of assessment in Great ®ritain has 
already Jjeen dealt with under the different schedules.^ It was 
shown that the year of assessment is taken as the basis for the 
earnings of weekly wage-earners employed by way of manual 
labour and also for the income from Dominion and foreign 
securities. The preceding year is taken«a8 the basis for profits of 
railways, ironworks, gas-works, canals, docks, etc., and income 
from interest, discounts, etc., which are not taxed at the source, 
and also interest on certain British Government securities. The 
average of three preceding years is taken for profits of trades, 
manufactures, etc., and income from professions and employments 
(excluding the wages of certain weekly paid wage-earners). 
Income from Dominion and .foreign possessions other than 
securities is also assessed on the average of three preceding 
years. The profits of coal mines, ti» mines, iron mines, etc., are 
assessed on the basis of tlie average of five preceding years. The 
above periods arc used for determining the amount of the 
statutory income and also the appropriate rate of tax, although 
the amount taxable and the rate applicable are two distinct ideas. 
The hardship cdused by taking different years as water-tight 
compartments is illustrated in the report of the Royal Commission 
on Taxation * in Australia by the following table ; 


Vi'ur 

Incottif. 

Olts/^ 

Man's 

PAHtOrAllst’H 'I'JIX 

to th«* 

(.Joterniueilt anti 

N S.W 

('itv M 
Ta\c 

11'8 

8. 


*£ 

• 

it • 

£ K. 

it. 

£ 

$. 

d. 

l-Hrst . . ‘ . 


000 

1207 2 

3’ 

87 

10 

8 

SyonH . 

3800 (loss) 

000 

«Nil 


87 

19 

8 

Thin! . 

896 

000 

* 80 0 

5 

87 

19 

8 

Fourth 

0700 

900 

1053 15 

10 

87 

19 

8 

Fifth . .» 

4790 (lv*8s) 

002 

Nil 


88 

4 

5 

Total . 

4802 

4802 

« 

3001 7 

6 

440 

3 

1 


> Chapter XX. 

• Vol. No. 14C of 1921, Goremment Printer, Victoria. • 
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The injustice of taxing glaziers on each year’s income is very well 
brought out by the above table. “ The base of the ta.x ”, as 
suggested by Sir Josiah Stamp, “ must be a long enough period 
to give a fair average indication of means—the base upon which 
a man’s household and conditions of life are naturally laid out 
A system of*the carrying forward of losses is only a weak palliative 
for the hardship caused by the taxation of fluctuating incomes 
modulated on a graduated basis. It would be preferable to take 
as the statutory income the amounts received during the la.st 
preceding year in all cases e.xcept rents, interest, wages, and 
income from public employments. By this system income is 
taxed as it accrues, and it is therefore simple and convenient. 
'Ihe extension of the preceding year basis to schedule. E in Great 
Britain is advocated by the Income Taxpayers’ Society as avoid¬ 
ing estimates, supplementary assessments, reliefs, and refunds. 
The system of estimating income for a future period for income- 
tax purposes on the average of the three preceding years as 
followed in Great Britain in the^case of profits of trades, manu¬ 
factures, etc., while for super-tax purpo.ses <he last preceding 
year is taken as the basis pf assessment, is in itself somewhat 
anomalous.^ A uniform basis of assessment on the income of 
the last preceding year is desirable, as it tends to simplicity, and 
as actual figures corresponding cjosely in point of time with the 
amount of profits actually being made are infinitely better than 
esti/hates. The Royal Commission on Taxation in AustraUa has 
recommended that the basis of liability .should be the net taxable 
income of the twelve months immediately preceding the year of 
assessment, and the mea.sure of the rate of tax should be the 
average net taxable in 5 om>.^for not more than five years im¬ 
mediately preceding the year of assessment. The reason why^ 
the rate of tax should be based on an average and not" on the 
preceding year is to do justice t* fluctuating incomss. The Royal 
Commission of Bfngland is not in favour <»f granting to trades the 
option of yearly or three-yearly assessment. 'The Commissioners 

^ Fundatnental Principe of Taxation^ p. 27,^Mftcminan, 1921. 

* No fewer than forty members of Lloyd’s wont ou* of business in the 
“ boom ” year in order that they might avoid jiaying the tax on the profits of 
that year. On the Stock £xchat^e a number <if firms resigned their member¬ 
ship ibr a eimilar reason. A system of taxation which drives people out of 
business and makes collection difficult in bad years, evidently stan^ in need 
of reforna • * 
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are empiiatic in their opinion that no*general option should be 
given to the taxpayer to elect, when the basis is changed, which 
of the two systems he will be assessed under, and that any remedy 
provided should apply only in the case of proved hardship. 

Evasion 

8 . Tlie question of evasion has assumed a new importance in 
most countries since the War. Many countries, such as Great 
Britain and the United States, have recently imposed stiff 
penalties against those who are so unscrupulous as to be culpable 
of fraudulent avoidance of the income tax. The principle is 
universally held that nobody should be allowed to escape, whether 
fraudulently or unintentionally, his share of the income tax, 
provided he comes within the range of income tax. The heavier 
the burden the sharper should be the punishment on these 
deliberate cheats, weaker vessels, or anti-social offgnders who 
enrich themselves at the cost of others. The annual defalcations 
cannot be ascerttiined with strict accuracy. In Great Britain 
they have been conjectured to bj as much as £100,000,(100 
annually, but when this figure was put before the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Income Tax in 1920 it was forthwith repudiated as an 
impossibility. Competent opinion seems to place the deficiency 
not higher than £10,000,0(X) a year. The application of Pareto’s 
Law to British Jncome Tax shows very little deficiency oh the 
whole. In many other countries unfortunately this is not so. In 
countries where the income tax is more recent origin, there is 
no legitimate pride in the conscientiousness with which the 
inhabitants meet tlie impost. Inc^ie^taxpayers are sometimes 
clAssified into the following grades : half of tliem are probably 
afcrat^tkforward in their dealings dhd, of course, suffer from the 
dishonest practices o^ their competitors. Of the remaining haU, 
it may be sajd, one-haVf give themsfelves the benefit of the doubt, 
wl^ilo the other half do not hesitate to make a deliberate fraud. 
The “ snowball ” system of valuing sto6k is not unknown in the 
commercial world. A .diamond merchant, for example, was 
convicted of returning no profit whatever in a twelvemonth, on 
the ground that he has not sold the whole of his stock and is 
uncertain whether there will be a profit after the sale of the entire 
stock. The remedy is increased efficiency* in detecting these 
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frauds and evasions. 'Fhis applies to Britain. In India frauds 
sometimes take place in various ways, viz. deposits may be placed 
with the banks in the name of the owner or frequently some other 
person, so that it escapes income tax. Again accounts may be 
kept somewhat loosely, and by being in Native States the owner 
of the property in British India may succeed in evading his full 
share of taxation. This is, however, not peculiar to India. Not 
infrequently, it is said, some keep three sets of ledgers, one for the 
Income Tax Collector, one for Law Courts, and another for private 
use. Moreover, there is the case of bogus companies. Some time 
ago the Government oS India pointed out that bogus firms and 
private companies were formed in which the proprietors, partners, 
and shareholders were the wives and children of the owners of 
the business concerned, and thus liability to super tax was 
greatly diminished or totally avoided. This was common in 
England until legislation minimised it. There is also the case of 
granting Jhig loans with no interest to the principal shareholders 
of private companie.s-—a procedure which is in reality a distribu¬ 
tion of profits. The Government of India are taking stringent 
measures to put an end ,to these abuses. In most industrial 
countries it is found advantageous to set up an elficicnt staff of 
collection and to establish a special investigation branch to deal 
with evasion and to provide for the production of books and 
documents. 

• In Great Britain a foreign trader conducting biusiness in the 
country may arrange the course of business by invoicing goods 
to the English branch at as unduly high price, and thus the English 
profits may be reduced considerably. In such a case it has been 
provided by Rule 7 of,the All Schedules Rules of the Income Tax 
Act of 1918 that, where a tion-resident person not being a llritiaJi 
subject or a British Indian dominion or Colonial firm or"company 
carries on business with a resident persttfi and that, owing to the 
close connection between fhe two and ^ the substantial control 
exercised by the nen-resident person over the resident, the qourse 
of business is so arranged that no profits or loss other than the 
ordinary profits which might be expeoted to arise from that busi¬ 
ness, accrue to the resident person, the non-resident person shall bo 
assessed in the name of tUb resident, as though the latter were his 
agent.’ In other words, the relation of buyer and seller may bo 
ignored and the»non-reSident person trq^ted as though he were 
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selling direct to the British customer^ through his branch or 
agent. Under Rule 12 it is possible to fix the rate of profit on an 
equitable basis, fixing it at the same rate as the indigenous mer¬ 
chant or a retail dealer in the country can reasonably expect 
to make. Before the passing of section 21 of the British Finance 
Act of 1922 it was possible for owners of large estates ft) evade the 
payment of super tax and to reduce their liability to death duties 
by converting themselves into one-man companies. 

Pitt in his famous speech of December 1798 introduced the 
income tax in order “ to repress those evasions so disgraceful to 
the country, so injurious to those who honourably discharge their 
equal contribution, and, above all, so detrimental to the great 
object of national advantage which it is intended to promote 
Gladstone in his first Budget speech “ said, “ There are many cases, 
in trade, in which it is a matter of extreme difficulty to know what 
return to make, what really is chargeable as profit; and I believe 
that in not infrequent cases the doubt is solved by the h'uiourable 
trader against himself, and that he returns his profits greater than 
they really are. Let it not be supposed that I am going to impute 
to the trading clas.scs of England geiV!rally the conduct which is 
pursued by some individuals. I am going to state an extreme 
case. It is an example, not of what has been generally done, but 
of what can be and has occasionally been done upon the scale I 
am going to show, and of what, I fear, on a smaller scale is often 
done. I will metftion no names—I will violate no confidence— 
but I will state what happened in a great town where a new street 
was to be built. The persons who liwed and carried on business 
in the old street, which was pulled down to make way for the 
new one, had been charged at a certayt amount to the income tax. 
Xhey had also, of course, made returns at a certain amount under 
the' incoHie tax. When the new street came to, be built they 
claimed compemation for the loss of their business. The amount 
had to be assessed by a jury. Without wearying th’e Committee 
with, details I will state the amoimt of compensation which 
these persons—in number twenty-eight—claimed ; the amount 
awarded them by the jury; which may be ti*ken as, on the whole, 
an approximation to the real value ; and the amount at which 
they returned their profits under the income tax. Wei;e I 
to descend to individual cases it would be almost impossible 
) Page 4, Hansard, voL xxxiv. 1798-1^00. ' * 1SS3. • 
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adequately to describe tiie partly ludicrous and partly shameful 
aspect which they assume. I will therefore deal with the matter 
generally and say that twenty-eight persons in all claimed the 
sum of £48,169 as compensation for their profits for a single year. 
The ftmount of compensation awarded by the jury was £26,973 
or a little ihore than half what was claimed. But what was the 
amount at which they had returned their profits for ai^essment 
to income tax ? They claimed £48,000 ; they got from the jury 
nearly £27,000; but the return of profits for the assessment to 
the income tax which they separately made had amounted only 
to £9000. I deeply regret that the great body of honourable 
men who have made the name of British commerce famous 
throughout the earth, less even for its energy than for its truth¬ 
fulness, should be degraded by association with persons who 
could perpetuate frauds like these. But at the same time frauds 
of this kind, and in many other cases, do exist ; they are insepar¬ 
able from.the character of the impo.st, human nature remaining 
as it is ; and it is impossible, when you are called upon to consider 
tjie question of the readjustment of the tax, wholly to dismiss them 
from consideration.” This.would, of course, hardly be possible 
in England to-day, but it is a lesson to countries with less ex¬ 
perience in income-tax procedure and practice. The solution 
is increased efficiency in administration. Steps have, for example, 
been taken in India to improve the administration by the creation 
of a Central Board of Revenue, and not withoift success. 

At the same time, while the income-tax authorities are carrying 
out with care and manageiHent all the acts, it is fair only to say 
that as the tax is exacting^and inquisitorial the tax collector has 
to avoid as far as possible .^y invasion on his part and should 
assist the taxpayer as far as it Ues in his power. In some case^^ 
it is his duty, for example, to point out cases where the'assessee 
should claim rebate. It also'lies with the asseSsee to recover 
taxation: a matter often forgotten. The^ull rate of income tax is 
deducted from incoflies whether liable to income tax or not, land 
the sufferer is left to recover it if he or she can. It is doubtful 
whether 60 per cent of those entitled to relief* are aware of the 
fact, and therefore it is desirable that every possible information 
and^assistance should be given by the taxing authorities to enable 
the public to ascertain their rights and liabilities. Too great 
emphasis cannot Be laid bn the importance of obtaining adiuat- 
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ments promptly, as otherwise the taxpayer is exasperated, the 
machinery of income tax is brought into disrepute, and the tax 
becomes unpopular. Special attention should be given to the 
issue of up-to-date and simplified forms. One important method 
of simplification is to substitute, as indicated in paragraph J7, the 
last completed year for the current year as the basis ofwssessment, 
except in the case of salaries. Efficiency is the pure milk of 
income-tax administration. 

Pareto’.s * Law and Evasion 

• 

9. To test the accuracy of income-tax returns the well-known 
law of Pareto may be applied. Briefly expressed, the law is that 
if N represents the number of incomes above a certain amount X 
per annum, and a and A are constants. 



and therefore • Log N = Log ALog X. 

In other words, if the logarithms of the numbers of persona in 
receipt of incomes above definite amounts are plotted against the 
logarithms of the amounts of these incomes on a chart the points 
BO obtained would be on a straight line. In practice, however, 
the line is not absolutely straight, but rather in the form ^of a 
reversed and elongated S, as will be seen from the curves for the 
United Kingdom below. The deviations from the law are not 
unnatural at the ends of the lines* because as one approaches 
impossibly high incomes the numbers/all off; and if the law held 
absolutely throughout it would giy^ oner man at the top with an 
-enormous income and an innumernble number* at the other end 
w^th incomes much below the subsistence level. In short, 
Pareto’s Law dxpres8e.l in a very ^tisfsictory manner middle-class 
incomes, and'has a tendency also to expre.ss all incomes except 
at <.he ends. It can be relied upon fo^ finding the number of 

^ For a discuasif^n of the .law see British /ncc^nes and Properttf (Stamp)» 
LondoQi King & Son, 1920, chap. viii. p. 332 ; Wealth and Taxable Capacity 
(Stamp), London, King k. Son, 1922, p. 80 ; The Economics of Welfare (Pigou), 
London, Macmillan, 1920, Part V. chap. iL p.*693 ; Report of the SeUet Committee 
on Income Tax (House of Commons), No. 365, 1906; also tho Qt&trierly 
Journal of Economics^ February 1014 The BriUsh Super Tax and the Distribu¬ 
tion of Incomes ”). 
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incomes in the middle, hut cannot be extended in safety beyond 
a known range for which statistics are available. 

The application of this law to the income-tax statistics of the 
United Kingdom and British India is of great interest. The 
two lines below give the Pareto lines as obtained with the statistics 



year 1919-20. The typical Pareto lino is shown in the case of the 
United Kingdom. In the case of India, however, we find two 
parallel lines connected b/ a third. The characteristic tendencies 
at the ends of the Pareto line are wanting in the case of India. 
The uariation at the low%r end might be obtainable if the incomes 
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below Its.2000 per anni^ could be plotfod, but statistics are not 
available. Tbe incomes below Rs.7500 and above Rs.40,000 
lie on lines which are more or leas parallel, and those between 
R8.7600 and Rs.40,000 form a cross over or connecting link. 
The existence of two parallel lines connected by a third may. give 
support to the theory that although Pareto’s Law^'applies to 
earned aijd also investment incomes, yet the application is not the 
same in both the cases. In other words, the incomes below 
Rs.7600 per annum are predominantly earned and those above 
Rs.40,000 per annum are predominantly derived, while those 
between the two mark the stages where«thc one passes into the 
other. The value of alpha for the parallel lines is about 1'2 as 
against 1-63 arrived at by Dr. Bowley for the United Kingdom 
and 1-68 by Dr. Stamp also for the United Kingdom. As agri¬ 
cultural incomes are excluded, nearly 71 per cent of the total 
incomes of India are not taken into account, and this may have 
an appreciable effect on the Pareto lines. In short, tbe absence 
of agricultural incomes vitiates ip every probability the applica¬ 
tion of Pareto’s Law to Indian income-tax statistics. At all 
events the curves show, ceteris paribus, the incompleteness of 
these statistics. 

In all countries super-tax statistics are more accurate than 
income-tax statistics, because thpre Ls less chance for evasion. 

In the United Kingdom the typical Pareto line is noteworthy, 
but in the case oi India the same irregularity is visible, as was 
noticed in the income-tax statistics. We are irre.siBtibly driven 
to conclude that although evasion Cakes place in the United 
Kingdom it is infinitely less than in^the ca.se of India. The 
statistics of income tax in India ajo very incomplete, and for 
many incomes statistics are not available, siuoj income tax is 
not paid on these incomes. ^ 

Evasion is to some degree due to a feeling of distrust of the 
taxing authorities, whith is encouraged by the fact that the 
revenue authorities collect as much as thej can. In fact the 
higher rates of income tax in some countries have produced a 
sense of inequity,* and the Government authorities have called 
the game and the rules are “ Keeping strictly to the law, you 
dodge me and I dodge you ”. It is necessary to ensure, €is^ we 
have seen, that all permissible allowances are given ‘ by the 
revenue authorities in arriving at the Vissessnlents. Taxpayers 
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are ignorant. On the otkei hand, the law is complex. A simpli- 



miuooui fo su4(II!Jv6oj 


fie(f inc6me-tax law will materially reduce the earnings of lawyers 
and aa(x)untants whose Itelp is at present in constant requisition. 
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At the same time it csWot be 4emed that the clamour for a 
simple income tax is absurd. A tax which reflects difference in 
ability based on the amount of income, marital condition, &mily 
responsibility, and also origin and source of income, is bound to 
be a highly complicated tax system.* Assistance should, as 
already notad, be given by officials to prevent the possible faults 
often noticed on the part of taxpayers, and the machinery for 
the recovery of money due to the taxpayer should always be 
efficiently brought out. In short, there must be no invasions of 
the tax collector if there are evasions of the tfixpayer. As is 
well said, a false sense o| sport that regards flovornment as fair 
game, quite as much as deliberate fraud, has been responsible for 
evasion. 

Conclusion 

10. The problem of double income taxation has been dealt 
with in a ^)revious chapter.'* It remains to summarise the con¬ 
clusions to which this analysis has irresistibly led. During the 
Great War the e.xperierice i^iich England gainSd in the Crimean 
War was repeated. The income tax proved to be an excellent 
fiscal ro.serve to Great Britain as well as to the United States. It 
enabled these countries to meet war expenditure of almost in- 
(^redible .imounts, when men do not stop to inquire into details 
of taxation lest they should lose the ma.ss and the substance. 
Fraflce and Imperial Germany, long before 1914^ had not realised 
the importance of this great engine. Many of France’s post-War 
problems are due to the faqf that she developed the taxation of 
income too late. Imperial Germany found indirect taxation 
wholly inadequate for her requirements, and she was precluded in 
the War from u.sigg direct taiASf, the prerogative of the States and^ 
not of the Federal Government. India and the Dominions have 
realised the importance of tl*e taxatioi^ of income, Australia 
having a State income taif in additioit to a Federal income 
tax. Indirect taxes, such as excise duties, cannot be enforce^ or 
developed until administrative arrangements have been made, 
often requiring extra staff and money. .With thg income tax it is 
otherwise. The administrative machinery, when once in order, 

• 

^ CY. Sk* Josiah Stamp's evidence before the Royal Commission, paragraph 
9681 (ll), p. 4.'>7, vol. 3, Cmd. 288>3, H.M. Stationery OfBce, London, 1919. 

• Cluster XVII. • ♦ 
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ctoes not require corre8|)ondiiig increase^ ^^en the rate of income 
tax is increased, and thus the yield can be increased rapidly. 
This elhsticity is a great practical advantage when revenue is 
suddenly required. The last century witnessed the income tax 
on trial ; the present century has seen the excellence of the 
income tax as an elastic source of revenue, and the triumph of its 
principles and methods in the turmoil and stress of war and post¬ 
war finance. In Federal constitutions income tax is either (1) 
wholly Federal or (2) partially Federal and partially State or 
provincial. In the United States the income tax is Federal. 
There is, however, in the states of M^isconsin, Massachusetts, 
New York, Oklahoma, Missouri, Virginia, and Delaware, as wo 
have seen, a Commonwealth or State income tax. In Australia 
there is a Federal and a State income tax.’^ In the Union of South 
Africa income tax is levied by the Union Government. In 
Canada it is imposed by the Dominion Government. In India 
the tax is central. In France there is (as we have seen) an in¬ 
teresting scheme by which the Central Government collects its 
own revenues (income taxes), but it qlso collects additional taxes 
(centimes addilionels) on these for departments and communes. 
This still continues, and is worthy of notice. 

* Chapter XXI. p. 263. 



UKATH J)UT1KS OB INHERITANCE TAXES 

1. The Second Great Source of Direct Taxation 

“ The fashion of tliis world passeth away,” wrote the greatest of 
the Christian apostles, and the truth of this is clearly seen in the 
change of fashion in regard to taxation at the end of the nine* 
tcenth century. States were discovering new sources of revenue, 
and they were finding that indirect taxes W(juld no longer be 
sj( fashionable on account* of the discovery of a second great 
source of direct taxation—death duties. In Great Britain, and 
especially in the United States, the idea was growing that the 
collection of a tax on the transfer of property from the dead to 
the living on systematic lines wss a means of obtaining a fairly 
large and regular amount of revenue with the minimum of 
inconvenience.* The reforms in Great Britain thirty years ago 
have borne much fruit in ttiis respect: In the United States, 
e.specially since the eightidS of the last century, this form of 
taxation has become so popular that to-day in forty-eight out of 
forty-nine states of the Union there are inheritance taxes, in 
addition to a Ptderal tax. JHln the self-governing Dominions * 
of Australia, N^w Zealand, Canada, and South Africa ; in Crown 
Colonies, such as Ceylon, tl^e IStraits Settlemontsf, Hong Kong, 
the Bahamas, the Barbados, Trinidad anS Tobago,‘Jamaica, the 
• • 

* See (1) The Inheritantyt Tax—a Historical aitd Economic Comparison 
beXween the various Countries, Max West, New York, Columbia UniTereity Press 
(2nd edition, 1008). This includes all the iinpofCsnt countries, the Dominions, 
and the States of the American Union. (2) Die BesUuerung der Srbschaften in den 
wichtigeren europdischen Staaten, mil besonderer HUcksickt auf die schweizerische 
Finanzrejorm, £. Grossman, Beftio (Max Dierhsol), 1917. (3) Taxation of 

CapitBl, Scm^ard and WUlan, London, Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., 1919. (Con¬ 
tains on pp. 75*81, bibliograp^ of English works, also many footnotes and 
useful ref^nces to Ddlninion imd foreign laws, etcj 
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Leeward Islands, British Guiana, the Falkland Islands, Fiji and 
Sierra Leone; in other countries such as France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Chile, and Japan 
there are death duties. India alone of the chief countries of the 
world does not possess this means of revenue, although it ik 
probable that in the not distant future such taxes will be imposed, 
as the needs of Provincial Governments for nation building 
activities, especially education, are so great. 

While the development of death duties or inheritance taxes 
in recent years is remarkable, it should be remembered that 
taxation of this kind is in reality very told. Augustus levied a 
5 per cent tax, the vicesima hereditatum el legatorum, for the 
payment of the army on those whom he could not reach by the 
tributum or the ordinary property tax, the property tax being 
leviable only in the provinces. In feudal times estates reverted 
to the King when there were no rightful heirs, and at the end of 
the eighteenth century there was a legacy duty in Holland. 
North introduced, doubtless fronj Holland, a stamp duty upon any 
receipt for any legacy or share or residue of the personal property 
of a deceased person, a duty increased by Pitt in 1789. In 1796 
the property itself was charged, and a tax was imposed on 
collateral successions at different rates. Succe.ssions to land, 
however, were not taxed till bfty-seven years later. As early 
as 1826 there was an inheritance tax in Pennsylvania. 


2. Generai, Principles 

L 

To tax progressively real and pensanal property on the death 
of its owner or owners,* and also on its,acquisition by benefici- 
. aries, exempting to some degree ■ immediate dependants, and 
increasing the rates in collateral inheritances or bequests to 
strangers, is sound in .theory and in practice. It forms part of 
any well-arranged scheme of public finance. In Adam Smith’s 
words it is “ perfectly clear and certain”, and the time of payment 
“ sufficiently convenient ”. It is also productive. The tax is 
r^ually graduated in three ways. The amount may vary with 
the value of the estate to be transferred. This is so in the case of 
estate duty, which in Great Britain varies from 1 to as much as 40 
per cent. The Federal tax in the United States is imposed on this 

* See paragraph $ on the taxation of Uie joint Hindu family^ 
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basis. The tax may alsb vary according to the relationship of 
the beneficiaries to the deceased, the highest rate of tax falling on 
distant heirs. Legacy and succession duties in Great Britain 
and elsewhere vary according to consanguinity. Thus in Great 
Britajn these vary from 1 to 10 per cent, and in the Union of 
South Afrieli from 2 to 10 per cent. Thirdly the tax may also, as 
in France, vary with the amount inherited by each individual heir. 
This discriminates against leaving large sums to one or two 
persons only, and tends to prevent the accumulation of property 
among a few people. It is therefore eminently reasonable, and 
it is probably on this account that this third form of taxing is 
popular with the Commonwealth Governments of the United 
States. Lord Randolph Churchill, had he not impetuously sent 
in his resignation in 1880 as Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
regarded himself as indispensable, would have imposed a gradu¬ 
ated duty according to the total benefit received by each in¬ 
dividual and not according to the value of the whole estate 
before distribution.* 

^ The State protects the pioperty of the individual, and it is not 
unfair that it should come in at the death of the owner of the 
property and take a share in the form of ta.xation before it is 
pa-ssed on to the beneficiaries. As Gladstone well put it, “ The 
carrying property in perfect secur'ty over the great barrier which 
death places between man and man is perhaps the very highest 
achievement, the most signal proof of the pRwer of civilised 
institutions . . . and an instance so capital of the great benefit 
conferred by law and civil iastitutions upon mankind, and of the 
immense enlargement tha4 comes to natural liberty through the 
medium of the law, thaj; I conceive nothing more rational tl^n 
that, if taxes are*to be raised*at all, the State shall be at liberty . 
to step in and (pke from him who is thenceforward to enjoy the 
whole in security that portion which mayJbe bona^Jide necessarj' 
for the public purpose ”.® The curtailment of the right of bequest 
in this respect on thfe part of the State is just. The argument 
that inheritance taxes directly prevent some of the most glaring. 
inequalities of inherited wealth is a matter for thopolitician rather . 

^ Churchill also proposed to trost real and personal property alike, and to 
abfundon the various rates accurainj; to consanguinity. 8ee Lord Randolph 
Ckur(^iUr I9y Winston S. Churchill, voL iL chap. xv. 

* Hansard, vol. cxxviL p. 267, Speech on Succession Duties 12th May 
1863. • . F V ^ 
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than for the financier. An argument k sometimes used with far 
less frequency now than thirty or forty years ago, that death 
duties fall on capital and discourage production. It has also been 
said that these taxes in reality reduce saving and retard progress. 
What, however, are the facts, and what is the experience of the 
last decade 1 o 


• 3. The Taxation of Capital 

We have travelled a long way from Ricardo, who condemned 
the taxation of capital. Marshall, too, when he wrote that “ the 
old objection to taxes on inheritances tiiat they are paid out of 
capital seems to me to have great force still ” i, had not realised 
the effects of war finance on income tax as compared with death 
duties or perhaps of the prodigious pace at which capital now 
accumulates in industrial countries. Financial experience shows 
that in a modern industrial country the amount of capital taken 
in the form of inheritance taxation, which might otherwise go to 
maintain the productivity of labour, is not of importance as 
against the total capital in use or th^ annual increase in capital. 
The great Cambridge economist, Henry Sidgwick, whose “ natural 
bent ”, in the words of Bryce, “ was to distrust all that was obvious 
and to discover flaws in every accepted doctrine ”, rightly held 
' that the drawback to death duties “ is not at all likely to be equal in 
proportion to the similar effect that would be produced by extra 
taxes on income', in fact, the limits of taxation on inheritances 
will be practically determined for the financier rather by the 
danger of evasion through donatiors inter vivos than by the 
danger of checking industry and thrjft Heath duties have 
indeed certain advantages over income tax. The owner enjoys 
. his wealth during his lifetime, anil'he can also have the pride of 
leaving large sums at death. Human nature being what it is, 
family love and pride being so strong, and the motive for saving 
and accumulation thus«o powerful, people do not save less on the 
whole because a lump sum will have to be paid at death. Govern¬ 
ments have taken steps to prevent all possible evasion, as, for 
example, in Great Britain, where gifts inter vivos are subject to 
the tax if made within three years of death. The proceeds of the 
tax often connote a mere transfer ot capital, as when the State 
pays off debt with the proceeds of the tax. Expenditure on social 
• O. 9528, p. 123. * J^rincipleSt Boole III. cftia|>tex' viiL section 11. 
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services may result in increasing the country’s productivity by 
raising the standard of efficiency, especially if, as in some 
countries, there is undoubtedly imder-consurnption among the 
working classes. A net gain and all-round prosperity thus results 
in the long run. But if by high taxation of inheritances the de¬ 
velopment 8f incomes were checked—it is a big “if”—without a 
compensating increase in other directions, there may be Bi reduced 
demand for goods and services with an ultimate effect on employ¬ 
ment. In short, as capital and labour are mutually dependent on 
one another, anything that checks the supply of one may react 
adversely on the other. " This view, however, loses sight of the 
vastness of the savable fund, which is not really affected by the 
withdrawal of part of its volume in the form of inheritance taxes. 
Experience has shown that the gain does outweigh the loss, 
and the net effect, after taking into consideration all factors, is 
not against this form of taxation. Sir Josiah Stamp summarises 
well the position when he says “ people greatly exaggerate this 
matter, becau.se they forget that the mone^j must be raised 
somehow ; and from the gross effect of the death duties on 
capital, they fail to take off the effect that other equivalent 
taxes would also have upon saving. (1) As a broad conclusion, 
therefore, apart from other economic effects of death duties, even _ 
current expenditure of the proceeds is likely to add to the nation’s ' 
power of accumulation more than the actual cajutal it takes from 
individuals. (2) Immediate effect on realised savings : (o) In 
so far as Government expenditure is on permanent works or 
reduction of debt there is dnly a transfer of capital; (6) if it is 
not so spent, savings ma^ be ‘ wasted ’, but if the money had 
been raised by other taxes, potential saving might have bqgn 
‘ wasted ’ to jusff the same ^tent, and no special disadvantage • 
attaches to de^th duties. (3) Ultimate effect on stimulus lo 
saving : Owing to powerful (joiftitervailinpconsidefations the net 
effect is only lightly against the death duties as compared with 
other taxes.” * * , • 

4. Rignano’s Scheme op ItfHEitiTANCE •Taxation 

Professor Rignano * has suggested a special form of inheritance 

• i'he J^rincipUi of Taxalioni p. 16G (GlscmUl&n), London, 1921. 

• ** Una riforma aocialiata ^el diritto aucceaaorio ", SociaHomo in accordo 

cotia doUMna economic^ liberale. . • 
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tax wJiich would avoid inequalities of in<fome without discouraging 
production. Briefly, his scheme is to make the inheritance tax 
progressive in time, i.e. the tax would increase with the fre¬ 
quency which the property changed hands through succession. 
He suggests that the whole of any wealth accumulated should 
lapse after passing through a certain number of heirs.' The older 
the fortune, the heavier the inheritance tax. The rates of tax and 
the length of time before the State absorbs such accumulated 
wealth would vary on account of the financial stress and other 
economic conditions of each country. Suppose A leaves to B 
self-accumulated property, and the taX on B’s inheriting the 
property may be 25 per cent of the total, and B dies leaving C 
the property which he inherited from A, and also the property 
which he acquired through liis own exertion. In the case of 
C the tax would be 50 per cent of A’s property plus 25 per cent of 
B’s. When C dies leaving D his property the State would take 75 
per cent of A’s property plus 60 per cent of B’s property and 25 
per cent of C’s. When D dies leaving E his property the State 
would take the whole of A’s property plus three-fourths of B’s, 
half of C’s, and one-fourth of D’s. The advantage of the tax is 
that it falls more lightly on newly acquired wealth, and it would, 
in Professor Rignano’s opinion, from the fact that inherited 
wealth would be insufficient to provide for one’s successors, be an 
incentive to the actual accumulation of wealth. The obvious 
objection to the Rignano scheme is the difficulty of administration. 
The rights of heirs to dispose of inherited wealth would require to 
be strictly curtailed in order to prevCht evasion, and this in itself 
. would be a complex matter. The dcnger of evasion likely to 
ocpur especially when high duties were, in force would not be 
-inconsiderable, and this evasion,"o^ourse, varifes extraordinarily 
in* different countries, being leas for example in Great Britain 
than in most countries > 

6. Death Duties or Inheritance Taxes 
. IN Federal Constitutions 

In Federal constitutions the imposition of succession taxes or 
death duties raises the question whether these taxes shou'd be 
levied by the Federal or Central Government, by the State or 
Provincial Governments, or by both. In Switzerland this Caxation 
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is imposed by the canto|^ and the taxation varies considerably 
from canton to canton. In the United States the taxation has 
been, with few exceptions, a matter mainly for the State or 
Commonwealth Governments. The Federal Government on rare 
occasions, as in 1862, also imposed a Federal tax. At present a 
Fedefal ta» in the form of an estate duty is in force. In Canada 
the taxation is provincial. In Australia, estate, legacy, and 
succession duties are levied by the Federal as well as by "the State 
Governments. In the Union of South Africa, Cape Colony and 
Natal had this form of taxation before the Union Government 
constituted under the South Africa Act, 1909, came into being, 
but this legislation has been superseded by the Union Act.* 
Ta.xes on succession or on acquisition by survivorship in a joint 
family are in accordance with the rules under the Government of 
India Act, 1919,® reserved for Provincial Governments. 

Seligman ® supports the view that succession duties in the 
United States should be a Commonwealth or State tax and not a 
Federal tax. “ One of the chief steps in the reform of American 
finance has been the growt^ of the inheritancc^tax as a Common¬ 
wealth tax and its development, together with the corporation 
tax, as a main, or in some cases almost an e.xclusive source of 
Commonwealth revenue, thus permitting the other sources of 
revenue to be relegated to the local divisions. The imposition of 
a Federal inheritance tax, while perfectly justifiable in itself, would 
tend to check this salutary development. Its would supply the 
Commonwealths with a reason for not adopting the inheritance 
tax as a source of State i^gvenuo, and it would render far more 
difficult a rounding out^and logical arrangement of the entire 
tax system. It may be said that just as an income tax is far 
better as a natipnal than a|*a' State tax, because so many iSsm- 
plicated questions of domitSle and double taxation are avoi^jed", 
so in the samI way, and largely for the same rejjisons, a Federal 
inheritance tax is preferable to a State uilieritance tax. But even 
if this be true, the^dvantage is dearly purchased at the cost of 
an entire reversal in tlie march of progress towards a consistent 
and logical revenue ..system for the e^itire country. It may be 

* 9 Edw. VII. c. 9. • 

I Ru^ under Section 80 <A), (3) (o). Schedule L 

* Easaya in Taxation, chop, v., Macmillan, 1921, 9th edition. There ia a 
oonaid^able bibliogi;Splry in the footnotea. 
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possiWe to find some mettod of fifiing^ the gap created in the 

Commonwealth tax system. But it seems a pity, to say the 
least, to check a promising movement when the difficulty of 
making any changes at all are so great as in the local tax systems 
of the United States at present.” ’ Seligman is probably biassed 
in favour of the provincialisation of the tax becai’ise <S the 
unsatisfactory nature of the property tax as a main source of 
revenue to the Commonwealth or State Governments. He realises 
at the same time the dangers in such taxation when there is no 
uniformity in the rates of these progressive taxes between state 
and state. The absence of inter-State tagreements as to rates 
and of the provision of similar treatment where property in different 
states is assessed for the tax is clear, and he speaks indeed of a 
Federal inheritance tax being “ perfectly justifiable in itself ”. 
Another well-known American writer ® holds that the tax should 
be provincial; “ until the states are forced to abandon all control 
over family relations, and to surrender to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment the entire field of legislation relating to property, and the 
inheritance thereof, it will be illo^cal and harmful for the Federal 
Government to tax inheritance. . . . ^he question is one of deep 
political import.” Since this was written, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has, as we have seen, imposed a Federal tax in addition 
to that of the states. The relegation of 8ucce.ssion duties to 
Provincial Governments in India was probably on the analogy 
of Canada and otjier Dominions. Moreover stamp duties are a 
provincial subject for taxation. But in India the question mainly 
resolves itself into this—as the introcjuction of such taxation is 
not yet a settled fact, would the administration of the tax be 
easier and more efficient as a central tax or as a provincial tax ? 
As a central tax the dangers of different rates of progressive taxa¬ 
tion in different provinces would be avoided. On the analogy, 
therefore, of the income tax, this might possibly be assigned to the 
Central Government. On the other hand, as a considerable 
portion of the duties will be from land, and as land revenue is 
already a provincial subject, should not* the tax remain as a 
provincial matter ? Provincial Governments would have to pay 
less as provincial contributions to the Central Government if the 

' Ths Income Tax, 2nd edition, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., New York 1914. 

* Flehn, /niroduciion to Public Finance (3rd edition). Part II. chap. viii. 
p. 310 (Macmillane, 1916). ' ’ « 
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tax were adininietered centrally as is the income tiix. The more 
widespread are inheritance taxes, the less is there an opportunity 
for a convenient change of residence. The peculiar circumstances, 
however, of each country have to be considered carefully with a 
view to the efficient collection of this class of direct taxes, and 
certainly inJndia the co-operation of the Central and Provincial 
Governments would be in a matter like this essential. 


6. Death Duties in Great Britain 

Death duties in Greoi^; Britain ‘ are derived from two main 
sources, (a) estate duty wliich is a transfer on property, the State 
taking a percentage of the net value on the death of the owner; 
and (ii) legacy duty and succession duty, which may be regarded 
as an acquisition duty payable by a beneficiary or beneficiaries on 
acquiring property. These duties are a growing source of direct 
ta.xation and can also be budgeted for wfith tolerable accuracy, 
even allowing for “ windfalls ” that may accrue from very largo 
estates being subject to dut;j in any year. • 


Ypnr endpfl 

31st March. 


liudgct 
Estimate 
(£ millions). 

Not 
Itcccipt 
(£ niillionH). 

ini;j 


25 

‘’5 

11)14 


• 27 

27 

1918 


29 

32 

1911) 


32 

• 

1920 


35 

43 

1921 


45 

47 

1922 


48 

53 


Death duties were in 1921-22 about 6 per cent of the total tax 
revenue or 5 per jjent of the total revenue receipts.® By far Ae 
greater portion is derived from the estate duty. Thus for the * 
year ended 31sff March 1922 the net proceeds were approximately 
£53,000,000, pnd were made up as follows: * Estate duty 
£45,000,000 or 84-7 ger cent of the total; legacy duty, £6,000,000 
or 11-3 per cent; succession duty, £1,200,000 or 2-3 per celit; 

I Th4 Death Duties, R. Dymond (London. ^Solicitors’ I.aw Society, Ltd., 
3rd edition, 1920). (A systematic work.) Practical OuiSe to the Death Duties 
and to the Preparation of Death Duty Accounts, C. Beatty {London, EflBngham 
Wilson). (A short manual.) * 

The ananal Reports of the Commissioners of H.M.’s Inland Revenue contain 
the statistics showing the analysis of realty, personality, eto. 

* Ft* Table XII.^Vpp. * 
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and miscellaneous receipts, £800,000 <or 1-7 per cent. Death 
duties yielded £68 millions in 1923-24 as compared with £67 
millions in the previous year. 

The estate duty is an ad valorem progressive tax levied on the 
value of all immovable or movable, settled or unsettled property 
in Great Britain which passes upon the death of anyipersbn. It 
dates from the Finance Act, 1894,' and the father of the tax was 
Sir WilCam Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Rosebery’s Government. Harcourt belonged, in the words of 
his biographer, “ to the old tradition of statesmanship which 
regarded a rigid public economy as the first essential of good 
government. He believed that an extravagant and wasteful 
habit of expenditure corrupted the public service, and had subtle 
reactions on policy, especially where the demands of the war 
departments wore concerned. But it was not the spending of the 
national resources that furnished his chief interest in the subject. 
Ho had long been conscious of the anomalies of taxation, especi¬ 
ally in regard to the land. A member of a landed family himself, 
he had early broken with the views ,of his class in regard to the 
special privileges with which a legislature, then chiefly controlled 
by the landed interest, had invested real estate, and the political 
disagreement with his brother at Nunehain had turned mainly 
upon this theme.” ® The introduction of Harcourt’s proposals 
raised in some quarters considerable criticism and even opposi¬ 
tion. The Conairvative viewpoint is well expressed in a Ifetter 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer from Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, who wrote from Balmoral iCastle on 6th June 1894 as 
follows : 

• .The Queen is much concerned-about the provisions made in the 
Budget regarding the death duties, w^ich, in her opinion, cannot fail 
to' cripple all landowners. Many properties arc now only kept 

' Kxaotly 200 years previously (i.e. 1694) a tax in the iorm of a stamp 
duty was imposed upon probate or letters of administration for any estate 
abose the value of £20. This came to he knowni as probate duty. It was 
increased to 10s. in 1698, and North, in 1779, introduced three scales with 
reference to the value of the property. This reforip was modified to meet the 
financial exigencies of the State from time to time till 1889, when the duty 
was fixed at 3 per cent ad valorem. These duties did not, of course, include 
real or settled estate. For 200 years, therefore, real property escaped this 
form of death duty. 

s Life of Sir iVrfftam Harcourtt A. G. Gardiner, vol. ii. p. 281 (London, 
Constable). 1922. 
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afloat at considerable los9 to the proprietors, who, if the Budget 
becomes law, may be driven to still further curtail their expenditure. 
This must inevitably adect the poorer classes, especially the 
agricultural community, numbers of whom will be thrown out of 
work altogether. Then again country-seats will be unoccupied and 
charities throughout the country be denuded of support. Where, 
again, will Be the inducement to owners of property to effect im¬ 
provements, when by so doing they know they are only enc^umbering 
their successors -possibly their widows, who, the Queen fears, are 
also placed in a worse position than before by the proposed death 
duties. This leads the Queen to remark that she has always 
deplored the action of th^ probate laws which subjects widows and 
nearest of kin, at the time of deep sorrow, to an immediate minute 
examination and valuation by some strangers of their private 
possessions, which she thinks is painful and cruel. Most earnestly 
does the Queen urge and hope that Sir William llarcourt may be 
able to modify these proposals, which she owns she thinks dangerous. 

To this Sir William Harcourt as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wrote to Queen Victoria on 0th June 1894 as follows : 

^ Sir William Harcourt proeents his humble duiy to Your Majesty, 
and begs leave to report that in the last few days solid progress lias 
been made with the clauses of the Budget Bill in Committee. 

Sir William desires to assure the Queen that the outcry which 
has been made by the landed interest on the subject of extraordinary 
pressure upon them in the Budget is grossly exaggerated if not 
entirely unfounded. Lord Salisbury’s statement that it will absorb 
four years’ income is entirely contrary to the fa^t. In the case of 
a man with £10(),CXX) the additional taxation will be 1 per cent, and 
in that of a man with a miilion, 4 per cent, and in the case of the 
last it might amount to two years’ income payable in eight years. 
The truth is that the landowners have been so long accustomed to 
exemption from their fsflir share of the taxation borne by the o^ier 
classes of the community th^ they resent as a great injustice that> 
they should be treated on an equal footing. • 

It is no doubt a great misfortune th^ owing 4o the immense 
expenditure dpon armaments it should f)e necessa/y to raise an 
additional sum of 4 millions by taxation, but that can only be done 
by imposing the burtheh equally upon all classes, with a regard to 
the ability of the several parties to bear it. 

Sir William believes that the great support Vhich the Budget 
has received in the House qf Commons, and still more outside, far 
beyimd ^he Party majority which the Government can command, is 
due to a conviction that it is an honest attempt to distribute the 
burthett fairly an(^ justly Amongst all classes of the community. 
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Of the sum to be raised not one-fourtii part will be asked of the 
landed interest; the rest will fall on the personal property; and 
yet it is those who will contribute least who complain most. 

It is true the land is now in a distressed condition, but it will 
only pay in proportion to what it received. Other industries are 
also depressed, but they do not make that a pretext for refusing to 
pay their share in the public burthens necessary for the defence of 
the country. 

It is a sense of the justice of our demand that gave the Govern¬ 
ment a majority of over 100 in the division on the question of 
graduation. 

It is quite impossible to raise large ^ums of money without 
inconveniencing some one, but jk> class—and least of all those who 
are the loudest in their demands for augmented expenditure—ought 
to refuse to boar their part in the necessary sacrifice. 

Sir William is extremely anxious to remove any particular 
hardships which may arise in tlie case of the land, and has already 
opened communications privately with the Opposition to see if it is 
possible, consistently with the necessities of the public service, to 
meet their views. 

• 

Immovable pr5perty in Great Britain is liable to estate duty 
but not immovable property abroad. By immovable property 
is meant lands and houses and all interests therein, including 
leasehold interests. Movable property in Great Britain is also 
liable to estate duty, and this jpcludes goods, furniture, stocks, 
shares, and securities. Movable property outside Great Britain 
is chargeable onlyVheu the deceased was the owner and domiciled 
in Great Britain, or when he had only a life interest, and at his 
death the movable property became • British trust or vested in 
a British trustee. Gifts made inter vivas, unless made more than 
three years before death, and gifts made {or public or charitable 
purposes, unless made more than twi<ve months before death, are 
liable to estate duty. So are moneys receivable lyider insurance 
policies on the life of thedeceased, effected and kept by him wholly 
or partially foj the benefit of a donee. Marriage gffts, however, 
gift^proved to be part of one’s normal expenditure, and gifts not 
exceeding £100 in value in the case of any donee, are excluded. 
The net principal .value oi the estate is arrived at by taking the 
total of the principal values of all the items of property, less 
deductions for reasonable funeral expenses and subject to certain 
reductions for debts and incumbrances of the deceased. The 
principal value of the property is the Sriee which the C<»mmis- 
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sionere of Inland Revenge believe the property to be worth if 
sold in the open market at the time of the death of the deceased. 
Small estates up to £300 and £500 pay fixed duties of SOs. and 
608. respectively and are exempt from all other death duties. 
Interest at 4 per cent per annum is payable on personalty from 
the cfllte of the death up to the delivery of the affidavit or 
accounts. On real property the duty may be paid by eight yearly 
or sixteen half-yearly instalments, and that on certain annuities 
in four yearly instalments. Interest is charged on all unpaid 
portions of duty after death at the rate of four per cent per annum. 
Exemptions from estateduty include (1) estates of a net principal 
value not exceeding £100 ; (2) the property of common seamen, 
mariners, soldiers, or airmen who are killed or die in His Majesty’s 
Service ; and (3) certain articles which are ascertained to be of 
“ national, scientific, historic, or artistic interest ”. In order to 
avoid the double taxation of movable property in a British 
Dominion, movable property pays only so much duty as is equal 
to the larger of the two taxes. The amount of duty payable in 
the Dominions is thus deducted from the amoBnt of estate duty 
^ue in Great Britain. 

The rates of estate duty are set out in the following table. 
The pjogressive nature of the duties is obvious, especially on the 
higher incomes. Thus on £1,000|000 30 per cent estate duty is 
payable. A further sum, as we shall see, is payable for legacy 
duf^ varying from 1 to 10 per cent. If the asaumption be made 
that this is only 3J per cent, one-third of the value of the estate 
or £.333,333 would be paid^is death duties. 
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Legacy and succession duties are complementary owing to 
their history. The legacy duty is levied on movable property 
devolving under the will or intestacy of a person domiciled in 
Great Britain. The movable property wherever situate is liable 
to duty if the deceased owner was domiciled in Great Britain. 
If the testator or intestate was not domiciled in Greal* BritSin the 
property is not liable to legacy duty. All settled movable pro¬ 
perty, wherever situated, is liable to succession duty if the forum 
of administration was in Great Britain. But if it was the subject 
of a non-British trust it is not liable to duty. Immovable 
property outside Great Britain is not liable to duty under any 
circumstances. The rates of legacy duty and succession duty are 
as follows: 1 per cent in the case of a husband, wife, child, or 
lineal descendant of child, father or mother, or any lineal ancestor; 
6 per cent in the case of brother or sister, lineal descendant 
of brother or sister; and 10 per cent in the case of any other 
person, including any related only by natural ties, "fhe duties 
are payable when the beneficiaries become entitled to the benefit, 
but in certain cirCumstances both duties may be paid by instal¬ 
ments, extending in the case of real property to a maximum 
period of 8 years. The legacy duty dates from 1780, and in 1796 
an Act was passed “ in respect of the acquisition by collaterals 
and strangers of property throi^h the testacy or intestacy of its 
deceased owner ”. The Act of 1796 is in the nature of a tax on 
beneficiaries, and 4 b still on the statute book. In 1853 a succesAon 
duty, also a tax upon beneficiaries, was imposed upon real property 
and also on settled movable property not liable to legacy duty. 
No legacy duty is chargeable when the gross value of the personal 
estate is under £100 ; and no succession duty is chargeable when 
thS"principal value of all the suc6e8|ion is undenflOO. No duty 
of fiither sort is charged in respect'of objects not yielding any 
income. Duty^ however, becomes^payable if and when the same 
are disposed of or pasa»to any one Vho has a power of sale or 
disposition. National, scientific, historic, or< artistic objects are 
not taxed except when sold, and then only in connection with the 
last death on wljich they passed. Exemption is given to the 
National Gallery, British Mu.seum, or other similar national 
institution, or to any University, Coftnty Council, or Municipal 
Corporation in Great Britain, or to the National Art Collections 
Fund. There are certain exemptions %nd reMefs in reoard to 
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legacy and succession duties. Neither legacy nor succession 
duty is chargeable on benefits where the net value of the property 
passing in respect of which estate duty is payable does not exceed 
£1000. Exemptions are allowed when the value does not exceed 
£15,000 and when property passes to a lineal ancestor or descend¬ 
ant of an individual chargeable at 1 per cent rate of duty. 
Where the beneficiary is the widow or child under the age of 21, 
and if the value of the benefit passing does not exceed ISOOO, no 
duty is leviable. 

7. The Dominions 

O 

In the self-governing Dominions, death duties or inheritance 
taxes are on the statute book. In Canada the legislation is pro¬ 
vincial, as, for example, the Acts in British Columbia, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Quebec.* There is a family 
likeness among the Acts, and the effect of the United States on 
Canadian Jegislation is evident. In Ontario ® and Quebec ® the 
tax is, as in the United States, graduated according to the value 
of the estate and accordiijg to relationship. • In most of the 
provinces e.xemptions are given, and the tax is greater on 
collaterals than on lineal descendants or ascendants. 

In Australia the Commonwealth estate duty which came into 
force in 1914 is similar to the British estate duty in that the tax 
is levied upon the total value of tlie estate. In the States of the 
Australian Commonwealth, except South Australia, this is also 
the case. The term “ succession duty ”, however, does not mean 
the same as a succession di*ty levied upon the interest of each 
beneficiary in all the States. Thus in Queensland there is an 
estate duty on the whole estate, and an additional tax (graduated 
according to th^ total valui^ of the estate) is levied upon the 
beneficiaries. This latter taxTis called a succession duty, althoi|gh ' 
it is determinedTiy the value of^he whole estate. ^Tiere the total 
value of the estate passing td wife or lineal issue is below £600, no 
duty is charged. It it exceeds £600 but doeB>not exceed £2500, 
one-half of the prescriUed rate is charged. If it exceeds £2^00 
but does not exceed €6000, two-thirds,of the prescribed rate is 

* PrenticO'Hall, Inheritance Tax Servietf Prentice-Hall, incorporated 70, 
5th Avenue, New York. (A coifiplete loose-loaf text of inheritance taxation 
in U£ted«8tate8 (Federal and Commonwealth Statm) and of Canada, kept 
up-to-date by periodical circulars.) 

* Suaeeedon Dutiet Act, 1S^7. 


Succession Duties Act, 1900. 
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charged, and where the successor is npt a stranger in blood but 
is other than the wife or husband or lineal issue, the duty charged 
is the prescribed rate plus one-half, but not more than 16 per cent. 
Where the successor is a stranger in blood, the duty charged is 
double the prescribed rates, but does not exceed 20 per cent. In 
Queensland, in short, there are two estate duties ia reaKty, the 
so-called succession duty being 1 per cent more than the probate 
duty or'estate duty proper. In South Australia, death duties, 
unlike those of other States, are in the form of a succession duty 
similar to that levied in Great Britain. Real property in South 
Australia and personal property, wherc*^er situated, are dutiable 
if the deceased person was domiciled in South Australia. Duty 
payable outside the State on any property not situated in South 
Australia may be dedvicted from the duty payable thereon in 
South Australia. The high rates of death duties in Queensland 
and South Australia may be seen from the following table ; 


£50,000 Value of Estate 


Ill»rho8t llAtcfl. 

State. * 

(/Ommonwealtli. 

Tor cent to Tota! 
Value of Estate. 

New South Wales . 


5,000 

4,320 

19 

Victoria . 


5,tKX) 

4,320 

19 

Queensland 



3.535 

27 

South Australia 


10,0(K) 

3,440 

27 

West Australia^ . 


5,0(X) 

4,320 

19 * 

Tasmania 


5,000 

4,320 

19 


The highest duties payable are 33 per yent in Queensland, 32 per 
cent in South Australia and New South Wales, and 24 per cent 
ins Victoria and Tasmania. The lowest is abovvt 2 or 3 per cent. 
In^New South Wales duty ia levierf on real or personal property 
in the State. Similarly in Victoria^West Australia, and Tasmania. 
In Queensland probate»duty is charged in respect, of probate or 
letters of administration in respect of the Queensland estate of 
the deceased person, and is payable only on the personal estate 
which comes into the hgnds of the executor or administrator. 
Succession duty of a special nature is also levied according to the 
aggregate successions, with rebates on*che shares of closer relations. 
In South Australia, death duty, unlike that of other States, takes 
the form of a true succession duty, as tdready uoted. 
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In New 2^and death duties are Jliyii^ in accordance with the 
Act of 1921.* The estate duty ranges 1 per cent on estates 
not exceeding £2000 in value to as high as 20 per cent on estates 
of more than £100,000. The succession duty is also payable by 
the beneficiaries according to relationship. An exemption from 
duty il'made in favour of charitable trusts, and special provision 
is made both in estate duty and in succession duty for widows 
and small estates. Thus if the final estate is not worth more than 
£10,000, any interest acquired by the wife up to £6000 is exempted 
from duty, but the rate of duty on the whole estate must be deter¬ 
mined before the deduction is made. An exemption of £6000 is 
also allowed in the case of wife and lineal descendants or lineal 
ancestors of a soldier who has met his death on account of the 
late War. The succession duties vary from nil to 20 per cent. 
An additional 10 per cent of the excess over £1000 is levied in 
respect of moneys payable to persons domiciled out of New 
Zealand, qpd where the beneficiary is not the husband or wife of 
the deceased or a relative of the deceased within the third degree 
(A consanguinity. As compared with the rate# in the Union of 
^uth Africa, the New Zealand rates are high. 

In Cape Colony ^ and Natal ® before the Union was formed, 
succe.ssi.in duties were leviable. There is also the Union Act,* 
which provides for both the estate and succession duties on 
British lines. An estate duty on the estate of every person dying 
on dt after the Ist July 1922 is charged at the rate of half per cent 
on estates up to £2000, and from £2000 to £3000 1 per cent, and 
on an ascending scale up tc*!? per cent on £1,000,000 and over. 
The rate of duty upon th% dutiable amount of succession is 2 per 
cent where the successor is a direct descendant or ascendant of 
the predecessor, 4 per cent where the successor is the brother or 
sister of the predecessor, 6 ^r cent where the successor is the 
descendant of tfie brother or sijter of the predecesqpr, and 10 per 
cent where the successor is Otherwise reMted to thg predecessor 
or is a stranger in blood or is an institution. Provision is m^e 
for the valuation of the property when the succession consists 
of limited interests therein, and for the sefund o{ a proportionate 

• No. 21 of 1»21. * 

* * Recession Dutios Act, 18fi4, and Amending Acte, ISO.*! and lOOS. 

• Succession Duties Act. 1906, and Amending Act. 1006. 

• .Death Itutiee Act, 19*2, 29 of 1922. 
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duty paid should the succession laps% and the interest pass to 
another. A succession accruing from any predecessor to his 
surviving spouse, and any succession accruing to any public 
institution of a charitable, educational, or ecclesiastical nature, 
or any succession accruing to any provincial administration or 
municipality or any other local authority are exempt ifrom"succes¬ 
sion dut^. The South African Act applies to the whole of the 
Union and replaces the provincial laws formerly in force. 

8. Death Duties in India 

The Moghul emperors asserted their rights to inherit the 
estates of their official nobility and sometimes of their wealthier 
merchants, Hemier has preserved a letter from Aurangzeb to 
his father, the Emperor Shahjehan, a part of which reads as 
follows : “ We have been accustomed, as soon as an Omrah 
(noble) or a rich merchant has ceased to breathe, nay, sometimes 
before the vital spark has fled, to place seals on his coffers, to 
imprison and bert the servant or officers of his household until 
they made a full disclosure of the whole property, even of the moot 
inconsiderable jewel. This practice is advantageous, no doubt; 
but can we deny its injustice and cruelty ? ” Aurangzeb, how¬ 
ever, did not give up the practice during his reign. The yield 
from this source was immense*—amounting to 19 karors (crores) 
of rupees ^ on tjie death of Asaf Khan in 1641. In regard to 
officials, this confiscation may be said to have been part of their 
contract of service, and it is only fair that the State should take 
what they had accumulated by their rapacity. In regard to 
merchants, however, this system must have handicapped trade 
and industry considerably.* • • 

• In India at present there are iSo estate or succession duties. 
There are, however, certain small fees ranging ‘from 2 to 3 per 
cent of the vame of th^, property,^ collected under the Court Fees 
Act' of 1870, when probate and letters of administration are 

• gnlnted to an executor or administrator.- Adhere there is no will, 
it is unnecessary to take out letters of administration except in 
one instance. Ti^ere there is a will, it is necessary to take out 
probate or letters of administrations as the case may be, before 

* This is probably an exaggeration, but it shows how productive the windfall 

was, ^ 

* Quoted by Moreland in Akbar to Aurangzeb, Ix>nd(ln, Maomillai., 1923, 
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the will can take effect.*; Moreover, Indians, especially Hindus, 
generally do not make wilb. The necessity of obtaining revenue 
from estate and succession duties is obvious to-day when 
Provincial Governments are faced with the duty of intro¬ 
ducing free and compulsory primary education, and also the 
duty of pesforming other social services which will increase the 
productivity of the major portion of the population of tjie poorer 
classes. Up to the present time the financial aspect has scarcely, 
it ever, been raised, and it is only since the War that this question 
has come into prominence. 

The question may be considered from two points of view ; 

(1) The making of all successions liable to taxation. In regard to 
this, the difficulty of the joint Hindu family system, where there is 
no inlieritance, joint family property being acquired by survivor¬ 
ship and not by succession, will have to be examined. (2) The 
imposition of an estate duty on the property as a whole at the 
time when it passes from the dead to the living. All families 
would be liable to this duty, including (a) non-joint Hindu families, 
jjnd (b) joint Hindu families^ on the share of the deceased ancestor 
or coparcener, including that of his direct descendants. 

1 'i law on tho siibjoi't at tlio profiont time ih briefly rh foilowa : The Indian 
SuccosHjofx Act of 1865 provides tliat, in tho case of Parseos and ChrUtiailih 
probate and letters of administration h^vo to bo taken out when a claim has 
to be established in a court of law. Under the Hindu Wills Act of 1870» as 
amvided by Section 154 of the Probate and Administratis^ Act of 1881, Hindus, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, and Jains who, residing in Bengal and in tho towns of Madras 
and Bombay, desire to establish a claim as executor or legatee in a court of 
law, have to take probate or lo^rs of administration in res|>ect of wills and 
codicils made in these places, if wills and coilicils are made outside those 
areas, ami if they refer to immovable proi>erty within those areas, probate and 
letters of administration have also to 1^ taken. If claims have not to be 
established in a court of la#, the taking of probate and letters of adminieira* 
tion is o]>tional. Ttie Succession ^rtificate Act of 1889 applies to all outside, 
the presidency towns of whatever community when the deceased ordinarily 
resided at tho tirAe of his death within the jurisdiction of a district court, 
or, having no fixed place of resid^nfo at the tinfb of bis dtath, left property 
within the jurisdiction of a district court. Suc^hssion certifipates are gaantad 
to facilitate the realisaj^ioa of debts and the transfer of securities, but are 
unnecessary unless a suit has to be instituted and a decree to be obtained.*** 
Banks, however, as a matter of practice, require a succession certificate. 
Section 9 of tho Administrator-Generars Act 9 f 1913 provides that letters of 
administration shall be taken by tho Administrator-Cieneral under certain 
circumstances, but this section yDxciudes Indian Christians, Hindus, Moham' 
med^ps, Parsees, Buddhists, and those exempted by the Governor-General in 
Council under S^tion 332 of tho Indian Succession Act of 1865. The effect 
of all the legislation is that ]^bate, letters of administration, and succession 
certificafles are taken^nly by a small portion, of the population of India. 
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The best method to make all successions liable to taxation as 
in the self-governing Dominions and in most other countries is 
(1) to levy a succession duty on every person inheriting by will, 
succession, or settlement taking effect on the death of the settlor. 
Property below a minimum amount, say Rs.lOOO, may be 
exempted. The duty would be leviable on real aud personal 
property. Unless there is an efficient administrative staff the 
duty on personal property may be evaded without difSculty. (2) 
Where the beneficiary who succeeds is a husband or wife of the 
deceased or is a lineal descendant or ancestor, a lower rate of duty 
may be levied than izi the case of collateAls or strangers. Nearer 
relations should be taxed at a lower rate than more distant 
relatives, and a much higher rate of progression should be intro¬ 
duced than at present. (3) The person becoming liable to 
succession duty should be compelled by statute to report his 
liability within a specified time to the Collector of the District 
or to a suitable revenue authority in which the property movable 
or immovable is gituated. As ^ Australia and other countries, 
various maximum penalties for offences may be prescribe^, 
Thus in the Commonwealth Estate Duty Assessment Act, which 
came into force in December 1919, penalties were prescribed for 
(•a) the obstruction of any oflncer acting in the discharge of his 
duty under the Act or the Regulations ; (b) the failure or neglect 
to duly furnish a return ; (c) the refusal or neglect to attend and 
give evidence wh£n required; (d) the making or delivering (know¬ 
ingly and wilfully) of any false return ; (e) the under-statement of 
the value of an estate with intent t* defraud ; (/) the evasion 
of assessment or duty by fraud or wilfxl act, default, or neglect. 
The Act also makes the last two indictable offences, and pre- 
, scribes a maximum penalty of £6(W or imprisunment for three 
years. (Sections 46, 47, and 48.) Similar provisions suitable to 
India will be necessary. In somei cases the penalty clause may 
be double the duty. Fibtitious partitions or gifts in anticipation 
of death, benami transactions (t.e. nominal transfers), should be 
guarded against, and the three years rule in Great Britain should 
be followed. When fictitious transfers are made within three 
years before the death of the transferor in order to evade payment 
of succession duty, such transferred property may be held lial^Ie to 
duty. Steps might be taken to see that partitions, gift8,"etc., are 
bona fide and are acted upon. (4) The duty shohld be progressive. 
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incrtasing with the value of the property just as the duty 
decreases with the nearness of relationship. (5) As real property 
will come largely under this, the administration of the Act may be 
entrusted to the Revenue Agency, but in order to ensure effective 
administrative control from above, and to secure uniform pro¬ 
cedure and taxation in the different provinces, the Board of 
Central Revenue may be entrusted with the care and manage¬ 
ment of the Act. 

It is necessary that the tax should be fairly distributed 
among the various communities, and this raises the difficult 
question of the joint Hkndu family, where, so long as the family 
remains joint, no individual member has, with rare exceptions, 
any interest which he can dispose of by will. Property is acquired 
not by succession but by survivorship. Acquisition by survivor¬ 
ship in the case of joint tenancies in England to-day is subject 
to duty.^ In England, however, on the death of a joint tenant 
the surviving tenant becomes entitled to the property, but the 
son of the deceased joint tenant has no claim whatever. In 
the case of the joint Hindq family system the fnale descendants 
of a deceased coparcener are themselves coparceners. The 
exceptions just referred to regarding testamentary dispositions 
are, in I be words of Manu : “ what one brother may acquire by 
his labour without using the patrimony, that acquisition made 
solely by his own effort he .shall not share, unless by his own will, 
wit8 his brother ”. Manu also exempts a present received on 
marriage or with the honey mixture.® Thus a joint family is 
joint in regard to propertjr, religion, or worship, and joint in 
regard to the eating of f^od except when a brother has to live 
apart on account of his^ work in another place when a common 
mess is not possible, and even then the family still lives joibt 
in property, religion, or worship, though not completely so. in 
food. The two schools of Hi^du lawyers—the IVytakshara and 
the Dayabhaga—differ in rfegard to th» question of parti^on. 
According to the Mitakshara school, which is in lorce outside 

* A member of a joint Hindu family can claim as a right (1) partition if 
a coparcener, coparcenary being limited to mal^s within three generations in 
unbroken male descent, excluding the head of the family, dhd (2) maintenance. 

A wife, for example, can claim from the joint family property only maintenance. 

* ^Bction 2 (1), b and d of the Finance Act of 1894, and Section 3 of the 
Succeeaion J>uties Act of 1853. 

* Of. Mayne, Hiiidu Law Usage, chap. viii. ; Maine, Early Law and 
Custom, ehap. viii * 
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Bengal, the son immediately on births becomes a co-owner or 
coparcener if he is within three generations, excluding the 
owner or the head of the joint family. These coparceners own 
the family property not as individuals but as a corporation. 
No single member possesses any ownership at all, except in 
self-acquired property as mentioned above. Under‘the *I)aya- 
bhaga system the members of the family are owners of their 
undivided shares, and the sons take no interest in the family 
property in the lifetime of their father. Their interest, in short, 
is acquired by death and not by birth. Under the Mitakshara 
system, on the other hand, the interes# of a coparcener varies 
with the death or birth of other coparceners. The share of 
a coparcener in Bengal is treated as individual property which 
may be liable for debts. The share of the Mitakshara coparcener 
cannot be seized for his separate debts unless a decree is obtained 
and the property attached during his lifetime.* The difficulty 
thus arising in the case of Mitakshara coparceners. could be 
surmounted by finding out wl^at the interest of the deceased 
in the property would have been if he had demanded partition 
just before his death. The question arises, why not tax the 
acquisition * of property by birth as well as by death ? Every 
ooparcener acquires an interest in the joint family property by 
birth. Again, the interest of tlve remaining coparceners increases 
by deatlis and decreases with births in the family. If the 
interest which is ihcreased by death is taxed, why not compensate 
diminution of interest by birth ? If a duty is to be levied at 
the death of each infant coparcener^ Hindu susceptibilities will 
be wounded, and the duty would constitute a real hardship 
owing to the frequency of the levy. Acquisition by birth may 
. be left alone, as the object is tc^ impose death duties. No 
compensation can be given for diminution of interest by birth, 
as compensation at birth and duty^on death would tend to cancel 
each) other, apd the tax’would then be unproductive. Moreover, 
, .theye is no case at all for such compensaticm if we consider the 

^ A mere attachment of the^roperty before judgement will notau£Rce(Subrao 
p, Mahadevi (1914), 38 Bom. 105). See also Laxman v. Vinayak (1916), 40 
Bom. 329. Cf. Mulla's PrincijAta of Hind^ Zoto, p. 254 (Bombay, 1919). 
There is, however, an exception in the case of a father’s l^al and ^or^ 
debts, as sons are under a pious obligation to discharge such debts-even from 
their share in the coparcenary property. Op. c^. p. 236. 

* This term is not intend^ to cover compensation fdV* diminuU<m *l>y birth. 
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question of equal taxatipn among different communities, e.g. 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian, or Parsee. Duties on the 
death of infant coparceners may, as will be seen later, be avoided 
altogether if the suggestion in the next paragraph is adopted. 
In order, then, to levy death duties on property acquired by 
survivorship, one of the following systems may be adopted. 

The liability of the estate to duty may be limited to the 
occasion of the death of a coparcener of the oldest generation 
of the joint family. Thus in a family of three brothers and 
their children living in a joint family, succession duty would 
be payable only when each of the three brothers dies, and the 
duty on each occasion would be on the amounts aggregating to 
one-third of its total value. The duty would not be levied on 
the death of any of the children, but only when one of the three 
brothers dies. If the three brothers die, and if there were five 
children and some grandchildren remaining, then succession 
duty woujd only be levied on the death of any of the five 
children, and it would be levied on each occasion on one-fifth 
of the total of the estate, ^nd so on for each generation,* The 
advantage of this scheme is that it leads to equality of taxation 
among the different communities, Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Parsecs, Christians, etc. A possible objection is that the te^ 
is levied on a higher share than what a deceased coparcener 
would be entitled to. For example, to take an extreme case, 
wh#n a Hindu dies leaving sons but no ascendants or collaterals, 
the whole property will be taxed and not merely the father’s 
share. This is, however, qpt of importance in view of the fact 
that the equality of taxation among communities far outweighs 
any possible disadvantages that may result. The higher share 
referred to abov# does not mean that Hindus are taxed oif a 
higher scale than others. 1* only aims at placing Hindus on' 
the same footing as other communities. ^ 

Other possible methods‘are (1) to lavy taxation only yhen 
the head of the family ^ dies, or (2) when the surviving copar¬ 
ceners all belong to 'a lower generation than the deceased*” 

' The succeasion duty is not to be levied on the coparcener’s share as a 
whole, but on the amounts by which the survivors are benefited. This in 
the abrogate will come to the slfare of the deceased coparcener. 

* My “ head of the family ” in this proposal is meant a coparcener of the 
oldest generation of the family, and not any member of a lower generation, 
although the latter may look after the family affairs. 
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coparcener. The first of these altepiative methods may be 
given efiect to by taxing either the whole of the property or the 
share that would have accrued to the head of the family if 
partition had taken place immediately before his death. The 
following example may be taken. Suppose A is one of three 
brothers, and if A dies the whole of the property will be Subject 
to the tax. B then becomes the head of the family, and when 
B dies the whole of the property is again taxed. When C 
becomes the head of the family and dies, the whole property 
pays a tax for the third time. In England the property descends 
to the sons. In India, however, the property by survivorship 
goes to the sons or brothers. In the latter case, therefore, this 
would tax the brother who dies not merely according to his share 
of the property, but according to the value of the shares of the 
remaining brothers and sons, or coparceners, which would mean 
in effect a heavier burden on the estates of Hindus than would, 
perhaps, be justified. If, on the other hand, the sh^re of the 
deceased head of the family alone is to be taxed, a part of 
the property wSuld escape taxaticpi during each generation. 
For example, if C dies before A and B leaving sons, no tax will 
be levied as C is not the head of the family. On A’s death 
..^ne-third of the property will pay the tax. On B’s death 
another one-third pays the tax^ as he was the head of the family. 
Thus two-thirds of the property only pays the tax in a generation 
and C’s one-third escapes taxation. ‘ 

The alternative scheme is to tax property when the copar¬ 
ceners all belong to a subsequent generation than that of the 
deceased. Thus A and his sons B, C, gnd D form a joint Hindu 
family. A dies; B, C, and D pay duty on A’s share. Subsequently 
Hdies* but no duty will be paid as C and D'belong.to his generation. 
C’a son E dies during C’s lifetime: No duty is payable. The 
drawback to ^is methpd is that .Hmdus will be' taxed less than 
othjr Indians because the tax is to' be levied only when all the 
. coparceners belong to a subsequent generation. It is suggested 
that to compensate for the fewer occasions on which the duty 
will be leviable a higher xate may be levied in such cases. This 
presupposes that it will be possible to arrive at the number 
of occasions on which the duty is not levied on the Hindu as 
compared with other communities. In the absence of" this the 
fixing of a higher rate of duty will' be somewhat asbitrary. 
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All things considered, therefore, the first proposal seems to be 
the most suitable one for adoption. 

One proposal is to levy in the first instance a succession duty 
on acquisition by legacy and by succession, but not by survivor¬ 
ship. It may also be feasible to extend the cases in which 
probatb and letters of administration should be taken out, when a 
complete statement of accounts of the deceased’s property will be 
required. In regard to the former this is only a half measure, and 
the second will not be an estate duty proper as levied in other 
countries. 

Next with reference to the levying of an estate duty on pro¬ 
perty in India passing on death by succession, survivorship, or 
settlement. For purposes of estate duty all property passing 
on death may be aggregated and treated as one. The liability 
to pay duty may be determined by gross assets, but the tax may 
be collected on the net value of the property, due allowance 
being mafie for liabilities. Arrangements may be made, as in 
Great Britain, Germany, Japan, Chile, and other countries, to 
reduce the amount of estafe duty if it falls dfte within a short 
period after the payment of the previous duty. For example, 
when the second death occurs within one year of the first death 
the duly may be reduced by 50 per cent, and by an annual 
reduction of 10 per cent for each year down to 10 per cent when 
it occurs within five years of the fust death. This reduction need 
no^be granted in the case of joint family property passing by 
survivorship when deaths occur among members of the same 
generation, as in such ins^nces the share of the deceased co¬ 
parcener only and not th# whole property is to be taxed. This is, 
in effect, an estate du^, as it falls on the whole share of the 
deceased coparcener.* In the case of non-joint families it Will 
fall on the whole estate. Interest Britain, if property consisting' 
of land or a business passes on ijeath a second time within five years 
of the first death, allowance# are made fwm 60 per cent where the 
second death occurs within a year of the death, down to 10 per 
cent where the death 'occurs more than four years later flian*" 

^ The distinction between an estate duty aifd a succession duty is that the 
former falls on the deceased's estate as a whol6» while the latter falls on the 
shares of the successors. In the case of a Hindu joint family, an estate duty 
Xaay*be levied on the deceased coparcener's share in the estate as a whole, 
and a succession duty on the different parts of the deceased coparcener's share 
devolving on the suraiving cojtarceners. 
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the first death. In the United States a law of 1918 no tax is 
charged upon a second succession if occurring within five years 
of the succession upon which estate duty has been paid. The 
fees chargeable may be graduated. The Commonwealth Estate 
Duty Assessment Act of Australia fixes, for example, 1 per cent 
where the total value of the estate after deducting all debts 
exceeds £1000 and does not exceed £2000, and 1 per cent with 
an additional percentage of one-fifth of a pmmd for every £1000 
or part of £1000 in excess of the sum of £2000, but so that the 
percentage shall not exceed 16 per cent. Duty is levied at two- 
thirds of these rates on so much of the estate as by will, intestacy, 
gift inter vivos, or settlement passes to the widow or children or 
grandchildren of the deceased person. Arrangements should, 
as in the case of the succession duty, be made for the reporting of 
all liability to estate duty when it occurs. 

9. The Crown Colonies 

In Ceylon the^iollection of estate 4uties has been in force since 
July 1919.* The estate duty includes property of which the 
deceased was at the time of his death competent to dispose. The 
,^mmis8ioner of Stamps is entrusted with the admini.stration of 
tte Ordinance, but an appeal lies against his decision to the district 
court. The whole property of the deceased is liable to estate 
duty, including property in which he had an interest at the ^ime 
of his death to the extent to which a benefit accrues or arises by 
the cesser of such interest, property^o which the deceased was 
once absolutely entitled which owing 1<) some disposition of his 
passes by survivorship to another. Property passing to bona 
fide purchasers for full value, 'srnall annuities not exceeding 
’ Rs^fiO, and books and works of'art of national interest be¬ 
queathed to jiublic bodies are nqt subject to duty. Property 
revving to the settler under ceftain circumstBnees is also 
exempted. A statutory obligation is laid "on the executor to 
funush within twelve months of the death of the deceased a full 
and true statement of thn property of the deceased, penalty for 
non-compliance (>eing double the duty, and a person making a 

* Ordinance No. 8 of 1919, Oovemment Record Office, Colombo.*' The 
rules under this Ordinance are published in the Ceylon Oovernmeni Oazeite of 
aSrd June 1922. *■ 
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false affidavit is punishable for giving false evidence. For 
purposes of duty the whole property is valued to arrive at the 
price which it would fetch in the open market. The rates of duty 
vary from 1 per cent on amounts exceeding Rs.1600 but not 
exceeding Rs.7600, 2 per cent on amounts exceeding Rs.7600 
but no^exceeding Rs.15,000, 3 per eent on amounts exceeding 
Rs.15,000 but not exceeding Rs.75,000, 4 per cent on amounts 
exceeding R8.75,000 b\it not e.xceeding Tls. 150,000, 5 per cent on 
amounts exceeding Rs. 150,000 but not exceeding Rs.300,000, 
6 per cent on amounts exceeding lts.300,000 but not exceeding 
Rs.600,000. An estate <»f the value e.Kceeding Rs.l5 lakhs and 
not e.vceeding Rs.25 lakhs would pay 10 j)er cent, and an 
estate above R3.52.J lakhs but not exceeding Rs.OO lakhs 
pays a duty of 15 per cent, and the maximum of 20 per cent is 
levied on an estate of R8.150 lakhs and over. In addition 
there is a separate settlement estate duty where the property is 
settled. • 

In the Straits Settlement under the Stamp Ordinance of 1907 
t^ere is a progressive rate ivhieh extends to 7*per cent, and in 
Hong Kong* similar legislation has been in force from 1901 and 
the rate varies from 1 to 8 per cent. In the Bahamas fees are 
levied on the value of the estate and do not exceed 2 per cent^ 
In the Barbados a duty is lev|gd by the Estates Duty and 
Absentees Act, 1895. In Trinidad and Tobago there is the Will 
and Legacy Duty Ordinance of 1888, where tlfe lineal ancestor 
• pays less per cent than do others, the maximum rate being 
6 per cent. In British Gu^na there is the Tax Ordinance of 
1892. In Jamaica, probate, legacy, and succession duties are 
payable, and in the Lejward Islands there is the Stamp Act of 
1887. In the Falkland Islands,^ Fiji,^ and Sierra Leone ® the^e 
is similar legislation. In the Falkland Islands the maximum sate 
is 4 per cent under the Prpbate and, UnrejirCj^ented Estate 
Ordinance, 1901. In Fiji succession duties vary from nil 10 
per cent under legislation first imposed in 1882. 

* Stamp Ordinance, 1901, Amending Act, 1902, and Acta uf 1909. 

’ The Amended Feen Act, 1899, 62 Viet. 14. • 

* Probate and Unrepresented Estate Ordinance, 1901. 

* Stamp Ordinance, 1382.* 

S(amp Duty Consolidation and Amendment Ordinance, 1905. 
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10. The United States 

In the United States there is an Inheritance Tax * both Federal 
and Commonwealth. A reference has already been made to the 
very rapid increase in American inheritance taxes that has taken 
place since the adoption by the State of New York ii^ 1885 of this 
form of taxation. Mr. Harrington, Inheritance Taxes Counsel 
of the Wisconsin Tax Commission, describes the Wisconsin law 
as typical of the laws prevailing in most of the states. The tax 
is measured by the amount of property which the beneficiary 
receives. “ The primary rate is 1 per gent when the transfer is 
to husband, wife, children, father, or mother ; IJ per cent to 
uncles, aunts, nieces, and nephews ; 3, 4, and 6 per cent to rela¬ 
tives further removed, according to degree of kindred ; and 5 per 
cent to strangers in blood, corporations, and other organisations, 
except municipal, religious, charitable, and educational corpora¬ 
tions within the State, which are exempted. The above primary 
rates apply to the first 825,000 received by the beneficiary. The 
next $25,000 bekrs a rate of one and a half times the primary 
rate ; the next $50,000 twice the primary rate ; the next $400,000 
two and a half times the primary rate, and all above $500,000 
Jihree times the primary rate. Thus it will be seen that a distant 
relative or a stranger in blood will pay 15 per cent upon the excess 
over a half-million dollars that he may receive. An exemption 
from the tax is allowed of $10,000 to a widow, $2000 to earfi of 
the other relatives named in the first section, and lesser amounts 
to more distant relatives, down to $1^0 to those in the fifth class. 
These exemptions are taken out of th^ first $25,000. The In¬ 
heritance Tax is imposed and collected during, and as a part of, 
the settlement of estates in the County or Probate Courts, and is 
usiyilly paid by the executor and clfarged against the share which 
he is required to pay over to each beneficiary u^on such settle- 
mei^t.” * To a question.: “ If a decedent lived inx>ne state and 
owned property in another state, to which gtate should the tax 
"be 'paid ? ” Mr. Harrington answers : “‘Quite early in the ad¬ 
ministration of the law it,was decided that,,if the property is real 
estate, the tax is'due to the state where the land is located. This 

> Inheritance'Tax Strvictt published by Prentice-Hall, Incorporate 70, 
5tb Avenue, New York- • 

* Annals of Me American Academu of PcAitical and Social Science, vnl. Iviii. 
March 1915. 
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rule has been afiBxmed jepeatedly, and has received general 
acquiescence. Where, however, the foreign property is personal, 
it was held to follow the residence of the owner and to be taxable 
in the state where the deceased had his domicile. But numerous 
states held that the property was taxable in the state where 
located? and in such cases the same property was subjected to 
double taxation. After eliminating all real estate, and all personal 
property located in the state of the owner’s domicile, the property 
so subjected to double taxation is relatively unimportant in 
amount and not sufiScient in any sense to serve as a basis for 
condemnation of the Ifcw. Nevertheless possible double or 
multiple taxation is a problem of sufficient moment to demand 
the careful attention of students and legislators. The recent 
amendment to the Wi.sconsin Law (Section 1087-11, Sub-sections 
3-8, Statutes of 1913) is intended as an important step towards 
the elimination of double taxation, without surrendering the 
right to fcix the transfer of securities rejjrcsenting Wisconsin 
corporate property. It provides in substance that the stocks, 
bpnd, and other securities of^ non-resident shalllje subject to the 
Inlieritance Tax in this state at a value proportionate to the value 
which the Wisconsin assets of the corporation bear to the entire 
assets. It is true that this law does not cover the entire situation^ 
nor have its administrative proyems been fully worked out) 
Argument is frequently made on behalf of the Inheritance Tax 
as an economic measure, designed in some <h!gree to reduce 
• ‘ swollen ’ fortunes. There is no basis for such argument ; and 
a state tax heavy enough 4o have that effect would probably 
drive much of the liquid«capital out of the state, and prevent 
capital from coming in.’’ The Federal tax levied by the Federal 
Government is in<the nature oi ah estate duty. 

11, d'APAN 

The law in Japan<dates from 1906, and the taxation increases' 
according to relationship and also according to the size of tiie * 
estate. It varies from 0-6 per cent on estates^ of 2000 yen to 
2-6 per cent on estates over 150,000 yen for near relatives, from 
0-6 to^3 per cent for less near relatives, and from 0-8 to 4 per cent 
in vhe csike of distant relatives. For every additional 100,000 
yen ov«r 200,000*yen aft additional tax of -joeo levied. 
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When the tax occiire within five yearj the amount of succession 
taxes corresponding to the amoimt of tax previously collected is 
remitted. There is a separate tax on amounts bequeathed which 
also varies according to the grade of relationship. For the first 
grade the rate is 1-2 to 6-0 per cent; for the second grade 1-3 to 
6-5 per cent; and for the third grade 2-0 to 6-5 perrcent. 


12. France 

In France ‘ although succession duties have been in existence 
since 1790 their interest arises mainly *from the history of such 
taxes from the passing of the law of 1901. In that year the net 
value was the bsisis of assessment, an allowance being made for 
the deduction of debts, and, what is very important, the scale of 
duties was fixed on a definite basis from that year. The duty 
varies with the relationship and the net value of the property 
received by the beneficiary, and in some cases is over ^0 per cent. 
Where the property devolves ujjon one person for a life tenancy 
only, the re.spec1:ive interests are dej;ermined in accordance with 
an arbitrary scale, which is according to the age of the beneficiary. 
The EVge groups are, unfortunately, at 10-year intervals, and the 
^ value of the life interest to the age of the usufructuary not 
'exceeding 29 yt^ths of the whole property, over 20 but not 
exceeding 30 -j^'^ths, over 30 but not exceeding 40 
the whole propEirty, over 40 but not exceeding 50 -j*oth3 ot the 
whole property, over 50 but not exceeding 60 j'Vyths of the whole 
property, over 60 but not exceesl^Eig 70 i^oths of the whole 
property, and over 70 x’otli Fhole property, the value 

of the reversion being the difierence. 

■ 13. Germany and other Countries 

^In Germany practically all stfttes levy succession duties.® 

* ^ Petit* Manuel pratique de dicUmxtiona de ruccesaione, 2nd edition* 1911 
(Paris); Pellorin, P., French Law of WiUSf ProbatCt Administration^ and Death 
Dutiest particularli/ in regard to Estatea of Englishmen deceased in France, Ixiodon* 
Stevens & Sons* Ltd., 1909; Naquet, K.* Commentaire de la lot du 25 fivrier, 
1901 (R^formo du regime fiscal des successions* etc.)* Paris (I«rose & Force!}* 
1901 ; L'ltnpCt des successions, Paris (Imprimerie Nationale}* 19^2. An 
official oodified text of the laws. 

* Marcus* J.* Das nests Erbschaftssteuerges^Ut wm 10. September 1919, nebsi 
den Atuf^rungsbesiimmungen, Berlin (Industrieverliig Spaeth uLd Linde)* 
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In Holland • and Belgium ® there are special transfer duties upon 
the estate of deceased persons in addition to succession duties. In 
Switzerland “ there is a tax in the various cantons at varying 
rates, and Switzerland, as is well known, was for long the only 
country with progressive succession duties. Italy’s * succession 
duties bear^ family resemblance to those of France, as also do 
certain of her other taxes. Norway,® Sweden,* and Chile have 
similar legislation. 

3rd edition, 1922; Zimmermann, F. W. R., Dait BrlduUrungAbuch zum JSrb- 
schaftssteuergesetz vom 10. September 1919 unler SerUcksichtigun^ der AuS' 
fUhrurtgsbeatimmungen dee Bdteheministera der Finanzen, Munich and Berlin 
(,l. Schweitzers Vorlag), 3rd edition, 1921 ; Scbachian, H., Das Erbsekafts’ 
steuergesetz nebsl Auefuhrungsbestimmungentabellen und angrenzctiden Rechts- 
vorschriflen, Berlin and Leipzig, Walter do Gruyter und CVk (Veroinigung 
wiasenschaftlioher Vorlegor), 3rd edition, 1022. 

^ Tjoonk Willink, Het nederlandsch Belastingrecht, vol. 4, Do Succossiowet 
(Zwolle, 1923). 

* Thomas, K., Coordination doctrinaire sur Ics droits d'enregistrement, dc 
timbre, de grejfe,d'hypolfUgue et de successionen vigueur en Belgique au HI de.cembre 
191H, BrusiitiM, ^tablissoinonts E. Bruyland, 07 rue de la RfSgonco. 

* Jaoggy, P. Die Erbsekafts- und Schenkungssteuer in der Schweiz, 

Berne (Stamplli), 1919 ; C6renvilJo, M‘ do, Les Impols <fh Suisse (Assiette— 
(|uotit6—Mesures d’oxdcution), L&usanno, Corbaz, Ist edition, 1898. 

* Garelli, Alox., D' Imposta successoria, Turin, lat edition, 1890. A standard 
work. 

^ rhomle, J. 1., Regulations concerning the Inheritance Duties, Christiania, 
J. M. i!*tencr8on’.s Forlag, 1910. 

* Royal Ordinance of 19th November 1914, relating to a tax on Inheritance 

»n<i Gifts (No. 381/1914). * 




CHAPTER XXIV 

OTHER DIRECT TAXES AND THE TAJCATION OP SURPLUS 

Tub surface of the subject of direct taxation lias now been 
scratched, but there remain for discussion other direct taxes of 
varying importance. It is proposed to deal with (i.) that un¬ 
popular form of taxation, poll, or capitation taxes ; (ii.) direct 
consumption taxes, such as those on inhabited houses, huts, 
carriages, motor cars, and men-servants ; and (iii.) the taxation 
of surplus. In recent years, Gof^ernments have devoted consider¬ 
able attention to the taxation of surplus in the form of uil- 
improved land duties, corporation taxes, and excess profits duties. 
The War period threw a new light on this aspect of tax revenue, 
^??liich is mainly, if not entirely, in the nature of direct taxation. 
The Excess Profits tax in theVnited States yielded in 1918 the 
largest annual amount ever produced in any country by a single 
tax, 2505 million dollars or £511 million sterling. The British 
tax in four years brought into the E^hequer nearly £982 million 
sterling. There is in regard to the taxation of surplus a great 
harvest for the Finance Minister’s sickle. 

1. Poll or Capitation Taxes^ 

Poll, head", or capitation taxfes-are of very ancient origin. 
Outlide the United States, Sweden, and to a,much less extent the 
■*Unton of South Africa and one or two colonies, the tax is to-day 
merely of academic or historic importaivce.* Poll taxes were 
levied by the Rdmans on the Britons, and known as the capitatis 

' Cf. “ A ptiU tax is neither productive nor equitable, and stanefc as a 
relic of jiast niothods rather than os a subject of jiresent importance*’* (Hadley, 
Economics (p. 474), Now York, Putnam’s Sons).^ 

• 320 « 
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humana. The firat poll t)|X of which there are details in English 
history is the tallage of groats, 1377. This tax is said to have been 
modelled on the French tax. Dutch financial experts were never 
in love with it on account of its inequalities. The tax of 1377 
was “ four pence, to be taken from the goods of each person in 
the kiilgdom, men and women, over the age of fourteen years, 
except only real beggars ”, The tax of 1380 was granted and 
included “ every merchant stranger ”. The two Dukes of 
Lancaster and Bretagne were assessed at 10 marks each 
(£6 : 13 ; 4), Earls at 6 marks (£4), and the list included barons, 
baronets, esquires, members of the legal profession, the business 
community, farmers, down to “ every married man (not of the 
estates foresaid) for himself and his wife, and every man and 
woman sole over the age of sixteen years, except real beggars 
4d.” The clergy and the unmarried were also assessed. “ Com¬ 
missioners, appointed to assess and collect the tax in the various 
counties sind towns, were sworn to faithful performance of their 
duty ; but so difficult did the collection prove to be, that it was 
necessary to get in the arrears by farming the tax. The farmers 
acted with rapacity and insolence. Endless disputes occurred 
regarding the limit of age.” * The Wat Tyler rebellion, it is 
said, arose from this impost on account of a dispute over the aj^c.* 
of a girl whose exemption was cjaimed as being under fifteen 
years. Poll taxes were also levied on aliens, and a tax of this 
description was granted to Henry VI. for life.* In the poll tax 
levied in 1513 in Henry VIII.’s time wages were taken as one of 
the measures of taxable cajkacity.® Under Charles I. a poll tax 
was voted in 1641 for payment of the Northern Army, and levied 
upon persons “ according to their ranks, dignities, offices, calling^, 
estates, and qualities ”. It varied from £100 on a duke to Is. . 
on those with an income of is per annum and fid. on persons 
below this amount. Poll taxeg were levj^ in Ififip, 1666, 1677, 
and especially-in William and Mary’s reijn up to tfip year tf98, 
when they were finally discontinued. Samuel Pepys wrote.in,, 
his Diary, when the collectors in December 1660 demanded 10s. 
for himself and 2s. for his servant, that ho paid the.amount “ with¬ 
out dispute ”, and he naively adds, “ I put by £10 for them, but I 
think I am not bound to discover myself ”. No wonder Bacon 

^ Do^U, Hi«iory of Taxation and Taxes in England, voL L p. 113. 
w * £Tery*knazi who h»d 408. in wagea-^lS pence. 
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speaks of the English as “ the least bit^n in purse of any nation in 
Europe 

The tax in the United States is in force in every State except 
Columbia and Maryland. It is usually levied on all males (and 
in sparsely populated Wyoming also on females) between the ages 
of 20 or 21 years and 45 or 60. The proceeds are used for State 
or for local purposes (e.jr. roads and schools) or both. Evasion, 
however, is considerable. In other countries the tax is of little 
importance. In India in Mogul times poll taxes were levied,* 
and in hill districts such as the Naga and Lushai districts of 
Assam are still known. In some countries the payment of the tax 
is in the nature of a registration fee or a preliminary to the vote 
as in certain states of the American Commonwealth. In the 
Union of South Africa a poll tax is levied in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, and a hut tax in Capo Province, Natal, and 
the Transkeian territories. In the Transvaal the levying of a poll 
tax is governed by the Poll Tax Ordinance (No. 7 of 1921), the 
Poll Tax Amendnient Ordinance (No. 9 of 1922), and the Poll Tax 
(Penalty) Ordinance (No. 2 of 1923). . Of these the first Ordinance 
was challenged in the law courts and declared ultra vires so far 
as natives were concerned. The poll tax is now payable by non- 
•'t'ptive adults residing in the Province for at least ninety consecu¬ 
tive days preceding the 30th ,Tunc of the year for which tax is 
payable. Women who do not pay Union Income Tax, and 
students having bo income of their own and attending recogiSsed 
educational institutions for three months immediately before the 
date when the tax becomes due, are<bxempted from the poll tax. 
The rates of tax are, for married individuals, £1 : 10s. plus 15 per 
cent of the Union normal tax and supjr tax paid for the year 
preceding the year for which the poll tax is payable; for unmarried 
individuals below twenty-five yearS of age who do not pay income 
tax, £1 : 10s.. and for , others £2 : 6s. plus 22J per cent of any 
Union Incoipe Tax paid. If the tax is not paid within a specified 
,1 date a penalty of 10 per cent is levied for each month or part of a 

^ Tho tax wcks on adult males only. Id 1564^ for example, Akbar of his 
own accord, and ten years before he made the acquaintance of the famous 
Abut Fazl, remitted a large source of revenu^ vis. the poll tax on non>Muslims. 
Abul Fasl states that it was a very great source of revenue. It was re-impoeed 
by Aurangzeb in 1679. According to Vincent Smith the tax had be^ fixed 
originally by tho Kalif Omar in three grad^ Vide p. 66, the Great 

Mogul, Vincent A. Smith (Oxford Clarendon Fross, 191C). 
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month in default. Employers are entitled to deduct the tax from 
the wages of their employees if the tax is recovered from the 
former. The taxes cannot be considered productive.* 

The main objections to capitation taxes are that they are 
inconvenient and do not take into account the real ability of the 
taxpayOT to pay, and also that they are unproductive and 
expensive to collect. In Adam Smith’s view “ capitation taxes 
are levied at little e.xpen8e, and, where they are rigorously exacted, 
afford a very sure revenue to the State. It is upon this account 
that in countries where the ease, comfort, and security of the 
inferior ranks of people afe little attended to, capitation taxes are 
very common. It is, in general, however, but a small part of the 
public revenue, which, in a great empire, has ever been drawn 
from such taxes ; and the greatest sum which they have ever 
afforded, might always have been found in some other way much 
more convenient to the people.” ® 

2. Direct Consumption Taxe.^w 

• 

Direct consumption taxes are strikingly iusigniticant in modern 
tax systems. Indirect consumption taxes have taken their place. 
In these days of industrial progress it is, for example, more easy, , 
and certainly more productive, to collect revenue from taxfe 
imposed at a particular stage of manufacture than from a scattered 
bod^ of consumers. Moreover, direct consumption taxes are 
usually on luxuries or non-necessaries. Taxes, then, on these are 
inelastic and unproductive, Specially when compared with excise 
duties. , 

In Great Britain the direct consumption taxes are licences “ on 
carriages and mqtor cars, armorial bearings, male servant^ 
together with the game, gun, %ind dog licences. The inhabited 
house duty, abolished from 1924 to 1925, ^was found to be a con¬ 
venient mode »f assessment bn account af the umversal u^ of 

^ Native taxes in 1926-23 were £840,000 only out of a total revenue of 
£28,696,000. • * ^ 

* WtaUh of NatkmSt Bk. V. chap. ii. pt. ii. art. iv. Montesquieu {UEaprit 
de« Un«, bk. xiii. ohap. xiv.) thinks that these taxes are looked on as lodges of 
slavery, because they are fixed at so much per head. Adam Smith (Bk. V. 
ohap. iL pt. iL art. ii.) remarks that every tax, however, is to the person 
who pa;^ it a badge, not of slavery, but of liberty 

* Consui^tion licences are to be distinipushed from trade licences, e.g. those 

granted inmnAt Britain to distillers, brewers, auctioneers, house agents, pawn- 
brokers, aMd dealers in plate. ^ 
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bomea. The bouse rent paid ia ttapallf a good criterion of one’s 
income, and accordingly of one’s taxable capacity. Probably on 
account of tbe dWcuity of obtaining actual rente, recourse was 
bad to tbe taxing of beartbs and windows. Tbe former tax was 
aboliabed after tbe Revolution on account of its inquisitorial 
nature, and a tax of two shillings on every inhabited hotlse, with 
additional taxes if there were ten windows or more, was imposed. 

A tax on the basis of windows is to be condemned as a tax on 
ventilation. This was afterwards modified to a window tax from 
2d. to 2s. per window.^ The objection to this type of tax is that it 
falls more heavily on the poor than on tSie rich. Until April 1924 
the inhabited house duty was a permanent direct tax upon 
occupiers of dwelling-houses based on the annual letting value. 

In the administrative county of London the annual value de¬ 
pended on the quinquennial valuation under the Valuation 
Metropolis Act, 1869. The last new assessment was made in 1921, 
and for the rest of Great Britain a new assessment.came into 
force for 1923-24, the previous, assessment having taken place in 
1910. The rate of duty * for private dwelling-houses, i.e. except for 
farm-houses, hotels, public-houses, coffee-shops, residential shops, 
or lodging-houses, was 3d. in the £ if the annual value is £20 or 
...piore and does not exceed £40, exceeding £40 and not exceeding 
£60, 6d., and exceeding £60, 9fl. For farm-houses, hotels, public- 
houses, coffee-shops, residential shops, or lodging-houses the rates 
within these liniits were respectively 2d., 4d., and 6d. A house 
let in tenements or flats ® and inhabited by two or more persons or 
families was usually subject to ont assessment only, except in 
certain cases, i.e. a house providing separate dwellings may be the 
subject of a separate assessment for eaph dwelling of an annual 
value not exceeding £60. The taxation of houses is hardly a 
suitable source of revenue for a State or Federal Government, 
which should tax only-incomes from houses, leaving the taxation 
of Amuses to local bodies. The house duty yielded in 1923-24 
oply £1,950,000 out of a total tax revenue tff nearly £856,000,000. 

^ ** The window tax, as it stands at present (January 1776), over and above 
tbe duty of three shill^gs upon every house in 3Sngland, and of one shilling 
upon every housd in Scotland, lays a duty upon every window, which, in 
England, augments gradually from twopence, the lowest rate, upon houses 
with not more than seven windows, to two shillings, the highest n^e, upon 
houses with twenty-five windows and upwards *' {Wealth of jBk. V. 

.ohap. it pt. ii. art. i.). ^ 

• 1921-22. • 3 Edw. VU. d 46, $ H- ' 
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The tax was abolished in 1924, and the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer remarked that it Was to large sections of the working 
professional classes of very moderate means an unnecessary and 
irritating addition to more necessary and appreciable burdens. 
He also said that the remission would be a greater relief to the 
married 'mar. with an income of £600 a year than a reduction of 
6d. in the income tax. It will cost £1,750,000 this year, and 
£2,000,000 in a full year. 

The present duties on carriages, menservants, and armorial 
bearings belong with the house duty to a class of taxes hitherto 
known as the assessed taies. Before 1785 the taxes on carriages 
and male servants were under the commissioners of excise, while 
the then new taxes on saddle, carriage, and race-horses were imder 
the commissioners of stamps and were termed “ unstamped 
duties of stamps ”. The window tax and inhabited house tax 
were under the commissioners for the affairs of taxes. In 1786, 
to prevent fraud and evasion and to secure more efficient adminis¬ 
tration, Pitt placed all these taxes which fell on the luxurious 
expenditure of the rich unde* one authority, the toard of taxes,’ 
and these taxes, viz. those on houses, carriages, menservants, 
saddle and carriage horses, and race-horses came to be known as 
the assessed taxes. Hair powder and armorial bearings we^ 
subsequently added. Those on horges and hair powder have been 
remitted. Dog and sporting licences, although not assessed 
taxes proper, are analogous. The tax on iffbtor vehicles is 
now a very productive tax. The present system of motor 
taxation was recommendedfcby a representative Departmental 
Committee as being the fairest and best. There have been few 
complaints other than thpse raised against any form of taxation. 
Special rates are fixed for taxis, tractors, and for cars used solely 
for the conveyance of goods in the course of trade.* Fire-engines 
and ambulances or road-roUerg kept by.a local qpthority are 
exompted fronr taxation. 0£het motor vfehicles * nof; exceqiJfng 

’ 26 Geo. ni. o. 47. * . 

* These are taxed £10 when not exceeding 12 cwt. in weight; not exceeding 

1 ton, £16 ; not exceeding 2 tons, £21 ; not exceeding 3 tons, £26; not 
exceeding 4 tons, £28 ; and exceeding 4 tons, £30. * 

• The nnmber of motor Tehides in the world is stated to bo over 121 
million,,of which 10,446,000 are in the U.S.A., 488,000 in the U.K., 489,000 in 
Ca n ada, 236^000 in SVance, 81,000 in Australia, 70,000 in Argentina, 60,000 
in Qermanuy 63,000 in Italy, ad^ in India 46,000; other countries, 367,000. 
In the ohiSK countries tht feasibility of this form of taxation is of course easiest. 
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6 i.p., or electrically propelled p^y^S, and exceeding 6 b.p. 
for each unit or part of a unit of b.p., £1. The taxation of road 
veJiicles brought into the Exchequer over £11,000,000 in each of 
the last two years, ^ and this method of taxation is worthy of 
examination in other countries. The yield from some of the 
consumption licence duties and the number of licentvjs issued are 
given below: 



1913-1914. 

1022-1923. 

No. 

Yielfk 

No. 

Yield. 

Male servants 

Armorial bearings 

Gun licences . 

Dog licences . 

248,277 

63,802 

226,882 

1,978,440 

£ 

180,197 

69,642 

113,377 

741,902 

169,277 

39,316 

267,896 

2,292,367 

£ 

126,908 

47,683 

133,881 

869,621 


The licences for male servants and armorial bearings^are below 
the pre-War figjires, while gun-and dog licences are considerably 
above the pre-War figures. The Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise collect the licence duties for Scotland and the County 
Councils administer these in England. 

The French taxes assimilated to the direct taxes, an old group 
of taxes, certainly those on* carriages, horses, and mules, also 
belong to the clg.ss of direct consumption taxes. The French *** 
on doors and windows, annulled for State purposes ® by the law of 
Slat July 1917, when the scheduled income taxes took its place,' 
was also a direct consumption tax. * This is another of the many 
examples of the growing disuse of the^direct consumption tax in 
•any State or Federal revenue system. Such taxes for administra¬ 
tive and other reasons are, witj) rare exceptions, more suited 
foif local taxation. , 

. * r 

^ Motor cars, £5 millions; commercial rehioles, £3 miMions; motoir oaba» 
£2 millions ; motor cycles, £962,000. The yield of ^lese and other licences was 
iif 1888 transferred to the Local Taxation Accounts. The Finance Act of 1911 
made the surplus of the receipts from carriage licences, including motor oars, 
over the year 1908-9, payal^e to the Elxchequer. , 

* The State also collects additional taxation (centimes addiiionnela) for the 
departments, communes, bourses, chamberg of commerce, and for the working* 
men’s accident guarantee funds. In 1914, when the real estate taxes were 
changed, it was arranged that the Government should omitinue t|o collect (on 
ti&e old baais) the ctjUimes cLddiiionnels for ^local treasuries unt^ a new plan 
could be arranged. • \ 
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3. The Taxation of Surplus 

Countries which practise first-rate finance have in the present 
century, especially in the last decade, given considerable attention 
to the taxation of surplus. The theory of taxable capacity is 
now bttteik understood than before the War, largely owing to 
the fact that Governments and their expert officers have been 
compelled to give far greater attention to the subject, owing to 
the necessity for increased revenues. The idea is seen in the 
Principles of Ricardo,* but even in the Principles of John Stuart 
Mill “ (who first used the term “ unearned increment ”) the 
taxation of surplus is still in reality undeveloped. To-day it 
is generally recognised as fair to tax that part of an individual’s 
income which is not the result of any useful economic effort on 
his part (such as the expenditure of capital, labour, or skill) 
without interfering with production. Surplus includes excess 
profits or .other profits containing an unearned increment brought 
about by war or by other factors such as the general progress 
of society. In other words, where an enhancement of value 
has taken place through Government or the general progress 
of society, which may be said to have created it, is it not right 
that the taxing authority should appropriate part of the surplus, 
when profits are above those necessary to attract capital a’&’d 
to maintain production ? 

*rhe United States has been far in advaTice of any other 
country in the taxation of surplus. Property in the neighbour¬ 
hood of cities has for lon^been subject to betterment charges, 
or, as they are called, special assessments. A special assessment 
is, as defined by Seligman, “ a compulsory contribution levied 
in proportion tcv special benefits designed to bear the co.st of 
special improvements to pAiperty undertaken in the public 
interest”.® Land in America, unlike tjxat in Great Britain, is 
also taxable on its selling v&lue, rather than on its rental^plue. 
The most striking illustration of surplus value is that afforded 
by land near or in great cities. John Jacob Astor in New TorkT 
and the Duke of V^estminster in London, were enormously 

> Chapter x. ^ * Book V. chap. ii. section v. 

* Seligman, Esaays in Taxation, p. 414. Recoupment is a method pre¬ 
vailing in ,aome countries by which municipal authorities obtain the benefit of 
a rise in npfSperty by acquiring^compuJsorily the land at a valuation which does 
not inoliHw the prospective increase in value which will be due to improvement. 
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enriched ^by the possession of urban sites. The growth of New 
York and London gave the land an increased value without 
any presumable effort on the part of the owners of the property. 
The supply of the land would not be reduced by the tax. Land 
sells at £176,000 an acre inside London and £10 per acre thirty 
miles outside. Similarly, railways with their terminjil facilities 
in centres of large population and other land, which regularly 
appreciates, as population and industries have a wonderful way 
of growing along a railway line, enjoy unearned increment. 
Why should the State not tax without any disastrous effects 
on production part of the surplus wealth not the reward of any 
effort of the owner ? In this chapter we include under the 
taxation of surplus : (1) the unearned increment of land ; (2) 
the taxation of the corporation surplus, or, ns it is sometimes 
called, the corporate excess or the franchise ; and (3) the 
taxation of excess profits. With each of these methods of 
taxing surplus we shall briefly deal. 


4. The Taxation op Unearned Increment 

Firstly, with regard to the taxation of unearned increment 
jn land, it is humbug to say that the owner should not share a 
pfhtion of this value with the authority which created it, and 
it is unfair to allow him to escape his proper share of burdens, 
even if the land remains vacant or is used for agricult&ral 
purposes. The taking by taxation of a slice out of the surplus 
value of agricultural land for the gafn of the community is, as 
is to be expected, no easy matter and .is more difficult than in 
the case of urban land or railways. There are economic factors 
and administrative difficulties Which require careful weighing. 
Thq amount of capital invested irf the soil and the estimation 
of the normal return on it necessitate unusuhl watchfulness 
even in countries where^ as in In<fia; the State has never parted 
with its ultimate right of public ownership dn the land. These 
'obstacles are less where the State proposes to take only a share 
of the surplus and not the whole of the accretion. The official 
valuers, moreover, have to be of high intelligence and of un¬ 
impeachable honesty. The periodical settlement of land in 
India shows that it is possible to distinguish between dhat part 
of the value of land which is and diat wlvch is no^due to 
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improvements. Taxes, therefore, on the former would^not be 
likely to check the devefopment of land. It is also possible 
to have settlement officers of high intelligence and probity as 
the Indian Civil Service has produced since the early nineteenth 
century.* 

In recent years in Great Britain there has been a movement 
to tax land values. In 1901 a Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation suggested a local tax on site values in England, and in 
1904 and 1906 bills to this effect reached their third reading 
in the House of Commons. In 1906 the bill passed its second 
reading in the House, and it applied to Scotland only. It was 
withdrawn in favour of a local valuation bill which was rejected 
by the House of Lords in 1907. In 1909 a Liberal Government 
took up the scheme under Mr. Lloyd George of the taxation 
of land values, and the Finance Bill of 1909-10, which was 
passed by the House of Lords on 29th April 1910, imposed four 
duties, ^n increment value duty of 20 per cent was levied 
on the increase in the value of land over 10 per cent payable 
on each occasion on which l|ind changed hands By sale or death, 
or when a lease was made for a period of more than fourteen 
years. In the case of land held by corporations which, therefore, 
does not change hands, the tax was levied every fifteen years, 
the owner being given permission to pay in fifteen yearly id* 
stalments. On all of these occasions the value of the site was 
ascAtained as compared with the value in the basic period, 
namely, on 30th April 1909. This necessitated a very careful 
survey more complete that%the Domesday Book of the eleventh 
century. In addition t<j this increment value duty there was 
the imdeveloped land duty of half a penny in the pound on the 
site value of undeyelopeS land, lahd being considered undeveloped 
when there were no dwelling-houses or buildings for the purgose 
of business, traBe, or industy other than agriculture, or was 
without glass-houses or gmen-houses. There t^ere also two 
other duties—the reversion duty of 10 per cent* on beSefits 
accruing to the lessor Ky reason of the termination of the letUc^ 
and the mineral rights duty of 6 per pent on the rental value 
of all rights to work minerals, and of all mifteral wayleaves. 
Agricultural land was excluded from the increment value 

^ It mtftt not be thought Utat even India, with its developed land system, 
taxes to very great extent Unearned increment. 
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duty if its value was no higher than its market value for 
agricultural purposes only. The unSeveloped land duty was 
not applicable to any land whose site value did not exceed 
£60 per acre. In 1920 a Select Committee reported. The cost 
of the valuation of land amounted to £2,178,397, and the total 
revenue for the first four years from the increased value, the 
undeveloped land duties, and the reversion duty amounted to 
£1,390,000. On account of the disappointing yield the land 
value duties were abandoned in 1920, and the mineral rights 
duty alone continued in March 1924. The question, however, 
was again under consideration as a deputation was received by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 26th of March 1924, 
which urged the introduction of a measure for the taxation of 
land values accompanied by a simplification of the valuation 
and the re-eq)iipment of the Valuation Department. The 
deputation urged on behalf of the public that early steps should 
be taken to impose a levy upon the social economic vajpe of the 
land which was now appropriated by individuals. The Chancellor 
of the ExchequSr (of the Labour Government) agreed with the 
deputation as to the theory, the justice, and the necessity for 
the rating and taxation of land values, and said that it was a 
reform to be carried out at a fitting moment. He announced 
hb his Budget speech that Government would introduce a bill 
to tax land values and to reorganise the Land Valuation 
Department. Some countries have not considered taking in 
the form of a tax a share of the unearned increment, nor have « 
they taxed unimproved land as in .^ustralia and New Zealand. 
The recent movements in not a few pountries show that this 
is now receiving notice. It is at times difficult to say how far 
land has risen in value owing'to “ improvenjents ”, and how 
far^it has risen apart from sucl# improvements. If a heavy 
tax is placed on improvements it may check the development 
of the land.* *It is also, sometimes ^id that a special tax of this 
natufe on lahd is inequitable as it taxes oite class of investors, 
\iaffiely, those investing in land. It is 'claimed that “ in view 
of the fact that the legislature has for a long time by repeated 
enactments compelled trustees, institutions, mutual societies, 
and other bodies and persons who ‘are in a’ fiduciary position 
towards a vast multitude of the most dependent and hapless 
» Chapter XX. p. ^22. < \ 
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portion of the people, to invest the funds whicli they hold on 
their behalf in a limited' class of specified securities, «f which 
real property is the most important item, it would be a grave 
breach of public trust and good faith to so specially tax and 
penalise that particular class of property as to seriously reduce 
its valve, ^hcn and where it cannot be shown that the owners 
of such property are not, in respect of it, contributing a reasonable, 
equitable, and full share towards the public revenues of the 
community, local and national There is, however, little in 
this argument, especially if the tax falls on surplus due to luck 
as in the scheme of Mr.'tUoyd George in 1909. There is nothing 
unfair in imposing a special tax on an increase of wealth due 
not to good management or foresight but to a stroke of good 
fortune. Such a tax would not discourage production, and 
moreover, there is the necessity for the State to get revenue, 
and it is only fair that a j)art of the surplus should go to the 
State pjimarily in regard to urban sites. There can be to this 
proposal no objection in principle. 

• 

• • 

5. The Taxation ok Corporations 

.\nother form of the taxation of surplus which is widely 
prevalent in the United States is the taxation of corporatigijs.'' 
In many ways the taxation of ci^porations may be looked on as 
taxation of business, but it is jireferable to ^regard it as a tax 
on corporation surplus. Many of these corporations, especially 
those of a monopolistic j|ature, show profits greater than are 
required to attract capitaUand to maintain production. Govern¬ 
ments confer certain ’special privileges or a franchise on a 
corporation, and by • this the corporation possesses certain 
advantages or privileges.® ,When as a result the earnings of. 
the corporatioo are in excess of a reasonable return oil the 
amount invested in the, *gal estate, machinery, or other 
property, and when this excess is nut attributable 40 any 
other cause except its corporate charter, it is only justathat'' 
corporations should be taxed for the additional privileges they 
enjoy over individuals. All things considered, it has been 

I Sir Thomas Whittaker. O^m^rahip, Tenure, and Taxation of Land, p. 485. 
Mac.' ni ll an & Co., l»ndon, 1914. 

* Fo^the taxation of ^orporationa, aee Seligroan, Eaaaya in Taxation, 
chapte|r vi..viii., 9ti| edition,*Macmillan. 1921. 
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considered advisable to classify the taxation of corporations under 
the taxation of surplus, although much may be said against 
this procedure. It is one largely of convenience. Henry C. 
Adams believes “ the corporation tax and the monopoly problem 
are closely allied, and no satisfactory adjustment of corporate 
taxation can be expected except it be made under the ipduence 
of some general theory respecting the solution of the monopoly 
problem These corporations possess certain rights, such as 
the right to be a corporation, and thereby to use the corporation 
name, to sue and bo sued as a corporation, and also the right 
to do or to act. Limited liability and juristic personality are 
some of the privileges which corporations enjoy. There is a third 
group of special privileges, which includes good-will and the right 
to use public streets for transit by tramway and other companies, 
etc. The tax may be levied on the net receipts, which constitute 
the best index of tax-paying ability. In America railways and 
other transportation companies are taxed by a special boprd. If 
the railways spread through, as they do, several States, relative 
mileage is usualljt taken as the basis^ of apportionment of the 
receipts. Banks, insurance companies, and land associations are 
also assessed, as are mining and other monopoly companies, to¬ 
gether with public utility monopolies, such as electric lighting and 
gaS.‘ For State purposes a tax on earnings or on capital or loans 
received within the State may be taken as a guide, except for 
railways, for which relative mileage is a better test. No distinc¬ 
tion should be made between domestic and foreign corporations. 
If the corporation is taxed on propertp', the property outside the 
State should be exempted. The main point which we are here 
concerned with is the question of obtaining a share of the surplus 
which results from the existence of the corporation. The modem 
tendency is to tax corporations on their income,® but Japan taxes 
them on their excess incomes. Opinion is not unanimous as to 
whether the corporation tax should be' Commonwealth or Federal 
in the United States. Some authorities, such as Adams, hold 
it^hbuld be exclusively a source of State "revenue, while others, 
like Seligman, think it should be Federal rather than local. He 
therefore proposefe Federal administration with State apportion¬ 
ment of the tax. 

> The Seitnct of Financet p. 453 (New Yorl': Henry Holt & C '.)• 

* Chapter XXI. 
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In Great Britain thrae was a corporation tax from 1920, 
when the Finance Act of that year charged (1) all British com¬ 
panies carrying on any trade or business, and (2) foreign companies 
carrying on any trade or business in the United Kingdom so far 
as those profits arose in the United Kingdom. The tax was 
5 per c««t «f the profits. Limited liability companies alone were 
liable to this tax, but many public utility companies and building 
societies were exempted. Public utility companies, like gas, 
water, electricity, tramway, hydraulic power, dock, canal, or rail¬ 
way undertakings, whose prices for services rendered or dividends 
distributed are limited ^y an Act of Parliament, were excluded 
from the scope of the Act. The chargeable profits included 
income from immovable property and investments, but excluded 
interest on loans and royalties paid to persons other than those 
having a controlling interest in the company. Interest on 
certain Government securities, profits of industrial and provident 
societies arising from trade with their own members, and societies 
for house-purchase for members were excluded from liability to 
^he tax by the Finance Act 1921. Interest on mortgages was 
allowed for while computing the profits of companies, half or 
more of whose gross income was derived from rents or profits of 
lands and tenements in the United Kingdom. The first £500, 
of the profits of companies was ^ree from tax. Excess PrdHts 
Duty was deducted while computing profits for purposes of the 
Corporation Profits Duty. The number of assessments in 1920- 
1921 was 11,259, and 39,395 in 1921-22. The net receipts 
amounted to £701,777 in|l920-21 and £17,704,395 in 1921-22. 
This corporation duty was in addition to the income tax under 
Schedule D. The coyjoration profits tax has been abolished 
since 1st .July 1924 in order to further the development of trade. 
The corporation profits tax Aiould not be confused with th^ cor-' 
poration duty imposed by the Customs jand Inland Revenue Act 
of 1885 as a stamp duty b)f w^y of compensation to the revenue 
for the non-liability to death duties of certain property vested in .. 
bodies corporate or Incorporate. Thp corporation duty" was 
levied at the rate of S per cent on themet annual value, income, 
or profits accrued in respect of real or personal property vested 
in siiph bodies.* Corporation taxation exists also in Switzerland, 
Genna^, and in Canada. In Manitoba there is a corporation 
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taxation Act which provides for a tax pn the head office and the 
branches of a bank, on insurance companies, and on trust com¬ 
panies. In Japan corporations are taxed only on their income, 
and this forms part of the system of income tax. The Federal 
Government in the United States taxes corporations by means of 
the general income tax only. The development of Ifie dfaxation 
of corporations in the United States is of interest. Previous to 
the introduction of the general corporation tax, attempts were 
made to reach corporation incomes by the property tax with the 
assessment of real and personal property by local officials. When 
the defects of this .system were recognised a special board was 
appointed to assess transportation companies, especially railways, 
and the basis of taxation was changed from property to volume 
of business, value of stocks and bonds, and other elements sup¬ 
posed to indicate taxable capacity in the case of banks, insurance 
companies, and public service corporations. Railways were 
taxed on many bases. There was general chaos in regand to this 
form of taxation. The chief methods followed were : (1) The 
property tax with local assessment, (3) the ad valorem system of 
valuing tangible property and privileges, (.3) the taxing of both 
debentures, bonds or stocks or shares, and (4) the taxation of 
.gross or net earnings. The basis of taxation of corporations may 
Kb'grouped under the general ^jeadings property, volume of busi¬ 
ness, and earnings. For the assessment of property the origmal 
cost, the cost of ‘reproduction, and the par or market value of 
stocks and bonds were suggested as a possible basis. But the 
original cost bears no relation to prestot value, the cost of repro¬ 
duction includes many uncertain factons, the par value is only 
nominal, and the market value is a shiftjng basis, highly specu- 
Idbive, and very often it includes non-dividend-paying stocks or 
abates. The volume of business as basis of taxation is in many 
respects a clumsy way of levying taxes. This inciudes a diversity 
of commodities and services, and although the business may be 
large, it may not be invariably lucrative. In the case of banks 
and insurance companies, however, the volume of business may 
represent an equitable basis of assessment. *Gross earnings should 
not be the basis of taxation, as due allowance should be made for 
necessary current operating expenses. Net earnings constitute 
the ideal basis for taxation. Several ingenious methods hjive been 
devised for evaluating the franchise or privileges of corp^itions. 
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but these are more or less makeshifts, and will disappear with the 
advent of scientific methods of taxation. A general corporation 
tax based on capital or income now obtains in many of the States 
of the United States of America. This tax should not, of course, 
be confused with the tax on corporate charters, which is, in fact, 
a fee foi),thg privilege of incorporation. Most of the local bodies 
tax corporations on the basis of their real estate. The Com¬ 
monwealth or State Governments sometimes tax corporations 
both on property and debts, property and income, and property 
and stock, but, as these are not interchangeable terms, there is 
no unjust double taxation. If both corporations and holders of 
stocks and bonds were to be taxed, the question of double 
taxation would arise. The general procedure is to tax cor¬ 
porations and to exempt the individual on his income from 
corporate investments. Some States tax all corporations 
without excejition, while others limit the tax to certain kinds of 
corporations only. In the latter there is scope for the amortisation 
of the tax, but in the former the tax cannot be discounted. 

0. Kxcbss Profits Taxation 

1 iio third main class of taxation of surplus is the excess profits 
duty, which is charged on profits of trading concerns and not*ofi 
individuals. In the late War very great demands were made on 
certain businesses, especially those engaged ins the manufacture 
of munitions, and profits were made by firms which were able to 
take advantage of these ex<Jpptional circumstances. Such profits 
were far above the pre-^ar level and far higher than what were 
required to maintain output. The amount of tax was determined 
not by the total profits but by the profits in excess of a certain 
standard. In short, the taxiAion of this was a tax on profijs in 
excess of a presSribed return on capital. ^ 

In 1863, during the American Civil War, the Sthte of Georgia 
levied a tax from 5 to 25 per cent on profits in excess of 8 p?f cent 
on capital stock. In tfie early part of 1915, when Germany%iaf 
importing food supplies from Scandinavia, the tax was introduced 
there, and shortly afterwards in Great Britain, fiAt as a munitions 
levy ^nd subsequently as an excess profits duty. Seldom has the 
fashion of imitation been so evident in taxation, for in less than 
two yegIrB, i.e. in h917, mbre than a dozen countries adopted this 
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system of taxation. The two main problems which confronted 
all countries were (1) the determination of normal rates of profits 
beyond which the surplus was liable to a special tax ; and (2) 
the method of taxing this excess. The excess profits duty proper, 
as in Great Britain, was purely a temporary measure and was 
discontinued in 1921. If the tax is purely a tempor«ry,aneaaure, 
it is possible to take the profits of a particular period as the 
standard. If, on the other hand, the tax is to continue for a 
period as part of the general tax system, it is better to fix the 
minimum percentage above which all profits will be taxed. In, 
for example, the United States (whickf followed Canada’s plan) 
pre-War profits were disregarded. A tax on the net income of 
partnerships and corporations in excess of 8 per cent of the actual 
capital invested was imposed. To this we shall again refer. 

In order not to affect detrimentally production, the normal 
rate of profits should not be pitched at too low a level. Evasion 
and wasteful production may take place unless the rate t>f duty is 
kept low. It is said that excess profits duties stimulate extrava¬ 
gant expenditure on account of the fjct that allowances are made 
for expenditure. This has sometimes been taken as a reason 
which counteracts the splendid productivity of such forms of 
taxation. Other criticisms of the tax were (1) that it was 
Kliuted to a small number of business concerns and therefore was 
unequal; (2) the tax was said to be complex; (3) it was also alleged 
to be uncertain; (4) that it pressed more heavily on such industries 
as construction, manufacturing, and mining than it did on > 
companies with more stable eamings^uch as banka; and (6) that 
the tax was passed on with additions the consumers. These 
reasons have only to be stated in order to show their invalidity. 
Frovided the tax is not pitched at too higt a lev§l, and has normal 
exepiptions and reliefs with efficient administration, this form of 
taxation of surplus is, undoubtedly good. Hild there been a 
duty or not, full monopoly prices would have been imposed, and 
it was only' when the duty gave an opportunity for charging 
* 0101:6 by the threat of checking supply thah it raised prices directly. 

The taxation of surpips in this form in Great Britain was first 
done, M already noted, under the Munitions Levy, or more correctly 
the Munitions Exchequer Payments. The Munitions Lerjy was 
imposed on controlled establishments as a bargain/ between 
labour, capital, and the State for the prbductioti of war ^terials. 
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Labour accepted certain conditions prejudicial to its interests for 
the sake of increased production, and capital in its turn agreed to 
hand over to the State its profits in excess of the average of the 
two pre-War years plus one-fifth of the same profits. This levy 
was restricted to certain controlled concerns only, but these were 
liable tot^^thf excess profits duty subsequently imposed or the 
Munitions Levy, whichever was higher. The Munitions Levy 
ceased with Slst December 1916. The excess profits duty 
was imposed by the Finance Act of 1916 with the definite object 
of raising revenue, and unlike the Munitions Levy affected all 
trades and businesses, including agency, carried on inside or out¬ 
side the country by those persons who were resident in the United 
Kingdom. Agriculture, offices, or employments, professions and 
commercial travellers were exempted from the scope of the tax. 
The norma! standard was based on the average profits of the 
business in the beet two out of the last three pre-War years. 
Where t^ere had been only two years of pre-War trading, the 
standard was the average profits of those two years. Where there 
had been only one year of pfe-War trading, the slandard was of 
that year. If there were no pre-War years a percentage upon 
the capital employed was taken. Assets were valued at cost 
after allowing for wear and tear, investments outside the business 
were excluded, and debentures and other loan capital wefe* 
deducted as liabilities from the assets. After the Slst December 
191 ill £600 was added to the percentage standeft'd for each pro¬ 
prietor working full time in the business. The percentage rates 
for companies and other coi|porate bodies were 6 up to the Slat 
December 1916, and after l^hat date in the case of business having 
one or more pre-War years 6 per cent. In the case of a business 
having less than one pre-\Var year', or a business commenced since"^ 
the War, 9 per cent increased b/ 2 per cent for accoimting periijds 
after Slst March ftl9 was fixed. In the ca^e of private companies 
these were 7, 8, and 11 per cent,^ the last ctise incre&ed b y 2 p er 
cent for accounting periods after Slst December 19f9. Special 
percentage rates were granted, not to individuals but to trades^*” 
a whole, by a Board .of Referees specsially appointed by the 
Treasury. The differentiation between private ^rms and cor- 
porate bodies was made in order to equalise the incidence of the 
duty. Remuneration paid to the directors and managers of 
corporat^ns was d#ducte^ from profits, but no deduction on 
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account of remuneration to proprietojrs^or partners was allowed in 
private businesses. Certain classes of trade to which special risk 
attached were given an increased percentage rate, and the 
profits of companies were computed on the same principle as for 
income tax purposes, with certain exceptions. Income derived 
from investments (except in the exceptional case o{.,ins<e8tment 
concerns) was excluded from the computation of profits. The 
exceptions were (1) a deduction on accoimt of interest on borrowed 
money, (2) the restriction of the remuneration of directors and 
managers to the amount paid in the pre-War year unless the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue decided otherwise, (3) allowances 
in respect of depreciation and postponement of repairs due to the 
War, and (4) adjustments according to the variation of capital 
in the pre-War years and in the subsequent accounting period. 
A statutory allowance of £200 for every business, subject to a 
maximum of £800 for small businesses, was made before fixing the 
excess profits. Profits below the standard in any one accounting 
period could also be set off against the excess profits in another. 
This right was denied to the succespors of the business owners, 
but the Finance Act of 1922 extended the privilege to cases where 
the successor was the husband, wife, ancestor, or lineal descendant 
of the previous owner of the business. The rate of duty was as 
*htgh as 80 per cent from Ist Jamiary 1917 to 31st December 1918. 
It was never lower than 40 per cent, the rate during 1919. 
When the duty' was discontinued from 1921 it was arranged 
to allow relief in respect of a heavy drop in the values of traders’ 
stocks. In no case was liability fo<? duty to continue after the 
4th August of that year. The FinanceAct of 1922 provided that 
the payment of the outstanding arrears of excess profits duty 
'might be spread over five years of quarterly instalments with 
simple interest at 4^ per cent per aAnum. The duty was collected 
by the Commissioners qf Inland Revenue, and payment was made 
two months'after the notice of' a&essment, although the Com¬ 
missioners were empowered to accept payment by instalments in 
"smtable cases. Discounts at varying rates were allowed on pre¬ 
payment, and certain Government seousitios issued during the 
War were accepted in satisfaction of the duty. Although the 
administration of the Act was centralised in the Commissioners of 
Income Tax, the main work was entrusted to H.M. Inspectors of 
Taxes. Certain rights of appeal werd permitted to the General 
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Commissioners of Income TajF and to the Special Commissioners of 
Income Tax, and on points of law either party might appeal to the 
courts of law on certain specific points of dispute. There was a 
Board of Referees appointed by the Treasury, from whom also 
there was an appeal on points of law to the courts. 

The Excess Mineral Rights Duty was complementary to the 
Excess Profits Duty, and was levied at the same rate. The 
owners of mineral royalties were taxed on the excess over the 
royalty paid in the pre-War years. The duty was only imposed 
in those cases where the rate of mineral royalty varied according 
to the selling price of thd minerals. 

In New Zealand the excess profits tax was brought into 
operation in 1916. This was found inequitable and otherwise 
unsatisfactory, and a system of progressive land taxation, together 
with a higher income tax and a new special War tax on incomes 
over a fixed amount, was adopted in 1917. The War Time 
Profits Tax of Australia came into force on 22nd September 1917, 
and ceased to exist on 1st July 1919. The standard for calculat¬ 
ing the excess profits was taken to be either the average profits of 
two of the three years before 4th August 1917, or 10 per cent of the 
capital employed in a business. The year of assessment was the 
War-tune financial year 1st July to 30th June. For 1915-16 
the rate of tax was 60 per cent, and for subsequent years 76 {Tef 
cent. Legislation based on similar principles was enacted in the 
other Dominions, but was temporary only. • 

In India, under the Act of 1919, income from agriculture, 
offices, or employments ai*i professions mainly dependent on 
personal qualifications jirere exempt from liability to excess 
profits duty, as also any business paying similar duty in the 
United Kingdom or of which the profits did not exceed thirty 
thousand rupees. The duty lelriable was 60 per cent of the amqunt 
by which the profits in the accounting periqd exceeded the standard 
profits which were ordinarily*cafoulated at the rate of 10 per cent 
of the capital of the business. The assesses, however, could 
exercise the option of calculating the standard profits according’ 
to certain prescribed methods. The collector was entrusted with 
the power of making allowances for special circumstances caused 
by a change in the constitution of the partnership, postponement 
of renewals, and repairs owing to the War, exceptional deprecia¬ 
tion, The lynount'charged as excess profits duty was 
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deducted from profits before assessiii^ income tax as in Groat 
Britain. Excess profits duty was not levied if super tax was 
charged. The higher of the two taxes alone was chargeable. 

In the United States the excess profits tax was confined at 
first to profits directly traceable to war, but it was later on 
extended to all concerns.* The tax, as has been,.n^d, was 
levied on profits in excess of 8 per cent of the actual capital, with 
an exemption of $6000 for individuals and partnerships and 
$3000 for corporations. Profits below 20 per cent, but above this 
minimum of the invested capital, were taxed at 20 per cent, and 
those in excess of 20 per cent at 40 per 4;ent. The tax extended 
to all trades and businesses, including professions and occupa¬ 
tions, but beginning with 1918 the tax was only confined to 
corporations, excluding personal-service corporations (i.e. those 
whose income is to be ascribed primarily to the activities of the 
personal owners or stock-holders who are themselves regularly 
engaged in the active conduct of the affairs of the corporation, 
and in which capital, whether invested or borrowed, is not a 
material income-producing factor), winch were taxed substantially 
as partnerships. The object of this was that, as the American 
income tax falls more lightly on corporations than upon other 
taxpayers, the tax should fall equally. Under the income tax 
the entire income or profit of an individual is subject to normal 
tax and surtaxes, which extend to as high as 60 per cent whether 
the income is spent or reinvested, but the corporation does not 
pay income surtaxes, and its stock-holders only pay surtaxes on 
the profits which are distributed, ft was repealed in 1921, as, 
according to the Secretary to the Treasury, it encouraged waste¬ 
ful expenditure, put a premium on over-capitalisation and a 
penalty on energy and enterprise, and it confirmed old imder- 
takipgs in their monopolies. Theiduty as levied in the United 
States was indeed open to these criticisms. In Japan the 
taxation of excess incomes forms part of the income tax system. 
When the income of a corporation for any business year exceeds 
T\) pet cent of the average amount of paid-up capital and reserves, 
that part of income exceeding 10 per cent is taxed at 4 per cent, 
20 per cent at lu per cent, and 30 per cent at 20 per cent. 

^ Excess Profits Tax (Act of 3rd March 1917); War Excess ^ro^ts Tax 
(Act of 3rd October 1917) ; War Profits and Excess Profits Tax Act (Act of 
24th Februaz7 1019). 
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In itself, the excess profits tax is a good tax, and when again 
levied should obviate, as tar as possible, the weak points of the 
American Act, esjjecially in respect of (1) a fixed percentage of 
profits (which should not be calculated on subscribed but on 
paid-up capital) ; (2) the allowances on account of expenditure 
without ,?fiifiient check ; and (3) the same allowance of normal 
profits for old and new ventures. 

In the subsequent chapters we shall deal with indirect 
taxation. 



CHAPTER XXV 

INDIRECT TAXATION—OENEriilL PRINCIPLES 

Indirect versus Direct Taxation 

1. From direct taxation we turn to indirect taxation. Here wo 
are faced with the old controversy between direct and indirect 
taxation. “I never can think”, said a great Scotsman,* “of 
direct and indirect taxation except as I should think of two 
attractive sisteis who have been introduced into the gay world of 
London, each with an ample fortune, both having the same 
parentage—for the parents of both I believe to be Necessity and 
Invention—differing only as sisters may differ, as where one is of 
dighter and another of darker complexion, or where there is some 
variety of manner, the one *oeing more free and open, and the 
other somewhatj more shy, retiring, and insinuating. I cannot 
conceive any reason why there should be any unfriendly rivalry 
between the admirers of these two damsels; and I frankly own, 
whether it be due to a lax sense of moral obligation or not, that 
as a Chancellor of the Exchequer, if not as a Member of this 
•House, I have always thought it not ordy allowable but even an 
act of duty to pay my addresses Jo them both. I am therefore 
as between direct and indirect taxation perfectly impartial. But 
then I mustr say, that with regard to the remission of indirect 
taxes,’ I hope that the memorable history of the last twenty years * 
•• iwEl never be forgotten; for I do not scruple to state that if you 
look to its economical profits on the one hand, and then to its 
political, social, and moral results on the other, it is difficult to 
know which to give the palm in point of magnitude. If we had 

* Gladstone. Financial Statement. 1861. JIansard, vol. cixii. p. 584. 

* When the number of indirect taxes was greatly 'educed (see below). 
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not gained one single shilling by the remission of indirect taxation 
it would have been worth having for the sake of the manner in 
which it has knit together the interests and feelings of all classes 
of the community from one end of the country to the other< 
If, on the other hand, it had had nothing to do with any question 
of moraj^a^d social results, still the merely economical results in 
promoting the material well-being of the people have been so 
signal and extraordinary that we may well rejoice to have lived 
in a period during which it has been our happy lot to take part in 
bringing about such changes. But, Sir, there cannot be a grosser 
delusion than the supposition that the work of Parliament, during 
the period I have named, has been to destroy indirect taxation. 
The hand of Parliament has wrought a pruning—not to destroy 
the tree but to strengthen the stock. The aim of the operation 
has been to give it greater size and vigour ; and the consequence 
is that at this moment, when indirect taxation has been destr<yred 
as the f^hionablc phrase is, not once but four or five times over, 
indirect taxation is larger and more productive—I do not mean in 
this particular year, but in any ordinary yea!t, and upon the 
average of the last two or three years—than at any former period 
of our history. Its condition recalls to my mind the tree of 
gold<si leaves which has been described by Virgil, from which 
his hero was ordered to pluck a branch, and on whose* 
trunk, the moment one branch had been plucked, another 
to3k its place.” , 

The Importance op Indirect Taxation 

2. Indirect taxes have already been defined,' and we have 
seen that while indir^t taxes are normally collected from the 
home manufacturer, as for instance in the case of excise duties,, 
or from the importer or exporter as in customs duties, th^ are 
shifted on to the shoulders pfHhe consufiier in the shape of higher 
prices for the goods consumed. Since much direch taxaShin flies 
over the heads of wage'camers, Gfovemments in all countriesdiai’^e 
had to depend on indirect taxes for a large part of their revenue. 
The direct taxation of wages is usually prohibitive on account of 
the cost of collection, and Wages contain a taxable element. The 
amount for which a labourer offers his services and the amount 
* Vide Chapter XVIII. 
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on which he and hk family can subsist are two entirely different 
things. With the development of dirSct taxation in the present 
cedtury, especially since the Great War, the proportion of revenue 
raised from indirect taxes in some countries has decreased. This 
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isbsiaticeably so in Great Britain and in the Federal revenues of 
the United States. Indirect taxes before, the War were 62-2 
per cent of the total tax revenue in the former and 89 per cent in 
the latter. To-day the percentages dre 40-2 per cent and 30'6 
per cent.' In other countries, while direct taxation hasdavelbped, 
' /.«. for 1921—22. For detailed figuredMe Tab^ XII. App. , 
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indirect taxation has increased even in greater proportion. This 
is due mainly to higher t&xation in excise and to the spread of 
protection in import duties. In India before the War indirect 
taxation was 63-1 per cent of the total tax revenue ; to-day it is 
36 per cent, owing to a large increase in customs duties and in 
excise d.utiga.* The preceding tables show the distribution _of 
indirect taxation in the United Kingdom and India. 

It will be seen that in India for the most recent year 46-0 
per cent of tax revenue was from direct taxation and 66-0 per 
cent from indirect taxation. In Great Britain the corresponding 
figures were 59-8 per cent and 40-2 per cent. If indirect taxation 
be divided into (a) that derived from necessaries,* and (b) luxuries 
or sumptuary articles, the 55-0 per cent for India under indirect 
taxation would show that 9-9 per cent came from taxes on luxury, 
and 45-1 per cent from necessaries. In Great Britain the figures 
are 6-7 per cent and 33-5 per cent. There was no rule that there 
should be 50 per cent direct taxation and 60 per cent indirect. 
Attention must be given to local circumstances, especially the 
ability to pay taxation. The reduction, for exaihple, of indirect 
taxation often gave more spending power to the generality of 
the population, and this might lead to investment of money or 
capital as if the reduction was made in direct taxation. If the 
reduction was spent in increased spending power it meant, ceteritf 
paribus, more trade. 

As compared with the pre-War year, indireci taxation is now 
,of less importance on account of the development of direct 
taxation in the following co^tries : * 

Great Britain. 

Australia. 

Canada.^ 

New Zealand. 

France. •, 

U.S.A. 

Japan. 

> See Table XXIV. App. , 

* Only tea, co6Fee, sugar, and salt have been included. 

• See Table XXIV. AV>p. 
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The Case for iNDiREgT Taxation, 

*'3. To the financier indirect taxes are invariably tempting. 
By these he can reach the poorer classes on whom it is difiicult, 
if not altogether impossible, to levy direct taxes. That is one 
great argument in favour of indirect taxes. In the second 
place, many indirect taxes have great financial virtues^ they are 
productive, and to the Finance Minister, who has to get revenue 
with as little fuss as possible, that is of first importance. They 
are also convenient and less irritating than direct taxes. Thus 
a large revenue can be raised with little^jrotest. This sometimes 
tends to promote extravagance. Thirdly, it is expedient to have 
balance between direct and indirect taxation. Indirect taxation, 
therefore, prevents exclusive concentration on the important 
direct taxes and preserves the golden rule that the collection of a 
State’s revenue should be on as broad a basis as possible. Too 
heavy taxation, direct or indirect, at any point or points will 
tend to evasion, and to the interference with and the'crippling 
of industry. When Sir Robert Peel abolished over 600 customs 
duties and reduced over 1000, the decrease in the annual custoilis 
revenue of the United Kingdom was in the long run comparatively 
small. The taxation of raw materials and of goods that aided 
•production was gradually done away with, as these were hard to 
collect and expensive in theiP effects on the consumer, who has to 
pay in addition Jx) price for the tax and the interest on th» tax 
advanced by the producer. An excise on iron and steel would 
raise the price of one of the essential articles of production, and 
should for revenue purposes be avoi<fed in favour of articles ready 
for direct consumption. In short, the greater the complexity of 
•indirect taxation, the greater the evasion, and the greater the 
tendency to a large part of the ^ield being swallowed up in the 
cost of collection. Direct taxes are on the whole cheaper to 
collect than indirect ta^ces.* Th.®cpst of collection of income tax 
is especially low. Thus in India it was 1-2 per cent of the receipts 
•in«1921—22, while indirect taxes were more expensive to collect. 
Customs in the same year formed l-S per cent and excise 7-1 
per cent. The cost of collection of customs in the United States 
was 3-04 per cent as against 1-03 per cent for internal revenue, 
70 per cent of which was direct taxation in the year ^dbd 30th 
June 1922. , jO Chapter^CXlI. 
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Indirect Taxes Reqressive 

4. In a workman’s family budget the expenditure on articles 
indirectly taxed, such as tea, sugar, salt, and spirits, is relatively 
greater than in the family budgets of the well-to-do. No allow¬ 
ance is of pourse made, as in the case of direct taxation, for 
family rMponsibility. The head of a family has to pay mere 
than the bachelor and no differentiation can be made between 
earned and investment income. Indirect taxation is regressive 
in character, and ordinarily falls more heavily on the poor than 
on the rich, because the poor are the largest consumers. The 
burden then varies inversely with ability. If a specific duty is 
levied, say at so much per lb. regardless of quality, there may be 
double differentiation against the poor. Thus a tax of eightpence 
on each pound of imported tea would be 33J per cent on tea 
valued at two shillings, and only 13 J per cent on tea valued 
at five shillings. In such cases indirect taxation is doubly 
regressive. 

• The Imposition op Indirect Taxes 

6. The general rules governing the imposition of indirect 
taxes are as follows : The taxes should be laid on articles which 
are largely consumed and for which the demand is inelastic, 
an increase in the tax should noC curtail to any large extent 
consumption. The tax, moreover, should ba easily collected. 

, The pr^uction of the goods should not be scattered in the 
hands of small producers, the administration of the tax would 
then be too difficult aq,d too burdensome. If these conditions 
obtain, the net yield of the tax should be great. During the 
Napoleonic Wars, and “before Huskisson’s views gained general 
support in England, these simple canons were frequently forgotten. ' 
It is true that the number of commodities capable of satisfying 
all these conditions, or e\ssil» two of them, is rtot large. In 
most countries they are confined to such arttcles TEs tea, , 
sugar, tobacco, spirits," wines, salt, and, as in Germany bSfcflfe 
the War, on food-grains imported. The articles taxed will vary 
from country to country according to the conhumption of the 
inhabitants of the ooun&y. Otherwise the productivity of 
these taxes would sufier and the State would not get the 
maxinmm reveniy with\he minimum effort. During the War, 
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attempts were made to tax all kinds of luxuries, but it was 
found extremely difficult to define luxuries. Clothing, shoes, 
etc.,, become articles of luxury when bought by the individual 
for his own use in large numbers. When the expensive grades 
of goods were taxed, it forced consumers to buy the cheaper 
ones. Cost of collection and evasion had also to b^ c^jinsidered. 
In France luxury taxation has not been successful, and the 
turnover tax * on all expenditure, whether on necessary or 
unnecessary articles, has taken its place. The main criticism 
of the taxation of necessaries, including conventional necessaries, 
is that the burden falls more heavily dn the poor than on the 
rich, just as taxes on luxuries press heavily on the rich. If 
the taxation of necessaries is extended too far the poorer classes 
will suffer, and it is for this reason that Labour Governments 
favour direct rather than indirect taxation. The first Labour 
Gtovemment in Great Britain reduced in its first Budget (1924) 
indirect taxes, including all the food duties, especially those on 
tea, coffee, chicory, sugar, dried fruits, sweetened table waters, 
and abolished others, such as the inhabited house duty, while 
leaving the main direct taxes—income tax and death duties— 
as they were. The Corporation Profits Duty was, however, 
repealed. 

SWMMARY 

6. All things •considered, indirect taxes are good taxes* in 
tax systems when they are productive, convenient, and approxi¬ 
mately equitable. They are paid wi^i less irritation than direct 
taxes. Revenue can be raised in multi|ariou8 ways by indirect 
taxation, and the basis of taxation is thus broadened, the 
Concentration on the main dire'et taxes becoming unnecessary. 
As already noted, the taxation ^f necessaries may be quite 
justified, especially in Iqss wealthy countries. Their exemption 
should only be permitted if otb5r*objects equally good from 
the j)omt of View of productivity and convenience are available. 
The policy underlying this taxation must vary with the conditions 
of each country. Italy’s .salt monopoly is undoubtedly taxation, 
and her octrois'on food, etc., even for State purposes, are on 
necessaries. Similarly, the taxation of sugar, salt, and matches 
in France is of this cat^ory. • 

^ See below. Chapter XXvfl. sect. 4 , 
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CUSTOMS DUTIES 

1. General Economic Considerations 

Sea and land customs duties are earlier in origin than excise 
duties. In Adam Smith’s words, “ The duties of customs are 
much more ancient. They seem to have been called customs, 
as denoting customary payments which had been in use from 
time immemorial. They appear to have been,originally con¬ 
sidered as taxes upon the profits of merchants.” * In the 
Roman Empire we read of customs duties in the provinces 
which usually did not exceed 6 per cent ad valorem. In 
mediaeval Europe we find export duties and later import duties ^ 
as a source of revenue. For a long time special customs were 
levijd on goods passing between England and Scotland. The 
transit duty may, in fact, be regarded as it ii^ to-day between 
• British India and Native States as a customs duty. The ruling 
prince or chief charges duties on goods passing into his state, 
not merely for services rendered, such as protecting the goods 
of the importer or exporter, but as a source of indirect taxation. 

In Anglo-Saxon England we know that the king made a 
levy on goods through his shterilfis for the maintenance of«the 
Royal Household, and he prpbably had some revenue from 
foreign trade. The merchant, ‘speaking of the dignity jjf his 
profession, mentions th^t he is “ useful to the king and ^lis * 
nobles, to rich men and to common folk ”. In later years, 
subsequent to the Norman period, the king fixed duties on the 
export of wool fells (i.e. skins with the wool on them) and on 
leather In the Magna Charta these were called “ the ancient 

I Book chap. ii. part il. art. iv. 
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and equitable duties ” as compared with those on wine known 
as “ the new customs Tunnage and poundage were levied 
from the time of Edward I. (1302) for life, and were fixed at 
3d. on every pound of merchandise and 2s. on every tun of 
wine imported, also at various rates on exports. Customs sub¬ 
sidies were granted for short periods in addition to th^ hereditary 
duties, and the life grant of tunnage and poimdage. We shall 
see below how these duties were levied to promote, especially 
in the eighteenth century, home manufactures. 

Export duties were levied, as it was frequently thought that 
the foreigner would pay the tax. They*were sometimes imposed 
in order to prevent exports. Owing to the teaching of the 
mercantilists, export duties became less popular, as such duties 
were held to restrict exports. To-day export duties are no 
longer so popular. It is held that the exporter competing in 
foreign markets may find himself handicapped by the taxation 
of exports, and that if he is to continue exporting t^^e, taxed 
products he will have to pay the tax. If, however, as in India 
with raw jute and lac, and in Brazil with coffee, and Chile with 
nitrates, the taxing country has a monopoly or quasi-monopoly, 
and the demand is inelastic, the consumers abroad will ordinarily 
pay .the tax. Speaking generally, however, export duties are 
*\iitpopular, as they tend to^handicap the home producer, and 
owing to the rise in prices they may curtail output, while in the 
long period they* may lead to the development of other sources 
of supply or the use of substitutes. The main principle, then, is, 
that the home producer should nol^be penalised by an export 
duty, except when there is reasonable .probability that the tax 
will fall mainly, if not entirely, on the foreigner, and when 
“there is no apparent likelihood that the production of the 
oonjmodity in the coimtry exporting the article will be affected. 
Export duties for reveque purposes should, in sRort, be sparingly 
used, and infposed to a moderate degree only on those articles 
in wfiioh the taxing coimtry possesses a monopoly or quasi- 
ihonopoly.i 

For the converse reaspn import duties are increasingly popular. 
The advantage‘to home industry, coupled with the convenience 
and productiveness of the tax, tends to make import duti^ more 
and more prominent in customs systems. A tax on imports, as 
r For inoidence of export duties see i^apter JI^Vlll. p. 194, 
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we have already seen in discussing the incidence of imporlfduties,* 
may fall on the consumers fn the taxing country when the forei^ 
producer has alternative markets. If the taxing country is the 
only market, and if the demand for the article is elastic, the pro¬ 
ducer may be forced to bear the tax in order to preserve his 
business wilji the taxing country, but the supply will, other things 
being equal, be curtailed until prices recover, except, of course,' if 
monopoly prices have hitherto been made.* 

There are other economic considerations to be taken into 
account in discussing customs duties. It is not possible to gain a 
large revenue from custohis duties and at the same time to have 
protection. An import duty, if it is to be protective, caimot 
produce revenue. Similarly, taxes on dumped articles can never 
be relied on to produce revenue. As Adam Smith said, “ Taxes 
proposed with a view to prevent, or even to diminish, importation 
are evidently as destructive of the revenue of the customs as of 
the frggdom of trade Some coimtries, notably the United 
States, have attempted, not very successfully, to combine high 
protective duties with revenue duties. Protective duties have 
been placed on industries to be protected, such as the textile, 
iron, and steel industries, and revenue duties on tea, coffee, sugar. 


and tobacco. If the important consideration is revenue,.it is 
necessary that the commodities to selected for taxation shoalcf^ 
be those which are consumed in sufficient quantities to produce 
the*required revenue. In other words, articleswhich satisfy the 
, ordinary demands of life for the bulk of the population must be 
placed on the tariff lists. Jhese articles will vary in the case of 
each country. It is not^ possible, as suggested by J. S. Mill, to 
levy customs duties only on articles which are not produced in 
the country. The question of productiveness and economy,"' 
always to the fore with the ^nancier, must receive preferqpce. 

It is also at tim^s unavoidable to tax rqw materials. Taxes on 
raw silk, for example, may'liave the effect of tailing the con¬ 
sumers of silk goods. It will thus be possible to t&x in a non- . 
vexatious way the parficular class of consumers who wear*8i}k 
goods. 

If the aim is to protect home industries, othel" points have to 


• * .K«ie Chapter XVIII. 

* For incidence of inM^rt duties see Chapter XVIII. p. 192. 
WtaUh of Book IV. chap. ii. 
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be consinlered. Suppose it is necessary to protect wool and to 
encotirage woollen manufactures. ll would be then advan¬ 
tageous to add to the duty upon imported manufactured woollens 
a compensatory rate, i.e. a rate which should compensate home 
manufacturers for the rate already imposed upon the raw material 
imported. A protective duty is sometimes the best^ethod for 
the experiment of a young and rising industry. “ The nation ”, 
said List, “ must sacrifice and give up a measure of material 
prosperity in order to gain culture, skill, and powers of united 
production ; it must sacrifice some present advantages in order 
to ensure to itself future ones.” * “A sufficient period of incuba¬ 
tion must be allowed for in order to give capitalists confidence in 
the future profitableness of the business. In framing tariff lists, 
however, the doctrine of comparative costs, i.e. the relative 
cost of producing different goods in the home country, has to be 
considered, and industries have to be selected mainly on this 
basis.” * An import duty of a protective kind usually apts as a 
bonus or impetus to a home industry. At first it will lead to an 
increase in price in the country itself, but this may in the long 
run lead to a lower price as the industry becomes developed. A 
country may, as it is hoped in the case of India’s steel production, 
have such special facilities in the way of raw materials as to lead 
^ "large scale production o^ a key industry, such production 
having hitherto been prevented by the lower price of the imported 
article. It is neojssary to protect infant industries from untair 
foreign competition and to keep out the dumped article. Pro- . 
tection, too, may result in larger ecofiomies through production 
on a large scale. „ 

Public opinion deprecates any disposition on the part of a 
Ilree-trade country, such as Great Britain, to suggest to the 
Donyinions and India, or to a greatrand friendly republic, like the 
United States, what its fiscal policy should be. That is a matter 
of purely dontestic concern. Indeed" the Joint Select Committee 
on the Govetnment of India Bill recommended that “ nothing is 
mbrh likely to endanger the good relations between India and 
Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated 
from Whitehall “in the interests of the trade of Great Britain. 

^ Th^ NeUtonai Sy^iUm of PoUtuxtl Economyt p. 117 (Longmanfv Green & 
CJo., 1918). ^ 

* Caimes, Som* Leading Prineipl€9 of Political Bconovcy^ part iii ol^ap. ii. 
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That such a belief exi^ at the moment there can be no doabt. 
That there ought to.be no*room for it in the future is equally 
clear. India’s position in the Imperial Conference opened the 
door to negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire, 
but negotiation without power to legislate is likely to remain 
ineffective. ^ satisfactory solution of the question can only ^)e 
guaranteed by the grant of bberty to the Government of India 
to devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted to 
India’s needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. It 
cannot be guaranteed by statute without limiting the ultimate 
power of Parliament to cdntrol the administration of India, and 
without limiting the power of veto which rests in the Crown ; 
and neither of these limitations finds a place in any of the statutes 
in the British Empire. It can only, therefore, bo assured by an 
acknowledgement of a convention. Whatever be the right fiscal 
policy for India, for the needs of her consumers, as well as for 
her maqiffacturers, it is quite clear that she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australis, New 
Zqaland, Canada, and South Africa. In the opinion of the 
Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State should as far as 
possible avoid interference on this subject when the Government 
of India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they think 
that his intervention, when it does tpke place, should be limitai* 
to safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire or 
any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty’s 
jGovemment is a party.” * 


2. The Importance op Customs Revenue 

In the chief industrial countries the customs revenue is, with 
rare exceptions, pf relatively less importance in the total tax 
revenue than before the War. ^ This is especially so bj the United 
States and in Australia, where the development of dirqpt taaation 
has accounted for a part of this decrease. India is one of Ahq 
few countries which has considerably inereased the proportion 
of revenue since the War, owing to a rise fn duties ^ind the spread 
of the idea of protection to her industries. The following table 
• 

^ Report*on the Govemment^ India Bill from the Joint Select Committee, 
clanee 33, 10 (Goren^ent Pitting, Delhi, 1919). 
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shows the relative importance of customs before and'since the 
War. • 


Country. 

Porcentaffc of Customs 
ileveiiiie to Total 

Tax Revenue. 

Pre-War. 

P<»k\yap. 

Oroat Britain .... 

21-8 

15*8 

India. 

14-7 

26-1 

Australia ((’oininonuonith) 

76-3 

340 

Oanada (Dominion) 

81-2 

03-1 

Now Zealand .... 

•a7« 

31 1 

S. Africa (Union) 


32-4 

tr.S.A. (Fofloral) .... 

430 

U)-0 

Franco ...... 

lf»l) 

10-1 

Italy. 

130 

0-3 

Japan . 

loo 

4-7 


The greater proportion of customs duties is collected from a few 
articles. In the United Kingdom 90 per cent is collected from 
four articles, viz. tobacco, sugar, tea, and spirits. One of the 
many practical results of the pubhcation of the Wealth of Nations 
was the reduction of the number of dutiable articles by Huskisson, 
Peel, and Gladstone in the nineteenth century, when the revenue- 
yielding tariff was relieved^! the incubus of a large number of 
taxed articles. In India to-day 68 per cent of the total customs 
is collected from four articles, and the same may be said of certain 
other countries, such as the Dominions. 

« 

3. The Form of a ‘Tariff 

There is next the question' of ad valorem and specific duties. 
Aii ad valorem duty is a duty ejcpressed as a percentage of the 
value of the commodity, while specific duties are duties expressed 
as a definite sum to be paid for a definite measure or weight of the 
oommoSit})'. India, Canada, the United States, and Australia 
'nave mainly ad valorem customs duties, although in varying 
degrees. Ad valorem .^uties have been .abandoned in Germany 
and in some bther countries and specific duties have generally 
taken their place. The ad valorem duty in the United States 
depends, as in many other countries, on the declaration to be 
c^rmtersigned by the Consul in the bxportii^g country. During 
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the War experience showed that even under efficient supervision, 
it is not infrequently impossible to get thenctual market value of 
the goods at the time of exportation. In India forged documents 
were sometimes presented. But in India the system has worked 
better than in most countries, since ad valorem values as provided 
for under the Sea Customs Act are based on wholesale market 
prices.* the system, nevertheless, does undoubtedly lay a con¬ 
siderable amount of responsibility on the customs staff, but it 
provides for an automatic increase in revenue with the rise in 
prices, just as a specific duty provides against a fall in revenue 
when prices fall. It is iflso well known that it is more desirable 
that revepue should increase automatically than that the Govern¬ 
ment revenue should be maintained unaltered when a fall in 
prices occurs. Although the tariff in India is an ad valorem 
tariff, certain articles, such as salt, kerosene oil, spirits, and 
matches, are subject to specific duties, while other articles, 
mainljt.sugar, metals, silk, chemicals, and dyes, are assessed by 
means of the system known as tariff valuation, i.e. a combination 
<jf specific and ad valorem duties. The Government from time to 
time determine the value of the article under this tariff valuation 
sy.stem for purposes of assessment, and this value is then taken as 
the conventional value for the article in regard to the payment of* 
customs duty throughout the periofj, usually a year. This tdliff 
valuation system is equivalent to a system of specific duties 
adjusted from time to time to meet changes iit prices, the basis 
• being a uniform ad valorem rate. This system combines the 
advantages of specific a^ ad valorem duties. It has the 
• 

* Seotions 30 and 31 of Act VIII. of 1878, which read as follows : 

30. For the purposes o^this Act the real value shall be deemed to be~-> ^ 

** (a) the wholesale cash price, loss trade discount, for which goods of the * 
like kincLand quality arc^sold, or are capable of being sold, dft the 
time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may be, 
without any abatemen# dl^eduction whatever, ex^pt (in the case 
of goods imported) of the amount of the duties ^ayablV* <m the 
importation there^of, or * 

** (6) where such price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods m t&e 
like kind and quality could be delivei^d at such place, without any 
abatement or dSduction except as aferesaid. ^ 

** 31. Goods chargeable with duty upon the value thereof, but for which a 
siieoific^value is not fixed by law for the purpose of levying duties thereon, 
shall, without unnecessary delay, be examined by an Gfiioer of Customs. If 
it appears that the real value ^f such goods is correctly stated in the bi)l-of- 
entry or gfaipping-bilL^he goods shall be assessed in accordance therewith.*4 
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advantage of specific duties in that it relieves customs officials 
from often a difficult valuatioi;, as in'the case of the imports of 
manufactmed silk, which is difficult to appraise. The importer 
also is able to calculate ahead what he has to pay as duty. If the 
adjustments are made at fairly frequent intervals the fluctuations 
in prices do not result in a loss of duty, and the public know 
under this tariff valuation system the exact rate at which duty is 
to be levied when doing their business. If the tariff of a country 
is high, specific duties are on the whole preferable from the 
administrative point of view. In the case of a specific duty the 
importer knows exactly what he will hdve to pay as duty, as in 
the case of tariff valuation. Specific duties, however, being fixed, 
require frequent changes when prices fluctuate, and they do not 
give a very clear idea of the rate of duty and the actual burden 
except to those with expert knowledge. On the whole, the system 
of specific duties and tariff valuations are preferable to ad valorem 
duties. In those countries where high protection is intended ad 
valorem duties require the most careful watching. The Indian 
Fiscal Commission, for example, concluded that “ while the 
Indian tariff must contain, as at present, ad valorem and specific 
duties and tariff valuations, the system of specific duties and 
tariff valuations might be extended cautiously, wherever ex- 
itnlination by the Tariff Bojird shows that this is likely to be 
in the general interests 

> 

4. Miscellaneous Functions 

The duties of the customs authoritie,s are not confined to ad 
valorem and specific duties. They have to prevent the importa¬ 
tion of certain articles. In Great Britain, for example, obscene 
literature, advertisements of lotteries, foreign gold and silver 
plate without assay, foreign reprints of copyright works, the 
plumage of "birds (with certainp ’ exceptions), shaving brushes 
manufactured in or exported from Japan, and prepared opium 
ate not allowed to be imported. In addition to the prevention of 
importation the customs, authorities have to prevent the irregular 
importation or Irregular exportation of certain goods. In Great 
Britain, explosives, synthetic organic dyestuffs, hops, arms and 

‘ Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission^. 160 (Simla, Superintendent, 
Oovemment Central Press, 1022). r 
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ammunition, dangerous drugs, and goods coming within the 
AnthrhX Prevention Act, £re imported under certain regulations 
and this requires careful scrutiny. Arms and ammunition, 
dangerous drugs, gold and silver coins, and gold bullion are 
similarly allowed to be exported under certain conditions only. 
The customs authorities, however, have other duties to perform, 
such as tfie preparation of statistics. In the United Kingdom 
the Customs and Excise Departments now form one Department, 
and these authorities undertake the collection, in certain cases, 
of income tax and the sale of stamps, the collection of agricultural 
statistics, the enforcembnt of certain health regulations, the 
detention of ves.sels and cargoes, the enrolment and payment 
of men for the Royal Naval Reserve, the investigation of claims 
to exemption from National Health Insurance, the collection of 
passenger returns under the Aliens Acts, the collection of the 
transferred taxes, and the administration of the Old Age 
Pensiqps Acts on behalf of the Government of Northern Ireland 
by virtue of an agency agreement under the Government of 
^jreland Act, 1920. Under the Safeguarding of Industries Act of 
1921 the customs authorities have in Great Britain to levy a duty 
at the rate of one-third of the value of goods imported which are 
classified as key industry goods, but goods produced and manu¬ 
factured in the British Empire are qxempt from the special dift^ ' 
Under the same act a similar rate of duty is levied on the importa¬ 
tion of goods shown in the tariff list under the heading depreciated 
o currency duty, provided these are manufactured in Germany. 
There are also preferential custom rates on certain goods which 
are, in many cases, two-ljiirds of the duty if these are produced or 

grown in the British Empire. 

• * 

5^ Customs IHjtiks in England • 

It will now be convenient le review briefly somb of the main 
features in the history of customs duties in the BritiA Empire, in • 
one or two continental cbimtries, in the United States, and JfE|)ah. 
We are in search of principles rather tjian of detailed facts.* 

In Great Britain the history of customs is off great interest. 

^ ^Sfei^nce should be made to lii^iory of Taxation and Taxes in Eytglandt 
Stephen Itowell (Longmans, <^een k. Co., 1684), if a detailed history of the 
English lystem is desired. 
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It is possible to trace the history from the time when export 
duties on wool and import duties on '^ne were levied. In 1490 
a retalihtory duty on malmsey wine from Crete was imposed as a 
counterblMt to the heavy import duties levied by the Venetians 
until the latter should abate their new impositions. Up to the 
year 1700 customs duties were for revenue purposes and were 
approximately 6 per cent on imports and exports. The tariff 
si^akmg generally, was arranged to yield the required revenue 
with the least possible effect on the trade of the country. The 
I^riod 1700 to 1825 was a period of high protection, except during 
the peace years when Walpole was in p6wer. This latter period 
extends from 1721 to 1742. It is said of Walpole that he found 
tie tariff the worst m the world and left it the best. The 
exigencies of the State were so great in the eighteenth century that 
a 25 per cent duty was m vogue as early as 1759, and other 
articles, such as tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, salt, wines, and spirits, 
pa^ much higher rates. Heavy duties were placed upon the im- 
portation of raw silk in 1765, and this continued for sixty years. 
From 1802 onwards import duties on wool were greatly increased 
and rose eleven-fold between 1802 and 1819. An import duty on 
tea was first levied in 1689 at 5s. per lb. The rate was so excessive 
that smuggling continued until Walpole, in 1723, introduced a 
>avehousmg system similar to that for pepper. On importation 
an ad mlorem duty of 14 per cent was levied, and when removed 
from the warehouse a further (inland) duty of 4s. per lb. for home 
wnsumption was imposed. Later the duty was increased, and , 

to 12J per cent; 

“ j ^ “ 1801 to 50 per cent 

Md m 1819 to between 96 and 100 per cent. In 1836 the rate 

Gladstone reduced it. From 1857 to 
1863 It was Is. 5d., and from ^April 25, 1863, Is. To-day 
the rate 18 4d. per lb. with a reduction of one-sixth of the duty 
on Empire-^wn tea. The duties ton tea, coffee, and chicory 

‘ Gb?eJ^“ent 

From 1825 commence the period which is noteworthy for 
toe lOTge Ruction in the number of articles on the tariff lists and 
for the policy of free trade. In 1660,1630 articles were subject to 

mv’ ’• “ 1052 ;-in 1846, 

1163, m 1849, 616 : m 186.3. 4fifi • m*^isKo sio • 
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and at the present time only 25,* excluding key industry goods. 
Since the abolition of the McKenna duties on imported motor cars, 
pianos, watches, clocks, cinema films, etc., from 1st August 1924 
the number of such articles has become still less. 

The reforms of Huskisson and Robinson in 1824 necessitated 
a further iq^talment of the reforms which Gladstone completed 
when Chaifcellor of the Exchequer. The duty on the import'of 
foreign wool was reduced to one penny to suit manufacturers, 
while exporters were given the right to export on the payment of 
the same charge. The prohibition on. the export of wool was 
thus removed, and foreign wool was admitted on the same con¬ 
ditions as home wool was exported. The protection given to the 
silk industry was modified by the reduction of the import duty 
on the raw material, and the jirohibition on the import of manu¬ 
factured goods was not removed until July 1826 in order that 
manufacturers might have an opportunity of preparing for 
competition. In 1825 the reforms of the previous year, instead of 
producing a loss of revenue produced a surplus. The high duty 
which prohibited the import of bar iron was reduced, and similarly 
tte high duties on home coffee, cocoa, and wines were curtailed. 
Although Great Britain had no serious rival, cotton manufactures 
were actually protected by import duties ranging from 60 to 76 
per cent. This was reduced to a uniform duty of 10 per centw^w 
all cotton manufactured goods. In no case was a higher pro- 
tecfive duty to be given than 30 per cent. A distinguished Civil 
Servant, James Deacon Hume (1774-1842), codified, as a result 
of these changes, the variojjs customs laws in force, and on 6th 
July 1826 a Consolidating Act (6 Geo. IV. c. 105) was passed. In 
this act 443 statutes were enumerated, and the remaining acts 
were repealed by a gefieral definition. The laws accumulated.* 
during the previous 650 years were done away with. In 
June 1816, it miy be remembered, 1100 customs acts were in 
force. 

Peel in 1841 was convinced that the recovery of kidusTty was , 
in some degree due to <he lack of a simple tariff. ComplicKtted 
duties strangled, in his opinion, trade, and*he felt that a movement 
in a free trade direction was necessary owing to tire circumstances 
at the^time. The Report bf the Committee on Import Duties 
appointed in 1840 recommended that duties should be charged 
^ Fourteei^h RepoA. Customs and Excise, Cmd. 1933, 1924. 
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on a small number of commodities in order to “ facilitate the 
transactions of commerce, benefit tbs revenue, diminish the cost 
of collection, and remove the multitudinous sources of complaint 
and vexation The principles on which the new tarifi of 1841 
was constructed were ; (1) the removal of prohibitory duties or 
their reduction ; (2) the reduction of duties on raw materials, not 
exceeding 6 per cent ad valorem ; (3) the reduction of the duty on 
partially manufactured articles to a rate not exceeding 12 per 
cent ad valorem ; and (4) the reduction of duties on manufactured 
articles to a rate not exceeding 20 per cent ad valorem. The 
revision necessitated changes in 750 oufcof a total of 1200 articles 
on which duties were paid. The tariff was further revised in 
1846 and in 1856. The abolition of import duties on wheat (the 
Com Laws) took place in 1846. The opposition to the repeal of 
the Com Laws was mainly from the landed classes, whose power 
was immense for centuries before the introduction of the first 
Reform Bill. Gladstone completed the work which Peel had 
undertaken as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1853, and removed 
completely in 1860 the protective features of the tariff. 

The growth of the British Customs Revenue may be gauged 
from the following table ; 


British Customs Revenue 



£ (Millions). 


£ (MilHoiis). 

a 

1088 

, 

1874 

20-3 

1714 

1-6 

1880 

19-8 

1785 

4-5 

tt)03 

34-6 

1802 

»-9 

1914 

36-5 

1817 

no 

1919 

103 

1842 

23-5 

1920a 

149 

1847 

22-2 

1921 

134 

1854 

226 

1922 

129 



1923 

?23* 


* Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


« i*.t the present time customs duties are imposed on the follow¬ 
ing articles : tobacco (ificluding snuff), £5^ millions ; sugar, £39 
millions ; tea, £12 millions ; spirits, £8 millions ; and wine, £3 
millions. These articles alone prodube £115 millions out of £123 
millions, the revenue from all commodities.* The remaining 
* Estimates, 1923-^24. 
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dutiable articles include cocoa, matches and mechanical lighters, 
motor cars, motor cycles, Slocks and watches, beer, table-waters, 
cider and perry, coffee, chicory, dried fruits, motor spirit, cine¬ 
matograph films, musical instruments, playing cards, perfumes 
containing spirit, soaps containing spirit, varnish containing 
spirit, eth^, ethyle, collodion, chloral hydrate, and chloroform, 
together vWth certain key industry goods and depreciated currency 
goods. From Ist August 1924, however, the McKenna duties 
are to be abolished, as stated above. The duty on sugar is 
reduced to IJd. per lb., the duty on sweetened table-waters is also 
to be abolished, and thfe 60 per cent increase in duty on dried 
fruits imposed in 1915 is not to be renewed. The total net 
receipts for the year ended 31st March 1923 were less than those 
for excise, the figures being respectively £123 million and £157 
million sterling. Most of the articles are based on specific duties, 
the preferential duty being five-sixths of the full rate for tea, 
cocoa^ coffee, chicory, sugar, dried fruits, tobacco, and motor 
spirit ; and two-thirds of the full rate for cinematograph films, 
clocks and watches, motor cars and cycles, and* musical instru¬ 
ments. For ad valorem duties the value taken is the price which 
an importer would give for the article if the article were delivered, 
freight and insurance being paid, in bond at the port of importa¬ 
tion, and duty is payable on that value. As has been menticm^ " 
above, customs duty at the rate of one-third of the value is charge¬ 
able on the importation of depreciated currsncy duty goods, 
which include fabric gloves, domestic glassware, illuminating 
glassware for use with ^ftificial light (not including electric 
incandescent lamp bu^bs, miners’ lamp glasses, or oil-lamp 
chimneys), domestic hollow-ware of aluminium, steel or wrought 
iron, mantles for incandescent lighting, and parts thereof. A* 
similar rate of duty on ke^ industry duty imports includes • 
optical glass, Scientific glassware, scientific and measuring 
instruments, wireless valves’,, magnetos, are Idtnp carbons, 
hosiery latch needles, metallic timgsten, and synthetic Organic . 
chemicals. " * * 

Preferential duties came into force hy Sections of the Finance 
Act, 1919. It is interesting to note that no less than 93 per cent 
of cocpa, 88 per cent of grain, 89 per cent of tea, 36 per cent of 
coffee, and 33 per cent of motor cars were imported from the 
Empire in 1922-23. 
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Tie protection enjoyed by the industries of Great Britain afr 
present (May 1924) arise from five soufces, viz; (1) the McKenna 
duties, imposed in J9J5 in order to economise in shipping tonnage, 
on motor cars, motor cycles, cinematograph films, clocks and 
watches, and musical instruments; these duties are to be 
abolished from 1st August 1924 ; (2) the protection ^of dyes by 
the Dyestuffs (Import Regulations) Act, 1920 ; (3) th^remission 
of countervailing excise duties on beet-sugar; (4) an ad valorem 
duty of £33 : 1 : 3 per cent up to 30th September 1926, levied 
under Part 1. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, on imports of 
optical glasses, magnetos, hosiery latch needles, tungsten and 
fine chemicals; and (5) depreciated currency duties under Part II. 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. The principal com¬ 
modities mider this part t>f the act protected are hollow-ware, 
fabric gloves, glove fabric, and illuminating glas.sware. Unless it 
be renewed this part of the act lapses on 19th August 1924. 


4 6. The Dominions and India 

In the self-governing Dominions and India protection is the 
order of the day. The percentage ad valorem rate of duty on 
dutiable imports in Canada was 24-5 per cent and 16-2 per cent 
■Xai.the total imports from all countries. The following table is of 
interest in this connection : 


Dutiabue Impobts—Avebaoe Av Vjlokum Rate of Doty 

1922. 

From Great Britain . . • . 24-8 per cent. 

From United States . . ,. 23'0 „ 

Ftom all countries . . . 24-5 „ 


The revenue from customs was $106 million in 1922 out of a total 
revehue of $382 million. Canada'adopted a protective tariff in 
the fifties of tihe last century. In 1859 Sir A. T. Galt, Minister of 
Finance, prepared a report emphasising the right of the Canadian 
Perliament to levy taxation,* as it deemed best, even though it 
may run counter to the wishes of the British Ministry. This 
ioctrine was not challenged by the British Government. The 
Confederation of provinces, in 1867, 'led to the removal of the 
ntemal tariff barriers throughout Canada. There was % uniform 


The great part of taxation was then raiaeh through customs duties. 
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■terifE against all countries until 1897, when preference was granted 
• to British goods by the remission of a percentage of the duty 
imposed. This method of preference was given up in 1904, and 
a specially low rate of duty on almost all dutiable commodities 
was adopted. At present there are three difierent tariffs— 
general, prgferential, and reciprocal. The general tariff applies.to 
all countries except those that come under the second and third. 
The preferential tariff applies to the British Empire, while the 
reciprocal or treaty tariff applies to countries such as the United 
States, with which special commercial treaties have been made. 
Special commercial treaties have been concluded with France, her 
colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy, and the Netherlands. 
The countries that are included under the reciprocal most 
favoured nation clause are the Argentine Republic, Colombia, 
Denmark, Japan, Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Venezuela. The Canadian customs tariff contains an anti¬ 
dumping clause. Drawbacks of 99 per cent of duties are also 
permitted on the raw materials imported when they are exported 
^ manufactured articles. No duties have befo collected on 
exports since 1892. During the War special duties were levied. 
In August 1914 the duties on coffee, sugar, spirituous liquors, and 
tobacco were increased. In 1915 additional duties of 6 per cent 
ad valorem under the British Preferential Tariff, and per card! 
ad valorem under the Intermediate and General Tariffs, were 
imposed, but certain articles were exempted from these increases. 
In 1918 the duties on tea, coffee, and tobacco were increased. 
In 1919 the 6 per cent incr^se in the British Preferential Tariff 
was abolished and the ^ per cent increase in the Intermediate 
and General Tariffs was partially repealed. There were also 
other reductions in the rates of duty on certain articles, especially • 
agricultural implements. Sp^ific in place of ad valorem duties 
were imposed in 1919 on pig-lead, zinc spelter, and copper ingots. 
The Department of Customs* and the Department of Inland 
Revenue were amalgamated in 1918 into one DepartmeSt—the . 
Department of Customs* and Inland Revenue under one Miiflfeter 
of the Crown. 

In Austraba, under the tariff of 1921, about 4ff per cent of the 
import are subject to ad valorem rates, 25 per cent to specific 
duties, and the balance of about 29 per cent are free of duty. A 
comparjson of the tariff Sow in force with that before the War 
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shows that the proportion of dutiable goods has increased from 
67 per cent to 71 per cent. The aveAige ad valorem rate of duty 
on dutiable goods has increased from 29-96 per cent to 31-93 per 
cent. The average percentage duty on all merchandise increased 
in the same period from 17-08 per cent to 22-63 per cent. The 
equivalent ad valorem rates of duty under the tariff pf 1921 was 
107 per cent on spirits, 86 per cent on tobacco, 63 jfer cent on 
ores, 41 per cent on jewellery and fancy goods, 36 per cent on 
rubber goods, 21 per cent on iron and steel, and 27 per cent on 
other manufactures of metals. The duty on apparel is 37 per 
cent, on leather 32 per cent, on texthes 22 per cent, and on 
miscellaneous goods 31 per cent. 

From 16th September 1902 trade between the different States 
of the Commonwealth became free. Western Australia, however, 
reserved the right to levy duty on the goods of other States up to 
1907. Changes were made in the overseas customs tiirifl in 1908, 
1910, 1911, 1917, 1919, 1921, and 1922. The present. Tariff 
Schedule provides a British Preferential Tariff and a General 
Tariff. The firit can be applied to the British Dominions and tl^e 
second to the British Dominions or to any foreign country. The 
General Tariff is in force against countries other than those coming 
under the British Preferential and Intermediate Tariffs. The 
Commonwealth Tariff Act of_ 1908 provided preferential rates for 
certain goods produced in the United Kingdom. The list of 
articles was enlarged and the margin in favour of the United 
Kingdom extended in 1914. To be eligible for preferential. 
treatment the final processes of me^ufacture should have been 
carried out in the United Kingdom, and^t least one-fourth of the 
value of the goods should be represented by British material or 
■labour. In 1921-22 ninety per'cent of feritish merchandise was 
preferentially treated, and the average margin of preference, viz. 
12-61 per cent ad valorem, represented a loss of dftty of £6,673,000. 
Preference t<t South African goods* has been extended since 1906. 
From 1st September 1922 a preferential tariff has been extended 
tft Ifcw Zealand. Negotiations for reciprocal tariff arrangements 
between Canada and Australia are in paogress. The Customs 
Tariff Acta of 1922 made certain amendments in regard to wire, 
wire-fencing, wire netting, traction engines, sugar, goldei^ syrup 
and sugar syrups. Since 1921 a Tariff Board of three* members 
has been set up to whom the Minister defers fjr report questions 



relating to the classification of goods for duty, the determination 
of the value of goods, the liteoessity for new, increased or reduced 
duties, the necessity for granting bonuses, the application of the 
different tariffs to the different countries, and complaints relating 
to the undue advantages taken by manufacturers by charging 
imnecessarily high prices. Provision is made for levying anti¬ 
dumping ahd depreciated currency duties. The revenue from 
customs amounted to £17 millions out of a total Commonwealth 
revenue of £65 millions in 1921-22. 

In New Zealand a tariff of definitely protective intention 
dates from 1895. The tariff was revised in 1921. The number 
of items ^jas been increased from 483 to 566. Under this tariff 
the general rate is ,35 per cent, and for British preferential goods 
the rate is 20 per cent. There is an intermediate tariff which 
applies to countries which have entered into reciprocal trade 
relations with New Zealand. Most of the rates of duty in the 
tariff Ijsts are specific, but an ad valorem duty ranging from 5 to 
as high as 60 per cent is imposed on some articles, 60 per cent 
b^ing charged on apparel made in a foreign country to the order 
of a re.sident of New Zealand. Motor cars are charged 10 per 
cent under the British preferential tariff, and 25 per cent under 
the general tariff with an additional charge for car bodies. An 
extra rate of duty on goods ranging from 2J to 25 per cent «(#■ 
valorem is fixed in the case of countries with a depreciated 
exctange, and by the Customs Amendment Actj 1921, provision 
• is made for a special dumping duty which may be imposed by 
the Minister of Customs on j[oods imported if the selling price to 
an importer is less than {he current domestic value of the goods, 
and provided such imports will have a prejudicial effect on an 
industry established in the Domiiiion. In such a case the special 
duty shall not exceed the di:^rence between the actual selling 
price and the cArrent domestic value. The rates for British- 
grown tea, it may be noted, sfci 8d. per lb. in bulk, aid 6d. per lb. 
in packages under 5 lbs. in weight, and, if the tea is grown outside 
the British Empire, the* rate of duty is increased by 2d. pAF lb. 
In 1923 the 3d. per lb. duty on bulk t^ from British countries 
was abolished, and a reduction of 3d. per lb. mdde in all other 
cases. From 30th Septemb'er 1924 sugar, treacle, molasses, and 
syrup are to be free. The only export duty in force in New 
Zealan<^ is that cm timbe-^/white-nine and katiril at 3a ner 100 
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superficial feet for flitches, and 6s. per 100 superficial feet for, 
logs. The yield from customs and (xcise duties formed 73-93 
per cent of tax-revenue in 1904, 60-06 per cent in 1914, and 42-54 
per cent in 1923. In 1922, 36-26 per cent of the import duties 
was derived from alcoholic drinks and tobacco, 26-44 per cent 
from clothing and textiles, 6-60 per cent from foods and non¬ 
alcoholic drinks, and the remaining 31-70 per cent ^rom other 
articles. Customs revenue formed 25-31 per cent of the value of 
imports in 1895, 20-68 per cent in 1905, 16-35 per cent in 1914, 
and 15-61 per cent in 1922. The proportion of free to dutiable 
imports in 1922 was equal, viz. 49-60 p6r cent free and 60-40 per 
cent dutiable. Now Zealand accords preferential treatment to 
Great Britain, and a reciprocal arrangement is in force with 
South Africa since 1907. Since Ist September 1922 New 
Zealand and Australia grant mutual concessions in the matter 
of customs duties under the Tariff Agreement Ratification Act 
of 1922. 

Section 136 of the South Africa Act of 1909 has declared free 
trade within the Union.^ The customs tariff is jjrotective, and ^ 
certain cases prohibition of imports is possible. The ad valorem 
duties vary from 3 to 25 per cent. Duties from apparel, textiles, 
liquors, and metals including iron and steel are the main sources 
Tlfsrevenue. With the exception of income tax, customs revenue 
is the principal head of the Union Government’s revenue. The 
most important ^oint regarding customs duties in South Africa 
is the preference accorded to goods the produce of reciprocating, 
countries within the British Empire As far back as 1821, the 
Cape Province taxed British goods at 3 jper cent and other goods 
at 10 per cent. At present one-sixth of the duty at the specified 
rate is remitted on tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, dried fruits, tobacco, 
and^ motor spirit; one-third of tl^e duty at the specified rate is 
remitted on cinematograph films, clocks and* watches, motor 
cars, motor ftycles, and musical kfstruments ; and in the case of 
wines t6 Is. per gallon, and on spirits 28. 6d. Act No. 36 
of T922 provides for protection in the case of goods coming 
from countries with Sj depreciated currency. Power is also 
given under thb Act to the Governor-General to declare special 
rates of import duty in addition to tlie customs duties ot|)erwise 

> For the previous history of the customs Sooth Africa vide Protection tn 
8o%kth AfricOt by A. J. Brower, Stelleabosoh (Pro Eocleaia^Printing Woi^, 1029). 
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, prescribed in cases where an industry in the Union is likely to be 
seriously afiected by the«import of goods from abroad. This 
protective duty will preclude the selling of goods at a lower price 
than the locally produced article. This protective duty is equal 
to the difference between the aniount at which the foreign article 
is offered fpr sale in the Union and the wholesale price of the 
article in "its country of manufacture plus cost of transit to 
South Africa. Thus for an article costing the equivalent 'of 
6d. in Hamburg landed in South Africa, cost of freight being 
Id., 7d. would bo the price on importation. If the article is 
undersold for 6d. in SoCfth Africa the difference of 2d. is levied 
as duty. 

The \istory of Indian customs duties is particularly in¬ 
structive. It divides itself into four main periods : (i.) up to the 
year 1861 ; (ii.) the free trade period 1862 to the beginning of the 
War (1915); (iii.) the War and post-Armistice period (1916-1921); 
and (iv.) the period beginning 1922, the year in which the Indian 
Fiscal Commission reported. As a result of this Commission (i.) 
^ policy of protection was advocated with discrilhination “ so as 
to make the inevitable burden on the community as light as is 
consistent with the due development of industries and to avoid 
abrupt disturbances of industrial and commercial conditions 
and (ii.) a Tariff Board was set up. . • 

Firstly as to period one. During the Mogul period customs 
duties were low. At Surat, for example, in 1609, they were 3 
, per cent on provisions, 2 per cent on gold and silver coined or 
uncoined, and 2J per cent o^p other goods. Delay, over-valuation, 
and compulsory sales ^ by the customs authorities wore not 
unusual. In the time of the Moguls the rate may be said to have 
approximated to 6 per cent ad' valorem, although it was less in* 
some places. There was also a system of internal land customs 
or transit duties?, a system that was not done away with by the 
East India Company until 184'^ In the forties of the last century 
there was a tariff of 3J per cent on raw materials and frffm SJ to, 
6 per cent on manufaefured goods. If, however, the goodiTwere 
carried in non-British bottoms these rafhs were 7 and 7 to 10 per 
cent respectively. From 1848 to 1859 differential duties on the 
basis ^of the origin of the" goods were imposed in place of the 

^ Page 51, Report of the Indian Fiacal Commission (Simla, Superintendent, 
Government Central^Prea#, 19%2}. 
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nationality of the shipping, the duty on British goods being one 
half of those on non-British goods. Chere was also a duty on 
most exports of 3 per cent ad valorem or a rate approximating to 
that figure. In order to balance the Budget the Bight Hon. 
James Wilson increased in 1859 the general rate of duty from 6 
to 10 per cent and certain luxuries had to pay 20 per .cent. The 
luxury rate of duty lasted only for a year, as it was not productive. 
The duty on cotton yam was raised in 1859 to 5 per cent from 
3J per cent. Although export duties were levied at the rate of 
2 annas per maund on grain, Es.3 per maund on indigo, 4 per 
cent ad valorem on lac, and 3 per cent oit most other articles, the 
Finance Minister exempted (in 1859) raw cotton, raw silk, sugar, 
and tobacco. Tea, coffee, wool, jute, raw hides and sfens were 
freed from export duties in the following year. Saltpetre, how¬ 
ever, had to bear a heavy export duty. These duties were for 
revenue purposes. 

The free trade period from 1862 to 1915 may be conveniently 
divided into two periods, (a) 1862-1894 and (6) 1894—1915. The 
influence of the* gospel of free trade had spread to India, as it 
had to the Dominions and the United States. The perio<i 
from 1862 to 1894 is marked by a reduction and then by a 
general abolition of duties. Under financial necessity. Sir James 
Westland, Finance Minister, had in 1894 to reimpose duties, 
and in some cases to increase the few duties then in force, and 
this year marks 4;he beginning in an upward direction of our 
revenue tariff. , 

In 1862 the duty on imported cottpn piece-goods was reduced 
to 6 per cent, and on imported cotton yarn to per cent. Two 
years later the general tariff was reduced from 10 to 7J per cent, 
•and many articles were freed from duty. In 1867 the export 
duty tariff list was reduced from 97 articles to 9, and 
saltpetre was one of the articles on which tin export duty 
was abolislied. In 187^ wheat wbsp no longer required to pay 
,an expflrt duty, and in 1875 the list was reduced to three 
articles—indigo, lac, and rice. In the ‘same year (1875) the 
general rate of import dilties was reduced from 7^^ to 5 per cent, 
the duties of 5 per cent on cotton piece-goods and of 3J per cent 
on cotton yarn remaining the same.' The British Government 
directed the Government of India to abolish these cotten duties 
as soon as it was financially possible, abd here we already have. 
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in the words of tiie Fiscal Ciomiuission, “ the ill-omened shadow ” 
of the cotton duties confitoversy on the tariff policy of this 
country. In 1878 the cotton duties were partially abolished, 
and in 1880 indigo and lac were removed from the export tariff 
list, rice alone remaining. In 1882 the general customs duty 
on imports and the remaining duties on cotton were removed, 
and only rfce remained on the export list. Between 1882 and 
1894 the only duties retained were those on arms, ammunition, 
liquors, opium, and salt, and from 1888 the half anna per gallon 
duty on petroleum. The duty on arms and ammunition was 
kept for administrative reasons, while that on liquors, opium, 
and salt „was complementary to the excise duty on these 
articles. 

A general import duty of 5 per cent was levied in 1894. 
At first cotton goods were imported free, but later on in the 
year an import duty of 5 per cent was necessary on both piece- 
goods ^nd yarn, and a countervailing duty of 5 per cent on 
Indian yarn of counts above 20s. was also leYied. Railway 
niaterials and machinery were placed on the free list, and a 
duty of 1 per cent was imposed on iron and steel. In 1896 the 
duty on cotton piece-goods was reduced as was the countervailing 
duty on Indian-made piece-goods to 3J per cent, cotton yarn 
being freed from the payment of customs or countervailifl^ 
dutj. From 1897 to 1910 the tariff remained practically the 
same as it was in 1896. In 1910-11 the import tluty on liquors, 
tobacco, silver, and petroleum was increased. In 1902 the 
question of Imperial Pref*rence was examined, but, as the 
Finance Minister (Sir Edward F. G. Law) phrased it, “ in 
existing circumstances apd in view of the fact that our exports 
consist almost entirely of raw materials and produce, it does 
not appear probable that mateijally important advantages canid 
be offered to us under a system of preferential tariffs in our 
favour adapted for other ptfrtrf’of the Empire”. ’The fiscal 
Commission recommended that no preference should be ^ven 
if it diminish the protection required ,by Indian industries. 
Such preference shoiild not lead to any net appreciable loss 
to India, and it should not,be granted without the consent of 
the Indian Legislature. “ 

The third period—the War and post - Armistice period— 
shows c\parly the effects of the War. The necessity for more 

• 2m 
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revenue led to an increase in the general import tariff to 7J 
per cent in 1916 and to 11 per cent in 1921. ' In the former 
year the free list was reduced, 2^ per cent was imposed on railway 
material and machinery other than that for cotton mills, and 
10 per cent on sugar. The duty on iron and steel was raised 
ffom 1 to per cent, and the duties on liquors 3pd tobacco 
were also increased. In 1917 the import duty on piece-goods 
was raised to per cent, the countervailing duty on Indian- 
made goods remaining at per cent. In 1921 cotton-mill 
machinery and stores were removed ^om the free list and a 
specific duty was placed on matches. Luxury articles, such as 
motor cars and watches, were taxed at 20 per cent. Export 
duties on raw and manufactured jute and on tea were imposed 
in 1916, and in the following year the jute export duty was 
doubled. In 1919 a protective export duty on raw hides and 
skins was imposed to protect the Indian tanning trade, and 
66jf per cent rebate was granted if exported to the British 
Empire for tanning. 

The fourth period beginning with 1922 saw a rise in the 
general import tariff to 16 per cent. Matches, liquors, and 
tobacco pay high duties. Cigars and cigarettes, for example, 
^re assessed at 7.6 per cent. The duties on iron and steel and 
railway material are 10 per cent, on cotton piece-goods 11 per 
cent, on cotton ^arn 6 per cent, on sugar 25 per cent, and on 
confectionery, motor cars, cycles, tyres and tubes, glass bangles, 
silk piece-goods, and other articles of luxury, 30 per cent. The 
export tariff includes duties on raw‘jute and jute manufactures, 
rice, tea, raw hides, and skins. The tariff is not yet a protective 
tariff in the sense that the tariffs of the Dominions are. It is 
still mainly a tariff for revenue. The Tariff Board has, after 
groat care, recommended the protection of the steel industry 
both by bounty and a proteoti\re ^duty, and that is indicative 
of the futme of our tariff. The Government of India have 
qccepted this proposal and placed it before the legislature, which 
also has approved it, fl.nd protection is now in force in regard 
to this for three yearu in the first instance. Other articles 
like paper are now under the eo^ideration of the Board 
and the Government of India. The customs revenuo is as 
foUows : 
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Laklu of Rupees. 


Pre-War Year 

1021-22. 

Import Ditties — 

(19i3-14>. 

Cotton manufactures 

2,13 

4,84 

Sugar .... 

92 

6,61 

Liquors 

1>34 

2,16 

Tobacco 

29 

1,01 

Matches 


1,04 

Metals .... 

1,73 

2.66 

Others 

2,95 

9,58 

Total 

9,36 

27,70 

Export duties — 

Julc .... 


2,72 

Rico .... 

1,29 

80 

Tea .... 

6 

46 

Hides ii.nd skins (raw) 


62 

Mi.scellancous 

1,35 

4,50 

Total 

10,71 

32,20 


It will be seen that import duties are now six times those oi» 
exports. More than 58 per cent of the import duty is collected 
from four article.s, e.g. cotton manufactures, sugar, liquors, and 
metals. The total revenue from duties on imported cotto» 
manufactures was Rs.484 lakhs as against Rs.219 lakhs from 
the*countervailing duty of 3J per cent on tfee Indian-made 
article. About 88 per cent of the total value of imports are 
subject to ad valorem rates.* Eight per cent are based on 
specific duties, and the remaining 4 per cent are free of duty. 

The customs duties that obtain in other parts of the British 
Empire do not require separate examination. In many colonies 
export duties are in force, as in the Federated Malay States, 
which produce iwbber and tfii, and the West Indies, wBich 
produce sugar.® The time is eqming when Crown Colonies will 
have to spend money on the development of social services, 
such as education, sanifation, and medical relief, which wiK be 
a soimd investment in the long run. The 6verhauling and perfect¬ 
ing of the customs .system are in some ot those already overdue. 

• 

* Th^«e include tariff valuations also. 

* Cf. Chile’s export duty on nitrates and Brazil’s export duty on coffee, 
Brazil producing at least four^fths of the world’s coffee. Brazil also pro* 
duces ab<^t one-half the world’s supply of india-rubber. 
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7. Other Coui^tries 

It will not be possible to review the history of tariffs in free- 
trade countries like Holland, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, 
and Belgium, for reasons of spaee. The case of Great Britain has 
already been dealt with in some detail. It will also be impossible 
to review in detail the protective principles underlying the 
customs duties of France, Germany, Italy, the United States, 
and Japan. Protection as a national policy is evident in the 
history of France, as in the majority of countries. The revenue 
from customs in 1923 was only 1609 million francs or 10-1 per 
cent of the total tax revenue. Customs duties from fugar and 
salt are taxed through the customs and the excise, as are petrol, 
benzol, and one or two other products. Food and raw materials 
are subject to duty as well as manufactured goods. The same 
applied to Germany before the War. The French tariff is built 
ui)on the sy.stem introduced in 1791, together with a conventional 
tariff system lyised upon treaties. The reforms introduced by 
the law of 1892 fixed a maximum or general tariff extending to 
seven hundred items, and a minimum tariff, which allowed the 
import at special rates of goods of countries which gave similar 
concessions to French goods. Nevertheless, as one’s eye goes 
Sown these tariff lists one is struck by the number of unproductive 
duties, and in this the French customs is in strong contrast \rith 
the British sysfem. The duties on food-grains, like those in 
Germany and Italy, fell on the working classes, and it is doubtful- 
whether the protective nature of the tax outweighs its drawbacks. 
France is much in need of a second Colbert to systematise (as 
the great Colbert did in 1664) the tariff yith its long list of duty¬ 
paying commodities. In February 1924 the question of imposing 
a tax of 20 per cent on exports wg.s contemplated. The alterna¬ 
tive system of prohibition of exports with licences granted in 
certaii\ cases was also discussed." 

^ Xhe tariffs of the United States ^ and Japan are of importance, 
'fhe early tariff history„of the United States before the War of 
Independence shows a somewhat selfish 'policy on the part of 
Great Britain. Certain important .articles could be exported 
only to Great Britain, and imports were possible only in. British 
ships. That was, indeed, part of the colonial policy of the time. 

• Cf. Taussig, Tariff History of th* Vnite^ Stotts. * 
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The duties on imports of 1773 were on rum and sugar from 
countries outside the British Ehnpire. Even before 1816, when 
a definite protective policy took shape, there were attempts to 
protect yoimg industries. But from the date of the Constitution 
(1787) to the end of the war of 1812 the tariff was intended for 
revenue purposes. Textiles, mainly cotton and wool, and iron, 
however, vrere protected commodities. Tea, coffee, liquor, and 
tobacco were those which were looked to as the main sources of 
revenue. From the second decade of the nineteenth century the 
idea of protection grew, except for a possible set back for fourteen 
years from 1846. The tariff of 1846, however, protected woollen 
and cotton goods to the extent of 20 per cent and iron 30 per cent. 
The Morrill tariff of 1861 increased the proteetive duties and 
introduced compensatory duties, so that if the raw material was 
taxed a corresponding duty was also added to the imported 
manufactured article to protect the home manufacturer. The 
tariff of 1864 placed on imports an average of 50 per cent, and in 
some ways was the high-water mark of protection. Possibly the 
Civil War compelled Congress to squeeze the Utmost from its 
tariff. In 1890 the McKinley tariff reduced the duties on certain 
goods of industries which no longer required protection ; but it 
increased the duties on other goods. Unties of a purely revenue 
nature were decreased. The Wilson law of 1894 reduced this 
protective duties of the previous law of 1890. The Uingley 
tarifi of 1897 replaced the protective duties pf the McKinley 
tariff, and the general rate of duties was increased. Textiles, 
iron, hides, leather, and suf^r were protected. The Payne tariff 
of 1909 changed some of the rates in a downward direction, but 
its interest lies in the fact that it provided for a minimum rate 
plus additions by way of retaliation in the case of those countries • 
whose tarifb were considered to be unfavourable to the United 
States. In 1922* the Fordne 3 f tariff of the Republican pSrty 
became law, and went furthe» iBi.the direction of a high protective 
tariff. . • 

The United States, Vith a vast expanse of territory amd « 
large population, which, however, is still only a small part of 
what the country could support, is more'self-contained than most 
coimtries of the world. Itt therefore, can view without much 
anxiety the very high duties of the Fordney tariff. This great 
economic experiment ma>*be due to the haunting fear that the 
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impoverishment of the chief industrial countries in Europe as a 
result of the War may be r^ected in lower standard of living in 
the United States if the products of cheap labour abroad were 
permitted to compete in the American market. The result of 
this tariff will make it more difficult than ever to purchase her 
exports, as the country will accept neither goods nor services, and 
gold she already has in no small measure. The restriction of 
imports to the extent that the Fordney tariff is likely to make 
will depress the prices obtainable for American products abroad 
through the scarcity of credits in the United States to pay for 
them. The difficulty for other natiolis to purchase American 
products may give rise to alternative sources of supply. The 
creditor position of America, already a matter of embarrassment, 
may be accentuated by this prohibitive tariff. The main imports 
now are (in order of importance) raw silk, sugar, coffee, oils, 
wood, chemicals and dyes, fruits, wool and manufactures of wool, 
india-rubber, fibres, and manufactured cotton. These wre, in 
1921-22, 57 per cent of the total imports. The main exports 
were raw cottSn, grain, refined mineral oil, machinery, iron and 
steel, and manufactured tobacco, these exports in the same year 
being 52 per cent of the total. 

The Japanese tariff has many points of resemblance to the 
i’r.yne tariff just mentioned as well as to the French tariff of 
1892. There is a general tariff and also a special tariff combined 
in the Import Tsriff Revision Law of 1910, the basis of the present 
tariff. Custom-houses were set up in 1859, and the tariff revised 
in 1866. The tariff was not agaii^ revised until 1899, when a 
general tariff and a special tariff for countries with which tariff 
conventions had been concluded was laid down. A surtax was 
necessary on account of the war with Bussia in 1904. In 1906 
the tariff was again revised. The present tariff really dates from 
July 1911, being based on th^ Import Taliff Revision Law 
(No. 64) of. 1910. At present there are 672 articles on the list, 
and specific duties are in the main collected on these. The rates 
on luanufactured goods are 40 per cent and on some articles of 
luxury 60 per cent. Fbr some manufactured goods the rates are 
below these, varying from 16 to 40 per cent; raw materials are 
mainly free, while partially manufactured goods are not assessed 
to heavy duties. Export duties were abolished from, the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. Since A&gust 1920 the tariff in force 

♦ ' * 
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in Japan has also been applied to Korea. The Conventions con¬ 
cluded with Great Britain, Frwce, ttud Italy give special conces¬ 
sions of a reciprocal nature. Thus the Convention concluded 
with Great Britain guarantees that ten principal articles of export 
from Japan should be exempted from customs duties when 
imported into Great Britain, and concessions are made in the 
case of certain British imports into Japan, viz. paints, linen yarns, 
cotton and woollen goods, and iron sheets. The French minimum 
tariff rates are applied to certain Japanese products, and in 
return sardines in oil, butter, wines, olive oil, perfumes, woollen 
yam and goods, binoculars, motor cars, and knitting machines 
are imported into Japan at reduced rates. Japan, like Great 
Britain, depends for its food-supply on foreign countries, and it 
builds up a large export trade for this purpose. It cannot live 
unto itself in the economic sense. In fact, exports and imports 
may be said to represent the diastole and systole of the com¬ 
mercial heart of Japan. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


INTERNAL TAXES ON COMMODITIES 

1. The indirect taxes dealt with in this chapter are excise 
duties (including Government monopolies, which are usually 
taxation in a special form) and octroi. In the succeeding chapter 
the remaining indirect taxes will be discussed—such as the 
turnover tax. Excise duties are an important source of revenue 
in most countries, as will be seen from the following table : 




Year. 

Kxciso Tleveitue 
(ludlrcct). 

l*erc* '.tage 
of Tax 
Ilevonue. 

Great Britain 


1921-22 

£189,162,000 

22-2 

India . 



R8.29,61,84,000 

21-9 

Canada 


1918-19 

$30,342,000 

130 

Australia (Commonwealth) 

1921-22 

£10,302,000 

20*7 

Zealand 


1921-22 

£469,000 

2-8 

South Africa (Union) 


1922-23 

(estimate) 

£1,095,(X)0 

6-3 

France t • • a- 


1923 

Fr. 4.807.000 

30-3'' 

Holland 


1923 

(estimate) 

Guilders 136,680,000 

34-3 

Germany (Roioh) 


1922-23 

(estimate) 

BJ[. 6,600,000,000 

4-8 

Japan. 


1922-23 

(estimate) 

Yon £91,071,000 

46-6 

.Philippines . 


1920-21 

Pcao8''13,328,000,000 

280 


* Ij'cludlng salt (central and provincial reveruea combined-^salt beins a central head) 
and excise duty on cotton manufactures and on motor spirit (both (entnu). 
t IncludoB excise, salt, monopetles of sugar, tobacco, and drinks. 

} Includes Uqqor tax, sugar, excise tax otL textile fabrics, monopolies, transit duties, 
and dutles^on soy, petroleum, and patent medicine. 

In, the case of State monopolies these have been included in the 
figures above, since these, in so far as the excess profit on the 
capital employed is cot^ered, are undoubtedly taxation. In 
France tobacco, gunpowder, and matches, in Italy tobacco, salt, 
lotteries, and quinine, and in some other countries tobacco, are 
examples of State monopolies. 
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The main characteristic of modern excise systems is the great 
importance given to duties on wyiesj spirits, beet, and tobacco. 
Necessaries, such as sugar and salt, are also frequently taxed. 
But the number of articles which produce revenue is not large, 
and the extreme simplicity of Great Britain in this respect is very 
noticeable. The duties on wines and spirits promote sobriety as 
they prevent consumption, which would probably increase were 
there no tax. It is sometimes contended that States look too 
much to the financial results of their liquor x>olicy, and, although 
they may spend their revenue on education and other social 
services, prohibition wiK never receive any effective support. 
The State realises that the drunkard is never a good taxpayer, 
except through the drinkshop, as his work is bad, his home poor, 
and his family has little to spend on necessaries on which indirect 
taxes are frequently imposed. While realising, too, the effects of 
decreased consumption on improving the economic condition of 
its citizens—the larger bank balances * of workers in the United 
States have been urged as proof of this—it always insists that 
high drink duties mean illicit traffic unless accompanied by 
larger expenditure on more efficient administration. Each i 
country, however, must survey its own particular problems and 
its own financial necessities before it decides on a revision of the 
form of its internal taxes on consumable goods. .m 

2. Indirect taxation in England is usually said to have been 
intfoduced from Holland by Pym in 1643 when.the Long Parlia- 
_ ment resolved on the 28th March to have a system of excise 
duties.* An ordinance of the same date imposed duties on ale 
and beer, cider and perry, strong waters, and several other 
articles. In January 1^4 flesh, victuals, and salt were added; 
and in July of the samS year alum, hops, saffron, starch, silks, 
etc. were added. Before this period, however, indirect taxation 
seems to have cedsted to soihe extent, although there wffs a 

^ Thua in the State of Minneaotih & eavinga increaae of $17,OiK),000 for 1920 
ia recorded. Of. pp. 37 and 38, Prohihiiion in America, by Artlyir NaHraboime 
(P. 8. King Son. Londoxw 1922). Thia, hoirever, may in part be due to 
the good trade and high wages of 1920. * 

* Before this period there were traces of exoiAb duties. In 1610 a petition 
of remonstrance waa submitted to King Jamee by the C^mmona : “ Your 
Majeety bath lately and in time oj peace, set both greater impoeitions and far 
more in number than your ancestors They complained especially of the 
internal taxcoal at the pit. the reason of this precedent may be extended 
to all commodities of this k^gdom Cf. Dowell, History of Taxation and 
'/Taxes in’Bngiand, voL L p. 21S, and vol. it (Bk. 1.). * 
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traditional hatred to taxes of this sort in the form of monopolies 
which constituted one of the methods of raising taxes on con¬ 
sumable goods, granted even before the time of the Tudors. It 
was, however, only under the Tudors that they were abused, 
especially under Elizabeth. In 1601 the list of monopolies 
included salt, currants, iron, playing cards, vinegar, and coal, 
and it is on record that the salt monopoly raised tly? price from 
Is. 4d. to 148. or 16s. per bushel. Queen Elizabeth promised to 
revoke all objectionable patents. In 1034, however, a company 
obtained a monopoly for salt. It was not until 1639 that most 
of the'monopolies were revoked by proclamation, and the civil war 
that followed put an end to that troublesome matter. The system 
of excise duties introduced by the Long Parliament bfecame not 
unpopular, and it prevented the wealthy landed classes from 
.paying the heavy taxation that would have been required from 
them during the next two centuries. Consumers almost failed to 
realise that they wore paying taxes. At first ale and beer, cider, 
perry, and strong waters were taxed, and this was follo\^bd by 
numerous articles of food and clothing, e.g. flesh, victuals, salt, 
altun, hats, starch, saffron, and silks. Between the Restoration 
(1660) and Sir Robert Walpole’s excise scheme (1773) the tendency 
was to increase the list of articles. Walpole attempted to curtail 
Ji)},e list. He also brought forward a Bill, generally known as the 
excise scheme (1773), to introduce what is now known as the 
Warehousing Sj^tem, applicable first to tobacco and then to wine. 
This system was to decrease the frauds from smuggling and from 
drawbacks. The collection of the revenue was to have been 
cheapened and made more easy. The small loss to the State 
woifld be more than outweighed by the saving in the cost of 
collection and in the prevention of fraud. There was stfong 
opposition, and there were fears that there would be a large army 
of Revenue officials. There wasT a popular ciy at the time of 
" no slaveijy, no exciSe, no wpodpn shoes ”, and did not Dr. 
Johnson define excise as “ a hateful tax levied upon Commodities, 
endt. adjudged not by common judges of property, but by 
wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid ” ? Walpole 
dropped the scheme. “ I will not ”, he said, “ be a minister to 
enforce taxes at the expense of bloed,” During the eighteenth 
century, especially owing to the wars with France, it was n*ec&sary 
to inci^ease the excise duties. By 1792 they were £10,000,000 
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as against a shade over £1,000,000 in 1700. Glass, tiles, leather, 
soap, candles, salt, and other articles had been added to the 
inland revenue schedules. The tax on salt, which continued from 
1694 to 1729 (when it was repealed), only to be renewed in 1732, 
was comparatively light. During the American War it was 
increased to Os. per bushel and continued at this rate until 1798, 
when it was raised to lOs. Pitt in 1805 increased the rate to 15s.,* 
at which rate it continued imtil its repeal in 1825. The excise 
duties, thanks to the efforts of Huskisson, were reduced, and 
between 1830 and Gladstone’s Financial Statement, 1861, excise 
duties on leather, candles, starch, bottles, glass, bricks, soap, and 
paper were abolished. A tax on soap was sometimes condemned 
as a tax on cleanliness, and a tax on paper as a tax on knowledge. 
The hop duty was abolished in 1862, and the malt tax was 
removed in 1880. The tobacco duty * is from home-grown tobacco. 
The excise duties ® at the present time are as follows : 




Net Receipts from 




lixclse,* 1021-22. 


Beer .... 


£121,845,000 

14*3^{> of tax revenue. 

^Spirits .... 


51,278,000 

60 

Entertainments f . 


10,280,000 


Matches 


2,122,000 


Patent medicines 


1,.328,000 


Table waters and cider 


1,247,000 


Sugar .... 


813,000 


R^ways 


191,000 


(On passenger receipts 

]>er 


• 

£100 at fares exceeding 



minimum fares.) 




Tobacco (home-grown) 


11,000 


Other 8oui*ces . .• 


47,000 


Total . . .• 


£189,102,000 * or 22-2% of tax revenue. , 


* Excludoa the direct taxes, viz. licence duties, etc., amounting to » 

£5,052,000. If this^were included, (igccise amounts to £194,214,000, or 2A‘8 per 
cent of tax revenue. • 

f These are dealt with aeparately^in Chapter XXVIll. • 

t Included duties on cards, chicory, and coffee mixtures or subststutes. 

^ * • 

^ At this rate the tax was about 30 times the cost of productioffT wMch 
was only 6d. per busheL A Committee of the House of Commons (1801) dealt 
with the smuggling and the salt laws generally* 

* For the rates of excise duty on different articles 1^ Reports of the 
CoqunissionerB of H.M.’s Chistaixfand Excise, H.M.’8 Stationery Office, London. 

^ For the detaUed history of taxes on eatables, drink, tobacco, and others, 
refer tp Dowell's History of Taxation and Taxes in Kngland, vol. iv. (Longmans, 
Oreen A Co., London, 18M). * • 
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' Tie Excise Department was under the Board of Inland Revenue, 
but from let April 1907 it has be 0 i amalgamated with the 
Customs Department. The control of British excise, therefore, 
is now under the Board of Customs and Excise. 

3. In some other parts of the British Empire excise duties have 
long been in force. In the younger colonies the need for such 
duties has not arrived, but the experience of self-governing 
Dominions and India will be very useful in this respect. In the 
self-governing Dominions, as we have already seen, excise is a 
central head of revenue and amounts to 10'7 per cent of the total 
t^x revenue on an average. • 

In Canada the excise tariff is confined to spirits, malt liquor, 
tobacco, cigarettes, Canadian twist tobacco, snuff and cigars, but 
the total amount of excise duties amounts to 13-0 per cent of 
the total tax revenue. Druggists and manufacturers of patent 
medicines are allowed a drawback of 99 per cent of duty when 
spirits testing not less than 60 per cent over proof are delivered in 
limited quantities to universities, scientific or research labora¬ 
tories, or hospitals for medicinal purposes only. Spirits and 
tobacco alone were 80 per cent of the total inland revenue in 19137 
66 per cent in 1920, and 28 per cent in 1921. The decrease in the 
latter years is due to the increased yield of war taxes. 

•ucln Australia the Commonwealth excise revenue is confined to 
beer, spirits, tobacco, and starch, and also some direct taxes, as in 
the case of Great Britain, namely licences. The excise revenue 
is 20-7 per cent of the Commonwealth tax revenue. Excise duties 
were increased from 26th September 1918. In 1921-22 beer 
yielded more than half, and tobacco slightly less than one-third, 
of the Commonwealth excise revenue. Smce 1917-18 the revenue 
from these two items has trebled itself. *In New Zealand excise 
duties are confined to beer and tobacco and its preparations. By 
the Customs Amendment Act, 19tl, excise duties are no longer 
levied on ceiy,ain manufactures the preparation of which involve 
the use "of a considerable proportion of spirits. A special reduced 
8(^edrule of duties is provided on alcohol imported for use in 
warehouses manufacturing articles such, as perfumed spirits, 
toilet preparations, culinary and flavouring essences, and si mila r 
preparations. The excise duties amd'unt to 2-8 per cent^pf the 
total tax revenue. About 90 per cent of the excise revenue is 
collected>'from beer. All packages of manufactured tobaccd must 
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be labelled before leaving the manufactory, and it is necessary to 
obtain warrants' to use cutting machines for cutting duty-paid 
manufactured tobacco for sale. The revenue from excise was 
£127,041 in 1914 and £612,128 in 1923, or about five times the 
pre-War figure. 

In the Union of South Africa excise duty is confined to spirits, 
beer, tobaCfco, cigarettes, sugar, matches, playing cards, acet\c 
and pyroligneous acids, etc. The Cigarette Excise and Surtax 
Act 1911 applies throughout the Union, and the tax is collected 
from the manufacturer by means of stamps affixed to the container 
before cigarettes leave the factory, or from the importer at the 
time of fir.st importation or delivery from a bonded warehouse. 
Manufacturers overseas are allowed to purchase the necessary 
stamps, and affix them to the containers of cigarettes at the time 
of manufacture. The excise duty for every one-half ounce net 
weight or fraction thereof is Jd. on all cigarettes manufactured in 
the IJnion, and on cigarettes imported into the Union and 
delivered for consumption therein a surtax (in addition to the 
duty payable under the Customs laws) is levied for every one-half 
ounce net weight or fraction thereof. The duty on Union-made 
matches is 6d. per gross of boxes containing not more than 100 
matches. Is. per gross of boxes containing not more than 200 
matches, and so on in proportion to any increase in the size»*»f 
bojes. Spirits yielded in 1920-21 about one-half, and cigarettes 
about one-fifth, of the total excise revenue, i^ext in order of 
• importance were beer and sugar. 

In India excise duties age derived from the manufacture and 
sale of spirits, hemp, ^tugs, opium, cotton manufactures, and 
salt, although the salt tax is administered independently of 
excise. There is as yet no excise duty on tobacco grown or * 
manufactured in the country, nor on betel (pansupari), which is 
chewed by all classes of the population. , Since the introduction 
of the new^Constitution of 7919, excise other thanisalt and the 
cotton excise * is a pro'vincial source of revenue, whHe salt itself • 
is wholly a central head. Opium is to all intents and purpoShs Bo 
longer a source of revenue, because it was decided, at very con¬ 
siderable loss to Indian revenues, to restrict the Cultivation and 
exporl of opium, China tin^ertaking to curtail its production as 
well as iteimports. It is doubtful whether China has f ulfil led her 

• ‘ C<Hton excise is included under customs. * 
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agreement in regard to tbia. The anti-opium crusade was led in the 
United Kingdom by those to whom Sii* John Strachey applied the 
words of Condorcet, “ the ignorant enthusiast is the most terrible 
of ferocious beasts ” (“ I’enthousiaste ignorant est la plus terrible 
desbStes f^roces”). The excise duty on spirits is of longstanding, 
and inherited, like the salt revenue, from the days of pre-British 
rule. Eeferences to intoxicating liquors are found itf the Maha- 
bharata and the Eamayana, and the British Administration got 
from its predecessors a system of farming, the right of manu¬ 
facture and sale being given to the highest bidder. The general 
policy in recent years has been to adjust rates and methods to 
check the practice of excessive drink, and at the same time to 
safeguard revenue without encouraging illicit manufacture. In 
India country spirit, the produce of the distilleries, is the main 
source of revenue, yielding one-third of the total receipts from 
the sale of liquor. In the Madras Presidency alone fresh toddy 
from the cocoanut palm yields more than country spirit. The 
system in force is known as the contract distillery system, under 
which the manufacture of spirit for specified supply areas, deter¬ 
mined according to convenience, is disposed of by tender for a 
definite period. In the most advanced province of India—the 
Bombay Presidency— a system of rationing coupled with Govem- 
m'eht management of certain large distilleries has been introduced 
since 1922. Prohibition is gaining ground in the reformed 
Councils, and it is only finance that stands in the way. The 
Excise Committee * of the Bombay Presidency issued its report 
in 1924, and advocated gradual prohibition—the Rs.S crores of 
revenue from excise to be made up from a succession duty which 
it estimates will yield Rs.fiO lakhs annually ; a totalisator tax 
(Rs.20 lakhs); the taxation of “ futures ” (Rs.50 lakhs) ; increase 
of local fund cess (Rs.30 lakhs) ; a tobacco tax (Rs.S lakhs) ; 
employee tax (Rs.40 lakhs) ; a transit tax (Rs.20 lakhs) ; and a 
terminal tax' {Rs.60 lakhs). The Committee thougt>t that the 
natural growth of revenue would make up the difference between 
RS.3 "crores and the sum total of the above. Drugs “ which also 

' ‘ Report of tho^Gxcise Committee appointed by the Government of Bomb*y» 
1922-23 (Bombay Government Central Prees^ 1924). 

* /.«. ganja (flowery tops of the oultivateii female hemp plant):' oharas 
(nMinous matter which forms an active drug when collected 8epaKttely)r and 
bhang (dr^d loaves of the hemp plant, whether male or female, odltiTat^ or 
unoultivat^). 
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bring in revenue are eontrolled. Of these, oharas has been 
prohibited in the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind, since 
1922. 

Salt, whjich Homer calls “ divine ”, and Plato, a substance 
dear to the gods, has been taxed from very early times, just as in 
the Roman Imperial times “ salary ” represented the allowance 
of salt ma8e to officers and men in the Roman Army and 
afterwards converted into a money payment. In India, as the 
population is largely vegetarian, and therefore requiring salt to an 
extent not required by meat-eating and milk-drinking people, 
salt is of importance. The consumption per head, according to ^ 
family budgets collected by the Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay, comes to 12 lb. per annum. The incidence of the tax, 
is light. The average 20 years ago was only 4-9 annas i)er head 
of population, while in 1923-24 it was 5-7 * annas. The recent 
reduction from Rs.2-8-0 in 1923—24 to Rs. 1-4-0 in 1924—26 has 
brought down the incidence per head. According to the Finance 
Minister in his Budget speech in the Legislative Assembly, 1924, 
the increase in the salt duty to Rs.2-8-0 did not produce any 
decrease in consumption. At the present time most of the salt 
produced is manufactured under direct Government agency, and 
the remainder under a system of licences issued to contractors. 
There is a considerable amount of salt imported into Bengal alRl 
Bujma from Euroi)e and Aden, where, owing to the difficulty of 
manufacturing salt in the damp climate of Bengal and the large 
•volume of fresh water poured by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
into the Bay of Bengal, raanufacture is difficult.® Preventive 
establishments are maintained to restrict illicit trafiic. Until 
Ist April 1924 salt and pxcise formed one Department, although ^ 
salt is a central and excise a provincial head of revenue. Excise 
is a transferred subject under f^e reforms of 1919, and the rgsult 
of the amalgamation was a weakening of the control of the Minister 
in charge of the Excise Department and also the deprivation of the 
Legislative Council of itg statutory right of checking In detail the • 
expenditure of the Department. In order to avoid disagreement 
between the Honourable Member of, the Executive Council 
responsible for salt and thq Honourable Minister* responsible for 

^ .Ba8od>on revised estimates. 

> Sidt'uC'jklso used in place o^ballast for ships coming to Calcutta |pr exports 
of jute, %a, sice, etc. 

'■ "3 
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excise, the two Departments have been de-amalgamated, with 
efiect from let April 1924. Salt is a sentral head of revenue. 

The cotton excise duty dates from 1894. In December of that 
year, when the financial situation made it imperative to place 
import duties both on piece-goods and yam to the extent of 6 
per cent, an excise duty of the same amoimt was placed on the 
Indian yam of counts above 20s. The Finance Mmistefr, Sir James 
Westland, explained in introducing the Excise Duty Bill, that 
the policy underlying its provisions had been imposed on the 
Government of India by the Secretary of State in pursuance of a 
Besolution of the House of Commons, ^n 1896 the import duty 
on cotton piece-goods was lowered to 3J per cent and an excise 
duty at the same rate was placed on Indian-made cloth. Cotton 
yam was admitted free of duty and no countervailing excise 
duty on Indian-made yarn was accordingly imposed. The 
excise duty remains at this level, although the import duty for 
cloth was raised to 7|- per cent ad valorem in 1917, and to IJ per 
cent ad valorem in 1921. In 1922 cotton yarn, which had since 
1896 been free, was subjected to an import duty of 5 per cent 
ad valorem. The cotton excise duty is regarded with disfavour 
because of its history. It may be noted that there is no duty 
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existing on jute manufactures, although from the point of view of 
the incidence of the tax this can perhaps be ju.stifled to a greater 
degree than the cotton excise duty. With the possible exception 
of the cotton excise duty, there is no tax on textile consumption 
like that which was established in Japan in 190.5, a tax levied at 
the rate of 10 per cent of the vahie upon pensons taking delivery, 
at the timOiOf such delivery, of textiles from factories, custom¬ 
house compounds, bonded warehouses, customs temporary depots, 
and other places whore the storage of foreign goods is permitted by 
laws and ordinances. The preceding table shows the revenue 
obtained from excise in India in 1921-22, and the percentage to 
the total ta,x revenue. 

4. Excise duties in France may be grouped under two heads, 
those produced under monopoly conditions (undoubtedly a form 
of taxation) and tho.se ta.xed as ordinary e.xcise duties. To the 
former class belong tobacco, matclie.s, and gunpowder, and to 
the latter sugar,* salt, drinks, and miscellaneous articles such 
as mSiicines, candles, passenger traffic, and playing cards. The 
figures are as follows : • 

(inlllidii rraric-s). 

Tobfujco .... 1787 

Matched, etc. . . . 184 

Sugar . . . . 516 

Salt ..... 35 

Drinks .... 290 

Miscellaneous . . . iy05 

4807 

Other indirect taxes, which hardly can be cla.ssified as excise, 
are dealt with below. . It is perhaps advantageous to refer 
briefly to these taxes. The tobacco monopoly produced, it will 
be seen, very considerable revjnue, incoraj)arably greater than 
that relating to matches and^ gunpowder.* Of the excise duties 
other than '.nonopolies tho.se oti beverages such as*win«. beer, 
cider, perry (pear cider), mead, alcohol, and mineral 
and sugar are of importance, and the mi.scellaneous group, 
such as pharmaceutical preparations, candles, cycles, pas.senger 
traffic, playing cards, is not inconsiderable. Salt produced 

^ In France salt and sugar are taxed both through the customs and through 
the internal revenue. The same Ip true of gasoline, benzol, and similar products 

• .20 
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only 36 million francs in the year 1922. Owing to exemp¬ 
tions tij persons and local discriminations, and also to other 
defects in administration, these duties were abandoned during 
the Revolution. The salt tax, for example, was abolished in 
March 1790, but restored in 1806 without being any longer a 
monopoly and without the old inequalities between the various 
provinces in France. The excise duty on liquors was re¬ 
established in 1804, and six years later the State monopoly of 
tobacco was also re-established. The salt duty or gabelle can 
be traced as far back as 1286, and Charles V. made it a permanent 
source of revenue. The fact that it “was made obligatory on 
every individual to purchase weekly salt at a fixed price made 
the tax an inconvenient and unpoimlar one. From 1342 a 
State monopoly was begun by establishing storehouses in each 
province where the producer was coin])elled to store the salt 
on pain of confiscation. The State paid the producer and sold 
the salt at a higher rate to retailers. In one group of provinces 
it was heavy, in another it was less heavy, and in others it was 
redeemed or no tax was levied at all. Some of these taxes, such 
as those on drinks, t.e. on spirits and beer, are taxes at the point 
of manufacture, as in England. Other taxes, however, are levied 
so lightly that it is questionable whether they coidd not be 
Replaced by better taxes. The French excise taxes not only 
contribute to the State but also to local finances, and those on 
drinks, tobacco, and sugar are well administered. Other taxes 
of the nature of octrois are dealt with in a subsequent paragraph. 

6. In Italy there are monopolies on tobacco, salt, lotteries, 
and quinine, in addition to excise duties^. The tobacco monopoly 
is a very profitable one, amounting to 2701 million lire in 1922-23, 
as compared with 171 million lire from salt, 329 million lire 
from lotteries, and 17 million lire from quinine. The excise 
duties are mainly from spirits, beer, mineial waters, sugar, 
gunpowder,*’ butter, and cotton oil. There is in addition a 
' system by which the State obtains revenue from octroi. The 
Stat'6 grants to the communes one-tenth of the proceeds of the 
tax on incomes as compensation for communal revenues mai^e 
over to the Scate by various laws. A criticism may be made 
of the comparative heaviness of this tax from a population even 
as poor as the Italian is said to be. But there are circumstances 
which J>reclude the collection of high duties like those on spirits 
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in the United Kingdom. In short, we come back to the theory 
explained in a previous cljapter, that local circumstances have 
to be taken into consideration in the selection of the commodities, 
as well as the taxes to be levied on those commodities, in any 
excise system. In Spain and other countries monopolies are 
still in use and bring in considerable amounts of revenue. In 
Federal GerJnany the main indirect taxes are of an excise nature 
on tobacco, beer, wines, and a somewhat lucrative tax on coal; 
but this does not include all the ta.xation, as State revenues 
are not included in these; figures. The salt monopoly, which 
was changed in 1867 into a tax on the article, is still retained. 
There is also a sugar duty. In other countries of continental 
Europe drink duties and those on tobacco and sugar are the 
main source of excise. There is a tendency for greater uniformity 
than formerly, as the financial experts of various countries watch 
the duties levied with considerable intere.st. In Japan the main 
excise,duties are those on liquors, soy, sugar, the consumption tax 
on kerosene oil— i.e. upon persons taking delivery of kerosene oil 
from factories, custom - house compounds, bonded warehouses, 
custom depots, or places where the storage of foreign goods is 
permitted by law—the tax on patent medicines and textiles, a 
consumption ta.x already referred to, together with the travelling 
tax on passengers by steam trains, electric cars, and steamboatfi 
accrjfding to the distance travelled and according to the class. 

6. In China the main excise tax is the salt gabelle, which 
in 1922, after meeting administrative expenses, was approxi¬ 
mately 86 million dollars, ai^l this sum was paid into the Group 
Banks in accordance withjthe agreement in 1913. The obligations 
secured on the salt revenue were fully met, and the surplus funds 
released during 1922 for the Chinese Government amounted to 
nearly 79 million dollars, including 11 million dollars from the 
maritime oustomsT Of this am*ount, howjever, some 31 milfion 
dollars were .sums either kept Ibcaily or appropriated by provincial 
authorities or military commanders. In December 19f3 the 
Chinese Government definitely adopted the principle of imiTorill 
taxation at the source or the imposition of a single direct salt 
duty in the producing districts. Previous to that date the 
rates of-taxation varied, alul monopolies of transportation were 
granted to •favoured individuals who made huge profits. 

7. A Reference has alretSly been made to Japan. It femains 
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to summarise briefly the main excise duties at present in force. 
The revenue was approximately as fallows : 




Yen (1000). 

Percentage. 

Sake (liquors, oto.) 


188,839 

48 

Monopolies 


101,323 

26 

Sugar 


43,088 

11 

Textile fabrics . 


42,614 

4 11 

Transit . 


9,275 

2 

Soy 


5,639 

2 

Petroleum 


884 


Patent medicine 


309 



391,971 100 


These duties far exceed the revenue obtained from customs, as 
the customs duties i are framed on a protectionist basis. The 
tax on liquors is a tax imposed upon persons brewing sake, 
beer, and alcohol, and alcoholic liquors. No tax is levied upon 
wine or other alcoholic liquors made from fruits of all kinds. 
The revenue from monopoly is ba.sed on the Tobacco Monopoly 
Law of 1904. Government controls both the manufacture and 
the sale of tobacco. The cultivation of leaf tobacco is allowed 
to private individuals under permission of Government, and the 
foaf gathered by them is taken over by Government, suitable 
compensation being paid therefor, according to the quality of 
the leaf. The. leaf is then manufactured at a Government 
Factory and sold at fixed prices by licensed dealers. Foreign 
tobacco cannot be imported except by Government. As regards 
the exportation of tobacco there is no restriction. Nearly fifty 
years ago tobacco regulations were issued in Japan, and the 
present system is developed mainly since the date of the 
abolition of the tax in 1898. The Salt Monopoly Law, like many 
other financial measures of tue Governmesit of Japan, was 
introduced after the war with Russia when the necessity for 
increased revenue was pressing. Salt is manufactured only by 
'persons licensed by Government, which buys the article from 
them at suitable pricfes according to its quality. Government 
sell the salt' to licensed dealers. Foreign and Formosa salt 
cannot be imported except by Government or a person appointed 
for the piupose by Government. For the purpose of export 
1 Customs duties were yen 71 mtlUons only in 1921-22. 
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salt is sold by Government at reduced prices and can be exjwrted 
by any person. Salt requi.-ed for industry, agriculture, mining, 
or fisheries receives special treatment by being sold at reduced 
prices. Since 1918 the policy of profit-making has been aban¬ 
doned in regard to salt, and the monopoly is now so managed as 
to cover expenditure and nothing more. Under the Camphor 
Monopoly Law, which dates from 1903, the manufacture of 
crude camphor and camphor oil is permitted only to persons 
licensed by Government, and Government takes over the article 
by paying suitable compensation according to quality. Crude 
camphor or camphor oil' is sold by Government to refiners at 
fixed prices. A large amount of the Japanese camphor is 
consumed in the home market, and the produce of Formosa is 
exported mainly to Europe and America. Sugar excise, which 
dates from 1901, is imposed on sugar molasses and syrups 
removed for the purposes of domestic consumption from 
factories, custom houses, and bonded warehouses. The Textile 
Tax, which dates from 1905, is levied at the rate of 10 per cent, 
a,s already noted, upon textile goods for domestic consumption 
taken from factories, custom houses, and bonded warehouses. 
The travelling tax is similar to the travelling tax in England, 
and dates from 1905. It i.s imposed upon passengers by steam 
trains, electric cars, and steamboats. The soy tax is a tax 
upqn persons manufacturing the Japanese sauce known as soy. 
No person is permitted to manufacture for hoiwehold use more 
^han five koku of soy per annum. The consumption tax on 
kerosene oil is imposed at J>he rate of yen one per koku upon 
persons taking delivery of kerosene from places of manufacture 
and bonded warehouses. The tax on patent medicines is fixed 
under the Patent Medicine Tax Law of 1905, and is included 
under receipts of stamp duties. A sum equal in value to one- 
tenth of the fixe<P price of the Inedicine is fixed on the package 
containing the medicine. A* busine.sa tax is also imposed on 
persons importing medicines on a graduated scale,*an(f varies 
according to the amount manufactured of each medicine dfiring 
a twelvemonth. The taxes on petroleum and cotton fabrics 
press more heavily on the poorer classes than on the rich, but 
this is sometimes unavoidable when one looks at the tax system 
as a wholer. 

8. The system of excise duties known as octroi shbuld be 
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considered in any discussion on excise taxation, as octroi taxes are 
collected on various articles brought into districts for consumption, 
and exist to-day mainly in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and in 
some towns in Austria and in North-Western India. In Great 
Britain, Holland, United States, and other countries the system 
of octroi taxation has been objected to and does not exist, as 
it is held to impede, as Adam Smith was never tired of showing, 
the trade between town and county, and at the same time it 
imposes considerable burdens on urban industries and con¬ 
sumers. Necessity, however, knows no law, and the system 
has been retained in some countries on this account. In 
the history of early boroughs in Great Britain good? going to 
market or passing through boroughs paid toll, a practice which 
exists in certain Continental countries to-day in the name of 
octroi. But to-day the system of taxing goods in this manner 
does not exist in Great Britain. Article 1. section 10, of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States of America prescribes that “ no 
State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the net produce 
of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States ; and 
cSi such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress ”. Those octroi duties may be traced back to Roman 
times where citiss were allowed to levy the portorium, a tax on 
the entry from or departure to a province. They were levied op 
wine and certain articles of food. The Romans introduced the 
taxes after the invasion of Gaul, and these remained after the 
invasion of the Franks under the name of tonlieux and coutumes. 
These octrois or grants were from the fourteenth century onwards 
granted to French towns by the king. In 1647 Cardinal Mazarin 
ordered that the proceeds of thh octroi should bo paid into the 
public Treesirry, and at other timfes the Government claimed a 
percentage • of the produot. During the Revolution the octroi 
<fes Abolished, owing to the abuses that had arisen, but, as the 
municipalities could not carry on without funds, Paris in 1798 
was allowed to re-establish this form of taxation. By the law of 
1809 octroi duties were allowed on fl) beverages and,. liquids, 
(2) eatables, (3) fuel, (4) forage, and (6) building materials. 
More than half the octrois were collected imder the system of 
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simple, t.e. by means of special oflSiCers vmder the directions 
of the maire. The system hy which a department of the Treasury 
collects the duties is also becoming more frequent. Farming of 
the duties and the system of sharing profits above a given sum 
with the mimicipality are now decreasing. From time to time 
proposals have been made to abolish octroi duties in France, but 
only half-heartedly, as in 1869. In 1871 octrois were entirely 
abolished in Belgium, being replaced by increases in customs and 
excise generally. In 1903 they were also abolished in Egypt, and 
in India the tendency is to do away with the.so taxes, terminal 
taxes on railways and direct taxation taking their place. In 
Paris the disappearance of octroi would mean the disappearance 
of a large net revenue obtained from meats (e.xcejrt horse-flesh), 
delikatessen products, game birds and poultry, preserved fish, 
butter, margarine, eggs, dry cheese, edible oils, and vinegar. The 
Government of France collect an additional one-tenth of 1 per 
cent 9 f turnover as well as other taxes for the benefit of the com¬ 
munes, and this has taken the place of wines and the so-called 
liygienic beverages or light drinks in octroi fists. The net 
revenue to the city of Paris in the pro-War year was nearly 116 
million francs, in 1920 116 million friincs, and in 1921 147 million 
francs, the figures for 1920 and 1921 Ixfing preliminary figures. 
The Italian octroi duties, which date from 1864, are of intonest 
fro^ the tact that the State takes the duties. The articles taxed 
are similar to those in France. The taxation *>f certain classes 
rf)f goods such as building m.aterials is similar to that in Franco, 
and the family budget of Jhe working man is to some extent 
affected by these dutie.s. It cannot be said that octroi duties 
are equitable between class and class or between place and place, 
but, as already pointed out, they have become so customary that 
they are not difficult to collect, and at the same time their abolition 
would mean, espetiaUy in a larje town like Paris, a considerable 
blank in the revenue.^ 


* For octroi in local finance, esjiecially in Germany, aoo Chapter XX^Il. 
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Scope 

1. “ There is no art ”, says Adam Smith, “ which one Govern¬ 
ment sooner learns of another, than that of draining money from 
the pockets of the people.” '■ In recent years miscellaneous 
taxes have increased in number and in productivity, and a dis¬ 
covery in one Country of a productive indirect tax has led to its 
adoption in another in a surprisingly short time. The more 
important of these other indirect taxes and foes are stamp and 
registration duties, including Stock Exchange taxes, busine.ss or 
turnover taxes, and the taxation of betting and amusements. It 
will be remembered from the definition of direct and indirect 
taxation ^ that ,{hese are mainly examples of indirect taxes. 
Their importance, especially in the War and in the post-armistice 
period, has not been inconsiderable. _ In India stamp duties and 
registration are at the present time 9 per cent of the total tax 
revenue, and in France 7-5 per cent. In South Africa the per¬ 
centage is 5-2 and in Great Britain 2-5. The turnover tax which 
has been so productive in Franco and Germany was 19-1 per cent 
of the total tax revenue in France in 1923, and 31-G per cent of the 
total tax reyenue of Germany’s federal finance in 1924. Stamps 
and registration are usually grouped together, but m India and 
net Bhiew other countries they are not combined. The revenue 
from stamps should not be confused with tlje revenue from postage 
stamps, which's usually credited to Posts and Telegraphs, a share 
sometimes of receipts from penny stalnps being credited tq stamps 

^ Wealth of Nations, Bk. V. chap. ii. part ii. appendix to articles 1 and 2. 

* Chapter Xllt. 
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in view of the fact that adhesive stamps are permitted for receipts 
and certain other documeiJts. Fees are levied in order to defray 
usually a part, in rare cases the whole, of the cost of services done 
in the public interest and conferring some degree of advantage 
on the fee payer. They may be divided into judicial, commercial, 
and other fees. In addition to taxes referred to above, there are 
quasi-taxetr, such as the issue of paper money which may be used, 
either directly or indirectly as currency inflation to raise revenue. 
The printing of paper money is a form of enterprise which leads 
to disastrous effects on production. The experience of Germany 
in 1923 was that inflation resulted in favour of business men 
at the expense of those on fixed money incomes and also wage 
earners. It is, in short, a regressive tax. Hefore long the con¬ 
fidence of the whole community becomes lost in the future value 
of its currency, as was so well illustrated in the flight of the mark. 
A fall takes place in the internal and external value of the 
currency.' 


^ Stamp Duties and Fees ' 

2. The tax on stamps was introduced from Holland into 
Great Britain in 1G94. Seventy years previously the tax had 
been discovered in Holland in response to a proclamation of the 
States-General offering a prize for the invention of a new tax. 
The duty was first of all a duty on paper or parchment w'hich was 
presented at the Government Stamp Office for stamping. There 
* were six different stamps, one of 40s. as a payment for royal 
grants of land and preSjiitations to ecclesiastical benefices. 
There were five smallf* stamps of Os., 2Js., Is., Gd., and Id., for 

^ Cf. “ Inflation as a Method of I’axation ” (clmi). ii. Keynes’s Trarl on 
Monetary litform, MaemiUun, 1023). It is to ho noted that “ the burdon of 
the tax is well spread, oantujt ho evatlod, costs nothing to collect, and Skills, in 
a rough sort of way, in proportion to tho woiilthof the victim. No wonder its 
superficial advantages have attracted Minisiers of Finance. . . . What is 
raised by printing notes is just as much taken from tho public A is a boer^ 
duty or an income tax. ‘What a Oovornmont sjiends the public jiay for. 
There is no such thing as an uncovered deficit. Hut in some countries it seems 
possible to please and content the public, for a'^timo at least, by giving them, 
in return for the taxes they pay, finely engravbd acknowledgements on water¬ 
marked paper. The incomo-ta>: receipts, which we in Kngland receive from 
the Surveyor, we throw into* the wastepapor basket; in Germany they call 
them bank notes and put them into their pocket-books ; in France they 
are termed Rentes and are locked up in tho family safe ” {op^ cit. pp. 43 
and 62^ 
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numerous other legal instruments specified in the Aot.^ The 
charges were thus fixed according to t^ie class of instrument, and 
to a certain extent were a tax on the amount of paper used. In 
1797 the ad valorem principle was introduced except for property. 
Until 1808 the tax varied mainly according to the length of the 
document in the case of property. In 1815 ad valorem duties 
became general. In 1850 percentage duties were introduced on 
bonds, conveyances, mortgages, and settlements. In 1853 a 
penny was fixed as the postage on receipts in place of the varying 
rate according to value, namely, 3d. to lOd., and ordinary stamps 
were permitted to be used. In 1891 the Consolidating Stamp 
Act was passed, and it provided for an ad valorem du^;y on (1) 
property, bills of exchange and promissory notes; (2) penny duties 
on receipts, cheques, etc.; ami (3) fi.xed duties on deeds and 
instruments not mentioned above. This Consolidating Act 
prescribed penalties such as £10 for the non-receipt of a 
document and the making void of any agreement not stamped. 
At the present time the receipt for £2 or upwards is 2 pence, 
the penalty tor hot 8tamj)ing is £10. 

It will be sctm that some duties are charged on documents 
and writings having a legal operation or forming necessary steps 
in law-suits. These duties are collected by means of stamps 
impressed on or affixed to the instruments. In addition to these 
there are duties on commercial documents, such as bills of 
exchange and contract notes, companies’ capital duty (which 
amounts to £1 on every £100 of the nominal capital of companies 
or corporations with limited liability ^and 2a. fid. on loan issues 
by local authorities, companies, and corporations on every £100 
secured), insurance, drafts, and receipts. Under the Stamp Act 
of 1891, postage adhesive stamps, it may be noted, are permitted 
for bills of exchange, including cheques, for payment of money on 
demabd, certified copies or extracts from registers of births, 
charter parties, leases of dweUing-honses not exceeding a year at 
a rental* not. exceeding the rate of £10 per annum, or of any 
funtishsd dwelling-houses for any definite term less than a year 
where the rent for such term does not exceed.£10, receipts, policies 
of insurance (not life nor marine), proxies, and voting papers. In 
the United Kingdom most of the stamp duties are from deeds, the 
amoimt of revenue being 43 per cent of the total stamp duty 
I 5 & 6 William and Mafy, c. 21. ^ 
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revenue in 1921-22. Receipts and drafts amotmted to 26 per 
cent, companies’ capital duty to 11 per cent, bills of exchange to 
7 per cent, insurance 5 per cent, bearer bonds 4 per cent, and 
others 4 per cent. The fee stamps proper include judicature fee 
stamps, land registration fees, and other fee stamps for com¬ 
panies’ registration, district audit, civil services commission, and 
registered houses (Scotland). It is interesting to notice that thesf 
stamp duties reflect frequently the state of trade of the country. 
In Great Britain, for example, in 1921-22, as compared with the 
previous year, there was a decline from £27 millions to £20 
millions in stamp duties, of which decrease £2J millions wore on 
account of conveyances. There were also decreases in the receipts 
from cheque stamps, bills of lading, and shipping policies owing 
to the trade depression of the year. In some countries stamp 
duties have not been changed for long periods, notwithstanding 
a considerable change in the level of prices and in the cost of the 
judjciary. Financial pressure, as also the economic changes, 
especially of prices of a more or less permanent nature, have in 
some countries produced a revision. Nevertheless there are some 
who hold that stamj)s for jiulicial acts, unlike those for ordinary 
commercial instruments, should not be raised unduly. In a well- 
kjiown passage Jeremy Bcntham writes of “ attacks upon security 
committed through ignorance, inadvertence, or false reasows ”, 
a^d he includes among them taxes upon law proceedings. He 
says that ‘‘ they include all kinds of attacks upon security, since 
, they are equivalent to refusing the protection of the law to all 
those who cannot pay for jt. They consequently offer a hope of 
impunity to crime. It is only necessary to choose as objects of 
injustice individuals who camiot afford the advances necessary 
to a judicial prosecution, or who are not rich enough to run the”” 
risk This reminds one of the well-known saying in the Santi ' 
Parvan of the Mahabharala fliat “ the king should act like the 
leech taking blood mildly. • He should treat his subjects like a 
tigress carrying her cubs, touching them with her tSeth, but, 
never cutting them therewith A tax on legal process tnay be 
a hindrance to the use of the courts, but it must be remembered ““ 
that taxation of Acts is a subordinate one in the tax system of 
most modem countries. ‘ 

* Bentham, Theory of LMislation^ p. 140 (I..ondon, Trubner & Co.). 

^ * Chapters IxfzviiL aud cxxix. Santi Parvan. * 
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Taxation of Betting 

• 

3. Another group of indirect taxes includes those concerned 
with lotteries and betting. In the past States raised money 
through the taxation of lotteries, and even built churches with 
the proceeds. St. John’s Cathedral in Calcutta was the result of 
this, and not a few town-halls owe their origin too this form 
of taxation. To-day Governments, such as the Government of 
Italy, are controlling such forms of gambling by means of taxa¬ 
tion. In connection with public loans, a reference will be made 
to State lotteries, especially those which prevailed in England 
between 1694 and 1826. Here we are concerned with the .taxation 
of private lotteries and not with State lottery loans. Lotteries 
bke the well-known Calcutta Sweepstake, which frequently 
awards prizes of over £60,000, certainly are fit subjects for 
taxation, just as the taxation of betting. The attitude towards 
the taxation of betting has changed remarkably in recent years, 
especially in the Self-Governing Dominions. It is realised that, 
although betting may be a mug’s game, still taxation is both 
practicable and desirable. By no twist of the imagination can it 
be held that by being taxed and made lawful betting will be 
further encouraged. As in the case of drink, it is somewhat 
likefy to be checked than further promoted by regulation, and 
certainly taxation would diminish the malpractices associated 
with it. A wrong thing is not encouraged by diminishing the 
money profits from its practice. The real question before the 
financier, and indeed the only questiqn, is whether the probable 
contribution to the Budget is sufficiently substantial to make the 
tax worth while. The gambler on the Stock Exchange contributes 
"in many countries by stamps on his contracts his share of taxation 
to the State. Stock Exchange transactions are taxed only when 
States see that it is worth their while. The taxation of betting, 
although in the nature of luxury taxation, does not deserve to be 
included''under the group fancy taxes. An ex-Lord Chancellor, 
speakiiyg in the House of Lords in March 1924, remarked that 
“ to say it was a shocking thing to legalise betting was merely 
to show the depths of hypocrisy in which we were living in regard 
to matters of this kind. Was it not legalising betting to nharge 
income tax upon the bookmakers’ profits, or for the Post Ofifice 
to say they held themselves in readiness to transfer the beta from 
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the man who made them to the man who had the ofiSce for 
betting ? The whole argv#nent was the most arrant hypocrisy.” 
The method of effecting the taxation of horse-racing, football, and 
similar matches, where betting does take place, has been thought 
out carefully, especially in Australia. The Federal Government 
collects a tax on tickets for admission, except those issued at a 
very low fgure. This, however, belongs to an amusement tax. 
The State Governments levy a tax on betting tickets which are 
stamped, the highest stamp being usually 3d. in New South Wales 
and Victoria, the rates of tax being lower in suburban areas. The 
Tax Department issues'"the tickets already stan\ped, so that the 
bookmaker wanting any number can have them on application. 
In New South Wales the practice is for the bookmaker to send his 
tickets, already printed, to the .stamp office, and to have them 
stamped by Government agency. In Victoria Government prints 
the tickets to safeguard against fraud, and the tickets are 
numbered. In addition to a tax on betting-tickets, there is a 
special tax levied as a licence on bookmakers, amounting to a 
maximum of £50 in Victoria and £70 in New S'outh Wales. In 
addition to these there is a tax on the totalisator at races. In New 
South Wales racecourse betting with the totalisator reached over 
£000,000 in 1921-22. If it be remembered that the population of 
the State is two millions and that the highest tax is 3d., anddea 
cjn be formed of how productive such a tax can be. In Great 
Britain a considered scheme was put forward by the Board of 
, Customs and Excise, and published in 1924 in the Keport of the 
Select Committee appointgd to consider the question of imposing 
a duty on betting.* This scheme proposed not only to register 
and license all bookmakers and their premises, and lay the 
responsibility for paying the duty on the bookmakers, but tlT 
legalise ready-money betting and place 2J per cent duty on all • 
amounts staked as bets. The details of the scheme v^bre as 
follows : ^1) to levy an ad tttloxem duty on all the agiounts staked 
as bets with professional bookmakers, the bookmaker to be, 
responsible for the payment of the duty, and heavy penalties to 
be imposed on bookmakers acting withbut a licence ; (2) to make **' 
cash betting off racecourses legal on condition that it takes place 
in registered betting-hoases, all betting-houses, even those where 
credit betting only is carried on, to be registered ; (3) the amount 

‘ No. 139. 
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of duty charged for registration of a bptting-office to be £20 
annually, and the machinery for the rollection of the tax to be 
on the model of that of excise, which would require the licensing 
of bookmakers and the registration of their premises. The 
method of collecting the duty was to be as follows ; “ For ready- 
money betting the Government would issue at the Post Office, 
and at the Board of Customs and Excise and on racecourses 
books of tickets containing a number on which the duty amounts 
to a round sum. For example, a book would contain say 100 
tickets for Is. bets at a cost of 2s. 6d. (i.e. 2| per cent on £5) or 
100 tickets for 2s. bets at the cost of 5s. {i.e. 2.J per cent on £10). 
Similarly a book of 50 tickets for £1 bets would cos.t 25s. or 
2J per cent on £60. The tickets would be differently coloured for 
each denomination of bet, numbered consecutively, and stamped 
or not, as thought desirable. The bookmaker would issue to the 
backer a ticket for the amount staked. Thus the tax would be 
collected automatically. In the case of credit betting the Board 
pf Customs and Excise would arrange to collect from the book¬ 
maker the tax due, as shown by his books on weekly or monthly 
returns, if he was in a position to give adequate security to the 
Crown for payment of the duty. Failing this, a Government 
ticket would have to be given for each credit bet : in practice 
thisr would hardly ever occur.” Strong provisions to prevent 
evasion of the taxation or fraud were to be inserted in the Act. 
The cancellation of registration would be the strongest protection 
for the revenue in the case of office bookmakers, and forfeiture of 
licence in the case of evasion by racecourse bookmakers. This 
scheme, however, was not given effect to. 

TAXATtoN OF Amusements 

4. The taxation of amusements'has been in Existence mainly 
in Great Britain, Australia, New .Zealand, South Africa, and in 
India. Ill Australia the legislation is federal and provincial, 
then being provincial Acts in Tasmania and South Australia. 
In Tasmania the whole df the tax leviable under the Common¬ 
wealth and Tasmania Acta is collected by the Commonwealth, 
the Central Government handing over tb the State Government 
without any deduction for the expenditure of collection the 
portion belonging to the State. In cfen'sideration of this, the 
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services of the State Police in the way of supervision are given 
free of charge.’ In India t^yo Governments only, those of Bombay 
and Bengal, introduced the tax. There is no tax imposed by the 
Central Government. The amusements tax, like other expenditure 
taxes, was introduced at a time when it was necessary to levy as 
much taxation as possible on all forms of luxury expenditure and 
to encourage saving. The War, however, showed that a tax on 
luxury, unlike that on tobacco and spirits, which are conventional ' 
necessaries, cannot always be looked on as a productive source of 
revenue. There are taxes, however, such as the amusements tax, 
which falls ultimately (Vn those who indulge in certain forms of 
amusement, and yields large amounts of revenue. Some countries 
regard the tax as a non-permanent tax, while others regard it as a 
permanent or quasi-permanent part of the tax system. In 1921 
the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Au.stralia 
repealed the Act, but it was defeated in the Senate. Questions 
have been asked in the British House of Commons regarding the 
repeal of the Act in Great Britain, but the Act still continues. • 
The Royal Commission on Taxation in Australia*® recommended 
that it was somewhat in the nature of emergency legislation, and 
its repeal should be considered when the state of public finance 
rendered such a course possible. There is much to be said in 
favour of the tax where it is productive. In Great Britai^j in 
1921-22 it was 1-2 per cent of the total tixx revenue, bringing in 
£lt) millions, and in Australia the federal ta.x was 1-5 per cent of 
the federal tax revenue, bringing in £700,000. In Bombay the 
net receipts amounted to Rs.9 lakhs or £00,000 in 1923—24. Its 
effects have not been deleJerious, although conditions have not 
been sufficiently normal to consider such effects in detail. The 
main objections againsfl amusements or entertainments taxes are" 
that they are unequal because certain amusements only are taxed. 

It might also b* said that tie tax discourages amusement or 
recreation, which is essentiahfo^ the well-bemg of the community. 
The important points in the taxation of amuseipenliB centre 
round mainly the definition of amusements or entertainmejits and 
also the meaning of “ payment for admission ”, “ proprietor ”, 
etc. In most coimtries entertainment* includes ^ny exhibition, 
perforinance, lecture, amushment, game, or sport for admission to 

^ S^tion 6a of the Amusomeats Duties Amendmeot Act, 1917. 

* F 18112, #th and final Keport, 1923. * 
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which payment is made. Exemptions are usually allowed in 
cases where the whole of the proceeds are devoted to philanthropic, 
religious, or charitable purposes without any charge of the pro¬ 
ceeds for any expenses. Entertainments of a wholly educational 
character or only for the amusement of children, or partly 
educational and partly scientific by a society, institution, or 
committee not conducted for profit, are exempted. In Australia 
the taxing of payments for articles supplied by the proprietor for 
the purpose of an entertainment, such as skates, are to be included 
in the “ payment for adnjission ”. The rates of tax are progress¬ 
ive. In Great Britain an entertainments duty came into force 
from 15th May 191(5. The rates as fixed by the Finance Act of 
1919 varied from a halfpenny on payments of 2Jd. and oelow to 
2 shillings for the first 15 shillings, and fid. for every 5 shillings or 
part of 5 shillings over 15 shillings. In the Budget for 1924-26 
the duty was repealed on tickets up to the value of fid., and 
reduced on tickets from 7d. to Is. 3d. This repeal and re<luction 
are expected to cost £4,000,000 in a full year. In the Australian 
legislation the .Commissioner is given extensive powers which 
he can delegate. The penalties for evasion vary from £5 in the 
case of a person admitted to £50 in the case of a ])roprietor guilty 
of an offence. Certain offences are indictable such .as forging a die 
or stamp, fraudulently mutilating any stamp with the intent that 
any use may be made of any part of the stamp, and the maximum 
penalty is 14 years’ imprisonment. Other offences involve the 
liability to imprisonment for 7 years, 3 years, and 1 year. A sum 
of £60 is fixed as the maximum penalty for any breach of the 
regulations. It will be seen, therefote, that, if proper steps are 
taken to prevent evasion, the tax is a g&od luxury tax and one 
- that is not troublesome to collect. In some i)laces complaints 
have been made, as in Australia, that there has been delay in 
obtaining registration under the Commonwealth Act in remote 
districts. This difficulty has been ^urmoxmted by a system of 
registrat’on to be made with local postmasters. In India in the 
Bqmbjjy Presidency the cost of collection of the entertainments 
, tax is low. The receipts for 1923-24 were Rs.9,41,442 and the 
cost of collection Rs.22,397 or 2-3 per “cent. Recently the 
Bombay Government imposed certain restrictions on the issue of 
free tickets to places of amusement. 
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Taxation of Business and Tuknoveb 
# 

6. Another class of indirect tax is that which may be called 
a business tax or turnover tax. In some countries, as we have 
seen, licences and certificates for professions and occupations are 
in vogue. In South Africa and Australia business taxes are 
ctiefly in the form of licences. In Japan there is an exceedingly 
complicated tax known as the business tax. The best form of 
business tax, however, is the well-known German and French 
turnover tax. The business tax in the sense here used is confined 
to taxes such as that levied in Japan upon every description of 
commerce and industry. The tax is based mainly on the sales of 
every business, and is closely allied to the turnover tax—also a 
sales tax which has been so remarkably successful in Germany 
and in France. In order to make the Japanese tax more equal 
in its incidence the assessment is made on the amount of sales, on 
the amount of capital, on the rental value of the buildings, on the 
number of employees including labourers, and in the case of agency, 
ijrokerage, etc., the amount of commission and the employees 
in the firm. The business tax on the sale of goods is 8/10,000 
on certain businesses such as those dealing wholesale or retail in 
rice, wheat, beans, petroleum, manures, salt, tobacco, firewood, 
and charcoal, and 11/10,000 on certain other classes of businiSSs, 
the retail rates on the amount of sales being 20/10,000 and 
30/l0,000 respectively for these groups. The rate of tax on the 
Rental value of buildings is 70/1000, and for employees the tax 
is 2 yen per head. On banl^ the tax is 4-5/1000 on the amount of 
capital, 70/1000 on the rental, and 2 yen for each employee. 
For broking, etc., the ta.x is 30/1000 and 2 yen each on employees. 
For purposes of assessment, occupations are classified into 12 
groups. Any business which does not reach the fixed assessable 
value, or any business not included in the Jist of businesses, is not 
subject to the business tax, bat is subject to purely lo^l taxation. 

The German turnover tax amounted, as*we have seen, to - 
31-6 per cent of the total federal tax revenue in 1924.** Idle 
French tax amounted to 17 per cent of'the total revenue ® and 
19-1 per cent of the tax revenue. Both taxes aref similar, and a 
descrip^on of the French-i;ax will show how it is levied. Prom 
1920 monlfiily statements of sales or transactions are taxed at 
> Eatimatos lor 192i-i6. > 1923. ' 
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1, 3, or 10 per cent. The tax is entirely separate from any 
profits, as for example, a business which has a loss would have to 
pay a tax on the volume of its sales. The tax falls on those who 
“ habitually or occasionally buy in order to resell ”, and included 
the small shopkeeper or the artisan working on his own account, 
the dressmaker, etc., as also brokers. Stocks and shares already 
subject to stamp and other taxes are not subject to the turnover 
tax where the Stock Exchange broker or seller is concerned, brtt 
the bank or other agency pays the tax on the amount of its 
remuneration. The liberal professions which are taxed on incomes, 
commercial travellers and farmers who sell their own produce, 
public service corporations whoso fees are fixed by Governments, 
those who sell bread, certain co-operative societies, hackney 
carriages, etc., are not subject to the tax. In Germany a similar 
system prevails. In Prinssia the tax was levied only when the 
turnover exceeded a specified limit. In Bavaria both States and 
communes levied this tax. In 1924-25 the federal tax on tjim- 
ovor was estimated to produce 1440 million marks. The taxation 
of corporations might also have been included as a business tax. 
but, as noted in another chapter,* this form of taxation has been 
included under the taxation of surplus in view of the surplus 
incomes which the corporations receive owing to their existence 
and privileges as corporations. It is not possible to deal in 
detail with other isolated taxes such as that in the United States 
on the circulation of national banks. 

This chapter has been concerned mainly with taxes on expendi¬ 
ture. In so far as such taxation is on all expenditure including 
necessaries as well as luxuries, it will t^nd to raise the cost of 
living. In so far as the cost of living is raised the tax will, other 
things being equal, press more heavily on the poor than on the 
. well-to-do. 


> Chaptor XXIV. 



ClfAPTER XXJX 

THE BUKOEN OF 'rAXATION 

1. Taxation lessens the resources in the hands of private indi¬ 
viduals and transfers to public authorities the proceeds to be 
exjiended on different services. The idea of burden arises from 
the fact that (1) there is no direct connection visible between thw 
amount contributed in taxation and the services received by the 
individual. There is the absence of a quid pro quo', (2) taxation 
IS compulsory, and i.s therefore felt as a burden ; (3) funds are 
taken by j)ublic authorities wliich would otherwise have been 
used for private consumption or jjrivate saving. The creation 
of new work and new capital is thus penalised. States may 
spend, as lor example on .social services, money more judiciously 
than the private individual if the money were left in his pocket, 
^but often the money is spent by the States on wars and on armed 
peace; (4) with the developqjent of States, taxation has enormously 
increased, as the king could not, as in early times, live on his own. 
After great wars taxation has increased so rapidly that its weight 
is all the more felt. In 'this chajrter we are concerned more with 
the individual burden than the social burden of taxation. In 
order to discuss fnlly the social burden it would be necessary to 
analyse the method in which the various countrios,spend their 
tax revenue on social services and on other heads of expefiditure. 
To this a reference has already been made in the chapter aftd ttie 
tables on the distribution of expenditure.* 

The real burden of taxation in its relation to national income 
has reegived considerable Importance in the present century, 
especially since the War, by many writers on public finance. An 
investigation of national sincome has been made, nothbly by 
■ 403 
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Stamp * in England, Gini * in Italy, Knibbs ® in Australia, 
Helfierich * in Germany, and by Pupfti ® and Th^ry ® in-France. 
Taxation is, as has been shown, the transfer of a part of a tax¬ 
payer’s spending and saving power to public authorities, and the 
burden of this varies with the income of the individual and of the 
nation as a whole. The State takes from its citizens certain sums 
which it disburses in wages, salaries, materials, and social services. 
It is important to test the progress in the same country at different 
periods and to test the prosperity between different countries at 
the same period, and also to study the yigld of certain schemes of 
taxation by an examination of all the facts. In the Treaty of 
Versailles it is provided that the Reparations Commission should 
periodically estimate Germany’s capacity to pay and that the 
German scheme of taxation should be “ fully as heavy proportioil- 
ately as that of any of the Powers represented on the Com-- 
mission ”. ’ In Great Britain the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appointed in March 1924 a Committee of 12 under Lord Colwyn 
“ to consider and rejjort on the national debt and the incidence 
of existing taxation with special reference to their effect on trade 
industry, employment, and national credit ”. In India Sir Basil 
Blackett, the Finance Minister, announced in the Legislative 
Assembly that a Committee would sit “ to examine the manner in 
which the burden of taxation was distributed between the different 
classes of the population, and to consider among other matters 

‘ National Wealth and Income of the Chief Powera ”, Royal /Statistical 
Society's Journal^ July 1919 ; “ An Estimate of the Capital Wealth of the 
United Kingdom in l^rivate Hands ”, Economic Journal, September 1918. 

* L' atninontare ei la composizione della ricnezza delle nazioni, 1914. 

* Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth, Melbourne, 1918. 

* Deutschlands VolkswohXstand, 1888-1913, 1913, and 1915. 

* Richesse privie et finances fran^aises de Vacant guerre d Vaprks guerre, 
Paris, 1919. 

* La Fortune publique de la France, Paris, 1911 ; Les Problemes iconomiques 
de la guerre, Paris, 1910 ; ” La Fortune ;}ubliquo do la Fiance ” {L'Sconomiste 
euroj)een, February 22, 1918;. 

’ Anpex 11. B, Treaty of Peace. The first cominittoo of experts on German 
Reparation, piesidod o’.'er by General Dawes, stipulatetl that Germany should 
pay fon 1929—30 and following years a sum in addition to the standard payment 
aGOording to the prosperity qf Germany, To measure this prosperity various 
factors, such as the total of German imports and exx>orte, the total of budget 
receipts and expe'iditure taken together (after deducting from both sides the 
amount of the Peace Treaty payments included in the year), railroad traffic as 
measured by the statistics of weight carried, the total money val'^e of the 
consumption of sugar, tobacco, beer, and alcohol within Germany, the total 
population of Germany, and the consumption pf poal per capita, are to be taken 
into account. 
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whethet the whole scheme of taxation, central, provincial and 
local, ia,equitable and in*accordance with economic principles, 
and if not in what respects it is defective Two years previously 
i.e. in 1922, a Committee was appointed to inquire into taxation 
in the Dominion of New Zealand, and recently in Australia a 
Royal Commission on Taxation has submitted its report in five 
volumes. Since 1914 the development of the theory of taxable 
capacity has made enormous strides, and tlie question of the 
ability of various nations to bear their respective tax burdens 
is a very pressing one. 

2. The Increase in Taxation 

The growth of taxation has been due mainly to three factors : 
(1) Interest charges on war debts. The necessity for reducing 
this burden has led to further taxation. The War was financed 
mainly by borrowings, although in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan taxation was greatly increased to meet the 
usual peace budget and war interest charges ’ from ordinary 
revenue. In view of Japan’s limited participation in the War 
no great eSort of a fiscal nature was necessary, but Great Britain 
and the United States courageously appealed to the country to 
pay heavier taxes for a national cause. It was not difficult»for 

Great Britain to increase her tax revenue, for she was rich and 

• 

had a flexible income-tax system ready at hqnd. The United 
, States of America increased her ta?c revenue by the imposition 
of new taxes such as the J’ederal income tax as well as by the 
enhancement of the old. (2) The extension of the functions of the 
State, especially in regard to education and other social services; 
and (3) the increase in Ihe general level of prices. ** 

The increase in the tax revenue of the chief countries is seen 
in the detailed i»able No. XIK., App. This is given belBw in 
summary form. In this table statistics have been g<me into very 
carefully and include as far as possible Central or Sedc^l, pro- .. 
vincial or State as well as local taxation. Tax revenue o*ly %as 
been included, and nqt the total State revenue. It will be seen ‘ 
that, except for India and France, taxation has Increased more 
than vdiolesale prices, and has also increased in all these 
countries in the table more than the cost of living. 

* For coinpl^te*lerm« of reforenco vide Preface. 
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The Ikorbasb of Taxation 


Country. 

Year. 


Taxation. 

Wholesale 

(Omcial 

Index). 

Cost of 
Living 
(Official 
Index). 

United Kingdom 



1923-24 

2 r >8 

59 

74 

1 ndia 



1921-22 

74 

85 


Canada . 



1921-22 

144 

65 


Australia 



1921-22 

195 

05 


Now Zealand 



1922-23 

143 

75 

45 

United StatoB 



1921-22 

105 

53 

68 

Franco . 



1923 

293 

319 

231 

Japan 



1921-22 

132 

93 



3. Per Capita Taxation 

The per capita taxation obtaining in various countries is one 
method of shov'ing tax burdens. It gives perhaps a better idea 
of the relative burdens than the volume of taxation itself,* as tht, 
latter ignores the population over which the ta.xation is spread. 


PxR Capita Taxation 


Country. 



Taxation per Head. 



Pre-War Year 1913-14. 

Year. 

Post-War Year. 

All 

Taxation 

(Federal, 

Stet,e. 

lAOoal). 

Excluding, 
Local ' 
Taxation. 

All 

Taxation. 

Excluding 

Local 

Taxation. 


£ 

8. 

£ 8. 


£ 

8. 

£ 8. 

United Kingdom 

5 

11 

3 11 

1923-24 

20 

1 

15 18 

Indi',. .... 

0 

5 

o„r, 

1921-22 

„ 0 

8 

0 7 

Canada 


9 

4 1 

1021-22 

11 

5 

8 10 

Australia . j > 

5 

12 

4 14- 

1921-22 

14 

8 

12 4 

South Africa 

1 

18 

1 14 

1922-23 

4 

9 

4 2 

New Zealand 

8 

17 

5 10 

1922-23 

14 

8 

12 8 

l5nitdd States . 

4 

6 

2 0 

1921-22 

13 

12 

8 12 

France 

4' 

14 

3 7 


7 

8 

5 18 

Jax>an .... 

1 

2 

0 15 

1921-22 

2 

9 

1 11 

Germany • . 

1 

11 

1 11 o 

1924-26 

4 

1 

4 1 


* State and local not Included. 


> Kirfe Table XX.,'App. 
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At the same time international Comparisons require to be used 
with caution owing to d^erenoes in national wealth, financial 
systems, and social and economic structure of the countries 
compared. The preceding table summarises the detailed table, 
and gives the taxation per head in the pre-War year including 
and excluding local taxation, and also in the post-War year. 
In Germany it has not been possible to include State and local 
taxation. In other countries State and local taxes have been 
included as well as Federal or Central. Great Britain leads 
with a per capita taxation of over £20. Australia and New 
Zealand come next with £14 : 8s. per head. The United States 
has a per capita taxation of £13 ; 12s. India has the lowest with 
8 shillings per head in 1921-22. Japan is the last but one with a 
per capita taxation of £2 : 9s. When local taxation is included 
the order of these countries is not affected. 


' 4. Distribution of Direct and Indirect Taxation 

Another method of estimating the burden of taxation is to 
look to the distribution of taxation of direct and indirect taxes.’ 
The real burden cannot be discussed without examining what the 


Direct and Indirect Taxation 


• 

Countries. 


Proportion of 

Direct Taxes. 

Indirect Taxes. 

• 

Pre-War. 

Poet-War. 

Pre-War. 

Post-War. 

United Kingdom . 


47-3 

59-7 

52-2 

40*3 

India (Central and 

Pro- 





vincial) 


430 

4rj() 

53-1 

66-0 

Canada (Dominion 

and 




• 

Provinces) 


• 

5fi0 

91-4 

44-0 

Australia •(Ckimmonwealth 



• 


and States) 


96 

50-8 • 

90-4 

* 49-2 

New Zealand 


40-7 

570 

69-3 

• 4%0 

Japan 


28'4 

41-2 

71-6 

68-8 

France . 


39-5 

28-8 

60-5 

71-2 

Italy 


31-7 

24-6 

^•3 

75*5 

United States (Federal) 

• 110 

09-4 

89-0 

30-6 


1 also Chapter XXV. p. 344. 
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taxes are and in what proportion they are a definite burden upon 
individuals. This may seem a self-e^dent proposition, but in 
inquiries of this sort it is not always so obvious. What are the 
direct taxes and what are the indirect taxes, and what is the pro¬ 
portion of direct taxes such as those on income, successions, 
or inheritance, etc., to indirect taxes ? The preceding figures 
show the direet and indirect taxation before and aftpr the War 
in the chief industrial countries. The figures have been com¬ 
piled with care from the budgets of these countries. Taxation 
figures only and not total revenue figures have, of course, been 
included. ” 

6. Percentage of Taxation to National, Income 

It is now recognised that the best method is to consider the 
proportion of the total national income of each country taken in 
taxation. This gets over much, but not all, of the difficulty 
arising from differences of wealth, population, social and economic 
conditions. Tins method of obtaining an approximate idea of the 
ability of various countries to bear their respective tax burdens is 
not scientifically exact, for it should be remembered that poor 
countries like some of the Balkan States or Turkey would find it 
much more difficult to pay taxes amounting to l.'j or 20 per cent 
than a rich country would experience in paying 25, 30, or more 
per cent. Moreover, one has also to consider other indications, 
such as the ability of a country to make payments abroad as 
France did in the early part of 1924 without producing chaos in 
exchange and in price levels. To arrive at national income the 
value of the commodities produced and the services performed 
"hThich are exchanged for money are totalled for a twelvemonth. 
Care must be taken to avoid duplication as far as practicable in 
adding up wages, salaries, rents, profits, remuneration for risk, 
and all other services, etc., which in general contribute to the 
income \bf an individual. In Chapter XV. the question of 
caloalating national income has already been discussed. It will 
be seen that the services of those who are not engaged in material 
production are included, since these contribute to what Stamp 
calls the national “ heap and they have a claim upon produce 
or goods and services. Each one of us makes goods or performs 
^ WmUh and Taxable Capacity, p. 43. 
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services to sell, and it is this supply which represents the demand 
for the goods or services of cithers. The income which is obtained 
in a twelvemonth is the price received for the contribution to this 
heap or pond of goods and services in the same period, a heap 
or pond, as it were, wliich is ever changing. In calculating the 
national income we are not concerned with whether the income 
consists mostly of products from industry (as in Great Britain) or 
from agricultural produce (as in India), or whether a considerable 
part of it is made up of the value of services. We evaluate all 
services in general exchange for money. It is true that duplica¬ 
tion does in many cases arise, but with the progress of statistics, 
especiall;^ in regard to the income tax in the present century, 
duplication is much less than hitherto. Interest on internal 
debt may form a part of the national income if we consider income 
from the standpoint of the Income Tax Commissioners. If, as 
defined above, income is the sum total of goods and services, this 
interest cannot be said to be in the same sense part of the national 
income. It embodies no new services or commodities, but is a 
qaere transference from one set of people to another. It is subject 
to taxation, and has been included for the present purpose of 
comparing the tax burdens of various countries. The two 
methods usually followed are: (1) to add, as we have seen, 
incomes of individuals, avoiding mere transferences as in the c^so 
of i^llowances to sons, doles to unemployed, and old age pensions 
as paid in Great Britain; and (2) to find the value of the com- 
^modities produced and to supplement this wherever necessary. 
The former method is possible in advanced countries like Great 
Britain and the United States, while the latter is necessary in 
cases where income-tax^ statistics are not available in suflficient 
detail and comprehensiveness as in India. The income-taxr“ 
statistics in the former case are supplemented by statistics of 
wages for inconr^s below th-s exemption limit. Stamp-' and 
Bowley in Great Britain -and Helfferich in Germany have 
supplemented income-tax statistics in this ^ay. ijupia in his 
book^ di'sddes the national income into income from capital and 
income from work, and estimates each separately. Under income - 
from work he includes statistics of wagA and salafies. In using 
stati8ti<J^ of wages very 'great care must be taken in order to 
avoid large errors in the result, and therefore comprehensive 
' Ltt Michesae da la France, 
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wage statistics are necessary. Some writers, such as King,* arrive 
at national income by valuing the groduction of the country as 
well as by multiplying the book income of families by the number 
of families in the class and adding up the whole. Other writers, 
such as Th4ry,® estimate from death-duty statistics the national 
income by calculating what is the principal income from the 
different classes of property. The transfers of property by death 
or by gift are reported for tax purposes, and these are assumed 
to be one-fourth of the national income. Other writers build 
up their estimates by an analysis of the total wages bill, the 
revenue from property, industrial and agricultural profits and 
earnings. It is also possible to check these estimates by various 
statistics, as, for instance, the total national savings (i.e. not 
investments in shares, debentures, securities, etc.), long-term 
savings, import figures, and the currency in circulation. It is, 
for example, estimated that the national income before the War 
in France was one-fifth of the imports, and from this it is assumed 
that the figures represent the same proportion to-day as they did 
before the Wat. Similarly with circulation which is known it is 
assumed that circulation bears to the income the same proportion 
now as it did before the War. These, however, are very rough 
checks and are not to be relied on in view of other scientific 
and more accurate estimates that are available. In regard to 
Germany, if Central Budget figures only are given, it must be 
remembered that the Central Budget since 1918 carries sums 
formerly paid by the separaSie states of the Empire. 

The results in Table No. XXII. are summarised in the table 
below, which shows the tax revenue (not total revenue) in propor¬ 
tion to the total national income including and excluding local 
■"‘taxation. One lesson from the data is that Great Britain is not 
the only nation that is burdened with heavy taxation. Taxation, 
it will be seen, in Great Britain, Germany, Australia, and Canada 
is at the moment considerably higher than in other countries. The 
figure for .t’rance is, in view of its wealth, comparatively low. 
The figure for India in the neighbourhood of 6 per cent will not 
surprise those who have studied in detail the productive capacity 
of the country at the present time. The burden of taxation, as 

V 

1 The Wealth and Income of the People of the United Stalest 1922 (Macmillan, 
New York). * 

• La A<'ortune publique de la France, Paris, 40*11. 
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TiXATION AND NATIONAI InOOMU 


Country. 

f 

Proportion of Taxation to National Income in 

Pre-War Year 1913-14. 

Year. 

Post-W'ar Year. 

All 

Taxation. 

Excluding 

Eocal 

Taxation. 

All 

Taxation. 

Excluding 

lAOcal 

Taxation. 

United Kiiigiloni 

11-4 

7-3 

1923-24 

23-5 

18*4 

India .... 

4-4 

40 

1921-22 

51 

4-7 

Canada 

ipo 

9-7 

1921-22 

19-2 

14« 

Australia 

10-4 

8*9 

1921-22 

18-4 

15-7 

Unit-od States . 

G-5 

2-9 

1921-22 

90 

6-7 

Franco • . 

13*8 

10-2 

1923 

14-2 

11-3 

Germany 



1924-25 


18-3* 

Japan .... 

18-2 

120 

1921-22 

2i-8 

13-7 

Italy .... 


8-6 

1922-23 


6-8 


• Estimates only, see Table XXII., App. 

has been shown, depends also on the standard of living or the 
jproductive capacity of a country’s inhabitants,'the method by 
which taxation is levied, the purpose for which taxation is used, 
and also the mentality of the people taxed. It should be remem¬ 
bered that over 70 per cent of the population in India and 60 per 
cent in Japan are engaged in agriculture. Agricultural countries 
C£^pnot, and do not, produce the wealth of countries predominantly 
industrial. Progressive taxation is less burdensome to the lower 
.income groups than proportionate taxation on all incomes what¬ 
ever their size. Interest (^harges paid within the country are a 
mere transference of funds, and therefore do not constitute a heavy 
burden on the country as a whole. In an hour of patriotism more 
may be subscribed thaii in a generation of lethargy, and with le^ 
real effect on the population of the country. 

When one country’s taxatian is compared with another t)r one 
portion of a country with that of another, there are some factors 
which may account for a higher burden ot taxation.* Among , 
these may be mentioned area, density of population, •coSt of 
living, and the rate pf wages. The ebst of collection of laud ' 
taxation may be high on account of the area covered by the staff 
coUectijig that revenue. • Police expenditure and the administra¬ 
tion of justice depend, among other things, on the density of 
population. One part 'oi a country may be more exptensive to 
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live in than another. Expenditure will be higher and so the 
taxation to meet that expenditure.. Where there are, as in a 
centre of industry, other employments available, wages may 
be high, with the result that expenditure and taxation on the 
part of the State may also be high. 



CHAPTER XXX 

NftN-TAX REVENUE 

1. The revenue of States includes, in addition to the revenue 
from taxation, income from public property and ptxblic under¬ 
takings. In most countries, as will be seen from the following 
table, this is as follows : 


Country." 

Year. 

Forcentag© of 
Noii'tax Kevenu© 
to ToUH Ordinary 
ilevenue. 

Great Britain . 


1923-24 

141 

Canadat 


1021-22 

23-2 

Australiat 


1022-23 

650 

Now Zealand . 


1022-23 

43-6 

South Africaf , 


1021-22 

33S 

Indiaf 


1021-22 

33-3 

United StatosJ 


1021-22 

• 21-8 

France 


ld23 

11-4 

Italy .... 


1022-23 

^ 540 

Japan 


1021-22 

320 


* The percentages do not Include Qoverumeut monopolies, such as those in France, 
Italy, India, and Japan. • ... • 

t Federal or Central and State or Froviuclal. t Federal only. 

In the revenue accounts or sjcchequer receipts of Great Britain 
the non-tax revenue include* r^eipts from the postal, telegraph, 
and telephone services, from crown lands, fr<jm intejestion Suez 
Canal shares, etc., and administrative receipts by civil depart¬ 
ments. The receipts are either ordinary or special. The special 
receipts cannot continue indefinitely, b^ing mainly from the sale 
of War^assets and reparations. Thus in 1922-23 the Disposals 
and Liquidation Commission paid to the Exchequer nearly 
£17 milli ons for the sale#of surplus Government property and 
• • 413 
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£10 millions for the sale of raw material. The Treasury also real¬ 
ised £14 J millions, which included £6 yiillions for repayments con¬ 
nected with advances in respect of premoratorium bills, £1,388,400 
of gold salved from the Laurentic, £4J millions for receipts under 
the German Reparation (Recovery) Act 1921, and £2,300,000 
received in cash from the Reparation Commission. In 192,3-24, 
it is interesting to note, the Budget estimates were £837,000,000 
of revenue, of which £718,000,000 was tax, and £119,000,000, or 
14-1 per cent, non-tax revenue. In India two-thirds of the 
Central and Provincial receipts combined are tax revenue, and the 
remainder is income from Governmen); undertakings, such as 
railways, irrigation, other public works, posts and telegraphs, 
forests, the mints at Calcutta and Bombay, receipts in connection 
with civil departments, and interest on loan-s. I’lie revenue from 
these heads is given in the following table : 



Nen-tax Rovonuo 

Pcri'cntaue to Tot.il Hcvenuc. 


fifty 

Vi'jirs Atio, 
1871-72. 

Twenty 
Years Ayo, 
limi -2. 

Pre-War 
Veur, 
1012-14. 

1 

1021-22. 

Govprmuont or public urulcrtak- 

. 

50 

27-5 

34 3 

22-9 

from Kocial services 


0-3 

0-4 

0-4 

Others (including interest on 
loans). 

50 

40 

4-1) 

lU-O 

Total . 

100 

32-4 

39-0 

33-3 


In the United States ordinary Federal receipts in 1924 were 
budgeted as $3302 millions, of which $512 millions or 15-2 per 
cent were non-tax. Postal revenues are excluded from these 
ordinary receipts. The French Budget amounted in 1922 to 
Fr.23,381 millions, of which State domains yielded Fr. 183 millions, 
posts F-'.1086 millions, and miscellaneous non-tax Fr.6307 
millions. The Italian Budget estimates for 1923 show, out of a 
revenue of over 12 thoi*sand million lire, only 15^ millions as 
receipts from real State property, and 5.50 millions from postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services. Tlie Swedish Budget includes 
as non-tax revenue receipts from posts and telegraphs, waterfall 
works, railways, domains, interest on sk aies in certain companies. 
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e.g., the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly Co., Ltd., the Central Liquor 
Co., Ltd., and also a share ip the profits of the Bank of Sweden. 
Similarly Holland includes the revenue derived from domains. 
State railways, the sum paid by the East Indies as interest and 
s inkin g fund for public debt, and the share in the profits of the 
Bank of the Netherlands, as well as certain other miscellaneous 
receipts. Jaj)an in 1923, out of an ordinary revenue of 1245 
million yen, budgeted for 734 million yen from taxation, and of 
the remainder (non-tax revenue) over 348 million yen was from 
public undertakings and State property. 

2. It will be seen thatln modern governments State enterprise 
and domains are not a negligible source of revenue. The import¬ 
ance differs from country to country and according to local con¬ 
ditions. The State as a capitalist and enlrepreneur is, usually, 
at no sm.all disadvantage, but it is the fashion from the time of 
Adam Smith to exaggerate its incapacity to conduct industrial 
enterprise. “No two characters”, wrote Adam Smith* in 1776, 
“ seem more inconsistent than those of trader and sovereign. If 
the trading spirit of the Engli.sh Ea.st India Coihpany renders 
them very bad sovereigns, the spirit of sovereignty seems to have 
rendered them equally bad traders. While they were traders 
only, they managed their trade successfully, and wore able to 
pay from their profits a moderate dividend to the proprietory of 
their stock. Since they became sovereigns, with a revenue 
which, it is said, was originally more than three millions sterling, 
they have been obliged to beg tho» extraordinary assistance of 
Government in order to avoid immediate baarkruptcy. In their 
former situation their servants in India considered themselves 
as the clerks of merchants ; in their present situation those 
servants consider thenfselves as the ministers of sovereigns.’** 
While he realised the advantages of State banks as a source of 
revenue, he wrote, “ The orderly, vigilant, and parsimonious 
administration of such aristoqracies as’ those of Venice and 
Amsterdam is extremely proper, it appears f^om ex^erijnce, for 
the management of a mercantile project of this kind* But 
whether such a Government as that of England, which, whatever 
may be its virtues, has never been famous for good economy, 
which, jp time of peace, hah generally conducted itself with the 
slothful and negligent profusion that is perhaps natural to 
^ Wtalih of’NUiona, Bk. V. chap. iL part L -* 
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monarchies, and in time of war has constantly acted with all the 
thoughtless extravagance that demqpracies are apt to fall into, 
could be safely trusted with the management of such a project, 
must at least be a good deal more doubtful,” and he adds, with 
reference to the post office, that “ it is perhaps the only mercantile 
project which has been successfully managed by, I believe, every 
sort of Government. The capital to be advanced^ is not very 
considerable. There is no mystery in the business. The returns 
are not only certain, but immediate.” * 

Some of the reasons why the author of The Wealth of Nations 
supports Government’s management bf the post office would 
equally well apply to other activities which modem States now 
undertake. The example of India in the sphere of irrigation, 
railways, and forests, of Egypt in irrigation, of Japan, France, 
Italy, and Germany in regard to monopolies, not to mention the 
remarkably successful administration before the War of railways 
in Prussia, may be instanced. An efficient corps of officials, 
like that of Prussia, is certainly not unknown in other countries of 
the world. Tlfe spread of education of a high type and the growth 
of the influence of universities with old trail itions are having an 
incalculable effect on the younger men of all the chief industrial 
coimtries. Men of sterling character, able to produce as civil 
ser^iants work of meticulous accuracy and finish, are the products 
of our schools and universities. The experience, therefore, of 
State enterprise in the twentieth century is on the whole against 
the disparaging criticisms of Adam Smith.^ It is, as we shall see, 
frequently necessaay, on political and on economic grounds, for 
public authorities to undertake functions of an industrial and 
commercial nature. It is not always the case that production 
buffers from public ownership. • Indeed it was urged before the 
British Coal Commission of 1919 that nationalisation of the coal 
mines would lead to increased priaduction. i- 

r ' 

The Puelic Domain—Land and Forests 

4* o 

3. In the early histevry of modern States the royal domain 
was the basis of the public revenue. With the growth of time 

* Op. cit., idem. *•' 

* Cf. Leroy>Beaulieu, TraiU de la science dea Jijiancea, chap. ii. (De rim> 

portance des rovenus de T^tat moderne consider^ corame pr6pri6taire ou 
capitaiist^et commo industriol); also chapters Paris (Guillaumin), 1879. 
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and the progress of society land as a source of revenue declines. 
When, for example, Williajn the Conqueror arrived from Nor¬ 
mandy he found that the Anglo-Saxon kings “ had enjoyed 
great landed possessions, and flocks and herds. They had 
possessed rude castles, jewels, and richly embroidered robes of 
state. They had had a royal hoard kept in the king’s castle, 
where there^ were leather bags filled with the roughly minted 
silver coins of the time.” ^ The Norman kings claimed the royal 
demesne with the forests, the land held by the rural tenants 
and the holdings of urban tenants in cities and boroughs founded 
on folklands, from whi6h the sheriffs collected rents. With 
successful wars the royal lands grew. They grew too through 
resumption by the king. They decreased mainly through ex¬ 
pensive wars, which had to be financed, and through their 
bestowal on favourites. Thorold Kogers mentions how in the 
fifteenth century, in England, land belonging to the Crown was 
squandered away. In France the king similarly lost his estates, 
but Acre a large amount fell into the possession of the communes. 
Space will not permit an account of the contiilual alienation 
and resumption of the State lands in Western Europe as, for 
example, during the period of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
During the reign of William and Mary the royal domain greatly 
decreased. ‘‘ At the end of William’s reign ”, as Sir Erskine 
puts it, “ Parliament having obtained accounts of the state 
of*the land revenues, foimd that they had been reduced by 
grants, alienations, incumbrances, reversions, and pensions, until 
they scarcely exceeded the rent-roll of a sq«ire.” It was from 
this time impossible to look to anything but taxation for the 
carrying on of the Stater. To-day State lands are, as in France, 
Italy, and Spain, of little importance from the revenue poinfT 
of view. In the most recent budgets available the percentage 
of ordinary revenue from State.^omain8 is 1 '3 per cent in @reat 
Britain, 0-9 per cent in France, 0-1 per cent in Italy, and 0-9 
pef cent in'Spain. In Bussia before the Iievoluti5)n of 1917 
there were very large State domains and forests. Therc> were 
also large estates held by private individuals. By the Con¬ 
stitution of 19th July 1918 * private jrroirerty jn laud is no 
0 * • 

^ FiskT English PtMic FinancSt New York (Bankers* Trust Company 
PublioationB)^ 1920. 

• Amended 1919-1922. 
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longer permitted. Land, forests, mines, factories, and railways 
are national property. The “ new, economic policy ” (March 
1921) has modified the law and permitted the leasing of national¬ 
ised industries, and the concentration of State control on the 
most important of the nationalised enterprises. No up-to-date 
financial statistics are available to show the effect of this policy 
on non-tax revenue, especially on landed estates including 
forests. 

In India the State possesses in theory, except in the per¬ 
manently settled tracts, a right to the land. It has never 
given up this right, a right inheritefi long before the days 
of pre-British rule. We have, however, dealt with this in 
Chapter XX. on land taxation. The system of assessment and 
of collection has already been described. Under the new Con¬ 
stitution land revenue is a provincial (and not a Central) head 
of revenue. In the financial year ended 1922, land revenue was 
Rs.35J crores (£23j^ millions) or 42'5 per cent of the total 
provincial revenue of the various Governments. Forest revenue, 
also a provincftal head of revenue, was Rs.6 crores (£4 millions) 
or 8 per cent of the total provincial revenues. The total forest 
area in India covers more than a quarter of a million square 
miles, and only about 01,000 square miles of this has been 
brought under regular scientific management. It is often for¬ 
gotten how much wealth proper afforestation brings to a country. 
Next to the discovery of root crops by which live stock was 
kept over the winter, and mot killed off, nothing has btought 
such an accessioB? ."f wealth to Scotland as the afforestation, 
especially of the eighteenth century. Deforestation in India 
had probably been going on for hundreds of years, until, in the 
■Nineteenth century, a Forest Department was set up. By the 
destruction of trees water is no longer stored and doled out 
gradually, with the result that 4;he vegetaticn and surface soil 
are swept away. On the other hand, the absence of wood for 
fuel hai, repulted (p animal dung being burnt as fuel instead of 
beeng used as manure to fertilise the land. 

In new countries where capital and labour are scarce, land 
is sold by the State as an incentive to immigration. These 
lands if sold should, as Wakefield poiated out in the thirties of 
last century, not be granted promiscuously but sold at an 
adequate price and in a regular fashiqnr and the proceeds should 
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go to assist further immigration.^ The interests of the settlers 
in the United States, Aueiralia, New Zealand, as well as in 
Canada, were those which shaped land policy in these coimtries 
during the nineteenth century. In the United States as early 
as 1775, one year before the publication of The Wetdlh of Nations, 
it was decided by wise statesmen to set aside part of this great 
source of wgalth for the development of education. In each 
township Section No. 16 (i.e. 640 acres or one-thirty-sixth 
of the area) was reserved for the support of schools. From 
1848 Section No. 36 was^also granted for public (or high) school 
purposes. Thus one - eighteenth of the area of each town¬ 
ship in ^very State of the Union was reserved for education. 
In 1787 it was provided that not less than two townships of 
land were to be granted in each State for the support of a State 
University by the Federal Government, and in 1866 for agri¬ 
cultural and industrial education an amount equal to 30,000 
acres for each senator and representative was granted to each 
State, and it is on this that agricultural colleges largely depend 
^r their funds. No Federal Government could have tried to 
do its duty more fully than that of the United States in this 
respect, but this is not to be wondered at in view of the great 
naines like those of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and George 
Washington, associated with the early history of this great 
Republic. The sales of land in the Federal Budget of the 
United States are credited as income, and in ^922, 1923, and 
J924 were only $2,220,000 out of $10,896 millions of ordinary 
receipts. , 


The Public Domain in Commerce and Industry • 

4. Another class of non-tax revenue is that which is derived 
from the commercial and industrial activities of the State. 
Some writers term this branch, as the industrial domain, but 
this hardly covers activities outside industries, such aS trans¬ 
portation. Leroy-Beaulieu ® more appositely, though nolf qifite 

^ House of Commoas ]^aper 512, 1836; cf. 41111, PriMiplea, V. xi. | 14; 
of. Wakefield’s England and Amerifia (1833). 

* i>e ^ science dea financed, chap. vi. p. 88, “ L’Etat a quelquefois un 
domaine indijstriei et mfime un domaine financier, par exemple des partiolpa- 
des banquea on rndme un portefeuilla de valeurs mobii^res. Xa 
P msse est^le plus frappant exiu^le de cette organisation.** 
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correctly, calls this “ the industrial and financial domain of the 
State ”, since it covers, for example, the profits accruing to a 
State which possesses a State bank. The public domain in 
commerce and industry includes mines ; factories (e.p. arsenals) 
which are not primarily for revenue purposes ; public works, 
such as irrigation, drainage, water and lighting, and posts, 
telegraphs and telephones, roads, canals, and railways. 

6 . From early times mines have been public property, as, for 
example, the silver mines of Laurium in Athenian history, and 
gold, silver, and salt mines in the history of Rome, gold and silver 
being worked directly by the State slaves. Until 1688 in England 
all mines yielding gold or silver were the property of the Crown. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries charters were granted 
to prospectors to enter upon private lands to search for ores. 
The rights of the lords or seigneurs were respected to the extent 
that the mining charters prohibited without a licence from the 
overlords mining under houses, sometimes imder arable lands and 
meadows. A double royalty was thus imposed. In the time of 
Edward IV. a'lease of copper mines reserved a royalty of one- 
eighth to the king and one-sixteenth to the landlords. In 1688 ^ 
a great change took place in the law. An act was passed that 
no mine of copper, tin, iron, or lead shall hereafter be adjudged, 
reputed, or taken to be a royal mine although gold or silver may 
be extracted out of same. By an act of 1693“ the act of 1688 was 
modified, the Crown being given the right of pre-emption of the 
metal at such price as would'tepresent its fair value in the absence 
of royal metals. "iiL- the case of a mine worked for gold the pre¬ 
rogative of the Crown was, it is interesting to note, confirmed by 
the Court of Appeal in England as late ifs 1891. Roscher points 
■'but that in Germany there was a system bf free mining, where the 
land could be opened up notwithstanding a protest from the 
landewner if royalties were paid to the State. » In some countries 
much of the mineral wealth was-held to be public property. 
Prussia is R case in point. ’ 

•»Tfee position to-day in most countries is for mines to be 
handed over to private •enterprise for development as far as pos¬ 
sible, including those which possess a natural monopoly. There 
is a great deal in what Adams sayk regarding financial x>blicy 
and mines. “ Mines ”, he points out, “ that are widely spread 
« 1 WUl. and M. o. 30. ”• 5 WilL and M. o. 6. 
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and easily discovered may be treated like the property of ordinary 
ihdustries. No special finc^cial policy is required for minerals 
like coal, iron, or salt. Mines, on the other hand, which form the 
basis of a natural monopoly should be handed over to private 
enterprise for development, but they should, at the same 
time, be recognised as a fit object for special and peculiar 
taxation.” 

6. States have sometimes to undertake the manufacture of 
goods when this cannot be satisfactorily done within the country 
itself. In India, for example, there are arsenals which manu¬ 
facture munitions. Army clothing, however, is manufactured 
by private firms, such as those in Bombay and Cawnpore, 
and purchased by the Army Department. In some countries 
the State itself manufactures the goods, as it believes, usually 
wrongly, that private contractors are unable to undertake the 
work without undue costs in regard to supervision. Where 
industry is unable to produce the wants of the State it is necessary 
to keep these State concerns going. They have the advantage of 
sometimes preventing prices from rising, but public authorities 
should not undertake such industries, except in the earlier stages 
of development, and then mainly for experimental purposes, and 
also where the establishment of a monopoly is ostensibly advan¬ 
tageous. An important point in such concerns is the keeping of 
styctly commercial accounts. Interest should be paid on capital. 
Provision should also be made for depreciation ^f machinery and 
j)lant,*for a pension fund, rents for Mnd, and income tax in order 
to arrive at the true net profit. State co n e uitBi sometimes show 
a surplus, but the point is how much of this is really profit ? 
The fact that State enterprise is carried on at a loss does not 
necessarily prove that it should not be undertaken. It may bS 
desirable that certain services should be performed by Govern¬ 
ment even at less than cost price^as, for example, the manufiKture 
of vaccine or serum. • . 

The cost of Government monopolies has been diJcuShed in a 
previous chapter, since they are best treated as a part of raveiiue 
raised by taxation. Jdunicipal trading nowadays undertakes * 
the supply of water, drainage, and frequently lighting. Thus in 
the city^f Bombay, with a population of 1,200,000, the Municipal 
Corporation imdertakes the heavy task of water supply and 

1 Sconce of Finance, p. 43# (New York: Heary Holt and ComiHiny). 
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drainage, while a company undertakes the supply of electricity 
and electric tramways. In most countries, while the munici¬ 
palities supply water and provide for the disposal of sewage, 
the question of lighting is not uniform. In brief, the position of 
public authorities—federal, State, or provincial or local—deserves 
in the domain of commerce and industry the most constant watch¬ 
ing. Onlyjoccasionally are real profits made, i.e. sums paid in relief 
of the rates in local finance or taxation in State or federal 
finance. 

7. A not unimportant item of revenue in some countries is 
irrigation. The returns on irrigation in India, for example, have 
been very satisfactory. At the present time the total length of 
canals and distributaries in operation in British India amounts to 
67,000 miles, irrigating an area of 28 million acres or 14 per cent 
of the entire cropped area. The estimated value of the crops 
supplied in a year with water by Government works was approxi¬ 
mately £113 millions, or more than double the capital expenditure 
on the works themselves. The total capital outlay on irrigation 
works was £64,000,000 and the gross revenue was £6,500,000. 
and the working expenses £2,600,000, so that the net return on 
capital was therefore 7-2 per cent.^ Many of these irrigation 
works yield a much higher return, of course, than 7 or 8 per cent. 
This is the average of all the works. At present in Sind the 
Sukkur Barrage Project, the biggest of irrigation works in ^e 
world, will irriga.te no less than an additional five million acres. 
The cost of the scheme will be approximately £12 millions. 

8. Of those cfl&e-srns yielding a revenue to the State, post 
offices, telegraphs, telephones, canals, tramways, and railways 
are examples. Almost without exception’the post office has been 
fbgarded since Adam Smith’s time as suitable for public manage¬ 
ment. In its early history it was in the hands of private individ¬ 
uals or privileged bodies, such as tie messenger^ of the University 
of Paris. In view of the influence of the post office on other 
countrie,!, it will be necessary to examine its history in some detail. 
About" the middle of the sixteenth century foreign merchants 
instituted a service to the Continent, which subsequently, owing 
to disputes amohg them, was placed under Government control. 
In 1636 it was possible to send private letters by the posts within 
Great Britain, and a monopoly on existing postal >outes was 

> 1921 - 1922 . ' • 
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proclaimed aad made efiective by cheap rates. For a single- 
sheet letter the charge was ^d. for 80 miles or less and 4d. up to 
140 miles. Over 140 miles 6d. was charged, and 8d. to Scotland. 
From 1644 to 1660 Edmimd Prideaux was postmaster and worked 
at his own cost, the postage for letters being his receipts. In 
1650 he paid Government a rent of £6000 a year. In 1653 he 
ceased to be, a postmaster, and the office was farmed for £10,000 
a year. The profits from postage alone were estimated at from 
£14,000 to £20,000. In 1667 the first Act of Parliament regulating 
the post ofiice was passed, reducing the rate beyond 80 miles to 3d. 
for England and 4d. for S^jotland. From 1660 the post office was 
farmed for £21,600, and in 1663 the revenues of the post office 
were assigned to the Duke of York. In 1677 the Duke of York 
himself took the management into his own hands, and in 1686, 
on his accession, it became a part of the personal revenues of the 
Sovereign, valued at £65,000. From 1720 Ralph Allen of Bath, 
the precursor of Rowland Hill, developed a system of cross- country 
posts between the six main post-roads. A daily post on many of 
Jhe main lines was also introduced by him. In lf61 his account 
showed a profit of £12,000. In 1837 the privilege enjoyed by 
Members of both Houses of Parliament of franking, which led to 
so much abuse, was discontinued through the efforts of Rowland 
Hill. As one noble lord wrote : “ The loss of consequence fjom 


ceasing to be able to frank a letter for a lady or, in travelling, for 
the waiter at an inn, gave great disgust to many members of 
,both Houses, and made some of them openly (Jeclare that there 
was no longer any use in being in Parliamea^t^t* It is estimated 
that as many as 6 million fetters a year were franked by Members 
of both Houses of Psttliament, not to mention miscellaneous 


packages of various size^. In 1840 Rowland Hill’s plan of a penny 
postage was introduced after much difficulty, together with pre¬ 
payment by means of stamps.^ The postmen had no longer to 
collect on each letter the postage on delivery, an expensive 
business, since it is the collection and distrib^^tion of* letters that 
rtm up the cost. With this reduction of cost there was* an 
improvement in deliyery. France adopted in 1848 a lower • 
postage which was doubtless broughf about ‘Ijy the reforms 
begun Ijy Rowland HUl, and, as in England, this produced at first 
a decline in gross revenue. 


^ Sydney Buxtoif» finance and Poliiicat vol. i. p. 1404. * 
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In recent years the work of the post ofBce has increased, but 
in most countries one is struck by the Revenue produced. To-day 
almost all countries follow the principle of charging according to 
what the traffic will bear. The charge is not according to the 
distance or the nature of the letter, but according to the weight 
of the letter. In addition to the fact that rates are irrespective 
of distance, there are also other peculiarities regajding postal 
charges, viz. (1) the rates arc low and (2) vary according to the 
classification of packages. This latter point may be said to 
protect the post office from being deluged with articles too large 
to handle with ease. The post office also remite sums of money 
in small amotmts by telegraph as well as by post. The remittance 
by post is in some countries of considerable importance ; the 
remittances by money order in the case of India in 1922-23 being 
32 millions in number, valued at Rs.80 crores. There are also 
other functions of post offices, e.g. (1) the granting of postal life 
insurance policies, (2) savings banks, (3) the sale of cash certifi¬ 
cates, (4) the collection of articles sent by post, (5) the safe of 
quinine, and (0^ in some countries the payment of small pension^ 
which is effected through post offices. Telegraphs, telephones, 
and wireless are the usual functions now closely allied with postal 
services. The telegraph was used in England as early as 1837, 
an4. in 1847 to transmit the Queen’s speech to the provinces. 
By 1868 telegraphs had extended all over England. ^ 

The question is frequently raised whether the post office 
should be expecled to produce a considerable revenue to the. 
State or whether r6*sfeculd simply pay its way. In most countries 
the monopoly does not yield much revenue to the State, as wiU 
be seen below. ’ 

• American writers, notably Adams, hdld that “ the aggregate 
of receipts must cover the aggregate of cost; but in the attain¬ 
ment "of this result greater rega:^ should be 4xad to volume of 
service rendered than lio the chajrga upon the unit of service 
While much‘is to bg said for the American point of view, there is 
the«ne«essity of seeing that there is certainly no loss, and in this 
particular we refer to the necessity of regarding the post office, 
including telegraphs and telephones, as a running concern. There 
is undoubtedly a considerable amoiint of capital sunl^ in the 
undertaking for which a business concern would charge interest 

■ 1 Science of Finance, p. *279. 
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and depreciation before showing profit. Any charge beyond a 
small claim would be in the^ature of taxation. For telegraphs a 
very high purchase price for the concern has been paid in many 
coimtries ; and this, together with the desire on the part of the 
public to have low telegraph rates, has militated against suc¬ 
cessful financial results. As in the case of municipal enterprise 
commercial,accounting must be followed, and debt charges, both 
for sinking fund as well as interest, should be deducted from the' 
gross receipts in order to arrive at the net income or profit. The 
following table shows the net revenue of the postal, telegraph, and 
telephone services in certain chief countries : 



, Railways 

9. The next group hfter posts, telegraphs, and telephones Ts 
roads, canals, tramways, and railways. The maintenance of 
roads is usually undertaken by]f)cal authorities, except in the case 
of the main arteries, which sometimes 'arc paid for wholly or 
partially bjf the State or central authorities. , Tolls, Jiowever, are 
now regarded as antiquated and cannot be considered tw be 
a revenue-producing ^gency. The co8tK)f upkeep with the great 
development of motoring is nowadays very grte^t, and forms a 
large iljpm of expendituae *of local authorities in Great Britain. 
Canals, largely owing to the growth of railways, do not now, with 
rare exceptions, yield muqh, if any, revenue. There are, it is true. 
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certain canals of importance, even at the present time. The 
Suez Canal, 100 miles in length and,built in 1869 at a cost of 
nearly £30 millions, produces revenue to the British Government 
and other shareholders. The income during 1921-22 was £13'8 
millions to the British Exchequer. The Manchester Shipping 
Canal (which cost less than half the Suez Canal) was open to 
traffic in 1894, and for the year ending December 1922 ^he revenue 
was £792,800 on a paid-up capital of £17,423,000 or 4-6 per cent. 
The total length of canals in England and Wales is 3641 miles and 
184 miles in Scotland. On the whole they do not pay their way, 
and this is not peculiar to Great Britain tiut is found in Germany 
and in the State of New York. In France canal dues were 
abolished 44 years ago. 

Tramways are usually, but not always, worked by local 
authorities. At the end of December 1919 there were in Great 
Britain 2728 miles, of which 1764 miles were worked by local 
authorities and 974 miles by companies. The not receipts were 
£6,884,000, the total paid-up capital being over £79 millions, 
showing a retJm of 8-7 per cent on the capital. In some 
centres of large population, as in London, tramways in recent 
years have not been able to compete with private bus companies. 
Tramways have usually to bear part of the upkeep of roads. 
In the last accounts of the London County Council there is a 
charge, for example, of £269,500 per annum in the tramways 
accoimts for maintenance of the road service which the Borough 
Councils would have had ta meet if there were no traffiway 
system. Tramwa lSj —i re, in these circumstances, sometimes 
unable to pay a suitably high rate of wages. 

Next, with regard to railways. ThV importance of this 
dbmain may be seen from the fact that th6 mileage of the world’s 
railways is to-day over 660,000 miles, of which approximately one 
half is<in America and one-third uyEurope. America and Europe 
account for a total of five-sixths,of ‘the mileage or 85 per cent. 
, Of the rctnaijiing 15. per cent, 8 per cent is in Asia, 3J’ per cent in 
Australia, and 3^ per cent in Africa. A great authority estimated 
*at the end of last century that railways probably represented 
one-tenth of thet total wealth of the civilised nations, and one- 
fourth, if not one-third, of their total ihwested capital, an amount 
much higher than any other important undertaking. ^ To-day the 
^ ' Hadley, The Raihoane of Ameridb^^^ndon, 1890. 
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railway density, i.e. the number of miles of railway per 100 square 
miles, is greatest in Belgiunj and lowest in Persia. Great Britain, 
Holland, and France are far behind in this respect. In railway 
mileage per 10,000 inhabitants Australia (Queensland) holds the 
premier position, followed by Canada, New Zealand, the Argentine, 
and the United States. In this Persia again holds the record for 
isolation, fhe capital invested is over £9000 millions, divided 
evenly between Europe and the rest of the world. The United 
States on account of its great mileage (264,000) has the largest 
amount of capital, over £4000 millions. The capital cost on a 
route mileage basis is greater in Great Britain than in other 
countries because of the high standards of the original builders 
and of tfie Board of Trade’s safety requirements. This, together 
with the fact that many of the lines are double or treble, accounts 
for the comparatively high cost. The route mileage capital is 
also high in Holland, Belgium, France, and Italy. The financial 
results of railways in various countries are set out in the following 
tabfe : 


Country. 

Year. 

Capital. 

(000,000) 

Working 

Kxi)on8e.<i. 

(000,000) 

Net* 

Karnings. 

(000,000) 

Percentage to 
Capital of 

Working 

Expenses. 

Net 

Earnings. 

United Kingdom 

1920 

£1328 

£262 . 

£53 

19-7 

40 

fndia 

1922-23 

Ra.6690 

R8.730 

Ka.33() 

10*9 

4-9 

Canada 

1920 

$2341 

$515 

$24 . 

220 

10 

Australia 

1921-22 

£251 

030 

£8 

121 

34 

New Zealand 

1022-23 

£40 

£5*5 


130 

30 

Union of South 






Africa 

1922 

£105 

£21 

£2-5 

20-1 

2*4 

U.S.A. . 

1922» 

$22,300 

$4500 

$1100 

200 

5*2 

Japan . 

1920. 

Y.1188 

Y.271 

Y.78 

22*8 

6-5 « 


* After dcductiHi; from the ktoss earnings working expenses only. 


There are only a few countries in which railways are privately 
owned, the* most important being the Unijied St£{tes*(264,000 
miles) Great Britain (20,000) miles, and Spain (10,000»mSes). 
In most countries railways are owned by the State, and worked 
either by the State or by the State and private'cpmpanies. 

The,question of State^r private ownership does not make any 
considerable difierence in the system of rate making adopted by 
an efhcient railway. A* Skate railway arranges its rates to pay 
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The 

State Domain—Railways 




I. State oper&ed 




MUet. 


Milds. 

Russia 


. 43,000 

Rumania .... 

. 7,000 

India . 


, 37,000 

Belgium .... 

. 6,000 

Germany . 


. 36,000 

Switzerland 

. 4,000 

Australia . 


. 24,000 

Austria .... 

. 4,000 

Mexico 


. 11,000 

Denmark . . . * . 

. 3,000 

Italy . 


. 10,000 

New Zealand 

. 3,000 

Poland 


. 10,000 

Norway .... 

. 2,000 

Union of South Africa 

. 10,000 




Total (15 countries) = 209,000 miles. 



II. 

State and privately operated 




Miles. 


Miles. 

Canada 


. 40,000 

Japan .... 

. 8,000 

Prance 


. 20,000 

China .... 

. 7,000 

Argentina . 


. 22,000 

Chile . 

. 6,000 

Brazil 


. 17,000 

Hungary .... 

. 4,000 

Sweden 


. 9,000 

Holland .... 

. 2,000 


Total (10 countries) —140,000 miles. 


interest on its Capital just as a private company has to do. In 
theory the operating of railways by the State has much to com¬ 
mend itself, but the question is one which can be argued only 
after an examination of local conditions. Where the officials are 
as intelligent and as energetic as those in private companies, and 
able to act in the interest of the public to the same degree, the 
monopoly which the Government enjoys will not be abused. In 
fact it may be otherwise. “The question”, says Hadley, “ rs one 
which practical rHttrr^ymen have long since ceased to argue on 
general principles ; they recognise that' the answer depends upon 
the respective degree of talent and integrity which characterises 
the business community on the- one hand and the Government 
officials on the other.” 

Thro Acworth Committee on Indian Railways, while favouring 
State operation for India, set out, the case thus : “ An important 
and weighty* section of opinion, including that of the Railway 
Boacd,.'8 opposed to the view that State management is the best, 
holding that, as railways «re primarily commercial imdertakings, 
they should be managed'bn a commercial basis, so as to secure 
economy and efiSoienoy, that is to say, by a company with a Board 
of Directors. The following are held by the same body of opinion 
to be some of the defects in State msnagement: (1) Constant 
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transfers of senior officials, resulting in lack of continuity of 
policy ; (2) the tendency ^ give promotion on the grounds of 
seniority alone without sufficient regard to efficiency or local 
knowledge ; (3) disregard of public opinion ; and (4) lack of 
initiative and flexibility. Further, as regards the co-existence 
of company-managed railways and State railways, it is urged that 
improvements in the administration of State railways, which have 
been effected during past years, are mainly due to the emulation 
inspired by company management; in other words, that the 
initiative lies with the company-managed railways, and that 
emulation and comparison provide healthy results in the case of 
State-worked lines.” ^ The case for State management was 
expressed as follows : “ A large section of the Indian public 
supports the adoption of this system, because it believes that 
company management does not encourage the development of 
indigenous industries by sufficiently favourable treatment ; 
that it gives preferential treatment to import and export goods ; 
that under the present system of company management large 
j)rofits are made in British interests ; and that hitherto the 
companies have not employed Indians in higher appointments 
except to a very limited extent, and have not granted them 
adequate facilities for technical training. Without pausing to 
argue here whether these views are correct or not, we ventu(;p to 
t^ink they are coloured by the impression that company manage¬ 
ment necessarily connotes management through Boards in London. 
This,*however, is not an essential cpndition of company manage- 
*ment in India.” ^ In India it may be._BJ3vcd that the State 
generally owns the lines, 3nd the lines are worked either by State 
or (a) guaranteed and (6) independent companies. The State 
lines comprise more thfCn two-thkds of the combined total lines »f 
British India and Native States. 

The Prussian railways were for long regarded as probaUy the 
best-operated State railway8.in the worldr® The yield of railways 
in other states of the German Reich did not yield a targe return. 
From Ist April 1920 the various State railways, includio,g those 
of Prussia, have been transferred to the Federal Government. In. 

• Cmd. 1612 ot 1921, paragraiph 264. 

* CiofL 1512, 1921, paragraph 255. 

» Cf. The Economic Development of France, and Oermanyt J. H. Caphatn 
(Cambridge University Pree^ |^21). o 
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FraCdoe by the law of July 1842 the construction of railways was 
left mainly to companies, but are Bu|jpeot to control by Govern¬ 
ment authorities with regard to the method of operation. This 
control is said by impartial authorities to deaden the activity of 
the companies. The State works one of the seven important 
systems. The concessions granted to the other six companies 
expire on various dates from 1950 to 1960. Of the otljer railways, 
namely Russia, India, Australia, Mexico, Italy, Holland, the 
Union of South Africa, Rumania, Poland, New Zealand, and 
Norway, the one generalisation that m^ bo made is that the 
return on the capital has not been high. In 1909 in Mexico the 
main railway lines were united in one corporation—the National 
Railways of Mexico. Since 1914 this system, and practically all 
the private lines, have been taken over by Government. In 1910 
the Government lines of the Union of South Africa were merged 
into one sy.stcm—the South African Railways, under the control 
of the Union Government. In Belgium in 1919 there were 2759 
miles belonging to the State excluding light railways, and private 
lines were 184 Aiiles. In Hungary of 4493 miles of railways 1856, 
are owned by the State. In Switzerland in 1920 the State rail¬ 
ways had a length of 3881 miles, and in Austria 2964 miles out of 
4274 were operated by the State. About half of the single track 
in Canada is owned by the State under the name of the Canadian 
National Railways. In the Argentine 18 per cent of the railw^jy 
mileage belongs to the State. Many of the railways in the 
Argentine have been constructed with the aid of British capital. 
In Brazil of the 'Jbtef* mileage which^ belongs to the State 3980 
were administered directly and the rest were farmed out. In 
Holland all railways are private. There Is, however, one State 
cSmpany, but this is only so because the* road is owned by the 
State. 

Speaking generally, then, it m^y be said thab-in most countries 
the railways are owned by the State, and with the exception of the 
United Staljes, Great Britain, and Spain are either (a) State 
operated or (6) operated by the State and by private companies 
with a varying degree of*State supervision. There are very few 
countries in the *orld where State supervision is confined mainly 
as in England to the interests of pubfio* safety. In England the 
free system of railway building and management has cesulted in 
progressive methods which have beeB •copied in many other 
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countries. Ai ihe same time there is the disadvantage tluit the 
public may be ihadequately^ protected because the courts are un¬ 
willing to interfere, although in recent years, both in Great Britain 
and in the United States, there has been an increase in legislative 
interference with railways. 

In railway finance rates are not determined by free competi¬ 
tion. This does not and cannot exist as this is not to the interest 
either of the companies or of the public. It produces an un¬ 
certainty with regard to rates which prevents stable prices ; it 
assists unscrupulous agreements between competing lines with 
regard to rates by poohng or dividing the traffic, and the rates 
are made not on the principle of equal mileage, i.e. the rates 
proportionate to the distance, but according to movement expenses 
and terminal expenses, i.e. freight pays its share of the terminal 
expenses independently of the distance and the mileage charged 
according to the length of haul. Rates are reduced where the 
increase of business makes it profitable, or kept high where such 
a low charge would be unprofitable or where business is not 
^expanding. The theory of charging according to Vhat the traflfic 
wUl bear is, as Hadley points out, “ an unpopular one because it 
has been misapplied by railway managers and made an excuse for 
charging what the traffic will not bear. Rightly applied, however, 
it is the only sound economic principle. It means taxation 
ajcording to ability—that ability being determined by actual 
experiment.” 

There are two other important^ points which demand atten¬ 
tion in the public domain of railways, and tbec<^re (1) the scheme 
of fixing rates in order to pay a suitable return on capital as 
fixed by the well-knftwn American Act—the Transportation 
(Esch-Cummins) Act of 1920 amending the original (1887) Act Vo 
Regulate Commerce, and (2) the separation of the railway Budget 
ffom the general Budget. ^ *> 

The Inter-State Commci-ce, Commission, under the Act of 
1920, was Instructed by the Congress to establish‘rates which 
would yield a net operating income sufficient to pay a fai];>rafie of 
return upon the value, of the railway preperties held for and used - 
in transportation. The rate was fixed at 6J pej cent, with an 
extra }(alf per cent for Improvements chargeable to capital 
accounts (6 per cent in all) for the first two years. This applied 
to the railways as a who(s, or to a group of railways, and not to 
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laoividual railways in a group. The rate which yields 6 per cent 

to all the railways in a group may yield more than 6 per cent to 
some and less than 6 per cent to oibers. No relief is provided fpr 
railways which earn less than 6 per cent, but when more than 
6 per cent is earned by a railway the excess is'divided evenly with 
Government, the railway holding its proportion in a reserve fund, 
and the half which goes to the Government being used as a general 
railroad contingent fund to be administered by the Commission in 
assisting the weak railways by loans. The reserve fund created 
by a railway from its excess earnings is to be held for interest 
charges or dividends in lean years, but'when that sum is more 
than 5 per cent of its property value, the excess over 6 per cent 
may be used for any lawful purposes. The grouping of railways 
in America under this Act leads to economy. It has also led to a 
similar economy in Great Britain, where, under the Railways Act 
of 1921 (which came into operation in January 1923), all the rail¬ 
ways are groui)ed into four systems, namely, (1) the London 
Midland and Scottish ; (2) the London and North Eastern ; 
(3) the Great Western ; and (4) the Southern. 

The question of separating the railway Budget from the State 
Budget was attempted in Prussia as long ago as 1878. The rail¬ 
ways were too prosperous to allow the scheme to be achieved. In 
Italy, however, the railways have a separate Budget. In France 
the Budget which is worked by the State is treated as an “annexe ” 
to the general Budget. In the South African Union Act it is pro¬ 
vided that the railways of the^Union shall be so operated that the 
gross receipts shfAnsjt; be more than sufficient to cover working 
expenses, reserves, and interest on cajsical. If there is a surplus 
it is to be devoted either to improvements in facilities or reduction 
it rates. If, on the other hand, there is a deficit, rates and 
charges shall be increased to cover it. In Switzerland the 
Purchase Act provides that “ the railway accojmts shall be k(apt 
separate from the other federal accounts, so that the financial 
position (jif the railways can at all times be clearly ascertained, and 
that rajlway earnings shall be devoted only to railway purposes”. 

,The control of new railway capital issues and of railway tariffed 
and the voting cf the railway Budget are reserved to the Swm 
Parliament, but any surplus of revenue after meeting working 
expenses, interest, and sinking funds is devoted to raijway pur¬ 
poses. If the revenue fall short of expenditure, the State meets 
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the deficit. In Japan the railway Budget is entirely separate. 
The railways, under the Act of 1909, have a' separate capital 
account entirely distinct ^rom the general account. As the 
oflicial report says, “*This financial independence has given very 
great convenience and facilities in the management of the Imperial 
railways, as, indeed, it has made the railway finance one of special 
character among all the special accounts created by the Imperial 
Treasury. In short, the change has made the railway finance a 
financial agency specially adapted for the management of railway 
business.” ^ The Finance Minister of India, in his Budget pro¬ 
posals of the 29th February 1921, proposed a scheme by which a 
Budget, separate from the general Budget, will be achieved, the 
Government receiving (1) a sum sufficient to pay in full the 
interest on capital invested by Government in commercial lines; 
(2) an additional dividend of five-sixths of 1 per cent on that 
capital; and (3) in addition a share of one-fifth of any surplus 
earnings that may be secured. The railways, on the other hand, 
will'have the right to retain any surplus over and above what 
they pay to the Government, and to apply it to railway purposes, 
ftrst of all in order to create re.serves, and then by issuing these 
reserves to improve the services which they render to the public 
or by reducing the prices charged for these services. The Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Legislative Assembly are to remain, in 
complete control of the railway administration as at present, and 
at*the same time the railways will become, in the words of the 
Finanee Minister, “ a real commercial undertalfing managed on 
Commercial lines ”. ^ 

In the chapter on exjithditure in regard to the commercial 
finances of Government' (Chapter IX., paragraph 3), the advan¬ 
tages of trade railways as commercial undertakings were discussedt 
It is, however, essential to point out that in many countries any 
money not spent the end of the financial year lapses when the 
railway Budget forms part oLthl^ State Budget, and the railways 
thereby lose^ their unspent balances. That is a grea^ hindrance 
to efficient management. There are, too, (1) the difiiculty arising 
fisona the receipt of funds too late in the y^ar, so that funds cannot 
be' spent advantageously, and (2) the futility of undertaking such 
projects when the contincaiice of funds in the following year is 
uncertain. „ Could anything be more bewildering than the letter 
1 Cf. Cmd. 1612, 1921, j, ^5 (Aoworth Beport on Indian BoUw..y»). 
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sent by tbe Indian Railway Board to the Oreat Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company in December 1920 ? It runs as follows : 

I am directed to inform you that five lajrhs have been allotted 
in the six months’ estimates with a view to making a commence¬ 
ment on the construction of the Warora-Pfsgaon Railway from 
Majri to Rajur. I am to request that you will make arrangements 
for construction to proceed as quickly as possible with preliminaries 
up to the limit of this allotment. There is no expectation at present 
of any money being available for this line in next year and work 
may have to be temporarily suspended.^ 

> Cmd. 1612, 1921, p?22. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


LOCAI, TAXAtlON IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

1. Growth op Local Taxation 

The enormous growth of cities and towns in the present century 
has been accompanied by a corresponding growth in local taxa¬ 
tion, and there is, as never before, an everlasting struggle on the 
part of local authorities to make both ends meet. In dealing 
wit£. the expenditure of Federal, State or provincial, and local 
authorities, we showed that it is not possible to ifave a clear-cut 
division of fimctions among them, and these functions, more¬ 
over, depend on historical, economic, and political considerations. 
They therefore differ from country to country, and in the same 
country vary according to the efficiency of local bodies. Same 
fi^pctions are nearly always left to the Central or Provincial 
Government; others are shared, such as those ^elating to educa- 
jtion, police,* and roads; while others, such a^jiublic utilities, 
mainly the supply of watej and lighting, «re tne peculiar sphere 
of purely local authorities. In Great Britain and the United 
States local self-govemftient is highly developed. In the former 
the three landmarks, 1832, 1867; and 1884, mark the periods of 
iptemal and administrative reform that followed after each of 
them, a progress that has only been surpassed in the last quarter 
df a century. In 1885 the En^Jish system was described as “ a 
chaos of arefis, a chaos of franchises, a chaos ql authq^tits, and a 
chaos of rates To-day this is in reality far less true, especially 
as regards taxation, ^he Poor Rate, introduced by the Act of < 
1601, is still the basis of all local taxation. In tBa. United States 
T • • 

^ In Blsrlin, for example, the cost of the city police is met from the State 
Treasury, but the city contributes so much per head of population, which 
approximates to one-tflird of entire cost. 

“ ' - 436 
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local taxation has necessarily grown in importance to a large 
degree on account of the weakness of the State or Commonwealth 
Governments, and the corresponding strength of the purely local 
bodies.* Local authorities depend on their legislatures for the 
power to tax, and can levy only such taxes as’are permitted under 
statute. In the assessment of property for the general property 
tax, local authorities are given considerable discretion. It is 
from the proceeds of this tax that the larger part of the revenue 
comes. Indeed it is from one-half to two-thirds of all the 
municipal revenue in cities over 30,000. Special assessments, to 
meet the cost of public improvements, are also a source of revenue. 
In some States there is a local income tax on incomes over a 
certain minimum, and in others poll taxes, payments from public 
utility corporations, business taxes, and State grants-in-aid of 
education and other services are also sources of revenue for local 
authorities. Direct taxation is of greater importance in American 
municipal finance than in Great Britain and Germany. In 
Great Britain it is one-half and in Germany one-third of the 
annual receipts. The percentage distribution of net revenue 
receipts of 146 cities in the United States was as follows ; 




(Pre-War Year.) 

1919. 

General property tax 


62-4 

66 

Licence taxes . 


6-5 

4-3 

Other taxes 


2 0 

3 4 

Earnings of public enterprises 


9-9 

10-2 

Special assessnients . 


8-2 

5-6 

Subventions . .*■ 


4 5 

4 1 

Other sources ’ . 


6 5 

6-4 


In grants-in-aid, however, American cities have a small per¬ 
centage, which one authority places, togfether with the proceeds 
of mxmicipal enterprise, at never more than 12 per cent. In 
Great Britain and Germany grants-in-aid alone are from 16 to 
20 per cent. In France * the communal system of taxation, on 
the other hnnd, giyes a considerable degree of power to superior 

' Cf. Fairlie, Local Qovernri^cni in CountieSt Tovms^ and Vill^ea (New York : 
The Century Co., 1014), especially chapter xv. ; Mtairo, Principles and Methods 
of Municipal Adr-inistrationt chap. x. “Municipal Finance'* (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.. 1020). The reports of the Bureau of Census and Statistics are 
full of information and may be consulted. 

■ Shaw, Municipal Oovtmment in Conlinenial Europe (New York: The 
MacmiUaf^ Co., 1006), especially chapters i. an<^,FL, with Appendix I. 
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authorities, the Prefect having large financial control in matters 
of taxation and, indeed, in tjne Budget as a whole. The influence 
of France on Belgiunj, Holland, French Switzerland, Spain, and 
Italy is clearly discernible.* 

2. Sources of Local Revenue 

• 

Octrois in French municipal finance are, according to one 
writer,® 46 per cent of local revenues, 27 per cent centimes 
additionnels, 16 per cent,special taxes and particular payments 
in the nature of fees, 10 per cent prestations—an interesting 
survival pf the system still practised in Bulgaria of the corvie 
or forced labour—and 1 per cent Government assignments out 
of certain taxes. In Belgium ® communes have more extended 
powers to impose local taxation than in France and Italy,* in 
the latter of which the permanent delegation of the provincial 
council (deputazione provinciate) takes in local taxation the place 
of the French Prefect. In Belgium octrois were abolished in 
1860, and a communal fund now plays an important part 
since from it the communes receive a sum not less than their 
receipts in 1859. The agitation for the abolition of octrois 
began in 1839, and resulted in the legislation of 1860, when it 
was no longer necessary to chronicle the intestine war of tarkls. 

“ Six declarations, six formalities, six transit dues ”, said M. 
Richald before the abolition, “ must be paid, to transport a 
J)Ottle of wine from Brussels to Li6ge.” * In^elgium before 
the War the local additi(j[ig to the State fcxes were not many. 
Holland abolished octrois in 1865. There are, however, local 
special taxes. In Gernaany “ the division of functions is similar 
to that in Great Britain. The difference lies in the method by 

1 Vide chapters i.»and iii., Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental 
Europe. • • 

* Grice. National and Local FtnancCt chap. x. ; Communal Revenues in • 

France, p. 154 ^London : King & Son). * • 

* Idem, chaps. zii.>xiv. ^ 

* Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europe, chap. iv. ‘^^Recent 

Progress of Italian Cities . • • 

* Louis Richald, Lee Finances communales* en Belgique, voL L p. 136 

(Bruxelles, 1892, 4 vols.), . * 

* W. H- Dawson, Municipal*Life and Government in Germany, chapters xiii.* 
xvi. ‘^Municipal Finance'* (London: Longmans, Green Sc. Co., 1910); Shaw, 
Municipal Government in Continental Europe, chaps. v.*vii. ; Grice, 

and Local finance, chaps. xv.>z# 
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which local taxes are raised. The Prussian Communal Taxation 
Act of 1893, the “ Kommunalabgahengesetz ”, usually known 
as the “ K.A.G.”, retained octroi duties. , The first sections of 
the K.A.G. provide that— 

(1) “ The communes are authorised, in order to cover their 
expenses and meet their needs, to collect in conformity with 
the conditions of this present law fees (GebUhren) and special 
contributions (Beitrage), indirect and direct taxes, and to demand 
personal services.” 

(2) “ The commxmes must use thetpower granted to them 
of collecting taxes only in proportion as their revenues, and 
especially the product of the communal domain, as wfll as the 
resources put at their disposal by the State or the higher local 
authorities, are not sufficient to cover their expenses. This 
restriction does not apply to the taxes on dogs, on articles of 
luxury and other analogous objects.” 

(3) “ Industrial enterprises undertaken by the communes 
must, as a general rule, be administered so that the receipts 
may at least balance the expense ineurred by the communes in 
connection therewith, including interest and sinking fund.” 

Wagner * indeed points out “ that British local taxation ex¬ 
cludes duties on articles of consumption, and hence it appears not 
better, but rather still more one-sided. The exclusive use of 
direct taxes is a defect. The English system can in no wayibe 
regarded as an example for the Continent.” The German author 
considers that the simple British system of a rate on the aimual 
value of real property is inadequate. „,Tt is suitable for that part 
of local taxation which confers special benefits such as on the 
qwners of fixed property, but for expenJiture on education and 
other national objects, which "confers a benefit on no one in 
particular, he believes the burden should be distributed other¬ 
wise, 'm order to securp equality, of sacrifice, fbr example, by an 
additional rate on the State iacdme tax Zuschldfle (like the 
centimes adelitionnels) or by indirect taxation like octrois. 

Tn'most German States local authorities obtain their revenue 
mainly from direct and,indirect taxations and from commimal 
property, fees;* and dues, special as|essments, municipal nmder- 
takings, and certain grants - in - aid from State Governments. 
The percentage tax revenue is set out in the following table : 

r Firianzunsaenschc^ftt voli'uL § 164. • 
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Town®. • 

• 

Percentage ot each Tax to Total Taxes. 

Total. 

tfneome 

Tax. 

Real 

Katate 

Taxes. 

Trade 

Taxes. 

Consump* 
tlon Taxes. 
Octrois, 
etc. 

liuxury 
and Bx> 
penditure 
Taxes. 

Berlin .... 

47 

37 

14 

1 

1 

100 

Towns in Prussia 

53 

32 

11 

1 

3 

100 

,, Bavft.ria 

32 

26 

33 

7 

2 

100 

t, Saxony 

81 

13 

1 

2 

3 

100 

„ Wurttomberg 

30 

26 

32 

6 

1 

100 

„ Baden . 

40 

36 

10 

4 

I 

100 

M Other States 

ao 

19 

12 

31 • 

2 

100 


• In Mot* (Al8ace»Lorraln«) the percontaties are as high as 67 and 48 respectively 
(cf. French vctrols and Strasbourg). 


state Governments emphasise the necessity of working municipal 
undertakings with as much profit as possible. Taxes are only 
to be levied when these undertakings with the income from 
the,other sources mentioned above do not meet the required 
expenditure. 

. Again in a country like India the system depends on local 
peculiarities. In India it is the reverse of what we find in the 
United States. Provincial Governments are strong and local 
bodies, with rare exceptions, weak. Outside the Presidency 
towns (which had municipal government under Royal Charters 
a«d subsequently under statute) there was no attempt at 
municipal taxation before 1842, when an AcJ. was passed for 
Jlengal. In 1850 an Act for the whole of India took its place. 
It was not till 1870 Jljfit much progress was made, when 
Lord Mayo was Viceroy. The years 1881-2 and 1883^ marked 
further advances. Sofiie heads of taxation were laid down as 
specially suitable for local bodies. Municipal income is £11*4 
millions per annum only, and of this two-thirds is derived from 
taxation and the femainder fropi municipal property, provincial 
Govemmente, and miscellafleous sources. Bombay, Calcutta, , 
Madras, and Rangoon provide 38 per cenj; of tljis “revenue. 
The taxation is light and education takes only 8 per cenir of "the 
total revenue as against 17 for conservancy, drainage 6 per cent, • 
and water supply 9 per cent. In some munitSpalities, e.g. in 
Bombay, excluding Bombay City, the expenditure on education 
amotmts to over 18 per cent of the total. 

In tj^pan prefecturb» are divided into municipalities and 
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counties, and counties into towns and villages. The French 
method of additional percentages is tl^ chief source of prefectural 
and purely local finance. Of prefectural revenu'es 62 per cent 
is obtained in this way, and in the case of municipalities 70 per 
cent ; thus 48 and 30 per cent are derived from other taxes. 
Additional percentages are as high as 97 per cent of the total 
revenue of villages. Japan has followed the example of so 
many other States and towns of Europe, and used the French 
model to advantage. Many of the large cities on the Continent 
of Europe have, as we have seen, followed the example set by 
Paris in regard to their local governmental finance. 

Local taxation is mainly spent on education, public health, 
poor relief, roads, housing, and development schemes, the provision 
of parks and open spaces, libraries, baths, wash-houses, museums, 
art galleries, and public utility services of an extraordinarily 
complicated nature. These imdertakings are not always effected 
at a profit. Municipal trading in Great Britain, for example, in 
1919-20 by the eighty-two county borough councils resultecf in 
a net deficiency of £130,000 over all the undertakings, which in-. 
eluded water supply, gas, electricity, trams and buses, markets, 
harbours, docks, cemeteries, and light railways. Certain under¬ 
takings, mainly water and gas supply, produced an aggregate 
surplus of £930,000, and others realised a loss of £1,000,000. It 
is interesting to take the returns of an advanced country lil^ 
England and Wales in local taxation, and to exhibit its income 
and expenditure, as this gives a good example of the resdlt of 
the growth of cities n»d towns referred to at the begimiing of 
this chapter. 

Enolaxd and Wadbs'' 

Ijocal Taxation—Local Revenue 


1018-1919 


Enslilvid and 
WnlcB, 


Percentage. 


Ratlia ^ . c • 

86 

43 

Winter, gas, aad electric light undertakings 

34 

17 

Tramways and light railways, etc. 

17 

9 

Government,contributions . 

‘ 29 

14 

Loans . ' . . . ... 

4 

2 

Miaoellaneous . . • • 

30 

o 16 

< Total receipts . . ... 

199 

100 
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Local Expeiiditurc 


^uoation • . * , * . 


43 

22 

Blectric lighting ('ftther than public) 

13 

6 

Gas works . , . 


14 

7 

Harbours, etc. 


12 

6 

Highways, etc. 


16 

8 

Police and stations . 


10 

6 

Poor relief 


15 

8 

Sewerage 


6 

3 

Tramways, etc. 


16 

8 

Waterworks . ^ 


11 

6 

Other purposes 


42 

21 

• Total 

. 

198 

100 


From what has been said, it will be clear that local taxation 
varies from county to county according to local conditions, and 
no one system can be said to be supremely the best. The British 
and, American systems have many good points. So have those 
of France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Japan, and jther countries 
mentioned above. Some English writers have not always appre¬ 
ciated this fact when treating of the simple system of local 
taxation in Great Britain. “ Much stre.ss ”, says one critic,^ 
” is usually laid on the independence which the English method 
is supposed to secure to local authorities. I confess mj^elf 
entirely unable to appreciate the weight of this argument. Why 
shoul^ it be more independent to impose Id. par £ on all rentals 
^n the assessment roll, than to pa}^ 1 per c,p.nt^..on all incomes 
detailed in the ‘ Kadasl^'k’ ? Is a mufTtcipal coimcil less in¬ 
dependent than a poor-law authority because the latter makes up 
the roll, w’hile the boropgh is furnished with it ready made a^i,d 
may not depart from it ? Scotch’ local bodies are usually supplied 
with official valuations ; are they therefore to be considered less 
free than their Southern contegnporaries^ ? The argumeift that 
French an^J German decentridised Governments are kept in 
leading strings by centimes additionnels and Zusdhld^e, while 
in England they strike out freely a line of their own, sdhms to 
me to be empty rhetoric.” 

•» 

^ J. §,ow-Fogo, Economic*Journal^ voL xi.» 1901, “ Local Taxation in 
Germany 
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3. The Executive in Locau Finance 

Another feature that emerges from a sjirvey "of local taxing 
authorities is the necessity at the present time of separating 
purely executive functions from municipal and similar councils. 
This is imperative in view of the growing importance of local 
finance, and it is essential to concentrate authority as far as 
practicable and to define, if not to restrict, the powers of local 
authorities. Thus in the United States the fundamental principle 
of reform in city governments has been t^)e attempt to fix respon¬ 
sibility by extending the power of the mayor, and while giving 
him the power of an executive ^ it takes from the councils, as far 
as possible, their executive fimctions. In Germany this is best 
illustrated by looking at the Berlin municipal constitution,® 
where the city administration is in the hands of an executive 
board, which is the executive for purely city affairs and also the 
State’s representative for State functions. In the former it is 
responsible to the municipal coimcil, and in the latter to the State 
Government. This executive (the Magislrat) is not bound to, 
carry out the will of the city council, and it has the right, and, 
if the council wishes, may be required to send representatives 
to the meetings of the council. When the mayor (who has the 
right of veto over the board’s decisions) is in conflict with the 
board the ultimate decision rests with the Supreme Administrati'v^ 
Court. In cases where differences arise between the executive 
board and the municipal council the Supreme Administrative 
Court is the first and-^final authority.^ In the cases of other 
municipalities the general rule is to appeal to the district com¬ 
mittee as an administrative court, and finally to the Supreme 
Administrative Court. All members of* the executive board, 
salaried and unsalaried, are elected by the city council. The 
municipal council’s powers are not defined in<'the Act, but are 
_ limited in so far as powers are vested in the executive board and 
by the gen4yal sphere of municipal action through standing 
committees—^the deputations—made up of city councillors and 

* E.g. the Act for “ the Government of Cities of the First Class ” in 
Pennsylvania, kno'Un as the Bullett Act, 1885, 

• Cf. Von Kaufmann’s Die Kornmunaljinaiizen (2 vols., Xeipsio 1906) ; 
Dawson's informing Municipal Life and Oovernment in Qermat\y ; Shaw's 
Municipal Oovernment in Continental EuropCt especially Apiiondix II. “ The 
Budget of jderlir 
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private citizens elected by the city council, and to which the 
executive board adds a nurojber of its members. As one authority 
expresses it, “Ve h%ve here one of the peculiar characteristics 
of the Berlin administrative system. It is an attempt to bring 
about a personal union between the executive and legislative 
branches of the city government and the general body of 
citizens.” , 

The constitution of some commonwealths * in the United 
States forbids the State legislature (1) to allow any local body 
to lend its credit to oth»r local bodies, counties, cities, boroughs, 
townships, or other incorporated district ; and (2) to assume the 
indebtec^ness of any local body except in the case of insurrection 
or invasion. No local body is permitted to increase its indebted¬ 
ness beyond a certain statutory percentage of the assessed 
property valuation without the consent of the electors at a public 
election,^ or to contract a debt except by providing for the 
collection of a tax to meet interest payments and the repayment 
of the principal within thirty years.^ This has been done to 
• check waste. It is a policy that has not been altogether success¬ 
ful. The fixing of a maximum tax rate has sometimes been an 
incentive to borrowing and to make future generations pay. In 
France * the raising of extraordinary taxes or the contracting of 
loans as well as the approval of the Budget requires higher sanction 
-•-in the case of communes by the Prefect or in the cases of larger 
comjj^unes by the President of the Republic, In Italy as in 
^Belgium the control over resolutions of the tpunicipal council 
belongs to the permanent Relegations or deputations of the pro¬ 
vincial council. This has a stimulating effect on local taxation. 

A strong executive*m regard to taxation and financial ad\^ce 
is now essential. Some one of authority, not a mere accountant, 
but one well versed in pure finance, the loan market, and general 
principles of expenditure and ts^ation, is necessary to say “ No ”, 
an authori^ which will be r(?ga»ded pretty much as H.M. Treasury, 
among Government departments in Great JBritainI! % careful 
scrutiny of the Budgets before approval and before rtie year 

• • 

• 

^ E.g. the Conatitution of Pennsylvania. * • 

* Limited to 2 per cent ^beve the statutory 7 ^nt. This can be 
avoided increasing the valuation of the taxable property. 

* Constiliution of Pennsylvania. 

^ Cf. The French Muni<npal Code (Shaw, Municipal Oovemmcfit in Con¬ 
tinental J^uropCt Appendix 111^. ^ 
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commences, an examination of the appropriations or accounts 
after the close of the year, and a scrutiny of proposed loans ^ 
should be general. An efficiency audit is j^pquired as this looks 
at results obtained and discovers when they are an unsatisfactory 
return for the money which has been spent. A detailed survey 
or enquiry into taxation with a view to economy is advantageous 
and should be undertaken once in every quinqqennium by 
an impartial authority. Otherwise there may be waste of 
local funds and high taxation owing to unnecessary expendi¬ 
ture and local indebtedness mounting ,up more quickly than 
income from rateable property.^ Profits, too, which are made 
from municipal trading should be regarded from ^a com¬ 
mercial accounting point of view, due allowances being made for 
depreciation, sinking funds, etc. Occasional and amateurish 
enquiries have not the bracing effect on local taxation which 
expert enquiries have, as the latter give full and authentic in¬ 
formation upon the merits of expenditure as well as its legal 
propriety. One’s finger can thus be put on unnecessary expendi¬ 
ture and taxation. The existence of such a curb on municipal. 
enthusiasm is advantageous. It prevents illegal expenditure, 
and compels adequate expenditure on education and all other 
matters of public administration. Above all, it keeps local 
taxaition within reasonable limits.^ 

^ Cf, English Looal Loans Act, 1875. Unfortunately in Great BritaA 
private legislation in,regard to this has not been beneficial in the long run. 
Parliament has been much too lax^ cf. the absence of this in Fran<^ and 
Germany. In Frinnhi^and Germany recourse is not had to a central department * 
but to a higher local authori^ ; cf. London Coi^n^y Council, which can sanction 
loans proposed by the London Borough Councils. 

* “ The Growth of Municipal and National Expenditure and Local and 
Iinf*erial Burdens **, Lord Avebury, Journal of^ Hoyal Statistical Societyt 
vol. Ixiv., 1901. 

• Cf. Percy Ashley, “ The Financial Control of Local Authorities ”, p. 182, 
Economic Journal, vol. xii., 1902. Cf. English Local Government Act, 1894, 
and the** ” adoptive Acts” for the es^blishment of libraries where local 
authorities in Prussia cannot’increase the^ addition to the State income tax by 

*100 per oen^wi^out sanction. « 



CHAPTER XXXII 

LOCAL taxation {continued) : methods 

Local yeceipts are derived mainly from one or more of the 
following sources : 

1. A tax or rate on real estate (land, buildings, etc.) ; 

2. An addition to a State income tax ; 

3. A tax on trades and industrial pursuits ; 

4. A tax on imports and exports (octrois) ; 

5. A tax on public utilities, i.e. by charging fdt public utility 

services in such a way that profits are made and used 
for the relief of rates ; 

6. A special additional tax on site values ; and 

7. Grants from the State treasury assigned to local authorities 

, as grants-in-aid or subventions. 

WithjCach of these we shall deal separately.* It is not intended 
•that all these sources of revenue shduld be used same time, 

irrespective of the finanot&i necessities ofTocal bodies. The tax¬ 
payers’ interests are ^safeguarded mainly through the Com¬ 
mittees or deputations, of local bodies and by the local bodies 
themselves, as described in the previous chapter. 

• 

1. Rates on Pr#peJity or Real Estate 

The English word “ rate ” is ordinarily used to mean a direct 
tax levied by a local authority in the district in which thff person 
assessed lives or has property. “ Ratg ” is sometimes, but not' 
accurately, used to include a charge made by gas or water 

* There is no essential difference between local and Imperial finance, and 
the same principles are applicable in both oases. 

* ^ 44fi 
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company. In Scotland the term assessment is frequently used. 
In Great Britain it is levied on tte annual value of inunovable 
property. In England and Wales ^giicultufal«land since the 
passing of the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896 is given preferential 
treatment. Apart from buildings agricultural land is assessed 
at half its annual value. In England and Wales rates are levied 
on occupiers, and in Scotland they have been levied half on 
occupiers and half on owners since the seventeenth century.* 
AVhen the estimated local taxation required is known, the rates 
are raised by an equal rate in the £ on the rateable value of the 
area. Some rates are onerous, others blneficial. To the former 
class belong poor rates and education rates which do not show a 
direct return. Beneficial rates are intended to benefit tile owners 
of property in the area. Expenditure on streets, lighting, parks, 
etc., is likely to increase the value of immovable property, and it 
is not unfair to call on owners—it is less fair to call on occupiers 
—to contribute to the expenditure incurred in proportion to the 
value of the immovable property. In regard to occupiers It is 
assumed that the annual value of their property is an index of 
their ability to pay. This is, in reality, a compromise (and not 
a very good one at that) between the principle of benefit and the 
principle of ability. Occupiers benefit from the expenditure of 
local authorities, and the richest pay the most. New onerous 
rates, however, such as those on education, cannot, of course, 
benefit owners in any degree proportional to their property, and 
are in this respefct liable to criticism on grounds of ineqnaUty. 
Nor can theyH»e sai(^ to benefit occupiers. In regard to old 
onerous rates and beneficial rates thdBUrden is less inequitable. 
Such a rate or tax imposes no net burden on new purchasers of 
thn land, and it may be regarded like the'land tax which “ is now 
past all controversy a rent charge ”.® “ Beyond all doubt, there 

is a substantial portion of the rates which caij only be regarded 
as an ‘ hereditary charge ’ of this sgime nature as land tax or a 
* mortgage vdiioh has been subsisting on the familj estate for 
several^ generations. If A has derived his property under a 
^ settlement made by his, grandfather who bought the property 
subject to heavy rates, and who therefore on that account paid a 

^ S. H. Tumer^a Hiaiory of Local Taxation in Scotland^ p. 7 (Blackwood 
& Sons* LfOndon* 1908). « 

* Sir il^iobert GiSen. 
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smaller price for it than he would otherwise have paid, it is a mere 
fraud on the part of A to pretend that the rates (i.e. the part of 
them which has been perminent for three generations) are a real 
burden upon him. The permanent portion of the rates must be 
omitted from the account when we try to determine what portion 
of the taxes are a burden upon persons in respect of their own 
real property, and until some estimate is formed of this hereditary 
charge and ft is eliminated together with the land tax, it is futile 
to produce figrires to show that the unhappy landowner is over¬ 
burdened. The lessees of Crown property might as well be 
permitted to call the ^ound rent which they pay part of the 
burden of taxation which they bear.” ^ Rates which are of long 
standing- on immovable property tend to be capitalised and 
impose no net burden on new buyers of land. 

In Germany the principle of taxing on the British rate plan 
of annual rental has now almost entirely disappeared. No new 
taxes on rents, i.e. “ rates ” on rental value, can be introduced in 
Prussia to-day. The old system of assessing land and buildings 
is, at least in towns, far less popular than it was. In Prussia 
(which is not far short of two-thirds of the total area and popula¬ 
tion of the German Reich) under the land tax law of 1861, the tax 
is paid by the owner according to fixed valuations now long out 
of date. Under the same law the tax on buildings is paid by the 
owner on the annual value revised once only in fifteen years. 
Since the Communal Taxation Act of 1893 wide discretion has 
• 

« ^ Sanger, The Report of the Local T^ation CommigAv^j^^d. 638, 1901), 

Economic Journal, vol. xi., 1901. This CommissieHr was appointed “ to inquire 
into the present system under ^ich taxation is raised for local purposes, and 
report whether all kinds of real and personal property contribute equitably to 
such taxation ; and, if not, what alterations in the law are desirable in order 
to secure that result Oihor reports of interest are Report of Poor Caw 
Commissioners on Local Taxation, 486, 1843 ; Report of Select Committee on 
Local Taxation, 353, 1870 ; Report of Mr. Goschen to Poor Law Board, 470, 
1870, reprinted as 201«of 1893 ; Fowler’s Report on Local Taxation, 168, 1893 ; 
Final Report of the Repartmentgrl Obmmittee cfti Local Taxation, Cd. 7315, 
1914, with .^pendix (Cd. 7316, 191*1) ; also the First Report of the same • 
Committee with Appendices (Cd. 6304, L, and 6304, ij., 1912).* THia X>epart> 
mental Committee’s Final Report is not of importance and the evidezype is#one> 
sided. 

Professor E. Cannan’» admirable History Sf Local Bates in England 
relation to the Proper Distribution of the Burtten of (2nd edition: 

London: King & Son, 1912)^ Wright and Hobhouse’s An Ouiline of Local 
Qovemrw^ and Local Taxation in England and Wales (4th edition; London, 
1914), and the late Mr. S. H. Turner’s History of Local Taxation m Scotland 
(Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1908) should be consult^ 
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been given by the State in regard to t^ese taxes. The assess¬ 
ments are still made by the Stat^ ^ut local authorities were 
left free to alter the manner of asifessment, ex«ept that where 
the taxes were not modified, taxation waS to be by additional 
percentages to the State assessments. Lsfrger communes tax 
from 200 to 300 per cent of the rate of tax, while the usual is 160 
per cent, and up to 100 per cent the amount of the tax may be 
deducted from income declared for income-tax purposes. In the 
larger municipalities not only in Prussia but elsewhere in the 
Reich the basis of taxation of real estate is now market or sale 
value, which has been defined to be “ nol the capitalised value of 
the annual rent, but the price which could be obtained by sale 
under ordinary circumstances ”. This method of taking real 
estate was introduced in Berlin in 1908, and was uniform for all 
classes of property, and, as already noted, has spread rapidly to 
other larger towns. The tax varies from one-fifth to one-half 
per cent. Some towns which have not adopted the sale value 
basis have still the rental value. The advantage of adopting 
sale value as the basis of assessment is not necessarily to produce 
more revenue. That may be done by simply increasing the 
percentage levy on the State assessment. The gain arises from 
the fact that the burden of taxation on the various kinds of 
property is far more equitable. 

In Prussia and certain other States a property transfer tax 
on the value of real estate changing hands by sale or otherwise is 
very popular, and every town of importance now adopts it." The 
tax is paid'the purchaser on a percentage of the actual of 
market price, except that transfers b'fequest are frequently 
exempted. The tax is at the rate of 1 or 2 per cent, but 
.higher rates may be charged. In Bavaria-the State itself imposes 
a tax of 2 per cent, and communes since 1898 may levy J per cent 
for their own purposes. In Saxony the Cqmmunal Taxation 
Law of 1913 fixes a maximum limit for all purposes of 2 per cent. 

' In Saxoqy real estate is taxed leniently as compared i.-ith Prussia 
an<\ other States. 

^ The assessment of real property is the main source of local 
taxation in the United States, and is done by city and town 
officials as well as by county officials.- .The assessed value is not 
always the market value of the property. In Clucago, for 
example^ real estate for assessment purposes is valued at about 
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one Quarter of its^jnaiket value. Buildings are not always 
valued separately, but a luq^p sum is put down for tbe land and 
buildings. Tbe*valu£^ion figures are used ordinarily for'both city 
and coimty purposes, and also for the State where the property 
tax is levied for Siate purposes. Valuable lessons are to be 
learned from the American system of valuation, especially that 
in force in New York. Speaking generally, it may be said to 
illustrate all the faults likely to arise from putting into untrained 
hands a difficult and technical matter. Sometimes the method 
of valuation is not imifijrm even in the same city. “ How the 
assessor arrives at this value is known only to himself. Although 
the laws usually stipulate that he shall assess property at its fair 
market or cash value, and thus give him a quasi-judicial duty to 
perform, the average assessor often sets up his own standards in 
violation of this statutory instruction. He begins, as a rule, by 
taking the values set by his predecessor upon the properties, and 
then proceeds to raise or lower these or to leave them as they 
were. Sometimes the assessors follow the general policy of 
making all valuations low in order to attract industries to the 
city or to ease the burden of State and county taxes. Some¬ 
times, on the other hand, they try to raise asses.sments all along 
the line in order to keep the nominal tax-rate down or to enhance 
the city’s borrowing power when this is fixed in terms of tdtal 
valuations. Some assessors arrive at a value for buildings by 
estimating what an owner could get for both land and buildings, 
and thbn deducting what he could prebably get for thaJand alone ; 
others estimate the o riaipa ^ cost of the Wildings, less deprecia¬ 
tion ; others, again, try to set down the reproduction cost. 
Although uniformity in'such things is what statutes require aqjJ 
what fairness demands, there is usually no approach to it among 
difierent cities of the same State or sometimes in different parts 
of the same city.” In New York city, however, a very elalTorate 
system of classification of brfUdings according to type, cost per 
square foot floor space, etc., is used, and other tests ^udh as the 
price at which a building of this class was sold or current^ental 
values are also taken in^ consideration a^checks. New York has 
found this scientific method both practicable and’semimerative. 

4 

1 o^. eiL p. 416. In assessing peraonal property under the property 

tax the assessors usually fix a sum which will be paid without protest appeal 
to higher ai^thorities. * 
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The Incidence ov these Taxes 

Elsewhere we have already toucfied on the incidence of local 
taxation. The question is by no means a simple one. There is a 
good deal of economic friction, which has to Be carefully examined. 
In the first place the annual value on which British rates are 
levied include site value and building value, which are, of course, 
not separately levied. A rate on the site value tends to fall on 
the owner of the land, the ground landlord. The supply of land is 
not curtailed by the imposition of a nerj or enhanced rate or tax. 
A tax, however, on building land values will fall mainly on the 
occupier, except if the building is used for business purposes, when 
the customers may pay the tax. The tax will not fall on the owner, 
because buildings would not be put up until a shortage led to an 
increased return sufficient to give a normal return on capital. If 
new or increased rates are levied on the occupiers these will tend to 
rest where they fall and for occupiers to bear for a considerable 
time the entire burden of new rates. The occupier, for example, 
may be unable to secure a new house until the expiry of the lease. 
He may, if the building is used for business, in the meantime succeed 
in passing the tax on in the form of an enhancement in the price 
of goods to consumers of his goods, or he may be unable even then 
to<'aecure other accommodation on account of a scanty supply of 
houses, or it may be essential for his work that he should live 
where he at present is. In these cases the position of the occupier 
is anythine but strong. Qwners, however, in the case “of new 
rates, may find themanlves compelled to pay the increased rates 
or to have their buildings unoccupied'. The owners of old 
buildings may have to bear part of the new rates for long periods, 
especially if the rates are higher thah neighbouring suburbs. 
Occupiers will, without much difficulty, evade the tax in this way, 
white owners of the buildings cannot, as buildings cannot be lifted 
•and erected quickly' elsewherd- <0n the whole, investors who 
' build houses will,shun the district, and the difierejitial rate will 
fall oca the groimd landlord. In short, then, while the taxes or 
rates on site values tend, ceteris paribus, to fall ultimately on the 
ground landloVd, those'on building values fall ultimately on the 
occupier or consumers. Economic • friction takes place, and 
occupiers who in England and Wales bear the rate may, unless they 
are able to move to an adjacent area gaore lightly rated and evade 
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the rate, bear the burden of increased rates for a considerable 
time, especially if there is a scarcity of houses. Where, as we have 
seen, rates in one d^trict are higher than in a neighbouring 
district the ground landlord bears ultimately the whole differential 
burden. 

2. An Addition to Income Tax 

In France, Belgium, and Germany a large proportion of local 
taxation is obtained by means of additions, voted by communes, 
to certain State taxes, guch a system would not be suitable in 
those countries which, like Great Britain, have already a highly 
developed income tax system. This, however, does not mean 
that the proposal is impossible of adoption in many other 
countries, and the example of Germany in recent years, where the 
tendency has been to follow the example of Prussia in local 
taxation, is very interesting especially in the Bavarian law of 
1910 and the Saxony law of 191,3. The following data show at 
a glance the French system : 


The Frenoh Direct Contributions • 
(Millions of Francs) 



State. 

Departments 

{Centimes 

Aadilionnels). 

Communes. 
Centimes Addi- 
tionnels plus 

8 per cent of 
Fatentes 
(Licences). 

Total. 

1838 

293 

6b 

33 . 

JiBl 

1860 

304 

103 

^ 76 

483 

1885 .• 


174 

176 

756 

1900 

476 

194 

213 

883 

1906 

• 623 

214 

245 

982 

Percentage of total 
for year 1906 

«3% 

22% 

28% 



* Vide table p. 369, National and Lf^al Finance Grice. The depa^menta 
and the communes alone (not the afror^iaeementa and earUone) are of import' 
anoe for ordinAry financial purposes. The arrondissemonts an<i cc^tons are 
mainly for judicial, military, and electoral matters and ftre unincbrporated.^ 

Provincial centimes adiUtionnAs to State'taxes were in Belgium 
nearly 10 million francs in 1905 out of a provinciaFtax revenue of 
19 miUian francs. The tofSil provincial receipts for the year were 
over 24 million francs. Local additions to income tax both in 
towns and in country covimunes in Germany are the largest 
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Bciurce of income.' Englisli writers urge against an addition to 
income tax for local purposes (1) i^at the income tax when so 
applied is difficult to administer, e.g. it is, very difficult to levy a 
local tax on movable property which is incapable of evasion ; 
\2) that it is no easy matter to distribute the tax between 
commimes in which an income was earned and those in which 
it may be spent. “ Double taxation ” is likely to arise. 

These criticisms are not insuperable, and in the countries 
referred to above, especially in France, have not given rise to 
very great difficulty. We have already referred to the fact that 
with the abolition in 1914 of “ the four old women ”—^the con¬ 
tribution fondh'e, the contribution personnelle et mobilise, the 
tax on doors and windows, and the contribution des patentes — 
provision was made that Government should continue, at least 
temporarily, to collect on the old basis the centimes additionnels 
for the communes. The process of adding hundredths to State 
taxes is not a difficult matter, the State Governments limit^ as 
a rule the maximum number of hundreds that may be levied for 
general or special purposes. 

The Prussian income tax has many points of difference from 
the British income tax. It is not so important as a source of 
revenue, and it is not levied at the source. The Prussian Govern¬ 
ment reserves the right to sanction or refuse permission to com¬ 
munes to levy an addition more than 100 per cent of the State 
income tax. This prevents excessive taxation of income especi¬ 
ally for local purposes, which would in turn lead to evasion by 
tmder-declaration.® ^he commune^ giay tax, in regard to their 
additional hundredths, incomes below the minimum fixed for the 
State tax, as it is impossible to relieve all Citizens. This adds to the 
cost of collection. State officers (assisted by non-official assessors 
corresponding to Commissioners of Income Tax in Great Britain) 
make the assessment. A revision may take-place by the Appeal 
Commission and by tie Oberverwaitvmgsgericht, the final revising 
authority? The tax is graduated with great thoroughness, and is 
puiddjy those who reside in the commune for three months or 
more, and also (1) by those who do not reside but have property 

1 Paul-Dubois, Essai aur lea finances coinmwndUa, Paris, 1898; Dawson, 
Municipal Life and Qovemment in Germany, 

* Rates of 125 to as high as 300 are found in Prussian toVns. In some 
rural cOmmunea the rates are even higher, r * , 
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or buainess, and (2) by companies, including State public utility 
compames. Tbe State pays^the local additions for railways and 
also for mfties or industrial enterprises that belong to it. House¬ 
owners have to report the names of those living in their houses, 
and employers similarly must, if required, report the names of 
employees with incomes not exceeding a fixed sum. Exemptions 
are granted to charitable institutions and to certain people, 
mainly officials, who are liable to transfer at any time. If a 
resident in a commune derives his income from other communes, 
these communes share the tax with the commime in which he 
resides. The income, however, from immovable property is 
subject to tax only in the commune in which it is situated, but 
this may have to be shared with other communes. If the 
immovable property is outside Prussia in whole or in part, the 
commune in which the taxpayer resides will receive also a share of 
the income arising from this source. To deal with any difficulties 
that^naay arise there is a detailed code of rules, and in addition 
there is a close supervision of property and other sources of 
income combined with a system of registration of p'roperty. 

Two facts are of importance: (1) the system is not looked on as 
unfair—this (and a large) portion of the local rates being levied 
(mainly quarterly) according to equality of sacrifice—and (2) the 
willingness with which the required declaration is made by th*se 
whose incomes are over a fixed minimum. The communal 
inrame tax can be evaded as, for example, in Berlin and other 
cities 1^ people who move out to the^uburbs. 

To up ; the digic^lties of a loe»l income tax are the 
impossibility of accurately localising income and the danger of ' 
evasion by migration tc^areas where a lower rate of local income 
tax obtains. We are sometimes apt to underestimate the value 
of high local taxation in preventing people bunching together in 
crowded areas and* in spreading them in the suburbs oWarge 
towns. On the other hand, IfJcal’conditions do frequently justify 
a tax of this^ort, as in Germany. In an official reporf » *t is said 
that “ the system prevailing in Prussia is thorough and juBt. 
The limit of incomes relieved of all taxation (for State purposes) 
has been raised to 900 marks against formerly 600. marks. This 
measure -not only relieved additional members of the poorer 
classes, but simplified the operation of the whole system. The 

I'Omd. 47aO (1909). 
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law of 1891 * also introduced the self-assessment or ‘ declaration ’ 
of thpse enjoying an income of 3000 marks or more. The results 
of this innovation have proved nothing short of sf lendid . . . the 
honesty prevailing in these self-assessments was a surprise even 
to the optimists.” The tax is not looked on as imjust, even by 
the working classes. The German system, like the French, of 
imposing an addition according to local requirements —Zuschldge 
and centimes additionnels —has indeed much to commend it. As 
a general rule an additional percentage on State or Federal income 
taxes depends greatly on local circumstances and the nature of 
the income tax. An additional percentage on a Federal income 
tax for State purposes is possible in many countries ; to trans¬ 
plant, however, the system of income tax for local purposes to 
other countries is a ^more difficult and indeed a more doubtful 
proposition, and would not be easy in countries, like Great Britain, 
with a highly developed income tax based on the principle of 
collection at source. 

3. Taxes on Trade and on Profe.‘<sions 

Taxes on trades and professions for local purposes are a not 
unimportant form of taxation. In France these are levied in 
sueh a way as to secure payment according to ability. Small 
farmers are exempt, and other trades and professions are divided 
into groups according to the supposed ability of the taxpayer to 
pay. Tljese groups are again subdivided according to the popula¬ 
tion of the communeg-.!-Paris and the ^la rger communes paying 
higher rates than the smaller. The subdivisions may also be 
divided according to the letting value oi the trader’s establish¬ 
ment, and in some cases according to the humber of his employees. 
For licences there are also main groups with subdivisions accord¬ 
ing tc the population of the commune. Ths main groups are : 
(1) shopkeepers, etc. ; (2) bankers, brokers, importers, and 

exportets ; (3) manufacturers ; and (4) members 61 the liberal 
prwfesoions—lawyers and doctors. In Germany the system was 
I probably copied from France over a ceotury ago. The tax is 
primarily a State tax, except in Prussia and Saxony. In Prussia, 
for example, before 1893, traders and tnanufacturers were taxed. 
Since 1893, traders are divided into four classes, according to the 
*’’*rhe law of 24tli June 1891 establislurg a reformed income tax. 
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size of undertakings, the capital employed, and gross profits, 
either ascertained (as in Prussia) or estimated arbitrarily. _ The 
tax before the War was not high, being about 1 per cent of the 
yield. The professional classes and the working classes were 
exempt, save in towns like Bremen. Wherever it can be arranged, 
the communes try to base the tax on criteria other than profits 
in order to get a steady “ flow of revenue ”. If a business is 
carried on in more than one commune, the tax is divided, and, as 
in the case of the tax on the capital value of land and the tax on 
the capital value of builfjings, the commune may levy additional 
percentages for local purposes up to 200 per cent of the State 
taxes, but the amount of the tax up to 100 per cent may be 
deducted from the income declared for income tax. Commercial 
or industrial enterprises of the State or commune have to pay the 
tax if they earn revenue. In addition to the tax on trades 
(Gewerbe), there is a tax on certain occupations (Betriebsteuer), 
which include hotel- and restaurant-keepers, and retailers of 
beer and spirits. These annual licences are paid before com¬ 
mencing business. ' 

4. Indirect Local Taxes—Octrois 

France, Italy, Germany, and other countries used octroi 
dyties as a source of local taxation. British and American 
writers look on such duties as expensive to collect, easy to evade, 
and afiiindrance to trade.* These criticisms vary i n imp ortance 
according to local conditipi^, and in som^municipalitles of India 
to-day, for example, octrois are a useful source of revenue, not¬ 
withstanding their unpopularity in other parts of the country. 
Towns and cities are no longer forts hedged in with walls * s 
formerly, and in place of transportation by road there are rail¬ 
ways. Hence the tax is not so easy to collect as formerly,*iwhile, 
on the other hand, a customs ex&mination at terminals is incon¬ 
venient, although not very difficult. In France taxeseon con¬ 
sumption for local purposes are an important source of r^enue, 
varying from one-third to nearly one-haif of the total receipts o£- 
the communes. These taxes were abolished iu*1791> hut were 
re-imposed gradually in the next twenty years, beginning, as we 
have seen elsewhere, ^with Paris in 1798. In towns with less than 
* Vide dim Chapter XXVIL p. 390. • 
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4000 inhabitants, necessaries of consumption are usually free. 
The cost of collection was before the War about 11 per cent of the 
gross revenue. In Germany octroi duties arft a much less 
^important source of revenue than in France, as is shown in the 
table on p. 376. In Germany since 1910, coin, vegetables, meat, 
meat products, and cattle have been exempted under a Customs 
Tariff Law, and this told heavily on the finances of communes, 
especially those of South and West Germany, where the octrois 
were an important receipt. The cost of collection remained 
constant. To make up for the loss, tl^e charges for slaughter¬ 
houses, the rates of octroi on other articles and on income tax 
were increased, and in others amusements taxes have been intro¬ 
duced, as in Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony. 

The main criticism against these duties as a source of revenue 
is that they are a hindrance to trade. This was a main, if not the 
chief, cause of their abolition in Belgium. 

5, Taxation from Public Utilities 

In some countries the cost of local administration has in part 
been met from municipal trading. The charges for these under¬ 
takings have been fixed to yield a profit, which is used to relieve 
loc^l taxation. In many German cities public undertakings 
have been worked efficiently, and there are valuable concerns 
yielding a large profit to the taxpayers. There are cases, too, of 
communes which by reason ot these are exempt altogether- from 
taxation.” jxd'ngenberg.in Bavaria, owing to forests and valuable 
clay pits, yields to its two thousand'inhabitants, after meeting 
all public expenditure in the commune and adding to a reserve 
fund, an annual dividend in cash.* SeebUrg in East Prussia and 
Enkirch on the Moselle are similarly free from local taxation. 
Other,local authorities, both in Germany andi Austria, make the 
most of their pubhc utility entexprises, and are urged to do this 
' by their governments. In many cases the services provided by 
municipalities {e.g. gas and electricity works, and also tramways) 
,,do not always provide^ large profits. Berlin, however, is an 
’exception, since its proceeds from gas works, electricity works, 
water works, and tramways, after making all allowances for 

I It is, of course, difiScuIt to become a citizen of the town. Residence for 
twenty-fixie years is necessary. 
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depreciation, payments of interest, etc., were before the War 
over £1 millior, sterling. A dozen other German cities also made 
considerable siJins. An objection may be raised to this form 
of taxation in cases where the imdertaking in question is not, 
used by all classes. * The tax falls on the classes which patronise 
the concern, often wage-earners, and others more able to pay 
escape the tax. Thus a tax of this nature from tramways would 
not fall on 'the owners of motor cars but on the wage-earning 
and clerical classes. This argument against making profits to 
relieve local taxation frequently given too much importance 
by English writers. 

6. The Taxation of Site Values 

In a previous chapter a reference has been made to the 
taxation of site values. For local purposes a special tax on 
the value of land apart from any structure on it has proved 
to Tie a useful subsidiary source of revenue. Site values have 
increased and are increasing rapidly in large oities, and also 
in towns. Owners of land gain more from local expenditure 
than other taxpayers. Why, therefore, should the tax not be 
generally imposed ? It will not check improvements. Site 
value being a differential rent, a tax on it cannot be shifted. 
A tax on differential rent does not interfere with the supply 
of land. It does not, in short, affect production. 

Since the tax was first introduced in Germany in 1904 by 
'the municipality of Frankfort-on-Mai^ it has spi®S rapidly, 
and to-day “ the incfeasefi value ” tax is to be found in Berlin, 
Cologne, Essen, Frankfurt, Leipsic, and many other towns. 
The Prussian Communal Taxation Law of 1893 mentions iff as 
a source of local taxation which would check speculation in 
land values and >ssist thereby the housing problem. Jhe tax 
is levied, oil the excess of th* pAce or vahie on re-sale or transfer 
over the previous price or value when the property Ja^ changed* 
hands. The tax is paid by the seller and is a pro^esgjve^ne. 
Below 10 per cent increased value is usually exempt; and fronp 
10 to 20 per cent the' tax is often 6 per cent. The tax increases 
for every 10 per cent of increased value by 2 per cent, and is 
26 per cqnt on over 100 per cent. The rates are not uniform 
but vary from city to city- The seller is as a rule perjuitted to 
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deduct all expenditure on permanent improvements such as 
roads, and if the land is not used by the owner for agricultural 
or industrial purposes he may add to the puAhase price an 
amoimt for keeping the land in good condition, and for a return 
(before the War 4 per cent) on capital. ‘ 

The Royal Commission on Local Taxation of 1901 pointed 
out that “ the mistake made hitherto has been to regard the 
taxation of site value as primarily a question between the parties 
interested in any one hereditament, or as essentially depending 
on the rights or wrongs of the dispute between the ground 
landlord and the string of lessees as to the fairness of their 
contracts. 

“ The real question as to the taxation of site value is the 
question whether there ought not to be a tax on site value 
where it exists, and in proportion to the amount of it which 
exists in each place. In other words, site value is, in essence, 
local, and the effect of taxing site value would be primarily a 
local redistribution of burden, not primarily a redistribution of 
burden as betw'een the parties interested in each single heredita¬ 
ment, but as between different districts and different heredita¬ 
ments.” ^ 

The tax is so productive that State and Imperial Governments 
may, demand a share. Thus the Government of the German 
Reich passed a law in 1911 (since repealed) of appropriating 
60 per cent of the proceeds for itself, 40 per cent for the commune 
in which t^ site value is, and 10 per cent to the State Governlhent 
for cost of collection, it'lie commimes ^ere permitted to add 
“ additional percentages ” with the approval of the State Govern¬ 
ment, but the combined federal and communal tax was not to 
exceed 30 per cent of the increased valufe. This form of local 
taxation has grown rapidly since the early years of the present 
century, in popularity. As a source of local'* taxation it is a 
good tax, its productiveness in cftieo has been very noticeable, 
and it is eiot improbable in the near future that thJS form of 
local*- taxation may be adopted in other parts of the world, 
especially in the self - geverning Dominions and also India, 
where in large towns site Values are rising with the increase in 
population. 


Report* p. 165. , 
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7. Grants from State Revenues 

Another Bofirce of revenue for local authorities is the grant- 
in-aid or subvention from the State Treasury. An examination 
of the local Budgeth in many European countries of importance 
shows this to be a feature of local finance. To-day local 
authorities perform duties or services of the greatest national 
importance, especially in regard to education and sanitation, 
not to mention the prevention of crime and the upkeep of 
important roads. Poof districts would suffer serious injustice 
iVere assistance not given. We need, therefore, hardly stop to 
consider the advisabibty of these grants. The difficulty is 
(1) how' should the grants be distributed in order to prevent 
financial weakness, that terrible disease that creeps over many 
local authorities ? and (2) what should be subsidised ? 

In Germany two principles in local taxation are followed : 
(1) the granting of relief without any inquiry into individual 
necessity and regardless of the wealth or poverty of the locality ; 
and (2) the granting of rehef according to indi\ddual necessity. 
Under the former system grants are distributed, half according 
to population and half according to area. Under the lex Huene ^ 
in Prussia one-third of the “ dotations ” was given according 
to population, and two-thirds according to the yield of cqftain 
taxes. Grants - in - aid without any inquiry into individual 
necessity lead to unnecessary expenditure or extravagance and 
are, liherefore, unsatisfactory. It^is a sort of “ ti p ” t o a local 
authority, and is, nine ^times out of tgj), squandered There is 
the further criticism thal such a rough basis for distributing 
grants becomes rapidly obsolete, and the change in the relative 
positions leads to thi necessity for a change in standaifl if 
injustice is to be avoided. Some localities are progressive, 
others stationary*? Grants or subventions distributed according 
. • • 

^ 14tJi 4Jp.y 1885, ropoalod by thS Communal luiw of 1883, with which Ur* 
Von Mi<tuers name is asaociated. This “ KommunalateuemotJetAlz ” was the • 
only general State grant-in-aid ever permitted in Prussian finance to^maiunee, 
and proved unsatisfactory. ^ • 

* “ An interesting trfble was handetl in ^as evidence before the Itoydt 
Commission showing the sums received in 1888 and the al1%)^^tions which would 
be now pecessary if the standard of distribution were brought up-to-date. In 
some coses an adjustment of from 55 to 45 per cent would be called for; in 
other mord stationary .localities the change would only involve an alteration 
equal to *3, *7, or *8 per csi^. In Belgium also a similar idea vuas adopted 
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to individual necessity are the only form of which German states¬ 
men approve. In theory a grant-in-aid is contrary to the 
German policy of local finance. ‘ 

The Chairman of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
(1901), Lord Balfour of Burleigh, put forward an interesting 
scheme by which grants-in-aid would be distributed in Great 
Britain in the form of “ block grants ” for each service and 
distributed according to the needs of the localities. The measure 
of ability is the rateable value. He estimates necessity for 
expenditure partly by population and,partly by actual ex¬ 
penditure : “ The suggestion which I put forward is that ‘ block 
grants ’ should be given for each service taken as a whole, and 
that, in the distribution, some attempt should be made to 
equalise the burden remaining to be charged upon the various 
localities. With this object in view, the conditions to be observed 
would appear to be the varying circumstances of the different 
districts as regards, first, ability to raise local funds, and, secondly, 
necessity for local expenditure upon the services assisted. Having 
established critbria of these two conditions, the grants should 
be distributed in such a way that most would be given to those 
districts which have the lowest ability and where expenditure 
is necessarily high, and less to those with the greatest ability 
and .less necessity for expenditure.” ^ He fixes a minimum 
expenditure that is everywhere necessary, and a minimum 
standard rate that every local authority should raise. The 
grant wo uld be (1) the difference between the amount ol ex- 
penditure ba^d on the. -minimum staq^rd expenditure per 
head and the amount produced from the minimum rate on 
rateable value ; (2) since actual expenditure is also to some 

extdut a measure of the necessity for expenditure, he also 
proposes to give a part, i.e. oue-third of the expenditure in 
excess of the assumed expenditure. The ocheme has two 
features : it makes (1) for econoitiy, and (2) for equalising the 
burdens oiJocal taxation. ■■ 

In G(reat Britain the percentage grant system has been 
applied to education, public health services, and to other 

when octrois were abolished in 1860. The State handed over the proceeds of 
certain taxes to the local authorities in accordande with a standard considered 
equitable at the time. Twenty years later the result was utter confusion. In 
f^nce the same state of affairs is said to exist ** (Bow-Togo, op. cii.). 

‘ Op. eik. p. 74. , 
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activities. Before the War per capita grants were in force. 
These grants are usually 60 per cent, but vary from 20 to 76 per 
cent. The criticisms of the Geddes Committee on National 
Expenditure ^ are so apposite that they deserve quotation in 
extenso : • 

The advantage claimed for the percentage grant system is that 
it provides a stimulus to authorities to improve the efficiency of . 
their services ; in fact, it is a money-spending device. 

The vice of the percentage grant system is that the local authority, 
which alone can really practise economy in these services, loses 
much of its incentive ?o reduce expenditure, especially when the 
larger proportion is paid by the taxpayer through the Exchequer. 
The deciding voice as to what money shall be spent is not that of 
the Government or the House of Commons, but that of the local 
authorities. The Departments are thus in great difficulties in 
framing estimates, for these are based on anticipations not of what 
the Department itself will do, but of what hundreds of local 
authorities may do. The weakness of divided responsibility is 
manifest throughout. 

If the Government were to attempt to impose a /eal and effective 
check from the point of view of efficient administration as well as 
audit, it would result in an enormous increase in bureaucratic 
control. It would mean a detailed scrutiny of accounts and an 
examination of all new expenditure. This would tend to overload 
the central machine, diminish local responsibility, and le^d to 
greatly enhanced administrative cost. We do not suggest that the 
*local authorities are negligent, nor do we suggest that they have 
not J:>een directed to incur expenditure in conformity with a policy 
% which, if left to themselves, they •would not have, iftsajwed. We 
consider that the p^’*^sntoge grant slMKuld be abandoned in the 
interests of economy and be replaced by fixed grants or by grants 
based on some definite unit. Even though it were necessary to 
maintain the charge t(5 the taxpayer at its present very high tfevel, 
which we do not admit, the chaage would still, in our opinion, be 

very beneficial to the country by : 

• • 

(i.) Increasing the incentive to local Authorities to economise. 

(ii.) Restricting the growth of the demands on thj t^payer. * 

(iii.) Enabling staff economies to be effected at headquarters. 

In the case of the grants to local authorities for housing purposej, * 
the sj^tem adopted has gone even bfiyond the percentage grant 
at its worst. Here the local authority has lost all nnancial incentive 
to effect economy, because the annual loss in excess of a Id. rate, 

1 Gi^d. 1581 (1922), pp. 105-6. 
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say, ^ths of the total, is entirely at the cost of the taxpayer. 
Here we have a vast partnership in a property. The managing 
partner, viz. the local authority, has absolutely no financial incentive 
to economy, as no saving he effects redounds to his own benefit. 
The taxpayer, through the Exchequer, pays the whole excess, which 
is estimated at 10 millions a year for sixty years. 

Government grants to local authorities vary in different 
coxmtries. In England and Wales these were 15 per cent of the 
total revenue of local authorities in 1918-19, 2 per cent in New 
Zealand in 1921-22, and in India 21 per cent of the ordinary 
income of municipalities in 1920-21. In Great Britain the major 
portion of these payments out of the Consolidated Fund to Local 
Taxation Accounts are the equivalent to the proceeds, in some 
cases of 1908 and in others of the current year, of certain excise 
licence duties, part of the beer and spirit duties, and part of the 
probate and estate duties.i 

Grants-in-aid should not be regarded as bad, owing to the 
services of great importance to the State undertaken by local 
authorities in most countries. The State has to be sedulously 
careful to see that there is no waste on the part of local authorities. 
It has also to equalise the burdens of onerous rates in different 
districts to undertake all that is required of them. 

Scotland, and Ireland 

£5,600,000 
3,300,000 
l,400,00^ 
900,000 


* In 1921-22 the payments to England and Wales, 
were as follows : 

On account of estate, etc., duties 
On account of licence duties .... 

On account of beer and spirit .... 
On ac s other grants .... 


£11,200,000 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

*• 

THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OP PUBLIC DEBTS 

In Booi£ €I. Chapter XI. the theory of public debt was discussed, 
and it was shown that expenditure from loans as distinct from 
expenditure from revenue is in certain circumstances justifiable 
and expedient. The question of public debt may now be examined 
in detail, and this may be done conveniently from three points of 
vidW : (1) the characteristics of public debt; (2) the burden of 
public debt; and (3) the repayment of public dabt, a question 
which includes a study of that vexed problem known as the 
capital levy. 


1. The Importance of Public Debt 

• 

, “ It is only just over five years ago ”, said Mr. Lloyd George 
in the spring of 1924, “ since the last guns ceased firing in a war of 
concentrated destruction such as the world has neyijj^sgsm.. It 
cost the belligerent natiqjis over £69,1)00,000,000 ; either by 
death or mutilation ^fiurope was deprived of at least 25 millions 
of its best wealth-prodncers ; and the whole of the delicate and 
complicated machinery of international trade was shattereS.” 
There is much truth in this. The {ire-War debt of the belligerents 
was f7,300,000,OOCt and in 1923 it amounted to £49,000,060,000. 
The world’s indebtedness in fche.%ame period, as will be seen from 
the followfcg table, has increased from ,£8,800^6,000 to 
£63,800,000,000, and the direct gross cost of the Waiwto 4;he 
belligerents was, from,a study of their budgets, £47,000,000,000. < 
It is interesting to compare the growth of 22*fluef coimtries 
during the last half a c«ntury when the public debt of these 
countries has increased by £46,700 millions, or more than 12 
times. would have be «4 madness to assume, ten years a^o, that 
• 468 
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Public Pbbt or thb Wobld ♦ 
CoufUrieSt includingBeUigertni^) ^ 




Ye«rs. 

Ko. of 
Cotio tries 
looluded. 

eFubUo Debt 
(MiUlon £). 

1713 ..... 

4 

119 

1763 . 

4 

283 

1793 . 

10 

610 

1816. 

12 

1«649 

1848 . 

18 

1,719 

1870 . 

22 

3,741 

1889 . 

24 

6,827 

1900 . 

25 

6,263 

1913 (pro-War year) , 

33 

8,805 


25 t 

7,877 

1922 or 1922-23 

37 

63,759 


26 t 

50,313 


* For detailed fl«ures sec Table XXV., App. 


t Satne countries as in IdOO. 


the British House of Commons would actually pass votes of credit 
for the financing of the War to the extent of £8,742,000,000. 
In Great Britain the ratio of debt to revenue has increased from 
3-6 in the pre-War year to 9-3 in the post-War period; from 1"6 to 
6-6 in the case of the United States ; from 6-9 to 11-9 in France ; 
6-1 to 6'6 in Italy ; from 2-0 to 6-7 in Germany; and 2-1 to 6-3 in 
the case of Canada. In India the ratio has remained stationary at 
3-6, and in .Japan it has fallen from 4-5 in the pre-War year to 2-6.^ 
Abou’Cn.. f. 4.hirds of the cost v>f the War to Great Britain and the 
United States were financed from loans and the remainder from 
taxation. In the great French War, which ended in January 1817, 
no* far short of two-thirds of the cost of the War was met by 
Great Britain from taxation and the remainder by loans. These 
large increases in public debts have not been confined to states. 
Local indebtedness has in recent years increased at a rapid pace, 
in some cities almost at a rake’s progress. The increase in the 
debt of local authorities has been specially noticeable in Great 
Britain, the United States, France, and Italy, owing to the 
extension of administrative functions by local authorities and to 
some extent by the larger amount of wealth seeking investment. 
The debt of the city of Bombay, for example, has increased from 


Table XXVIII., 4pp. 
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R8.486 lakhs in 1904-6 to Rs.649 lakhs in the pre-War year 
(1913—14), Bs.769 lakhs in 1918—19, and to Rs.l864 lakhs in 
1924—26. The “ net loan ” Sebt (i.e. gross debt less accumulated 
sinking fund) was budgeted at Rs.l666 lakhs in 1924-26, of which 
Bs.698 lakhs were oif water works. In the United States as well 
as Great Britain similar instances could be given.^ There is 
continual necessity for financial supervision to prevent the piling 
up of Goverflment loans, and in regard to local loans Central 
control is also essential. In some ways these huge debts have 
changed the attitude <jf financiers and public men generally 
towards the question of public debts. The real principles have 
not been radically changed, but many lessons have been learned, 
often at great expense, during the War. 


2. The Origin of Public Debt 

J7ationalDebt is thedebt which a State owes to its own subjects 
or to the nationals of other countries. Such debts c»me into being 
on the decay of the older method of State hoards. The tendency 
in early times and in primitive conditions where commerce and 
industry are undeveloped is to hoard. When trade develops 
Governments provide only what is required for current expenses, 
and to meet extraordinary emergencies extraordinary mean? of 
rftising funds are employed as in the late War. In one of the 
premigr native States of India to-day the ruler’s private treasury 
qpntains coin and bullion worth nlbre than Rs.lO cr^^eS^and 
certainly not less. His Jewels were Allied privately on his 
acoe.ssion, and in the opinion of merchants (“ saukars ”) their 
value was not less thiyi Rs.200 crores. In a native State^in 
Bajputana there are in the State reserves over Bs.S crores in coin 
and bullion, in addition to a private treasury containing R8.2 
crores. In another jewellery wojth about4Rs.2 crores is oB view, 
and what i| not shown to tfie public is probably much greater. 

Hume also reminds us that “ it appears to havn been tHie^ommon 

m • 

I la many casea works have been undertaken which are not urgent. ^ 
Kstimatee and plans for capital account are not always prepared in sufficient 
detail, and a programme five years in advance is sometiiges not pro^red. 
Deviations are allowed to taka place without justification and often without 
proper financial controL 

• A crord is ten miUions. Accordingly Bs-lO crores =£6*7 millions and 
Bs.200 crores=£133-3 millions.^ 
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practice of antiquity to make provision during peace for the 
necessities of war, and to hoard up treasures beforehand as the 
instruments either of conquest or dIfence ; without tnlsting to 
extraordinary impositions, much less to Horrowing in times of 
disorder and confusion He refers to the large hoards of 
Athens, the Ptolemies and other successors of Alexander, and 
says: “We learn from Plato that the frugal Lacedemonians had 
also collected a great treasure ; and Arrian and Pluferch take no 
notice of the riches which Alexander got possession of on the 
conquest of Susa and Ecbatana, and wh^h were preserved, some 
of them, from the time of Cyrus. If I remember aright, the 
Scripture also mentions the treasure of Hezekiah and the Jewish 
prince ; as profane history does that of Philip and Perstus, kings 
of Macedon. The ancient republics of Gaul had commonly large 
sums in reserve. Every one knows the treasure seized in Rome 
by Julius Caesar during the civil wars, and we find afterwards 
that the wiser emperors, Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, Severus, 
etc., always discovered the prudent foresight of saving gfeat 
sums against Sny public exigency.” ^ Before the War Germany 
kept a hoard at Spandau of £6,000,000 in bullion, and a larger sum 
was invested in high-class securities. Even a hoard of £25,000,000 
is of little use in these days when Great Britain alone was spending 
toviards the end of the War daily £6 or £7 million sterling. 

The system of public borrowing, according to Blackstong, 
originated in the State of Florence about 1344. “ Government 

then, ojred about £600,000, and, being imable to pay it, formed 
the principal into an aggregate sum, called metaphorically a mount 
or bank, the shares whereof were trans?erabfe like our stocks, with 
interest at 5 per cent, the prices varying according to the 
exigencies of the State.” Holland, however, is usually credited 
with being the first to contract a debt system on systematic 
lines. . Great Britain followed her example. The Bank of 
England was founded by a Scotlman, William Paterson, in 1694, 
and its advances to the State are the oldest part ot the public 
debt, a/leb€ that was not formally recognised until 1701.* Adam 
Smith reminds us that the same commercial state of society 

1 David Hume, Easaya, “Essay on Public rredit“ (London: Ward, Lock 
& Co.). <• 

■ Thorold Rogers, The Firat Nina Yaara of tha Bank of Englami, The loan 
was £l,20r>,(X)a 
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, . produces in the subjects both an ability and an inclination 
to lend To-day countries keep fvmds in bullion mainly, if 
not entirely, fot currency purposes. They depend for supplies 
on taxation and on modem credit facilities. Adams is not quite 
correct when he believes that systematic borrowing “ seems to 
be capable of wide acceptance only among people whose labour 
is of a high ^ade of efficiency and who have developed for them¬ 
selves representative government ”.® Were this a correct state¬ 
ment of fact it should be applicable to Asiatic coimtries, but it is, 
for example in the case* of India, not true. India’s borrowings 
have, for at least over a century, been soimd and systematic 
without these conditions. 


3. The Peculiarities op Public Debt 

The practice of borrowing to-day has many points of similarity 
witji that in vogue in the time of William and Mary in England. 
The causes are the same : (1) temporary requirements ; (2) sudden 
emergencies such as war ; and (3) especially in new countries the 
construction of public works which could not be undertaken if 
the whole burden were to fall on the year’s revenue. There are 
one or two peculiarities of State borrowing that require emphasis. 
The rules that govern borrowing on the part of an individuat are 
generally similar to those of the State. The State, however, can 
compel the taxpayer to supply it with funds, and these funds are 
gnticipatory in the sense that theyJiave to be subsequenjjjsnnet 
out of future revenue^ S^ondly, a State cannot retrench quite 
so efiectively as the individual, although tlie Geddes Committee 
in Great Britain and the Inchcape Committee in India show to 
what extent retrenchments can be undertaken. A State does and 
can retrench when confronted witlf deficits, and when the proceeds 
of new taxes are ncA readily available. This should be considered 
to be as practicable as borrcfwio^. It is‘true there are commit¬ 
ments like^he Army and the Civil Service jvhich jjreelude the 
cutting down of expenses in the manner which a commecaial firm 
can follow. Neverth^ess, when retrenchment is seriously con-. 

sidered, it is surprising what can be done m this re*psct.® Thirdly, 

« 

^ Wealth of NatioTtSt Book V. chapter iii 

* Adacoe, Public DebUt 18S8. 

• VuU Bo«l»XI* Chapter III. p. 29. 
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a State may repudiate its debts by act of the legislature. It reefs 
with the State to say whether or not its obligations will be met. 
The classic instance in recent years is Russia, Vhich- before the ' 
Revolution was indebted mainly to Greal Britain and France, 
and to a less extent to the United Stated, Japan, and Italy. 
Before the War certain States of Central and South America 
repudiated their debts. All wise Governments realise how delicate 
credit is. Anything likely to shake the credit of a country must 
be sedulously eschewed. In the London money market early in 
1924 the Government of Queensland, bjj the results of the Land 
Act Amendment Act, 1920, so damaged its credit in the eyes of the 
London money market that the flotation of large public loans was 
impossible. The Bill removed the restriction placed in fi previous 
Act on the increase of rents. Under the new Act rents were increased 
in some cases by several hundreds per cent, and with retrospective 
effect. It appeared to be forgotten that a strict fulfilment of a 
contract is the foundation of credit. The principle of the sanctity 
of contracts is not more lightly thought of in Queensland than 
elsewhere, anti it now appears that the source of the difficulty 
was rather an error of judgment than an error of principle. It 
illustrates the very great necessity of a Government, even in 
the comparatively high position of Queensland, of realising the 
importance of strictly conforming, in the matter of public finance, 
to the usages of the money market. 


* "'•<(1. .The Merits and'Demerits op Public Debt 

. » « 

A public debt affords a convenient form of investment. The 
interest on an internal public debt is paid’from one portion of the 
community to another. The proceeds of public loans are paid 
over to Government, which spends the amount, and the income of 
those .who hold the debt is derived by means of taxes from the 
property and industr/ of othefk. The property of the public 
creditor*-”, pwrites _Blackstone, “ consists in a certaiL' portion of 
the n^'^lonal taxes ; by how much, therefore, is he richer by so 
much the nation which pays taxes is tjie poorer.” It must, 
however, be .remembered that the interest-receiving classes are 
frequently, if not usually, the interest-paying classes. While the 
payment of interest on foreign debt reduc^, ceteris paribus, the 
net income of the debtor country bj^: transferring a part of its 
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income abroad, the payment of interest on internal debt has no 
such effect. The coimtry’s national income is the same whether 
the interest onentema* delft is left with the taxpayers or is taken 
from them and paid'but as interest on War loan. It is a roimd- 
about way of taking money out of one pocket and putting it into 
another of the same taxpayer. The payment of interest on War 
debt does not affect the productive capacity of the country as 
a whole, but there may be indirect effects on production. Dead¬ 
weight debt is not a creation of wealth, but as McCulloch reminds 
us, “ the integrity and ^increase of our Dominions, the protection 
of our rights and liberties, and our triumphs by land and sea, are 
the real equivalents of the public debt and of all the blood and 
treasure we have spent in warlike enterprise, and they are quite 
as ample and conduce as much to our prosperity as a nation as 
if they had been realised in an increase of population and wealth ; 
no sacrifices can be too great that are required to preserve national 
security and independence, and a loan expended on armies or 
fleets employed for such a purpose is quite as well and profitably 
employed as if it had been laid out on agriculture,»or in promoting 
manufactures or trade ”. Another advantage of a public debt 
is that it tends to encourage the establishment of banks. Trade 
nowadays follows the bank as well as the flag. In exceptional 
circumstances it may be necessary for the State to borrow, and 
^this may, as in the late War, when the loans were spent quic&y on . 
munitions, be a stimulus to industry. In times of rising prices ft* 
is eartravagant to accumulate debt, as interest as well as principal 
may have to be paid in a period of lower prices. In a period of 
falling prices an incl-easiifg proportion of*the money income of a 
country is required to meet interest and the repayment of the 
principal. With falling prices, money incomes are reduced and 
the taxable capacity of the country, measured in terms of money, 
is also reduced, profits fall off and reduce incomes. If Govern¬ 
ments do not raise loans f];pm pavings, and if they do not obtain 
revenue j»y taxation, they may create new purcha|ing power by 
inflation. This surreptitiously decreases fftie pur<masing power* 
in the hands of the taxpayer as prices rise, and there is a fall in • 
values all round. The following table»Bhows thp effect of inflation 
on national debt: » * ‘ 
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3l8t March 1914 
30th June 1921 
30 th June 1922 
30th June 1923 
30th September 1923 


Germany 

Marks to the £. 

20-43* 
280 • 
1»394 
711,775 
. 723,187,500 


« Debt 
(millions of marks). 
4,918 
292,659 
375,993 
24,990,423 
46,844,781,444 


Inflation acts like a tax in one respect. It reduces the real income 
of the individual without giving a claiih for repayment. The 
rise in prices is seen in the following table : 


Indkx Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


(19]3or 1913-14 = 100) 





Year. 

Index No. 

Groat Britain 



1924 

166 

India 



1924 

185 

Canada < 



1924 

165 

Australia 



1923 

179 

Now Zealaiul 



1923 

175 

South Africa 



1923 

126 

U.S.A. 



1924 

151 

France 



1923 

419 

Italy 



1924 

674 

Japan 



1924 

210 


T^e'flUlp oso of the debt is ifnportant, and this is a point which' 
Adam Smith overlooked 5h condemning- public debts. The con¬ 
traction of debt by the State does not jpean that capital is 
destroyed or that it is unprofitably invested. It is advantageous, 
especially for undeveloped countries, to have more capital for 
development purposes. Before the War, in India, 85 per cent of 
the National Debt was productii^, ^d only 15 per cent dead¬ 
weight or unproductive. The unjfroductive portion w^? reduced 
■to 12 per cent in 191T. On Slst March 1924 the percentages were 
respectively 68 and 32. Were capital not imported the natipnal 
mcome would b^ lower, being assumed' that this capital is 
productive and' able to pay a return on capital in addition to the 
amount spent in wages and on works generally. It is sometimes 
said that public debts tend to make more permiCnent the differences 
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between the interest-receiving and the interest-paying cleisses, 
and in this respect are open to a social objection. We have 
already shown that these two classes are not so distinct as is 
often imagined, and the argument is not of importance. The 
political objection is* stronger, viz. that the incurring of public 
debts by States tends to remove a check, noted by Adam Smith, 
on the Government. The coimtry does not realise the full efEects 
of the Government policy as it would do under taxation.* 

What, then, should be the general principle in the raising of 
loans ? It is to raise a| much taxation annually as the nation 
can bear, and to defray extraordinary or abnormal expenditure 
as far as is possible from this source. The great advantage of a 
tax, as compared with a loan, is that the former never leaves any 
charges behind it in the form of repayment of principal to disturb 
subsequent Budgets. Even in the War, Mr. McKenna, when 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, laid it down that taxation 
should meet all ordinary or normal expenditure plus the charges 
for*interest on debt, a very high ideal. Taxation should be pre¬ 
ferred to loans if commerce and industry are no* prejudicially 
affected by the increased taxation. Loans, on the other hand, 
are necessary to avoid too rapid an increase of taxation. Some 
systems of taxation are more easily adjusted to increasing 
expenditure than others. An unsatisfactory taxation system 
igay render it almost impossible to increase taxation, and times of 
peace should be chosen to overhaul the machinery. At the same 
time, «o time should be lost to prevent a debt from consuiging 
^ very large part of the revenue. In April 1923, for example, the 
French debt stood at 290* billion francs, nnd allowing for the 
depreciation of the fr^nc in estimating foreign debts, the total 
was 360 billion francs; and in the. next six years an addition o444 
billions is anticipated, or a total approximately of 420 billion francs 
by 1930. At 5 pej cent this means in interest alone about 21 
billion francs, or nearly the entire 4 )re 8 ent revenue. Montesquieu * 
and Adan^mith * emphasise that the State cannoj qjid to its • 

• . 

* “ When the preeaure of the war is felt at once, without mitigfttioif, we 
Bhall be less dlapoeed wantonly to engage in %n expenaive conteat, and if 4 
engaged in it, we ahall be aooner diapoaed to get*out of it, uadeaa it be a contest 
for some great national interes|’* {vide Kicardo, “Eaaay on the Sinking Fund ”, 
p. 539, MdOuHoch's edit, of his Worhe). 

* be Vee^rit dee loivt 1748, Bk. XXII., especially chapters ZTih and XTilh 

* Wealth oj NaticTte, Book^V. chapter liL ^ 
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liabilities without coming to the end of its resources, as in the case 
of the individual citizen. Hamilton,* Ricardo,® and Nebenius® 
emphasise the great importance (ft taxation vover loans in a 
State’s finance. AU of these would have, tx) a very great degree, 
agreed with David Hume in regard to the incurring of debt when 
he declined “ to waste time in declaiming against a practice 
which appears ruinous beyond all controversy ”. 


6 . The Different Forms of Public Debt 

• 

The classification of public debts or loans is not uniform. The 
expressions voluntary and involuntary or forced loans, internal 
and external loans, productive or reproductive, deadweight or 
unproductive debt, funded, unfunded or floating debt, and 
annuities of various kinds are current in financial literature. The 
terms “ Funding System ” and “ Sinking Fund ” also require 
definition. , 

In the seventeenth century, especially in England, forced 
loans were levied. Such loans lack the advantages of both 
voluntary loans and taxation. A voluntary loan is the only loan 
which procures funds, being issued on strictly business principles. 
Nothing appeals to the generality of men as self-interest. The 
advantage of a loan is that the investor pays just as much as he 
wishes. The advantage of a tax is that there is no repayment, afid 
therefore no provision is necessary in future Budgets. Internal 
lodSfMre loans held by nationals within a country. The paymept 
of interest on interqal^ebt does n®t, a^we have seen above, 
affect the national income, ceteris paribus ; it is merely a re¬ 
distribution of income, and the money may be left with the 
taxpayer or taken from him and paid out again as interest on 
public debt. External debt means the transfer of wealth from 
the lexding to the borrowing country when the loan is made, and 
a transfer in the reverse direction when interest i^periodically 
paid or’wjien the, principal is repaid. With external or inter- 
natiomd debts part of the income of the debtor (xiuntry has to be 
• 

1 Enquiry conAeming the iiiee and ProgrWf the Redemption and the Present 
State and Mana^emeTit of the National Debt of/3reat Britain (Edinbui^b.* 1814, 
Olipbant, Waugh & Innes). * 

* “ Essay on the Funding System Works (M<^illooh’s edition). 

* i>er Cffentliche Kredit, 1820. 
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transferred to the creditor country in payment of interest or 
principal, and the payment of this reduces the net income of the 
paying or debtdf country by the transference of part of its income 
abroad. Had the capital not been used by the country for 
development of rail^t'ays, irrigation works, etc., its income would 
have been less than it would have otherwise been. To repay an 
external debt or to pay the interest the debtor country raises 
revenue by taxation, borrowing, or inflation. Taxation may be 
di£5.cult owing to lack of organisation of the financial system. 
Inflation will lead to fujrther inflation, and will fall so heavily on 
the poorer classes of the debtor country as to affect the standard 
of comfort. There are also exchange difficulties which such 
payments not infrequently produce. The debtor country exports 
goods or exports gold to meet such claims. In short, there are 
larger exports or sales abroad and smaller imports as the result 
of the payments by the debtor country. Productive or repro¬ 
ductive loans are debts which are fully covered by assets of equal 
or'greater value. The source of the interest is the income from 
the ownership of these as railways or irrigation *works. Dead¬ 
weight or unproductive debts are those which have no existing 
assets. War is the chief cause of unproductive debt, and to a 
much smaller extent Budget deficits. Funded debt is a debt | 
which is repayable (i.e. compulsorily repayable) at a distant^ate, 
^nd for the payment of interest on which regular provision is 
made. Unfunded or floating debt ^ is the opposite of fimded 
debt? and is debt repayable withm usually 3, but also 6,,!>r 12 
^months, such as Treasury Bills and the Ways and Means advances 
from the Bank of En^lancf to the Britisli Gfovernment in anticipa¬ 
tion of revenue payable at a later period. The dividing line 
between funded and‘floating debt may in ordinary fintCttcial 
parlance be said to be the pericai of a year. In English ofiffcial 
publications unfunded or floating debt is used in a restricted sense. 
Funded debt in these accounts means de4>t the principal of which 
will nevei/be repaid, and unfunded debt is debt th® pirincipal Of 
which must be repaid not later than some fix^ date In Ae f\jture. 
Thus consols belong to the former class, and to the latter all other 
British debt and the debt of local authorities.. This distinction 
is out gf date and exasperating. The British Funding Loan of 

1 Floating debts a-e- unfunded, but all unfunded debts are not floating 
debts. - - * - 
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1919, repayable in 1960 at the earliest, and in 1990 at the latest, 
would be included under unfunded debt. The disadvantage of 
floating or unfunded debt is that whin the bills 4aU due it might 
be difficult to pay them oS or to renew them, especially in a 
financial crisis. This form of debt might'entail borrowing on 
less favourable terms, and may lead to further inflation. Tax- 
free loans are to be avoided, since these hamper Finance Ministers 
and complicate the tax system. In Great Britain 'there is only 
one tax-free loan.* 

Governments often borrow money jipon annuities. For a 
certain sum advanced on loan. Governments undertake to pay a 
specified sum for a term of years. It may be paid over a certain 
period, 10, 20, or 100 years, or for a certain period when fc is called 
a contingent annuity. A life annuity is one determined by the 
duration of one or more lives. A deferred or reversional annuity 
is one that does not commence until after a certain period of 
years or after the decease of a person. An annuity in possession 
is one that has already commenced. Tontines, named after the 
inventor Tontf, an Italian banker of the seventeenth century, are 
annuities shared by subscribers to a loan with the benefit of 
survivorship, the annuities being increased as the subscribers die, 
until at last the whole goes to the last survivor or to the last two 
or three according to the terms of the tontine. A Mr. Martin 
who was nominated a subscriber to a tontine of 1777 and died h; 
his 92nd year, in return for £100 originally contracted, received 
as dijjdend for the preceding six months in January *1870, 
£3876 : 0 : 4, and in J>jJy 1870, £3891 ; 10 ; 2. The amount 
originally borrowed by the British Govemfnent was £228,000 at 
7 per cent. The principal of each subscriber (£100) lapsed at 
death, while the entire interest was divided among the survivors. 
Consols owe their origin to the passing of an Act of Parliament in 
1761-6^ when five different loans and certrin annuities were 
consolidated into one stock of 3 per cent annuities. The interest 
'was payable,out of the sinking fund from June 1762. Vjxchequer 
bonds, ^ealmry bills, and war savings certificates are dealt with 
,in the chapters on the “ History of Public Debts ”. 

The favourite expression of nineteenth-century writers on 
British finance, the funding system, mems the system of .creating 
funded debt, i.e. debt raised for permanent purposes, repayable 
< I See Chepter XXXV. j) fo£ 
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at a distant date or not repayable at any definite date. A sinking 
fund is the fund formed by a regular annual provision over and 
above the interest charges,** for the purpose of forming a fund 
which would repay the debt.* The sinking fimd was, as explained 
in Chapter XXXV. f discredited in eighteenth-century British 
finance, owing to illusory schemes put forward by many writers 
on finance. It is necessary for the creation of a real sinking fund 
to invest frotn taxation a given aimual sum, and to accumulate 
all interest on such sums for the same purpose. 

» 

6 . The Flotation op Public Debt 

When- loans are floated they should be so arranged as to cater 
for the wants of various classes of investors. The amount for 
each class should be large enough to make the security readily 
negotiable and marketable. The stock should be issued as near 
to par as possible, with interest at the current rate rather than at 
a Ibwer rate of interest with the stock considerably below par. 
There may be occasions, however, when it may be^advantageous 
to the State to keep the immediate charge of the loan as low as 
possible. Investors accepted a low rate of interest before the 
War when they saw their stock clearly appreciating in value. In 
view of the increase in the capital of the debt by issuing the sjock 
Jjelow par and a low rate of interest, it is desirable to issue the 
stock at the current rate of interest with the stock at par or at 
as near par as practicable. In English financial history o(j,the 
Sighteenth century, low interest and high nominal capital pre¬ 
dominated, because (f) ped]ple believed in the efficacy of the sink¬ 
ing fund, and (2) the Btate was not supposed to borrow beyond 
6 per cent in view of the restrictions on usury. There are various 
ways of keeping in close touch with the money market. A Finance 
Minister may first ^f all sound the State bank and other bankers. 
He may make an offer through* them o* a group of capitalists. 
Bates of c^nmission to brokers, insurance agents, ai^d ytheis are* 
frequently paid at a higher rate on the openftig of the loan,^and 
fall to a lower rate as the date of closing of the loan draws near. 
Sometimes in the last' week in which the loan i^ opened little or 
no comi^ission is paid. Tenders are sometimes called for, as was, 

^ An example of the yse of the sinking fund will be seen in Table XXX., 
App.» on British debt to America. 
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for example, customary in regard to the sale of Council drafts on 
behalf of the Secretary of State for India. At the risk of weary¬ 
ing the reader with many repetitioils, it is agsin. advisable to 
emphasise the importance of promptly liquidating debt. Nothing 
enhances a covmtry’s credit as this does at esII times. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE BURDEN OP PUBLIC DEBTS 

In the previous chapter a distinction has been made between 
dead-weight public debt and productive public debt. Internal 
loans for the purpose of creating public assets, the yield of which 
is suflBicient to cover loan charges, is no burden on the community. 
At the same time a caveat was necessary when, in dealing with 
capital expenditure, we emphasised the importance of realising 
the advantages of straightforward taxation, so that in the long 
nm there is a positive gain to the community from its having been 
obliged to save to pay the taxes required. The principles under¬ 
lying the use of loans for railways, irrigation works, and other 
enterprises repayable within a period of years have been set but 
in Chapter XI. Governments in peace time frequently contract 
loans abroad when they are unable to develop the natural 
rasources by internal loans. Therd are numerous instancfe of 
this, e.g. Canada, India, Australia, and Af-gentina. In the Great 
War some countries fmanced their imports by external loans, 
and others since the Ww, notably Austria, have attempted tcue- 
establish their currency systems j?y contracting external loans. 
It is the aim of the present chapter to examine these questions a 
little further, with special reference to thq burden of debt; 

* * 

1. Methods of estimatino the Burden of PuBiiio_pEBTS 

» 

There are various ways of estimating the comparative burden 
of pubUi^debts. One method, and perhaps the ihbst common, is 
to compare the nominal capital of the debt in various countries. 
Thus, in ^e foUowi^ the public debts of Great Britain, 
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the self-governing Doo^ions and India, the United States, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Japan are set out: 

A 



-c- 

Total Capital of Debt (£ Millions).* 

1900. 

1913 

(Pre-War Year). 

1923. 

Great Britain 

629 

706 

7,766 

Canada .... 

55 

69 

500 

Australia .... 

204 

336 

923 

New Zealand 

48 

92 

219 

Union of South Africa 


^ 126 

180 

India. 

226 

307 

585 

The United StatM 

259 

245 

4,716 

France .... 

1086 

1315 

11 472 

Switzerland 


68 

148 

Belgium .... 

105 

148 

784 

Japan . 

53 

272 

323 


♦ Vide detailed table (No. XXV.), App. 


This does not show the actual, but the nominal value of the 
debt, and it does not take into consideration the interest paid on 
borrowed capital. The rate of interest or the total interest 
charges are sometimes compared. Some countries pay a high 
rate of interest, others a medium or low rate, and yet others an 
abnormally high rate.^ The United States, for example, borrows 
at a much lower rate of interest from its nationals than does 
France, which before the War had the largest debt in the world. 
Frat:.7e in recent years has irsued loans considerably imder paf. 
and this has to be remembered in arriving ^t the real, as opposed 
to the nominal, rate of interest. The method of comparing the 
nominal capital of the debt leaves out of account the nature of 
the debt. Is it dead-weight or productive debt ? In the table 
above, for example, out of £686 miUions (Bs.877 crores) of India’s 
nations' debt, £386 millions (Rs.678 crores) are productive. 

A second method is to take the per capita debt. Per capita 
interest oha-ges are small and are seldom taken. The following 
tabic shr-ws the per capita debt for certain countries of industrial 
, importance : 

^ JouTTMd of the Royal Statistical Society, tcI. xxxvii., 1874, **The Recent 
Progress of National Debta ’% by Dudley Baxter. Baxter’s groupings of 
countries are instructive Mid afford an interesting c'^mparison v^th those at 
the present time. 
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' 

1900. 

^ 1913 

d^War Year). 

1928. 

o 


£ 

t. 

£ 

«. 

£ 

$. 

Great Britain 


15 

8 

15 

10 

174 

2 

India .... 



17 

1 

5 

2 

7 

Canada 


10 

8 

9 

0 

66 

10 

Australia 


53 

14 

04 

10 

166 

15 

New Zealand 


58 

12 

91 

10 

162 

10 

South Africa 




88 

10 

116 

19 

The Unitdd States 


3 

8 

2 

10 

42 

0 

France 


28 

4 

34 

4 

356 

0 

Germany 


2 

2 

16 

3 

159 

10 

Japan .... 


1 

4 

3 

13 

4 

6 


The grovith of population, the increase in wealth, and public 
assets available for liquidation have to be remembered in com¬ 
paring one year with another and one country with another. 

A very useful method as a basis of comparison is the annual 
debt charges in their relation to national income. If the per 
capita figures alone are taken, the relative income and wealth 
of the two countries are omitted. Great Britain’s per capita 
national income is eleven times that of India’s. Great Britain’s 
wealth is about £20,000 millions, while that of India may be 
estimated at Ks. 15,000 crores or £10,000 millions.^ The wealth 
of the United States has been estimated ^ at $355,000 millions 
yr £72,900 millions, of France 1,200,000 million francs, of Italy 
611,000 million lira. If the debt of these countries is compared 
with afcheir respective wealth, the percentages are as follows : 
Great Britain, 39 per cent; France, 24 per cent; Italy, 18 per 

#5# ^ 0 

* This figure for India has been estimated at lls. 16,000 crores or £10,000 

millions. In tlio e8tiuiato*bf Rs.16,000 crores or £10,000 millions are included 
real property (land and buiMings), railways, gold and silver coin and bifflion, 
jewellery, agricultural products, live st<^k, manufa<*turod products, minerals, 
imported merchandise, manufactured machinery and tools, telegraphs, tele* 
phones, tramways, ard miscellaneous. Sir Robert Giffen’s rough^ estimate 
of £3000 millions was made in 19^3 E^^quiries and Studies^ vol. it, 

London, Bell^ Sons, 1904). Since ^flfon’s estimate was made prices bav^ 
risen, and increased development, especially since 1904-5, ^h«re has been 
an increase in wealth (see Table XXXII., App.). Cf. ihrofessor Oorrado pirn’s 
article. Quelques chiffres sur la richesse et les revenus nationauX^de quinzo 
]£tats'* {Metron, vol. iiL 1. 1, vii. 1923). The wealth of India is given aL 
150*186 milliard francs (£0000*£7000 millions lit 25 fr. =£4). 

* Cf. Fisk, Inter-AUy Debtp p. 282 ff., where the wealth bf France, Italy, 

and the Ifnited States has boon given. The figure for Great Britain is that 
generally aaoepted, £20,000 millions; of. Stamp, Taxable Capacity, p. 38. 
flsk’s estimate is i^2,0C^millions {Inter-AUy Debts, p. 272). , 

0 2i 
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cent; and the United States per cent, and India 6 per 
cent. 

The proportion of annnal Statd’expenditure spent on debt 
is also a useful index of the burden of debt. The following 
summary table is of interest: «. 

Pkroentaqb of Expenditure on Debt Services to Total 
Ordinary Expenditure 


Country. 

Pro-War Year 

Post-War Year. 

Franco .... 

13-6 

53*8 (1924, estimated) 

Unitod States 

3-2 

44*2 (1921-22) 

Great Britain 

122 

39*0 (1023-24) 

Switzerland . 

80 

38-6 (1924, ostii^atod) 

Now Zealand . 

23-5 

33*8 (1022-23) 

Canada .... 

100 

33*5 (1021-22) 

Belgium .... 

271 

.31*8 (1023, estimated) 

Holland .... 

16-4 

30*0 (1023, ostitnatod) 

Union of South Africa . 

38-8 

28*6 (1920-21) 

Australia 


2,3*8 (1022-23) 

India .... 

12-2 

15*0 (1021-22) 

Japan * . 

300 

18*4 (1021-22) 


♦ Vide Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1923, p. 36 (Department 
of Finance, Tokyo). Amount transferred to National Debt Consolidation 
Fund and Interest on Deposits and charges for payment. 

pther methods have been suggested by various writers on 
public finance, such as a comparison of the actual or market value 
of the debts. The market price refers only to a small amount of 
tha-total debt that is in the market for sale. A comparison based 
on the relative proportions of internal and external debt is also 
dififtcult. 

The conclusion is that, all things considered, not one method 
aloae should be adopted, but. a combination of the various 
methods. Probably the most useful are the methods of (1) taking 
the ratio of national debt to national wealth ^^nd income, and (2) 
the percentage of expenditure on.the.debt service to total ordinary 
• expenditjjr^ Since the World War an inconver.'ble paper. 

cur^pnev., anid not gold, has been the local measure of value in all 
^countries, except in the United States and Japan. In a Qpm- 
parison of post-War debts with pre-War debts the rise in prices 
and the depreciation in the value of geld,* a depreciation w^dct 

^ To calculate the depreciation of gold it is usu^l to take the diflereik>e 
between f he actual price of gold and the prioe as it'would be according to ^he i 
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is in the neighbourhodd of 40 per cent, have accordingly to be 
considered. 


2. General Considerations on the Burden 
OF Public Debts 

In regard to the remarks above ‘ on internal and external, 
productive "and unproductive debts, some general principles 
have still to be examined. An internal debt results, as has 
been shown, in transfers of wealth within the country, and to 
judge of the direct burden the effect produced by the debt on 
incomes has to be considered. If there is greater inequality of 
incomes d^he direct burden increases, if less inequality the direct 
burden is leas. It cannot be said how much of an individual's 
wealth paid in taxation goes to pay debt charges, but it may 
safely be assumed that it is similar to the relation which debt 
charges bear to the total expenditure, already referred to above. 
The distribution of taxation * and the distribution of public 
securities among the various classes of the community ® require 
examination. If the rich pay in taxes proportionately less 
than the proportion of public securities held by them, then 
there will be a direct real burden. One writer, after pointing 
out that “ there can never be any direct money burden or 
direct money benefit of an internal debt, for all the money 
payments cancel out ”, aptly summarises the position thus, 
‘‘ 'Th# debt will involve a direct real burden or a direct jreal 
benefit to the community, according as this series of transfers 
from taxpayers to ^ublift creditors fficreases or decreases the 
inequality of income^. ... If the British debt consisted ex¬ 
clusively of savings oertificatej held by wage-earners, and if 

riso in the price of commodities. Thu^ the price of gold in Bombay in July 
1914 was Bs.24.10.0 gper tola, and in January 1924, Rs.25-12-0. The index 
number of wholesale prices of commodities had ri^n in the same perfod to 188. 
The price of ^Id, if there had boerTnodlsprociation, should liave been in January 

1924 O X 188 Rg. 46 . 4 . 9 . The diflferonco .between *1^.46-4-9 and 

100 • , 
Rs.25;12-0 represents the depreciation of gold—a fall of 44*4 per 

♦ Chapter XXXIII. p. 474. • 

■ See the data on direct and indirect taxation and Chapters XVII. and XXV. 

• The Economist of i9th analysis of the *BHtish debt which 

^oVed tAat out of £7700 millions £2250 millions or 31 per cent were held by 
^vate indwiduala, £11^8 millions or 14 per cent by foreign Governments, and 

‘ t|ie rest, £4242 miUiona or 5$ ^er cent, by British public companies j^nd trusts. 
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British taxation consisted exclusively of income tax and death 
duties on the wealthy, the British debt transactions would 
involve a large direct real benefit t<f the commnnity. But the 
actual facts are very different from this, 'noth in this country 
and elsewhere.” He concludes that there' is almost always a 
direct real burden, because public securities are held mainly by 
the wealthier classes, and progressive taxation is not likely to 
be “ so sharply progressive as to counterbalance,*- among the 
wealthier classes, the income derived from public securities 
The Colwyn Committee appointed by tlje British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is, it is understood, examining as far as is 
statistically possible the facts underlying this conclusion. This 
Committee will also examine indirect burdens, e.g. the extent 
to which the present rate of taxation is, if at all, checking the 
productive powers of commerce and industry by reducing the 
savings of the taxpayer in business and also, what is important, 
his desire to save. A similar indirect burden of high taxation 
to meet debt charges takes place when expenditure on education, 
often disgracefully insufficient except in Western Europe, is cut 
down in view of the expenditure on debt, an economy which in 
the long run may reduce production. 

In regard to external debts, it may be said that the direct 
money burden of external debts is the money payments that 
have to be made for interest and the repayment of principal, 
while the direct real burden is the net loss to the debtor country 
in economic welfare by these payments. If the contributors 
are mainly the rich the direct real burden will be less than if 
they were the poor. ' The necessity, 'nowet er, of distinguishing 
between dead-weight and productive debt should not be lost 
sight of. The indirect burden of an external debt woidd arise 
if, owing to the payments regularly made, there was a check 
to the productive capacity of the community. In the dead¬ 
weight debt to the United States, Jor example. Great Britain 
■has to raise taxation to meet interest and sinking fu^d charges. 
This^ together with any check to public expenditure on essential 
social services, would be an indirect burden. As compared.with 
mternal debt the burden-of external debt is greater, because in 
the case of internal debt interest changes and the repayment 
of principal are paid within the coimtry, and result jn a mere 
1 Pflton, Pttblic Finance, pp. 191-192 (London': Boutledge, |I923). 
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transference of wealth from one section of the community to 
another, and the taxpayer and the receiver of interest are often 
the same persdh. In the case of external debt money is paid 
to those living abroad, frequently, as in Canada and other 
countries, for the 16an of capital used productively, and this is 
a greater burden than that of internal debt. The contracting 
of dead-weight debts when prices were high makes the direct 
real burden all the heavier as prices and the rate of interest 
fall. The payment of interest, expressed in terms of wealth, 
increases with the fall of prices, and therefore its payment 
from taxpayer to creditor is in effect larger, and the burden 
of the debt is increased. With the fall in interest the value of 
these V.'ar securities, ceteris paribus, rises, and therefore the 
burden of repayment of principal from taxpayer to creditor 
expressed in real wealth is also increased. Hence the burden 
of the debt. This has already been referred to in the previous 
chapter. 

The remarks in the previous paragraph should not overlook 
the importance of raising loans for productive ptirposes. There 
are no limits to the field before capital, and one has only to 
remember the advice of Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury in Washington’s Cabinet at the early age of thirty-two, 
in his famous Report on Manufactures,^ which was the inspiration 
• of List.® Hamilton had a positive genius for Public Finance, 
and he showed his countrymen how necessary foreign capital 
was*for development. He descybed the objections to foreign 
capital as the fruit of unreasoned jealousy. It was essential to 
the encouragement*of inSustry. There \fere, of course, dangers, 
as, for example, when it led to e.\ploitation and the strangling 
of competition, but this, he rightly believed, could be avoided. 

■ 1791. Hamilton’s Works (H. C. vol. ii. (Now York, 1904). 

* 1789—1846. Hkis nation-ale Sytttem der poliiischen Oekonomie, 1841 
(National System of Political K^noiyy), traiisliitoil by S. 8. Uoyd^l-'Ongmans, 
Groon & Oa. 1916V 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE HISTORY OP PUBLIC DEBT—GREAT BRITAIN 

1. Scope 

In this and the subsequent chapter it is proposed to review 
some of the more important features in the history of public 
debts of various countries. A little history is sometimes a 
dangerous thing. It will, therefore, be all the more necessary 
to examine witl^care the main statistics on public debts without 
bewildering or distracting the inquirer regarding the broad facts 
that have to be understood. A long ramble through exceedingly 
rough country may be unavoidable. In the first place, the 
history of the British Public Debt will be reviewed with special 
reference to the fallacy of the sinking fund, a fallacy that is 
apt to appear at critical periods in other countries, notwith¬ 
standing the writings of Hamilton and Ricardo in exposing^the 
absurdities of Pitt’s sinking fund. The debt, the main legacy 
of the War, has growq. frtm £706 miVions Jjefore the War to 
£7766 millions at the present time. At the Armistice the debt 
was ^7367 millions more than in Augui^t 1914. This is an 
enormous sum as compared with the wars of William III., which 
added £16 millions to the public debt, the wars of Anne £38 
millions, the Seven Years’ War £58 millions, the American War 
£n6 millions, and the French War £613 millions (the fi^st period 
an increase' of £266 millions and the second period an increase 
of £34V millions). The financing of the Great War by borrowings 
on the part of Great Bljtain, the self-governing Dominions, 
and India will .qjso be reviewed. Great Britain followed the 
principle from 1916, as has been shown,^ that its Budget should 

1 Chapter XXXIII. 
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provide for all normal expenditure and the War Debt charge— 
a standard then higher than that aimed at by any other 
belligerent. Great Britain and Australia paid from one-fourth 
to nearly one-third of the War expenditure by taxation. The 
United States paid even a higher proportion, namely one-third, 
a contrast with France, where the percentage is a shade under 
17 per cent. A survey of the public debt of India will show 
the importance of productive and unproductive debt, and the 
advantages in certain circumstances of an external debt. The 
history of debt in France, and to a less extent that in Italy 
(both of which have not yet paid even the interest on foreign 
debt), show the peril of overborrowing and the necessity of 
budgetarj equilibrium for the restoration of sound financial 
conditions. A balanced Budget raises the price, ceteris paribus, 
of a country’s securities, enhances credit, prevents inflating 
prices, and makes a beginning possible with reduced taxation. 
The experience of Japan in the Great War in preventing a large 
increase of debt, and in the distribution of her borrowings 
externally and internally, is instructive. Finally,»the procedure 
in the United States in regard to the flotation of the large 
Liberty Loans and the soundness of the principles followed, 
not to mention the War Loan publicity campaigns, will also 
be reviewed. 

* 2. The British Public Debt 

Among the many lessons that we have learned and are leanung 
as a result of the War, one of the most fruitful in its effects on 
financial recovery is fhe gdtieral convicSon*that States must free 
themselves from the paralysing clutch of borrowing to meet their 
everyday expenditure.* All ordinary expenditure, includin^the 
interest charges on debt, should beanet from taxation and not from 
loans. Only in ex<)eptional circumstances must large borrowings 
take place. “ The want of parsimony ’’^said Adam Smith, “ in 
times of p»5ce, imposes the necessity of contracting ^ejjt in tim^ 
of war. When war comes, there is no morifey in the treagury, 
but what is necessary for carrying on thp ordinary expense of the 
peace establishment. * In war an estaWishment pf three or four 
times th0 expense becomes necessary for the defeflc'e of the state, 
and consequently a revenue three or four times greater than the 
peace rev^ue. Suppo^i^ that the sovereign should haye, what 
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he scarce ever has, the immediate means of augmenting his 
revenue in proportion to the augmentation of his expense, yet 
still the produce of the taxes, from w*tuch this intrease of revenue 
must be drawn, will not begin to come into the treasury till 
perhaps ten or twelve months after they are imposed. But the 
moment in which war begins, or rather the moment in which 
it appears Ukely to begin, the army must be augmented, the fleet 
must be fitted out, the garrisoned towns must b'e put into a 
posture of defence ; that army, that fleet, those garrisoned towns 
must be furnished with arms, ammunition, and provisions. An 
immediate and great expense must be incurred in that moment of 
immediate danger, which will not wait for the gradual and slow 
returns of the new taxes. In this exigency government can have 
no other resotirce but to borrowing.” ^ Countries like Great 
Britain and the United States realise that any other policy is 
extremely short-sighted. In Book II. on expenditure, the 
principles governing a country’s expenditure from capital are 
discussed,^* and it is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in 
this connection. While signs of improvement have dawned in the 
financial sky of some countries, others may be said to be trembling 
almost on the razor-edge of disaster, and the remark of Adam 
Smith in this case is not irrelevant. “ The progress ”, he said, “ of 
the enormous debts which at present oppress, and will in the long 
run probably ruin, all the great nations of Europe, has been pretty 
uniform.” ® 

Jbe main features of the British pubbc debt may be' sum¬ 
marised briefly in the table below. The increase year by year 
and the interest charges are shown in tne following table. 

The debt in 1688 consisted of temporary obligations for 
arrears due to the Army and for other demands connected with 
the Revolution. The litigation connected with the Goldsmiths’ 
claim for reimbursements of the amount 8ei"ed from them by 
Charles'll. in 1672 was adjudicrted-at £664,263, and if this is 
added to ^the temporary obligations for arrears, £38<',000, the 
figur^ was over one million sterling at the time of the Revolution. 
To the reign of William HI. the methods of public borrowing now 
m force may be mainly traced. The influence of Dutch finance at 
this period was considerable on English finance. The .^ank of 

^ WeaitA of Nations, Book V. chapter iii. » * Chapter XI. 

• Wealth of Nations, Book V. .chapter iii. v 
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The Bbitish National Debt 


Year. 

Event. 

Debt 

(£ Millions). 

Annual 
Charge, 
including 
Annuities 
(£ luliiions). 

Increase of Debt 
over previous Year 
in this Table. 




Net. 

Per Cent. 

1689 

Po.st-I^volution year. 

1 

•04 



1702 

Accession of Queen Anne . 

10 

1-3 

16 

1600 

1714 

„ Oeorge I. 

64 

3-3 

38 

237-6 

1727 

,, Georgo II. 

Seven Years’ War began . 

62 

2-4 

-2 

-3-7 

1750 

70 

2*8 

23 

44-2 

1703 

,, ,, ended . 

133 

60 

68 

77-3 

1775 

American War began. 

127 

4-7 

- 6 

4-6 

1784 

„ ,, ended 

243 

9-6 

116 

91-3 

1793 

Frbnch wars began 

248 

9*7 

6 

2-1 

1815 

„ „ ended 

861 

32-6 

613 

247-2 

1837 

Accession of Queen Victoria 

788 

290 

-73 

-8-6 

1864 

Crimean War began . 

802 

27-4 

14 

1-8 

1867 

,, ended . 

837 

28-6 

36 

4-4 

1899 

Boer War began . 

636 

23*2 

-202 

-241 

1903 

„ ended . 

798 

27-0 

163 

25-7 

1910 

Accession of Georgo V. 

762 

21-8 

-36 

• - 4.6 

1914 

(1) March 31 ... 

706 

24-6 

• -66 

- 7.4 


(2) Great War Iwgin.s (Aug.) 

708 

24-6 

2 

0-3 

1916 

March 31 ... . 

1162 

22-7 

454 

64-1 

1910 

»» .... 

2190 

60-2 

1028 

88-5 

1917 

»» .... 

4064 

127-3 

1874 

86-0 

1918 

,, .... 

6921 

189-9 

1867 

46-7 

1919 

„ (Great War ended 

November 1918) 

7481 

270-0 

1600 

Se-s 

’ 1920 

March 31 ... . 

7876 

332-0 

306 

6-3 

1921 

»» .... 

7623 

349-6 

-263 

-3-2 

19224 

»» .... 

7721 

332-3 

98 


1923 

»» .... 

7*13 

324-0 

92 

1-2 

1924 


7766 ^ 

347-3 

• 

-47 

-0-0 


England, founded in WJ94, gave better financial facilities than 
those of the Goldsmiths, and the tsmporary advances by the Bank 
at this period are tfce forerunner of the Ways and Means advances 
of the present day. The debt was in the form of 

tallies, bills, and Exchequer bills. Tallies \je^ woodeit 

sticks given as receipts for money payments.* i‘ Tallies of 
assignment ” were sometimes issued assigning definite sources of 
revenue for the payment of the advance. The holder was 

entitled to the amount «n a fixed date in the fftfure and these 

*’ 

^ See A^on, Iaxw a'^A Custom of the Constitution, vol. ii. p. 310 (Oxford 
Clarendon London, 1809). * 
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Exchequer orders were transferable by endorsement. In 1696 
Exchequer bills took the place of tallies and were issued in even 
denominations of £6 and £10. They w/;re Segotiable when 
endorsed and they carried interest. They were received by 
Government in payment of all taxes except the land tax, and when 
received could be re-issued. In 1707 they were accepted in 
payment for taxes or any obligation due to Government and 
exchanged for ready money on demand at the Bank of England. 
An allowance of 4^ per cent per annum was made at the Bank 
of England for circulating the bills and the Bank advised the 
Exchequer as to the amount of bills which should be placed on the 
market. 

The funded debt was, in the early period of its history, in the 
form of annuities and perpetual loans from the Bank of England, 
the East India Company, and the South Sea Company, which 
advanced money in exchange for charter privileges. Reference 
has already been made to annuities which represent only periodi¬ 
cal payments. The grant of a charter to a rival to the East 
India Company had as its consideration a loan to the State of 
£2,000,000 in 1698. The amalgamation of the two Companies in 
1702 led to a further loan of £1,200,000. The South Sea Company 
exchanged its stock for the unfunded debt of Government and 
paid. £600,000 in addition in return for trading rights. The 
attempted conversion of the whole of the debt into the Company’s- 
stock and the bursting of the South Sea bubble are too well known 
to require elaboration. 

Lottery loans were first, raised inl694,and during the American 
War, 1775-1783, the lottery loan became most popular. In 1778, 
for example, in connection with the loan of'£6,000,000 there were 
48,oi^ lottery tickets. Each subscriber'of £1000 received an 
equivalent amount of 3 per cent stock and an annuity for 30 
years of,£2 ; 10s. on each £100, which amounted to 5J per cent for 
30 years together witlf the privilege of purchasing 8 lottery 
tickets for rn additional payment of £80. At first the prizes, 
which ainofinted to the total amount paid for the tickets, were 
frmded and were later on paid in cash to the holders of the 
winning ticket in the spring of the following year. After 1784 the 
practice of attaching elaborate lottery- schemes to loan flota¬ 
tions was discontinued, but until 1823 a oert,ain percentage of the 
annual requirements of the Exchequer- was provided v^rom the 
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proceeds of the sale of lottery tickets. In 1824 and 1826 there 
were no lotteries and in 1826 the last lottery was drawn. Between 
1765 and 1826 lottery^ loans were resorted to no less than 66 
times. The net income throughout the period from lotteries 
(apart from loan recei^s) was £12,000,000. 

„ 3. The Sinking Funds 

In 1716 a sinking fund was established * the credit of which 
belongs really to Earl Stanhope. There seems to have been 
before this date the rudiments of a special fund for the repayment 
of certain debts.® It was provided in the Act of 1716 that the 
surplus of*"certain duties and funds “shall be appropriated, 
reserved, and employed to and for discharging the principal and 
interest of such national debts and incumbrances as were incurred 
before the 25th December 1716, and are declared to be national 
debte and are provided for by the act of Parliament, in such 
manner and form as shall be directed or appointed b^ any future 
act or acts of Parliament to be discharged therewith or out of the 
same, and to or for none other use, intent or purpose whatsoever 
The legal rate of interest had been reduced two years previously 
from 6 to 5 per cent, and Government was able to obtain the 
same reduction on ite loans, and the savings wore applied in aickof 
the sinking fund which was formed for the purpose of discharging 
debt by periodically setting aside sums to accumulate at interest. 

In l’l27 the rate of interest was Hiduced from 5 to 4 per ceift 
anS £400,000 was added to J,he sinking Jund. In 1749 the rate 
on part of the debt was reduced to SJ per cent for seven years and 
tei,.3 per cent thereafter.* In 1760 the interest of the balance was 
reduced to 3J per cent for five years and to 3 per cent thereafter. 
The operation of 1750 resulted in flie saving of £600,000, which 
was utilised for sinkiftg fund purposes. This system of a sinking 
fimd was usejpss, as will be serfti ft-ftm the fjct that between 1717 
and 1788 m#st of the expenditure was absorbed, not in4h« repay- 

® • 

I 3 Geo. I. c. 17. Cf. An Inquiry concerning the Rise and Progrees, the 
Redemption and Present State and the Managemgnl of the National Debt, by 
Etobert Hamilton (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Waugh 8t, Innes, 1814)^ cf. Ricardo’s 
* Eaaay on Funding Syetom ” written for the Supplement to the sixth 
Klition of the Rttcyelopaedia Britannica and published in Rieardo'a Works by 
KeCulloch (Xjohdon : John<.^urrsy, 1852). 

* 8 3t 9 HI. c. 20, andol^ter Acta. • 

• 
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ment of debt, but in the payment of interest on debt and in 
ordinary expenditure. The total (|eficits in the annual Budgets 
were not far short of the whole sinking fupd, arid new debt almost 
equal in amoimt to the sinking fimd was created. The following 
figures are of interest in this connection : ' 

Histoby of thb Enoush Sinking Funds (1717-1788) 

£ (millions). 


Receipts ...... 

. 

201 

Expenditure: (1) Repayment of debt 

24) 


(2) Payment of interest on debt 

99 1 


(3) Ordinary expenditure 

93) 



— 

216 

Excess of expenditure over receipts 

• 

16 

Excess of expenditure over income (in annual Budgets) . 

185 

Amount of loans raised .... 


189 


Excess of loans over deficits .... ^ 


Thus the sinking fund was diverted to jiurposes other than what 
was originally intended and its inviolable application to debt 
redemption given up. “ On the whole ”, writes Hamilton in his 
trenchant criticisms on the sinking fund, “ this fund did little in 
time of peace, and nothing in time of war, to the discharge of the 
National Debt. The purpose of its inviolable application was 
abandoned, and the hopes entertained of its powerful efficacy 
entirely disappointed.” 

Pitt’s sinking fund' of 1786 * was established through the 
influence of Dr. Richard Price, whose scheme for a sinking fund 
was put forward in his Treatise on Reversionary Annuities, 
published in 1771. Price proposed the formation of a permanent 
Commission “ acting under penalties in such a manner as would 
take it out of the hands of the Treasury and form a check upon 
. the House of Commons itself The object underlying Pitt’s 
fund wa^ to set aside £1 million per annum or £250,000 
quartetiy out of the old surplus duties which formed the previous 
fund. This million sterling was to be used for the purchase of 
stock and the dividends thereon w^re to be accumulated at 
compound interest until the dividends on the purchased stocks 


Geo. 111. 0 . 31. 


* Hamitten, National Debix p. 130. 
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and the £1 million originally invested amount to £4,000,000. 
Thereafter the dividends on the £4 millions were not to be added 
to the sinking fuiid, but were’ to be utilised for the reduction of 
taxation or for any other purpose. In 1792 the principle of a 
true sinking fund wae introduced by placing 1 per cent on all 
new loans issued for public purposes, i.e. an annual provision was 
made for gradual redemption in addition to interest. It was 
thought that by this system every loan would be automatically 
wiped out in 46 years at the latest. In 1798, 1799, and 1800 no 
provision of 1 per cent for a sinking fund was attached to the 
loans of these years. In 1802 the two sinking funds were com¬ 
bined, although the features of each were maintained. In 1807 
Lord Hen';y Petty, Chancellor of the Exchequer, put forward a 
complex scheme which was adopted in the arrangement of the 
loan for that year, but, as Hamilton points out, since the Ministry 
which planned the scheme did not continue long in office, it was 
never followed after the first year. In 1813 Mr. Vansittart 
mc^ified Pitt’s sinking fund in such a way that it was restored to 
the state in which the proposals of 1786 and 1796 would have 
left it had no subsequent alteration taken place. Mr. Vansittart’s 
main object was the final discharge of the old debt of 1786 and 
a continuous policy of applying a sinking fvmd to all loans subse¬ 
quently raised in order to secure their redemption within the 
ijiaximum period of 4,6 years. In 1817 the sinking fun3 of 
Ireland was consolidated with that of Great Britain, and in 1819 
the whole question of these funds was considered by a Commit^ 
of the House of Commons. The result was that a resolution was 
passed to set aside 96,000f000 per anifum»from income for the 
purpose of discharging debt. Owing to a series of fictitious 
7>^<irations, one of whish was borrowing from the sinking fund 
itself in order to show tliis surjilus, the resolution was never 
actually carried out^ In 1823* an effort was made to reconstitute 
the sinking fund by providing “ year from fhe con¬ 

solidated {jdid, but this was mislised in the next few ^e^rs for th«» 
conversion of debt. In 1827 Lord Grenville publishqjl privately 
an essay, of which only the first part was printed—“ A^Essay on 
the Supposed Advantages of a Sinking Bund ”. 'fhe way had been* 
prepared by the remarkable book of Hamilton pubKshed in 1813, 
and by Riqprdo’s“ Essay on the Funding System”, 1821; and these, 
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especially the former, more than Grenville’s essay, led to the 
recommendations of the House of Commons Finance Committee 
of 1828, which restored the idea of the sinking fund to its original 
and proper object. It was then decided that the sinking fimd 
can only depend on (1) a surplus of revenue, and (2) the regular 
investment of this sum to be applied to the reduction of debt. 
It was suggested that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
aim at obtaining an annual surplxis of £3,000,000 u year for this 
purpose. Goulbum, in his Budget speech of 11th July 1828, 
somewhat modified this proposal, and in 1829 a definite arrange¬ 
ment was arrived at by which one-fourth of the surplus of revenue 
in each year was to be issued to the National Debt Commissioners, 
who were empowered to buy Exchequer Bills or a,portion of 
funded or unfunded debt whichever was advantageous. For 
about 40 years the principle of this arrangement was not interfered 
with, but the annual amount paid for the extinction of debt was 
far less than £3,000,000, being slightly over one-third of that 
amount. 

In 1866 the special Acts that were on the Statute Book 
relating to sinking funds were repealed, but a provision was 
retained under which a surplus of income over expenditure was 
applied to the extinction of debt. This provision still survives 
under the name of the “ Old Sinking Fund ”. In 1876 the “ New 
Sinking Fimd ” of Sir Stafford Northcote was formed. It wqs 
an effective sinking fund, which has generally been carried on by 
hip successors. A fixed amount was annually set aside for the 
service of debt. From this the balance after meeting interest 
charges was used as*the''new sinking fund.* The New Sinking 
Fund cannot be used for paying off Ways and Means advances. 
It will be seen that these funds are net sinking funds in tfie 
strictest sense of the term, since they are not definite sums annually 
set apart for the extinction of debt within p, fixed period. An 
examination of the receipts of fjhe British sinking fimds from the 
'cnd of tl^e eighteenth century up to the first quarter^qf the nine¬ 
teenth century (1828) shows that (1) half the actual receipts of 
the fund’ were raised by loans ; (2) further debt was being 

'incurred while the fund-was accumulatiifg ; and (3) debt was 
incurred at a higher rate of interest to pay off debt at a lower rate. 


^ lAfe, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford North%Qte, first Earl of Iddesleigh, 
by Andrew l>ang, 2 vols., 1800. ^ 


r' * 
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as loans raised at the beginning of the nineteenth century carried 
interest at £6 : 0 : 6, whereas previous loans carried only £4 : 10s. 
per cent. This difference «f J per cent on £330 millions was 
equivalent to £1^ miHions a year. In short, debt was incurred 
at a higher rate of interest to pay off debt at a lower rate, which is 
unsound finance, and this deserves the well-merited rebuke of 
McCulloch, who speaks of this British sinking fund as “ this 
worthless compound of delusion and absiurdity ”. 

4. Hamilton’s Maxims op Finance 

The absurdities of the sinking fund are not so clear to the 
reader of ^he financial history of the early part of the nineteenth 
century including the parliamentary debates as is sometimes 
imagined. Even during the War claims were put forward in 
some countries to pay off debt borrowed at a lower rate of interest 
from loans at a higher rate which contained some of the fallacies 
appertaining to the sinking fund. It was left to an Aberdeen 
Professor of Mathematics who wrote on public debt to show 
clearly the true principles to be followed in public finance.* 
Hamilton enunciated 12 maxims, which are as follows ; 

“ (1) The annual income of a nation consists of the united 
produce of its agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. This 
income is the source from which the inhabitants derive* the 
necessaries and comforts of life ; distributed, according to their 
stationis, in various proportions ; and from which the public 
nsvenue necessary for internal administration, or for war, is raised. 

“ (2) The portion»of national inconeo which can bo appropri¬ 
ated to public purposes, and the possible amount of taxation, is 
■’^'iiiited ; and we are already far advanced to the utmost limit. 

“ (3) The amount of the revenpe raised in time of peace ought 
to be greater than the expense of a peace establishment, and the 
overplus applied to the dischar^ of debfs contracted iff former 
wars, or reShrved as a resource for the expense of future wars. » 

“ (4) in time of war taxes may be raised.to a grbafer height 
than pan be easily borne in peaceable times ; and the fhnount of 
the additional taxes,* together with l^e surplus of the peace* 
establishment, applied foj defraying the expense* the War. 

m 

1 Hamilton, op. cit., especially Part III. p. 129, ** Examination of Plans for 
the Redemption of the fJVbional Debt and other Financial Operations 
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“ (6) The expense of modem wars has been generally so great 
that the revenue raised within the year is insufficient to defray it. 
Hence the necessity of having recovfrse to the sf^stem of funding 
or anticipation. The sum required to ‘ complete the public 
expenditure is borrowed on such terms as itcan be procured for ; 
and taxes are imposed for the payment of the interest; or 
perhaps to a greater extent, with a view to the gradual extinction 
of the principal. 

“ (6) In every year of war where this system is adopted the 
amount of the public debt is increased ; and the total increase of 
debt during a war depends upon its duration and the annual 
excess of the expenditure above the revenue. 

“ (7) In every year of peace the excess of the revepue above 
the expenditure ought to be applied to the discharge of the 
national debt; and the amount discharged during any period of 
peace depends upon the length of its continuance and the 
amount of the annual surplus. 

“ (8) If the periods of war compared with those of peace, and 
the annual excess of the war expenditure compared with the 
annual savings during the peace establishment, be so related that 
more debt is contracted in every war than is discharged in the 
succeeding peace, the consequence is a perpetual increase of 
debt; and the ultimate consequence must be its amount to a 
magnitude which the nation is unable to bear. 

“ (9) The only effectual remedies to this danger are the 
extension of the relative length of the periods of peace ; frvgality 
in peace establishment; less^lning the war expenses ; and increaoe 
of taxes, whether permanent or levied, during war. 

“ (10) If the three former of these remedies be impracti- 
cabjie, the last affords our only resouree. . By increasing the (r&i 
taxes the sum required to be Raised by loan is lessened. By in- 
creasing the taxes in time of peace the sum applicable to the dis¬ 
charge of debt is increaped. These pleasures may be followed to 
.^uch an extent that the savings in time of peace maj be brought 
to an equajity with the surplus expenditure in time of war, even 
on the silpposition that the periods of their relative duration shall 
'■be the same for centuries “to come that they'have been for acentury 
past. 

“ (11) When taxation is carried to the extent mentioned 
above, the affairs of the nation will go on,*£mder the pressure of 

6 V 
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existing burdens, but without a continual accumulation of debt, 
which would terminate in bankruptcy. So long as taxation is 
below that staiMard accumulation of debt advances ; and it 
becomes more diflScult to raise taxation to the proper height. If 
it should ever be caJried beyond that standard, a gradual dis¬ 
charge of the existing burdens will be obtained ; and these conse¬ 
quences will take place in the exact degree in which taxation falls 
short of, or Exceeds the standard of average expenditure. 

“ (12) The excess of revenue above expenditure is the only real 
sinking fund by which public debt can be discharged. The increase 
of the revenue and the dimLuution of expense are the only 
means by which this sinking fund can be enlarged, and its opera¬ 
tions rendered more effectual : and all schemes for discharging 
the national debt, by sinking funds operating by compound 
interest, or in any other manner, unless so far as they are founded 
upon this principle, are illusory.” '■ 

The last of these is the most important, but all the proposi- 
tidhs are incontrovertible except that the first would be slightly 
modified to include services and the last clause of*the third, viz. 
on hoards, is not now adopted by financiers. Hamilton was the 
first to point out in the clearest possible way the fallacy under- 
Ij ing Pitt’s sinking fund. Undoubtedly Price’s idea that the old 
sinking fund was accumulating at compound interest and pacing 
»ff debt by its own unaided force was to some extent correct. If 
the fund has been invested abroad and the interest received also 
invested abroad, a large annual sqjp would have been in reality 
IJtearing compound interest and paying off national debt. In the 
words of Hamilton : When Dr. Price sayS that a debt of £258 
millions might be discharged in 86 years, at no greater expense 
t^n an annual saving df £200,000, he overlooks the taxes imposed 
year after year, for the payment o&interest; a great part of which 
would not have been needed, if that annual sum had ijpt been 
separated from the public revenue. . . .* The Doctor’s plan for 
dischargip£*the national debt by borrowing money »t simpl? 
interest, in order to improve it at compound inteu^, ist we 
apprehend, completely delusive. He admits the absurdity of 
such a measure in private life, and its absurdity inmational finance 
is exactl;^ the same.” ® • * 

> Hcidnilton, National Debt, pp. 7*11. 

* Hamilton^ Z>e6(, pp. 130 and 141. * 

• 2k 
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6 . War-time Finance 

The distribution of the debt in the pre-IjVar diid at the present 
time is seen in the following table : 


British National Debt (in £ Millions) 



Before the 
War, 

31/3/1914. 

At the Kipl 
of the War, 
31/3/1919. 

Present 

Time, 

31/3/1024. 

Funded Debt . 

587 

318 

314 

Terminable Annuities 

30 

21 

14 

per cent Conversion Loan . 



684 

per cent War Stock 


63 

. 63 

44 ^ per cent War Stock 


14 

13 

4 and 6 per cent War Stf>ck 


2068 

2096 

National War JJonds .... 


1036 

903 

4 per cent Funding Loan . 



399 

4 per cent Victory Bonds . 



326 

Treasury Bonds. 



444 

Exchequer Bonds .... 

20 

384 

150 t 

Savings Certificates .... 


227 

366 

Other debt (including American debt) 

* 

1241 

1161 

American Loan (Anglo-French) 


51 


Treasury Bills. 

13 

067 

588 

Toiuporary advances .... 


455 

186 

Total 

C50 

7436 

7696 

Other capital liabilities 

50 

46 

71 


, 

The War was financed bj-means of 25 votes of credit spread 
over the following years n 


Year. 

VoMj. 

Amount 
(£ Millions). 

1914-15 . 

3 

362 

1915-16 . 

6 

1420 

1916-17 .....* 

7 

201» 

■:9U7-18. 

6 

3060' 

1Q18 (April to November) 

3 

1900 


25 „ 

8742 


The average daily expenditure during the War was £1|^ niillions 
in 1914-16. £3J millions in 1916-16, £6^ millions in 1916-17, and 
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£7 millions in 1917-18. The percentage of loans to revenue for 
the year ended 31st March 1915 and the subsequent dour years 
was as follows : »< * 


» 

Year ended 

Slat March. 

Percentage of Roceipta from 

Loans. 

Revenue. 

1915 

64 

36 

1916 

78 

22 

1917 

74 

26 

1918 

74 

26 

1919 

65 

35 

1920 

19 

81 


The aggregate figures for the British financing of the War from 
Ist August 1914 to 16th November 1918, five days after the 
Armistice, were approximately £8662 millions, of which loans were 
£fWt42 and the yield of revenue £2220. Receipts from revenue 
were, therefore, 25 per cent of the total on an average. It is 
interesting to compare this with the total Australian war 
expenditure for the seven years ending 30th June 1922, which 
was £477 millions, of which £135 millions was charged against 
revenue (28 per cent) and £342 millions (72 per cent) against 
loans. 

* In the tables above external debt is included with the internal 
debt jn the total figures. The debt consists of loans mainly 
from the United States and CanadH', the amount from the United 
States being $4604 millionaor £920 mill*ons,of which slightly over 
$4 millions was repaid on 15th March 1923 in cash, and the 
■’'Ct.Serest on the balanc^is 3 per cent for 10 years and 3J perwtent 
thereafter until redeemed by the^operation of the accumulative 
sinking fund of J ^er cent in 62 years. Interest is payable on 
15th June and 15th December. Principal is payable on^he 15th 
December annually from 1923 to 1984.* The debt to Canada^s 
£53 millidhs. The total external debt amounted on^3lst March 
1922 to £1089 millions. There are, on the other hanlT, external 
loans or assets amounting to a total of i^l41 millions, made up of 
follows : ,£150 millions Jhe Dominions (Australia- £91 millions. 
New Zealand £30 millions, Canada £14 millions, South Africa 
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£12 millions, and otlier colonies £3 millions), Allies £1877 millions 
(Russia £665 millions, France £602 millions, Italy £628 millions, 
Yugo-Slavia £26 millions, Rumanik £24 millions, Greece £22 
millions, and Portugal £20 millions). For relief £19 millions have 
been granted (including Austria £10 millions, Poland £4 millions, 
Rumania £2 millions, Yugo-Slavia £2 millions, Czecho-Slovakia 
£J million, and others £J million), and for reconstruction in 
Belgium £9 millions and Austria £2J millions.'- There are 
miscellaneous assets such as Suez Canal shares (£19 millions), and 
investments in various registered companies such as the Anglo- 
Pcrsian Oil Company (£5-2 millions), the Cunard Steamship 
Company (£2"6 millions), the British Dyestuffs Corporation (£1‘7 
millions), the British Cellulose and Chemical Mfg. ,Co. (£1-5 
millions), the Commercial Bank of Siberia (£1-2 millions), the 
Standard Shipbuilding Co. and other concerns (£1-8 millions). 

There are one or two features regarding the loans raised 
during the War which require special notice. In the first place, for 
the first time in history Great Britain was compelled to borrow 
large sums abroad. The first foreign loan was issued in New 
York in 1915. The loan was a 6 per cent five-year loan for $500 
millions. The loan was repaid on maturity on 16th October 
1920 and strengthened American confidence in British credit. 
Subsequently the British Government issued its own loans in 
New York, collateral security being provided in the form o| 
dollar bonds which the British Government paid or borrowed 
from its o-wn nationals under the Dollar Security Mobilisation 
Scheme. Credits were also raised through agents of the British 
Treasury in New Yoik in 1917. Afttr the entry of the United 
States into the War the British Government borrowed funds 
freely from the United States Government direct. Loans WSiie 
also raised in Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Spain, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Sweden, but these were rapidly repaid, the outstand¬ 
ing debt being the debt to America, which remained unpaid till 
done 192,1., Another characteristic of this period is that consols 
gavq way to the 6 per cent War Loan issued at the beginning of 
1917. The cash subscriptions to the 6 per cent War Loan of 1917 
' amounted to £966 millionss and conversions 6f the earlier 4^ per cent 
loan and Exchequer Bonds amounted to £1104 millions, making 
a total of £2070 millions. A third characteristic was tl^e principle 
adopted, in 1916 of “continuous borrqwmg”, when p per cent 
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British War Loans 





Cosh 

Receipts 





Issue. 

Date of Issue. 

Price of Issue. 

into Bank of 




Bngland on 
ilovornment 

* 



Account. 

(£ millions). 

1. 3i% Loan 1925- 




1028 

1914, Nov. 17-24 

9r.% 

332 

2. 3% Exchequer 




Bonds 1920 . 

1915, March 5-10 

£95 18 1 

48 



(tender average) 


3. 4i% War Loan 




1025-45 

1916, Juno 21-JuIy 10 

Par 

592 

4. 5% Exchequer 




Bonds 1920 . 

1915-10, December 

Par 

238 


17-June 1 



6. 6% Exchequer 
* Bonds 1919 . 

1916, .luno 2-Sept. 27 

Par 

34 

6. 5% Exchequer 


• 


Bonds 1921 . 

„ June 2-Oct. 2 

Par 

02 

7. 6% Exchequer 


Par 


Bonds 1920 . 

„ Oct. 2-Doc. 30 

161 

8. 6% War J.<oan 




1929-47 

1917, Jan. ll-Fob. 16 

96% 

) 

9. 4% War Loan 



r '•v 

1920-42 

,, Jan. 11-Feb. 16 

Par 

} • 

' 10. 6% Exchequer 


Par 

82 

Bonds 1922 . 

,, Apr. 13-Sopt. 22 

• 

^l^ational War Bonds : 

• 


» 

11. Isi series . 

1918, OcL 1, 1917- 
^arch 31 

^ Par 

610 

12. 2nd series 

191^, Apr. 1-Sept. 30 

5% War Bonds Par 

] 

' » 

• 

4% Apra-1-22 Par 
Apr. 23-Sept. 30, 

[ 48# 


• 

101i% 

J 

13. 3rd series . 

1919, Oct. 1, 1918- 

6% Bonds Par 



• Jan. 18 

4% Bonds 101J% 


14. 4th serie^. 

1919, Fob. >-Ma^31 

6%*BondB Par 

4% Bonds 101% 


16. 4% funding 


• 


Loan 

,, Juno 12-JuIy 12 

80% ^ 

^ 23^ 

16. 4% Victory 



217 • 

Bonds 

„ -> June 12-July 12 

. 86% 

• 


jfOTB.—'fte amount of issue In each cose was unlimited except In the case of Noe. 1 
and 2. which ^re limited to ^OO and £60 millions respectively. 
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Exchequer Bonds were placed on sale. The fourth of this series 
of Exchequer Bonds, the 6 per cents, were closed at the end of 
December 1916 in order not to 8tan<f in the waj^’of the 6 per cent 
War Loan, the biggest loan floated during the War in Great 
Britain. In the sale of War Bonds contiiiuous borrowing was 
justified. Prices were, to a large degree, kept within limits by the 
withdrawal from circulation of a large amount of currency at the 
time when inflation was almost unavoidable. A fourth character¬ 
istic was that there was the system of tax compovmding in the 4 
per cent loan which was introduced along with the 6 per cent 
loan of 1917 in order to meet the investor who demanded 
exemption from income tax. In the 5 per cent War Loan, the 
National War Bonds, and the Funding Loan a departure from 
the collection of income tax at source occurred, the investor 
being paid the whole dividend without any deduction. Interest 
on the 4 per cent loan was reduced to a figure which allowed for 
the compounding of income tax at the maximum rate prevailing. 
The interest on the loan was not exempt from super tax, and for 
calculation piJrposes it was assumed that the 4 per cent interest 
was the net income after the deduction of income tax at the full 
normal rate of income tax then prevailing—6 shillings in the £. 

In some of the loans issued by the Treasury a right of conver¬ 
sion, into any future War Loans was given, as, for example, in the 
issue of the 4J per cent loan of 1916 and the subsequent Exchequer 
Bonds. The Treasury also set aside a sum equal to Is. 8d. per 
cent of each loan to purchase stock whenever the market price 
fell below the issue price. It is said that about £30 milliofls 
was annually spent nn fnis, but it Aid n6t prevent the stocks 
falling to a heavy discount. It was also arranged that bonds 
could be bought and sold with greater ease than hitherto. "Tn 
March 1918 an issue of £6 bonds was made and could be bought 
just like postage stamps. The success of War,Savings Certificates, 
issued at 15s. 6d., capable of b^ing paid for in instalments and 
iflpayablf, ip five years from the date of purchase at proved to 
be yery successful.' 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE HISTORY OP PUBLIC DEBT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

1. India 

The debt of British India we have seen was Rs.877 crores (£585 
millions) on 31st March 1924, comprising R3.578 crores (£385 
millions) productive and Rs.299 crores (£200 millions) of dead¬ 
weight debt. The Government accounts class as debt incurred 
foe productive purposes the outlay on railways, irrigation works, 
telegraphs, and telephones. These yield normally a net profit 
to Government. Even in 1922—23, when the railway accounts 
showed a small net loss of less than half a crore of rupees in the 
working of railways, the apparent loss is converted into a gain of 
about a crore if account is taken of certain expenditure charged 
^ to the revenue accounts of railways. The annuity payments from 
railway receipts consist of two parts, interest on the outstanding 
capil^ and the payment in extinction of that outstanding. The 
datter is in the nature of a redemption of capital, and although it 
is charged to revenue in the GovernmSnt accounts it is legitimate 
not to regard it as a, revenue charge in determining the yield to 
State from railway undertakings. The unproduetive debt is 
less than 2J times the total reveime of the Central Government at 
the present time. ^ Prior to the War almost the entire debt of the 
Government of India was,of ^ productive character^ and the 
subsequent unproductive debt is traceable (1) to Jhg War (JOn- 
tribution of £100 millions (had it not been for this the cudinaiy debt 
wouid have been almost completely wjped out in 19^); (2) the 
outlay on the building of the new capital at D^lhi (Rs.S crores)*; 
and (3) the revenue deficits which since 1919 hawe been financed 
from bonrowings. Against this unproductive debt the Govern¬ 
ment of Ijidia hold 38set| of cash balances in India and ii) England 
* ' 603 
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(R8.35 OTores), the gold standard reserve (Rs.60 orores), loans made 
to native States, and local bodies, etc. (Rs.20 crores), leaving an 
uncovered debt of Rs.l84 crores, or • little moye than the total 
annual revenue of the Central Government. * In addition there are 
other far larger assets, such as real and otl^er property, belong¬ 
ing to Government. Since the Reformed Constitution of 1919 
provincial Governments have been granted considerable powers of 
borrowing. Only two Governments have so far placed loans on 
the market, while the rest have been able to obtain their funds by 
loans from the Central Government. One of these public loans 
was floated by the Government of Bombay in 1921 for the 
development of Bombay. The other loans have been devoted to 
productive schemes like irrigation works, forest development, 
advances to local bodies, or other minor schemes of general 
utility ; a sinking fund for the amortisation is established in the 
last case when the schemes are unproductive. A few provincial 
Governments in the last few years have also borrowed for finan¬ 
cing revenue deficits, but the amounts have not been substantial 
enough to affect the general position as stated above. 

From 1921 to 1922, it will be remembered, the Budget marked 
a new era, as it was the first Budget under the new constitution, 
the Central Government’s Budget being separate from those of the 
provinces. Since 1921—22 there has been a considerable reduction 
in the floating debt, and the position now is as follows : 


. 

1021 -22. 

1922-23. 

1023 -24. 


Be.<rakh8. . 

Its. lukhs. 

Rs. lakhs. 

Funded or permanent debt 

Temporary or unfunded debt, inoUiding 

523,87 

703,79 

762,01 

Tc'^asury BiUs ..... 

198,78«. 

133,80 

126,13'* 

- 

722,66 

837,69 

877,14 


Finance Member in his Budget speech of 1924—26 said : “We 
have got rid of practically all our embarrassments in regard to 
floatiiig debc and can face the necessity of meeting short-term 
h ands which mature in the next few years with confidence. There 
is no longer any fear of our being forced to undesirable expedients, 
such as currency inflation, in order to meet our outgoing. And 
if the time has not yet come at which we can replace the present 
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statutory, but inoperative, ratio of 28. gold to the rupee by an 
effective ratio, this is due not to our inability to maintain our 
ciurency in a sound conditioh but to a continuance of economic 
instability in other parts of the world, which makes immediate 
stabilisation unattractive.” The improvement in the country’s 
finances reflects itself in the market quotations of the Govern¬ 
ment securities. The 5 per cent tax-free loan (1946-65) was 
quoted at Rs/SS-lO on 15th February 1923. On the correspond¬ 
ing date in 1924 it had risen to Rs.98. It was proposed to assign 
in 1924-25 R3.4 crores annually for the first five years for debt 
redemption. This amount is made up chiefly of obligatory 
payments, e.g. contractual railway annuities about Rs.S crores and 
contractual depreciation fund against 5 per cent loans about 
Rs.0-7 crore. Indian gilt-edged securities have improved more 
than those of Dominion and foreign securities from the low level 
to which post-AVar events reduced them. The position at the 
present time is shown in the following table ; 


Debt of the Government of India on 31st Mj^bch 1024 


In India— 

Rs. Lakhs. 

Loans (Permanent Debt) 

368,89 

Treasury Bills in the hands of the public 

2,13 

Treasury Bills in the Paper Currency Reserve 

40,66 

Post Office Savings Banks 

24,87* 

Cash Certificates .... 

8,51 

Provident Funds, etc. .... 

39,97 

5’otal, India . . - • - 

484,02 

In England (at Rs.lS to the £) . 

• • • 

393,12 

Total . . , . 

877,14 

* • 


Productive ..... 

678,39 

Unproductive debt . . • • 

298,75 

» 

Permanent debt . * . ^ ... 

7^,01 

TemjcA-ary or floating debt •. 

126,13 

• a 


The debt per head was Rs.35-4 in 1923-24. The peHaentaJe of 
debt (fliarges to expenditure was 16 * in 1921-22, as compared with, 
the following figures for Great Britain, the Dominions, the United 
States, Fjanco, and Japaif. 


Central and Provincial. 
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Pbbobktaoe Expenditure on Debt Skrviobs to Total 
Ordinary Expknijiturb * 


Country. 

— C -- 

Year. ^ 

Pcfcentage 

France 



1924 ' 

63-8 

U.S.A. t . 



1921-22 

442 

Great Britain 



1923-24 

390 

New Zealand 



1922-23 

33-8 

Canada J 



1921-22 

33-/T 

South Africa 



1920-21 

280 

AuNtralia^ . 



1922-23 

23-8 

Japan . 



1921-22 

18'4 


• See Table XXIX., App. t Federal. 
t I>omInlo» and I’rovlnccH. § Commonwealth and States. 


The Government of India have made conversions from time 
to time. Conversions took place in 1871, 1880, 1887, 1894, 1896, 
1908, 1916, and 1917. Six per cent as a maximum rate ended in 
1868-59, and did not appear again until 1920-21. In the troubles 
of 1867—59 facilities to holders of scrip were given to convert 
their holdings into notes bearing higher rates of interest. The 
Government of India, in the stress and strain of 1857, stated that 
“ the 5 per cent loan, which would have been adequate for 
ordinary wants and in ordinary times, was found to be inadequate 
at that time of extreme pressure. Accordingly it was necessary 
to induce capitalists to come to the assistance of the State by aij 
enhancement of the terms, and the Governor-General in Council 
resolved to borrow at 6 per cent. He was aware that this-could 
not be done without in some degree affecting injuriously those 
holders of the paper of former loans, ^'ho had not purchased for 
purposes of permanent investment ; but (jhis is the condition of 
all s^ich holders of Government stock in aU countries whenevSTa 
great exigency forces upon the State the necessity of raising a 
large sum in a limited time. The Govemor^General in Council, 
howevei, was desirous to save such holders from loss, as far as that 
•v-uld be done consistently witt'the paramount objh 9 t in view. 
Therefore, instead-of simply opening a 6 per cent loan, which 
woufd halffe brought down the price of 4 and 5 per cent paper to a 
'low point, he threw open the then existing 15 per cent loan to sub¬ 
scriptions, half in cash and half in 4 per rent paper. This arrange¬ 
ment for many months answered the purpose; the market price of 
the paper of former loans was but little affeifted by thq operation. 
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and the expectations of Government were fully met by large and 
regular subscriptions through the medium of the then existing 
holders of 4 per’’cent stock, ot those who purchased of them for the 
express purpose of subscribing to the loan.” Eight crores were 
paid in cash. In 1869 the Government of India similarly an¬ 
nounced a 6J per cent loan to the extent of 5 crores of rupees, to 
which subscriptions were received in cash, or half in cash and half 
in 6 per cent paper. It was also stated at the same time that no 
loan carrying a higher rate of interest would be opened in India 
during the year imless under instructions from the Home Govern- 
ment.i The rates were reduced to per cent in 1894 and to 
3 per cent in 1896. Prom 1859-60 to 1878—79, 6J per cent was 
the maximum rate, and the rate of per cent did not reappear 
vmtil 1916-17. Five per cent loans existed from 1823-24 to 
1871-72, and are not found again until 1916-17. Four and a half 
per cent loans date from 1856-57. Certain 4 per cent loans were 
issued in 1824-25, and this r.ate is still paid on part of the National 
E^bt. Three and a half per cents date from 1853-54 and 3 per 
cents from 1896-97. Loans are of two classes, non-terminable 
and terminable loans. The non-terminable rupee loans are those 
which Government have undertaken not to repay before a certain 
date, and are repayable at the option of Government (with notice) 
after that date. These loans are now repayable at the option of 
, Government after three months’ notice, as the dates before which 
repayment was not to be made have expired. The terminable 
loanaare repayable on a fixed date, or not before a certain d^te 
lind not later than another fixed 3ate. 

In 1921, in the Count41 of State, ^ resolution was passed to 
the effect that “ The ffnanoial policy of Government be so directed 
aJ^to ensure the early rehabilitation of Government securities, 
with due regard to the necessitji of funding the temporary debt 
and to the provisjpn of capital expenditure for productive pur¬ 
poses ”. Two committees ^ver^ appointed, one in Calcutta and 
one in !^ombay. Both comifiittees were opposed^ to any oen- 
cessions, such as the raising of the rate of iaterest, wmch ^ould 

benefit the holders of low interest-Jiearing securities at the < 

• 

^ Notifications relating to the public loafie of tho (lovemment of India 
published in the Government of India Oazeite from 182S to 1889 (Calcutta, 
Superinte'fident, Government Printing, India). Of. also Report of the Bombay 
committee to inquire intq the rehabilitation of Government securities (Calcutta, 
Superinteni^ent, Qovemmei^t^Printing, India, 1919). , 
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expense of the general taxpayer. , The Calcutta Committee, 
however, made the surprising suggestion that “ we consider that 
all future Government loans should *De exempt ^rom income tax, 
but in the case of existing securities which are liable to the tax, 
we recommend that the rate at which income tax is deducted at 
the source should be standardised at one anna in the rupee 
Owing to financial pressure in the War, India, like Great Britain, 
issued income tax free securities, but this will not in all probability 
bo done in future, since it is unfair to the State.^ The Bombay 
Report, which is an interesting document, suggests that Govern¬ 
ment should publicly announce that it would pay off the 3 and 
3J^ per cent loans between forty-five and fifty years from 1921, 
and that it should undertake to purchase by public tfnder and 
to cancel each year 2 per cent of the amoimt of such securities 
outstanding at the beginning of the year, such purchase to be 
efiected during the course of the year. It may be doubted 
whether Government should borrow at a higher rate of interest 
with one hand to purchase securities the interest of which is at'a 
lower rate. There may be reasons of a politico-financial nature 
to encourage investors, but these proposals have usually to be 
regarded from the viewpoint of sound finance. The Government 
of India, in publishing in 1921 the Reports on the rehabilitation 
of securities, wisely did not commit themselves to the precise 
action they proposed to take, since future liabilities in the matter 
of new capital expenditure were not sufificiently clear to enable 
them to decide upon the borrowing policy of the future. > 

The Report of the Bombay Committee, of which Sir Dadib» 
Dalai (now High Commissioner for Inflia) Was chairman, stated 
that “ India is full of money, and self-contained to supply all 
funds necessary for the expansion of its railways and irrigatjCn 
systems, and for the development of industries. . . . We are of 
opinion that year after year India will be able to spare increasing 
sums of money for the bi'ilding of railways, canals, and industries, 
aiid for nrovincial development. Unfortunately the money 
powe]{ of India is not properly mobilised. Money lies dormant in 
endless small hoards all over the country. There is a vast virgin 

U 

* Report of the Ciloutta Committee dated 30th April 1921, paragraph 6. 

* The rupee loaiTof 1924-26, however, was foP’speoial reasons free of income 
tax (6 per cent bonds of 1933 issued >t 98^ and the main loan issued at 99, 
with interest at 6 per cent and repayable neither before 1946 not later than 
1965). 
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field for the development apd expansion of banking and for the 
collection into bank reserves of the innumerable stores of money 
lying idle throughout the coftntry, which could be utilised for the 
benefit of the holders and for the good of trade and of the 
State.” * It is extraordinary how ignorant people are in India 
of the facilities of investing in securities, especially through the 
Post Office. They do not know how to make an investment in a 
loan, to draw interest, to make endorsements on Pronaissory Notes, 
to renew securities, etc. This recalls a minute by the Rt. Hon. 
James Wilson in 1859 before introducing currency notes in India. 
He made elaborate preparations for the translation in various 
provinces of what the currency system meant, and the method 
of publicity even at that period was remarkable. There can be 
no doubt that the War taught people, especially in Great Britain 
and the United States, how to save. “ I doubt ”, said President 
Wilson, “ that many good by-products can come out of a war, 
but if our people learn from this war to save, then the War is 
wftrth all it has cost us in money and material.” Compared with 
1914, in Great Britain and America there was a limited circle of 
large investors. Publicity began and ended with the issue of a 
prospectus in the press, and its distribution by a limited number 
of bankers and stockbrokers. There was an undoubted reluctance 
on the part of officials to depart from traditional procedure, and 
,a prejudice against any lapse from official dignity. To-dSy in 
the West there is a new state of things made possible by the 
savings movement. The War Loan publicity campaigns in the 
United Kingdom, and the Liberty Loan publicity campaigns in 
the United States, ^ow what can b* dc(pe. “ Business men’s 
weeks ”, “ feed the guns weeks ”, “ war weapons weeks ”, the 
'festle of postmarks on letters, the issue of letters to di^rent 
people, all had an extraordinary ^effect in Great Britain. Liver¬ 
pool, for instance, was asked to purchase a battleship by investing 
sufficient to purchase this, bjrt she invested sufficient to purchase 
no less thin six. There is ilhSoubtedly room for the recaiit- 
mendation made by Sir Dadiba Dalai’s committel mitaj^le to 
present conditions. The Bombay Ccunmittee also Suggested : , 
“ In order to create broad and expanding markets for securities 
and to rehabilitate the .existing securities, Go\*mment should 
endeavour to establish Stock Exchanges in each of the provincial 
^ * Paragr^hs 28 and 29*of the Report. ^ 
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capitals, under non-ofl&cial control, p,nd should give a grant for 
land and buildings at places where Stock Exchanges do not exist 
at present Recently the RepSrt of then Bombay Stock 
Exchange Enquiry Committee has made further recommenda¬ 
tions, which should be a step in the direction of better Stock 
Exchanges.® In India much remains to be done to popularise 
the investing habit. People prefer to put their money into gold 
jewellery rather than securities. An Indian wedding is still, 
even for the poorer classes, an expensive and even wasteful affair. 
The parents, too, instead of giving the bride and bridegroom 
securities, prefer the less economical way of giving jewellery. 
Intensive and persistent propaganda is necessary, as social customs 
die hard with us. Still, the investing habit is growjng. Post 
Office Cash Certificates were started in India in 1917, and before 


Public "Debt of India * 


Year coding Slst March. 

Debt. 

Debt 

Charges. 

IiuTcaso of Debt over 
Previous Year In the , 
Table. 



Not Amount. 

Per Cent. 

1846 . 

Lakhs of Rs. 
43,60 

Lakhs of Rs. 



1867 Year of the Mutiny . 

69,40 

.. 

15,90 

36-7 

1862 . 

107,61 

6,62 

48,05 

80-8 

ISTJ' About fifty years ago 

116,87 

7,69 

8,36 

7-7 

1882 ,, forty ,, 

166,92 

0,76 

61,05 

44-1 

1892 ,, thirty ,, 

222,26 

10,10 

65,34 

33-2 

1902 „ twenty ,, 

3.39,36 

11,16 

117,09 

62-7 

W12 „ ten 

464.72 

14,83 

116,37 

3>0 

1914 Pre-War year 

461,09 

16,19 

6,37 

1-4 

1916. 

. 478,41 

1.0.77 

17,32 

3.8 

1916 . . . . . 

479,11 

15,99 ® 

70 

0-2 

1917. 

476,60 

16,62 

-2,51 

-0-6 

191,8 India took over £100 
million War contribution 

667,70 

26,6d 

191,10 

40-1 

1919. 


26,96 

15,67 

2-3 

1920 . 

698,60 

28,90 

15,23 

2-2 

1921 .... 

664,70 

28,28 

-33,90 

-6-1 

1922 .... V 

722,66 

• 35,97 

67,96 

8-7 

*«23t. 

837,69 

36,24 

114,94 

16-9 

1924J . . 

877,14 

38,64 

39,56 

4-7 


• Soe Table XXVI., App. t Central Government only. 

t ,9entral Government only. Revised Estimates. 


^ Paragraph 31 of the Report. 

• Report of the Bombay Stock Exchange Enquiry Ck>mmltiBe (Bombay 
Oovemm^nt Central Preae. 1924). , v 
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31st March 1919 brought in^ net sum of Rs.S ororM, owing to a 
strenuous campaign for saving. From then withdrawals exceeded 
deposits,, but ii> 1P23-24 fretdi efforts have popularised this form 
of investment. During the ten months ended 31st January 
1324, deposits amounted to Rs.6 crores gro.ss or Rs.4J crores net. 

The history of the Indian debt in tabular form is given on 
the preceding page. 

The Indian debt is made up as follows : 

Debt of tiik Government of India 

In England (at Rs.l5 to the £) — 

Loans ...... 

War contributions .... 

Total in Xtingland 
In India — 

Permanent debt— 

6 per cent War Bonds 
5^ per cent War Bonds 
5 per cent debt .... 

4 jier cent debt .... 

3J per cent debt .... 

3 per cent debt .... 

Others ..... 

Total permanent debt 
Temporary debt— 

Treasury Bills issued to the public 
Treasury Bills issued to the Paper 

Currency Reserve 
Post Office Savings Banks 
Cash Certificates . . • . 

Provident funds, etc. 

/ • • ^ 

Total debt , . . . . 877, 

• 

Floating debts ajje in various forms. “ Ways and Means 
advances ” are given by th.Q Imperial B»nk of India. Treasury 
Bills are g^en to the public anfl are current from thre^to twefe=e 
months. They are issued at discount, and the difference yepro- 
senta the return for the investment. ^The lowest denomination 
is of Rs.5000, The ifesue of these dates from 1917. Post 0ffic6 
Cash Certiheates are tnainly intended for small investors. 
Exchequer or Government Bonds are issued for three, five, or 
ten year^ and ori^ajed during the War. Deben^res are 
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current for a specified sliort period (tnd are repayable after that 
date. Debenture Stocks carry no promise of repayment within 
a fixed time. They are redeemabfe on some distant date in 
the future at the option of Government. Debentures and 
Debenture Stocks are issued by the Secretary of State on behalf 
of certain railways. Government securities are in the form of 
Stocks, Bearer Bonds, and Promissory Notes. Stock-holders 
are entered in the books of the Public Debt Office and are granted 
a certificate to that effect. The ownership of Stock depends on 
the registry of the name in the Government books and not on 
the possession of the certificate. Thus immunity against loss 
of the certificate is secured. The interest on these securities 
is payable at any treasury required by the holder. Bearer 
Bonds are easily negotiable, and the possessor who may not be 
the owner has every right to them. Interest is paid on the 
presentation of coupons attached to them. Promissory Notes 
are a compromise between the perfect security of Stocks and 
the ready negotiability of Bearer Bonds. They are transferable 
by endorsement. 

The issue of rupee loans '■ in India does not require Parlia¬ 
mentary sanction, but the issue of sterling loans in England 
requires the sanction of Parliament. The necessity for sanction 
arises from the fact that the East India Company, the pre¬ 
decessor of the Government of India, was required by statute to 
obtain sanction for floating loans. This Parliamentary sanction 
places the Indian sterling loans under the trustee securities, and 
this is an advantage to the mvestor. This sanction does no^, 
of course, mean any. gualantee by Parliara-int for the payment 
of the principal or the interest of thes^ loans. The present 
tendency of the Government of India ic to borrow more aild 
more in India. In recent years India has had to depend on 
her own resources to an increasing extent. In the present 
century; prior to the War, the maximum amount raised in 
FSpee loans by Government waS Rs.5 crores ^ in 'l914. The 
figures of recent years are as follows ; 

I * The Indian legislature d^es not determine the amount or terms of the 
loans issued by the Government of India. 

* It cannot be too often stated that a crort, of Rs. = £606,667, or approzi* 
mately two-thirds of a million sterling. The money was rais^ in July 1914, 
and is therefore before the War. 
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9 

RtTPEB OP lUB GOVBBBMBNT OP INDIA 



9 

* Amount subscribed. 

Year. 

Amount 

advertlspd. 

By Conversions 
of War Bonds 

In Cash. 



and Treasury 
Bills. 

Nominal Value. 

At Bate of 
Issue. 

1913-14 

30 

Hs. Crores. 

30 

2*9 

1914-15 

50 


50 

4*8 

1915-16 

4*5 • 


5*0 

60 

1916-17 

6*0 t 


6*7 

6*7 

1917-18 

unlimited 

.. t 

44*3 

44-3 § 

1918-19 


4*3 

52*8 

52-8 § 

1919-20 


2*9 

18*4 

17-4 § 

1920-21 ft. 


18*1 

11*7 

H-7§ 

1921-22 


121 

37*1 

371 § 

1922-23 


4*5 

42*4 

42-4 § 

1923-24 

24*0 

0-1 

23*9 

23-1 

1924 

15 





^ PJu8 Anything contributed through the Post Offices. 

t Applications in excess of tills amount up to a maximum of Re.l^^crores wore to be 
accepted if recelve<l. 

t In 1(U6~17 and 11)17-18 certain conversions from old rupee paper to current loans 
were permitted. The sum thus converted in these two years was about Its.23-8 croros. 

§ Excluded from tiicsc figures arc the amounts received in cash through Cash Ccrtlfl* 
cates in the years 19X7-18 to 1922-23, which were as follows :—Its. 10 0, 3'2, 0-9, 0-6, 0-6, 
and 0*7 crores. 

NOTS.—It will be seen from the table above tliat the gross subscriptions have Increased, 
e8pc<'ially<'8lnce the loan of 1917. The gross subscriptions, including Cash Certificates, were 
as follows 1913-14, Rs.3 crores ; 1914-15, Its.S croros ; 1915—16, ^.6 crores ; 191W—17, 

S b. 6-7 crores; 1917-18, Ks.54-3 crores; 1918-19, Rs.OO 3 crores: 1919-20, Rs.222 
ores; 1020-21, K8.30-3 crores ; 1921-22, R8.49*7 crores ; 1922-23, K8.47-6 crores ; and 
1923-24, R8.24 crores. 

SinCe the middle of last centu»y to the present time Indih 
has followed a cautious and profitably policy of what may be 
termed Victorian or trladstonian finance. One of the proudest 
•features in her public finance is the manner in which the country 
hasT)een able for this sf)eciali8ed'work to command the ser^nces 
of the most capable financial inttilects, those of His Majesty’s 
Treasury in Whiteh*ll not excepted.* The list contain^ many 
names, suolv as those of the ,Bt. Hon? James Wilson, Lorf 
Cromer, Si» James Westland, and Sir Clinton Dawkin». •Perhaps 
this may be to some degree due to the wonderful and ■•bsoltAely 
irresistible fascination of India. These no light services are , 
widely acknowledged by Indians consdious of the great work 
performed* * 

^ The predent Mnanoe sAfinister, for example, was Controller of ITinance, 
H.M. Treaanrf. • 

2 . 1 , 
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2. United States''of Amekica 

The history of the United Strftes public /iebt is, especially 
in the twentieth century, full of interes't. In 1789 Alexander 
Hamilton was selected by Washington to take charge of and 
organise the Treasury. He carried through as Secretary a 
scheme of funding which proved beneficial. Adams, however, 
says, “ It is a serious criticism upon the financial who funds a 
series of floating obligations or who converts a funded debt 
that any reasonable policy of debt payment should thereafter 
be embarrassed by the terms of the contract in the newly created 
obligations. The conversion of a debt should be regarded as 
an opportunity for bringing the debt under control so far 
as ultimate payment is concerned. The funding scheme of 
Alexander Hamilton and the refunding programme of Secretary 
Sherman are alike open to criticism from this point of view.” * 
The work of Alexander Hamilton, nevertheless, is of outstanding 
merit in this period in regard to public debt.^ The growth of 
the debt is seen in the following table : 


National Debt of the United States • 


1790 . 



Debt 

($ inilllonB). 
75 

1885 .... 

Debt 

< $ millions). 

. 1678 

1796 



84 

1890 .... 

. 1122 

1812 (War, 1812-14). 


45 

1895 .... 

1097 

1816 . 



127 

1900 .... 

. 1263 

1819 . 



96 

1905 .... 

1132 

1825 . 



84 

1910 .... 

' 1147 

1832 . 



24 

1913 .... 

llifd 

1833-35 

DebUpxtirfkuished 

Ifl4 .^ . . . 

1188 

1846 (War, 1846-47). 


16 

1915 . . 

1191 

1852 . 



63 

1916 ..... 

. 1226 

186f . 



28 

1917 fWar, 0th April) 

2577 

1860 . 



65 

1918 (Armistice, 11th Nov.) 12,244 

1861 'i 



91 

1919 .... 

. 26,482 

1862 



514 

1920 . 

. 24,298 

1863 

Civil War 


1120 

1921 . . 

. 23,976 




1816 

1922 . 

. 22,964 

{865 J 



2846 

1923 .... 

. 22,360 t 

1871^ . 



2166 



* Exclusive of gold, silver, and currency cortiflcates and treasury notes of 1890 
(Statistical AlMtract of the Unlteo States, 1922). 

t This gross debt is made up .of Interest bearing (between 2 and 6 per cent) 822,008 
millions, and non'intrrest bearing $342 millions. 


^ Adams, Fiiuince, p. 565 ; cf. lys Public Debts, p. 226. 

• Public Credit, dth January 1790 ; Public Credit 16th January 1795. These 
two imp:>rtant reports rank with three othera.equally well knc.vn : NationoU 
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The debt leapt up duriog the war of 1812-1814, when no 
less than 92 per cent of the war expenditure ($64,300,000 out 
of $70,000,000) *a8 met from loans, a percentage even less 
satisfactory than that of Prance in the recent Great War. By 
1833 the debt was so ’reduced that it was practically redeemed 
in the triennium 1833-1836. The increase in the Civil War, 
1861-1865, is clearly seen from the table above. The lessons 
learned from the issue of inconvertible paper have not been 
forgotten. In 1865 the debt had reached a level that was not 
touched until the United States entered the War in 1917. The 
maximum was reached in August 1865, $2846 millions, as 
against $2977 milUons in 1917. Of $2846 millions the greater 
portion w?,s in the form of floating debt ($1276 millions) and 
inconvertible paper ($460 millions). The funded debt amounted 
to only $1110 millions. A sinking fund law was passed in 
1862, but it did not become operative until 1866, as there was 
no real surplus. In 1868 the temporary debt was paid, and 
heifceforth repayment and conversion were possible. The rates 
of interest fell towards the end of the century. *In 1890 the 
debt was $1122 millions, and in 1895 the debt was $1097 
millions. In the first year of the present century it was 
$1263 millions, in 1910 $1147 millions, and in 1916, the year 
previous to America’s entry into the War, $1125 millions. iThe 
great increases from 1918 to 1920, and the fall to 1923, are 
brought out in the statement above. An analysis of the public 
debt oti 30th June 1923 shows th* high credit of the country, 
arW the phenomenal successes in regard to the four Liberty 
Loans and in the Vi<A»ry liberty Loan of 1922-23. The total 
^debt is very much less than that of Prance and also of Great 
Britain, although the United States is the wealthiest of ^he 
three Powers. • 

Bank, ISth December 17$0; Establishment of a Mint, 2Sth January 1^1; and 
Eneouragement ^nd Protection of Mar^^tfactures, dth December 1791. ( Vide 

Lodge’e edition. New York, 1885, vol. u., “ Finance and Taxatiog vol. ittV 
Finance, T^cation, and Commercial Relatione **. Cf. American State Patera, 
vol. i.) ** It will be the truest policy of the United States to givflVnli poslible 

energy to publie credit,” said Hamilton, ** by a firm adherence to its strictest . 
maxims, and yet, to avoid the ills of an excessire employment of it, by true * 
economy and system in the public expenditure, by steadily cultiyating peacd, and 
by using singpre, efficient, and pSrsevering endeavours to diminish present debts, 
prevent the ^cumulation of new, and seeure the discharge within a reason, 
able period, of such as it mtty be at any time a matter of necessity to contract.” 
t For the #ealtfa ofd'hese tklee oountrles see Table XXXU. * 
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PuBUO Debt of thb Unitiid SfjiTES on 30 th Junb 1923 



% 

$ MUHons. 

let Liberty Loan, 30 years (1932-47), 3]^ p«r cent 

1,952 

2nd 

,, ,, 1927-42, 4 per cent 

3,199 

3rd 

„ „ 10 years (1928), 4J per ceait . 

3,408 

4th 

„ „ 20 yeare (1933—38), 4^ per cent 

6,329 

Notes (Victory Liberty Loan, 1922-23, Treasury notes, 



etc.) ....... 

4,104 

Certificatee of indebtedness . . . * . 

1,031 

Treasury War Savings Certificates 

337 

per cent Treasury Bonds (1947-52) . 

764 

2 

„ Bonds (1930) ..... 

600 

4 

„ M (1925) . 

118 

2 

„ Canal(1916-36) .... 

49 

2 

„ „ (1918-38) .... 

, 26 

3 

(1961). 

60 

3 

,, Conversion (1946-47) 

29 


„ Postal (Ist to 24th) .... 

12 


Interest bearing ..... 

22,008 


Non-interest bearing ..... 

342 


Total ...... 

22,350 


Matured interest ..... 

. 176 



22,526 


IiOBs cash in Treasury .... 

370 

* 

Net debt of U.S.A. ..... 

22,166 


European countries, mainly Great Britain, France, an<l Italy, 
are the debtors to the United States to the extent showiv.in 
the table on followipg page. • •> , 

The British debt, as explained above,* is now funded, the 
Debt Funding Commission having fixed jthe total sum repayable'* 
at $4600 millions. According to a statement made in the 
British House of Commons by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury in April 1921, the British Government lent £897 
jBrillions to Allied Governments during the period'in which it 
was borrowing from the United States, and this was'm addition 
to ^828 hiillions lent to them before the United States pntered 
■ the War in 1917. “ Had the British Government been relieved 

of the neces«.fty of lending this £$,97,000,000 to the Allied 
Governments it would have, been, so far as could "be judged, 

• SeepTable XXX.,«Vpp. 
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unnecessary for the British Gr^vemment to ask financial assistance 
from the United States Government.” The British Government 
expended in the United States nearly $3000 million more than 
the total amount lent'during the same period by the United 
States Governments, ipainly on munitions, cotton, cereals, and 
bills of exchange bought to meet expenditure in the United States. 
The loan policy of the United States Government during the 


Debts owing to U.S.A. (August 1923) 


Country. 

Principal. 


Million $. 

Groat Britft'ji ♦ . . . • 

4,631 

France. 

3,341 

Italy. 

1,648 

Belgium. 

377 

Russia. 

193 

Poland. 

156 

Chechoslovakia .... 

92 

Serbia. 


Rumania. 

36 

Austries^. 

24 

Greece. 


Esthonia. 

14 

Finland. 

9 

Other countries .... 

23 


10,010 

Equivalent in sterling (par of 


exchange). 

2,178 

• 

_ 

- . 


Unpaid and 
Accrued 
Interest. 

Total. 

Miillou $. 

Million $. 


4,631 

577 

3,918 

326 

1.974 

69 

446 

45 

238 

26 

182 

18 

110 

10 

61 

7 • 

43 

4 

28 

1 

16 

3 

17 


9 

2 

25 

1,088 

11,09# 

222 

2,400 ^ 


• The Funded TV»n(l8 hi»’o been ^cliverc^ to the U H. Treasury, 
t Payment of principal4ind Interest extended for 20 yArs from Ist June 1023. 


* yea» 1917 and 1918 and subsequently is as noteworthy as it,was 
successful. In the first place the flotation of the four Liberty 
Loans in 1917 and 1918 and the Victory Liberty LoariW 1919 is a 
permanent wonder ^ many students of American finanae. The 
total amouflt issued, accoriiing *to the Annual Report of the 
Secretary %f the Treasury, was nearly $21,433 millibiA, ai^ on 
30th June 1922 the amount outstanding was $17,0af millions. 
The success of the fourth Liberty Loaq’ in October 1918 (4i per. 
cent Bonds of 1933-38), when $6965 millions wer«ds8ued, was the 
greatest fRiancial achievement in tjie history of any country. It 
not only rjjaected the stjength of the United States fin^cially. 
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but also the wonderful "Wax Loan organisation that was perfected 
by the Central Liberty Loan Commtttee in each of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Districts. The leading finrncial, indi^trial, commercial, 
and professional men were on each Centtal Committee. These 
committees met daily and had also the assistance of ladies. 
Similarly cities and villages had their committees, and if the 
daily returns showed that cities or villages were behind in their 
allotted quotas speakers of repute were sent to rouse the lethargic 
in this campaign of education. It is estimated that at the end 
of the War at least 20 millions, and perhaps even 25 milhons, out 
of a total population of 106 millions were holders of Liberty 
Bonds. Every effort was made to draw the borrowings from 
actual savings and to get the securities into the hands of investors. 
In June 1921, according to reports from banks doing Over 40 per 
cent of the commercial banking of the country, only a very small 
proportion of the long-term loans. Victory notes, and Treasury 
certificates were pledged with these banks as security. Secondly, 
the use of Government paper money was avoided and bank credit 
used instead.^ Inflation, which is difficult in war to avoid, was 
kept to a minimum by (1) the restriction of credit to essentials ; 
(2) the inculcating of thrift either in the form of payment to the 
Liberty Loans from current savings or in the eschewing of luxuries 
of all kinds by taxation. Thirty-two per cent was, moreover, paid 
from taxation according to the data given in the Annual Report 
of the Secretary to the Treasury for 1920. The net War expendi¬ 
ture to 30th June 1920 was $33,455 millions, and the excess of 
the annual tax revenue over the normal tax revenue was $10,7J)3 
millions. An independeqf> authority, estin^ates these figures at 
$35,428 millions and $11,819 millions respectively. Thus one- 
third of the cost of the War was obtained from reveuue«and ' 
two-thirds from loans, a striking contrast with many leading 
European countries, and this at a time when Federal revenues 
were completely changed by the introduction of income and 
prgfits taxation and a Federal estate tax which made the tax 
system direct and progressive in place of, as an American writer 
termis it, iidirect and regressive. Thirdly, the use of terminable 
.securities with maturities not exceeding thirty years issued every 
six months at rates just high enough to attract savings was 
markedly successful. Conversion privileges were also'not over¬ 
looked. In order that these large Bond issues should^ not be too 
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much of a strain on the market, they vlere preceded by almost 
monthly issues of floating dfebt which were to bo taken up by 
Liberty' Bonds or payment^! taxes. To reduce still further 
tightness of credit by ^he concentration of funds in Government 
Treasuries, and to compensate banks for their trouble, banks 
subscribing to Government loans held their subscriptions as a 
credit on Government account until the funds were called for by 
Government. This was known as “payment by credit”. Lastly, 
a sinking fund of 2^ per cent of the aggregate total of the loans 
outstanding on Ist July 1920, less the amount invested in foreign 
Government securities, was established by an Act of Congress dated 
3rd March 1919. This was a guarantee which increased the 
confidence of the investing public and is an interesting example 
for some other countries to follow. 

3. France 

.Before the War the French debt was the greatest in the world. 
Early in 1924 (at the current rate of exchange and including that 
of the.«Cerman Reich) France’s National Debt was the third 
largest.^ It is, however, the burden of the French debt that 
gives cause in some quarters for anxiety. The expenditure on 
debt services in France at the present time is 63'8 per cent of the 
total ordinary expenditure, the charges having increased irom 
^3-6 in the pre-War year. The debt of France is a great and 
complex problem, and there are plain, very plain, indications 
t^t tte acquiescent attitude in xegard to it is being modified. 
In June 1924, for example^the ngw French Government proposed 
a strict inquiry into^the financial position’of the country with 
tha^ibject of ensuring the balancing of the Budget, the tighten¬ 
ing up and readjustment of taxation, especially direct taxsdion. 
The problem is one of raising “funds to meet the enormous 
temporary and permanent obligations which the War Jias left. 
The timid slackness in the W ar.crf politicians, combined with the 
brilliant ilpathy of the Treasury and the pedantic» raspect ^or 
mouldy precedent, are mainly responsible for the pra^lem tl'hich 
has arisen. 

^ GreattfBritain, £7766 miXions; United States, £4715*milIion8; France, 
£4134 milUops (70 fr. =£1)—at par of exchange, £11,472 millions. See Table 
XXV., App.^ 
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The increase in debt^ seen in the following table : 

French National Debt 


Year. 

Total Debt 

(MUIlonsf 

- 

Annua) Debt Chaises 
(MUIIodb). 

1713. 

Fr. 

1,200 

f 

£ 

48 

Franca. 

£ 

1763 . 

2,760 

110 



1793 . 

800 

32 



1800 . 

726 

29 



1814 (let April) 

1,276 

61 

76 

3 

1816. 

3,500 

140 



1830 . 

6,182 

207 

223 

9 

1848 . 

6,600 

260 

1 

1 

1862 . 

6,639 

266 

262 

10 

1868 . 

12,383 

406 

382 

16 

1876 (let January) 

19,900 

796 

760 

30 

1883 . 

27,401 

1,090 

1,121 

46 

1887 (Ist January) 

24,676 

987 

860 

34 

1893 . 

30,313 

1,212 

1,039 

42 

1896 . 

26,976 

1,039 

825 

33 

1900 . 

27,160 

1,086 



1903 . 

30,799 

1,232 

924 

37 

1913 . ... 

33,637 

1,316 

968 

38 

1914 (lat July) 

34,188 

1,307 

1,307 

^ - 62 

1919 (let January) 

147,472 

6,898 



1920 . 

240,242 

9,609 

9.442 

378 

1921. 

297,368 

11,896 

11,681 

467 

1922 . 

316,984 

12,679 

14,929 

697 

1923 . 

289,373 

11,472 

12,008 

480 


On the Slat of March 1923 the distribution of the debt between 
feed or funded debt and floatjng debt was as follows : ’ 


French Ptj^io D^t— Mar^h 1923 


Internal debt— 


Fr. (MHliona). 

i. Fised debt . 


167,826 

ii. Floating 


. * . 86,008 

Total 


263,834 

External debt-“- 

t . 

.■=r=r=^ 

p Fixed debt 


18,69^, 

ii. Floating 


16,843 

<?v 


. 36,638 

Crand total . 


289,372^ 


Sterling at par (F.26'225 = £l) = . £11,472 millions 

Sterling at current rate (F.70»= £1^ = *-. £4,134 
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The floating debt is high, although not so high as in the War 
period. 

The present i^sition may best be envisaged by setting out the 
ordinary and extraordinary receipts of the French Government 
from the beginning of the War to the end of the year 1919. 


France’s Receipts, 1914-1919 



IMlIlon 

Fmnes. 

Per Cent. 

Ordinary receipts— 



Taxes, Grovemment monopoKes and 



enterprises 

31 

17 

Extraordinary receipts (I^oans) — 



(a) Internal debt— 



^ Consolidated debt 

Floating debt— 

63 

28 

(a) Short-term Bonds and 



Treasury Bonds 

491 

251 

(6) Bank of Franco and Bank 

I 74 

\ 38 

of Algeria advances 

26 j 

13 / 

(6) External debt— 



Foreign credits . 

3 : 1 , 

17 

Loans 

160 

83 

Grand total . 

191 

100 


^ From this table it will be seen that the ordinary receipt? from 
taxes. Government monopolies and enterprises were only 17 per 
cent^the remaining 83 per cent having been obtained from loans. 
.IJhe proportion of borrowings to taxation in the case of France is 
very much higher ^an in the aase oi Gr<^t Britain or America. 
The floating debt (including advances of the Bank of France and 
th» Bank of Algeria, jvhich may be regarded as in the naUire of 
floating debt) shows the large proportion of this debt relatively 
to the consolidated debt. Even if the advances of the Bank of 
France and the Bank of Algeria are not ^regarded as floating debt 
the proportion is high. • * • 

The llhble showing the growth of French^debt ilTuStratjs how 
the debt grew owing to the extravagance of the monarchy as well 
as to numerous wars. Even before ^he Revolution Louis XV. 
(1-716-74) increased the^ State debt in spite oFfhe assistance of 
such firStnciers as Turgot (appointed by the King Controller- 
General ^d Minister of Finance in 1774) and Necker fwho was 
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Director-General of Finance in 1788, and the author in 1781 of the 
well-known Compte rendu au roi). Cambon, the Finance Minister 
under the Revolution, consolidated the debt. .^1 the debt was 
inscribed in a grand livre of the public dftbt which was taken 
to be conclusive evidence of the claim. Until February 1796 
interest was paid in assignats at their face value. After this date 
interest was paid in assignats at the rate of 10 francs for each 
franc of interest due. Assignats were abolished i);i July 1796. 
Interest was thereafter paid one-fourth in cash and three-fourths in 
bills on the national domains. This was, as one writer has pointed 
out, practically the equivalent of payment to the extent of three- 
fourths in assignats.! 1797 it was proposed to pay one- 
third of the service of the debt, or 86 million francs, and to pay off 
the capital itself of the remaining two-thirds in national'domains. 
The third retained or the “ consolidated third ” was declared to 
be “ exempt from all stoppage, present or future ”. The other 
two-thirds was paid off at the rate of 20 times the annual interest 
in notes receivable for national domains. As the creditors were 
required to buy lands these two-thirds constituted a loss to the 
poor who could not afford to purchase lands. Under Nappleon 
(1804-18) the finances were set in order by two great men, 
Gaudin, who is the father of the modern system of French 
financial administration, and Mollien, Minister of the Treasury 
in 1806. A biographer describes Gaudin by saying that he 
“ recalled to life that spirit of bureaucracy which, while pains¬ 
taking and order-loving, as we freely admit, was over-exact to a 
fault, treating the people as if'they were children, incapable qf 
understanding and managing th»»r own interests, and especially 
of foreseeing what would serve those interests best In his 
MSnufires relalifs d la Evolution, d VEmpirp el d la Restauratien * 
Gaudin gives the secret which guided him : “ The spirit of order 
is the first desideratum in financial administration ; it applies 
to everything and embraces both men ahd things ”. The 
country had never an abler, a 'more resourceful and yet more 
prudent afid' uniformly efficient Minister of the TreaAiry than 
Mollien. BGch these financiers served Napoleon after “ the brow 
the Emperor broke through the thin mask of the consul ”, 
becaush, as Goethe said, “ under his orders men were sure of 

! Fiak, French Public Finance^ p. 194'(Bankers* Trust Co., New York, 1922^. 

• Paris, 1826. 
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accomplishing their ends As proof of this one need only 
compare the National Del^ in 1814 with that of Great Britain, 
and also the sujjsequent history of the French debt during the 
nineteenth century. " The smallness of the debt in 1814 on the 
fall of the Empire a§ compared with that of Great Britain shows 
to a great extent the very able administration of financiers like 
Gaudin and Mollien. During the revolution of August 1830 the 
indemnity levied on France, the payment to the army of occupa¬ 
tion, and the payment to compensate the old nobility increased 
the debt. Some of the debt was converted in this period as in 
1824 in 4:^ per cents and in 3 per cents. Five per cent Stock in the 
third decade of the nineteenth century was no longer the order 
of the day. The French debt increased during the Orleanist 
dynasty %,nd under the Second Empire. During the reign of 
Napoleon III. short wars, such as the Crimean War, the Italian 
War, and the Chinese War, took place, and in this period also 
large sums were spent on public works which necessitated large 
Borrowings. In 1852 the 5 per cent rentes were converted into 
4J per cents, and in 1862 the 4J per cents were reduced to 3 
per eeats. The first conversion resulted in a saving of interest, 
while the second added largely to the capital of the debt. The 
war of 1870—71 added 9 billion francs to the debt and increased 
the annual debt charge threefold. Nearly half of this increase 
in debt was due to the payment of an indemnity of 5 billionTrancs 
(or £200 millions) to Germany. Loans to the extent of 8496 
million francs were created between August 1870 and July 1872, 
^pd for this the amount receiv^ was 6803 million francs, and 
the azmual interest amousited tp 400#milljpn francs. Under the 
Third Republic the public debt of France was again increased, 
especially by Freycinqt, whose scheme for public works, including 
railways, was very ambitious. Railways, telegraphs and tele¬ 
phones, highways and waterways were constructed from direct 
loans or subventions from the State or by State guaxantees of 
company %sues. In 1883 the sjdnversion of 6 per cent reniesjnto 
4J per dhnts yielded an annual saving of 34 ifiiRion jErancs 
without any increase in capital. Further comJ^sions were 
carri^ out in 1,887, 1894, and 1902. , • 

In the pre-War yeM the debt had increafcpd to 34 'billion 
francs. ^The increase from 3-6 bullion francs at the close of the 
revolutio^ry period*to ^4 billion francs in 1913 may be ^timated 
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to be due to two-thirds from war and ^one-third on account of the 
construction of public works such as railroads, canals, docks, 
sanitary works, and the building of schools. , 

When the Great War began, the Frencbf'Govemment did not 
obtain the sinews of war from taxes. Betore the outbreak of 
hostilities French finance was abnormal. The Budget did not 
balance, and above all the system of taxation was much out of 
date. The income tax, which had been voted a few days before 
the outbreak of war,^ was not put into operation until 1916.* 
When the income tax. War profits tax,* and the military War tax * 
were introduced, they were weakly applied, and the receipts from 
taxation were insufficient for the War and post-War Budget. The 
laws of December 1916 and 1917 did indeed increase taxation, but 
not on a scale like that in Great Britain or the United S’tates.® 

It is interesting to sec how this war expenditure was 
met. A reference should be made to the table on p. 521, 
where the statistics of consolidated debts, floating debt, 
foreign credits, and bank advances are given. The War was 
mainly financed through the advances of the Banks of Issue, 
short- and long-term National Defence Bonds, and ■ftti'eign 
securities. Long-term National Defence Bonds were raised in 
February 1915, and were to have a currency of ten years, the rate 

of interest being 6 per cent. In 1917 a new type of Bond was 

«» 

^ Law of 15th July 1914. 

* Came into effect from Ist January 1916. This was supplemented by the 

law of 3ist July 1917. , 

^ Lew of let July 1916. *■ 

* Paid by those exempt from military service, and levied as an income te^ 

(law of 30th December 191f‘). ^ 

* The general income tax woa increased by the laws of 30th December 1916, 

Slst July 1917, and 29th June 1918; the War profits tax by the laws of ^Qth 
December 1916 and Slst July 1917. The inhcritarice tax was increasoa oy 
the law of 31st December 1917. Several assimilated taxes and the securities 
tax were increased by the law of 30in December 1916. Indirect taxes on 
alcohol, sugar, light alcoholic beverages, chicory and cf ffco, vinegar, matches 
and (Government monopolies) were increased in regard to matches by 

the l$kW8 of October 1917 and May 1919,'>'aud tobacco by laws of SOvh December 
1916 and January 1918 and May 1919. Postal, telegraph, and telej^hone rates 
were increased by the l^w of 30th December 1916. To the category of new 
taxcMS belong tl?e consumption taxes on colonial produce, mineral waters, patent 
s^edicines, and amusements (law of 30th December 191j6), the tax on commercial 
payments and luxuries (law of dlst December 1917 and 28th June 1918), and 
the special tax on ^bods shipped into and from the country under special 
licenses (decree of 15th June and law of 29th September 1917). in spite of 
these increases in existing taxes and the imposition of now taxss, the tax 
revenue has been quite insufficient. < ^ 
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issued, known as “Obligat^ns de la Defense Nationale”, which 
were to mature at the end of five years. They were in reality 
redeemable at tie end of tie first year. The Four Consolidating 
Loans of the National Defence were floated in 1915, 1916, 1917, 
and 1918. The first consolidated debt formed a part of the 
short-term debt in 1915. An unlimited loan was issued in the 
form of rentes perpStueltea, i.e. annuities redeemable at Govern¬ 
ment option by repayment of the capital sum.' The interest was 
5 per cent, and the issue price 88 francs. They were not to 
be redeemed before 31st January 1931. The nominal amount 
subscribed was 15 billion francs, and the amount realised 13 
billion francs, of which nearly half was paid in cash. In September 

1916 a similar loan was authorised at 87-5 francs. This loan also 
was irredeemable before 3l8t January 1931. The nominal 
capital subscribed was llj billion francs, and the amount realised 
10 billion francs, of which more than half was in cash. In October * 

1917 a third loan, not redeemable before 1st January 1943, was 
issued. The rate of interest was 4 per cent, and the issue price 
68-6 francs. As in the case of two previous loaus, there was no 
fixeS" dhte of maturity. The amount subscribed was nearly 16 
billion, and the amount realised 10 billion francs, more than half 
of which was in cash. The fourth and last Consolidated Loan 
during the War was issued at 4 per cent, and the issue price of 
this was 70-8 francs. The redemption was not to take place 

'before 1st January 1944. This loan was a great success, the 
nominal capital subscribed being JO J billion francs, and the amojjnt 
Realised being almost 22 billion francs. The payments in cash, 
however, were only one-third f7 billion francs), the payment in 
Treasury bills being 13 billion francs. This fourth loan was thus 
a Consolidating loan'to a greater extent than its predecessors. 
The combined result of the four great National Defence Loans was 
that 55 billion francs were obtained, representing a nominal 
subscribe^ capital of 72 billion francii and an annuhl "interest 
charge qj 3 billion francs. * ^ 

Notwithstanding these loans the position showed that there 
wasvthe necessity of curtailing the, floating deS^ which had 
increased fronathe outbreak of war. The subscriptions to the 
short - J^rm National JJefence Bonds (“ Bons de la I)6fense 
Nationals ”) amounted to nearly 30 billion francs. The issue of 
» Law M 16th Novomb^* 1915. ’ Law o£ 26th Ootoher 1917. 
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these bonds was authorised by a dec|«e of 13rii September 1914. 
The interest was payable in advance at 4 per cent for the three 
months’ issue, and at 6 per cent for tfte six paonths’ and one year 
issues. The ordinary Treasury bills which, carried a lower rate 
of interest were not subscribed for until 1918fwhen two ministerial 
decisions increased the interest on them to 3 per cent for those 
running from one to less than two months, 3-6 per cent for those 
running from two to less than three months, 4-6 per tent for those 
running from three months to less than one year, and 6 per cent 
for those running for one year. In 1919, owing to these provisions, 
the subscriptions to the ordinary Treasury bills increased to more 
than 600 million francs. 

Advances made by the Bank of France and the Bank of 
Algeria were 22,400 million francs in the case of the Bank of 
France, and 396 million francs in the case of the Bank of Algeria, 
or a total of 22,796 million francs between 1914 and April 1919. 
These advances were made at the rate of 1 per cent interest for 
the period of the duration of the War and one year following, and 
3 per cent including the amount required for gradual repayment 
thereafter. The first advance was made in accordance wifTa’law 
passed shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, which ratified a 
clause in the convention concluded with the Bank of France on 
11th November 1911, whereby the Bank of France bound itself 
to advance a sum of 2900 million francs to the Government in the 
event of a mobilisation. The amount of the advance was increased 
to 6 billions by a convention concluded on 21st December 1914 
and ratified by the law of 26th December 1914. This war^ 
increased to 9 billiont; in 1915 (law ol July. 1915), 12 and 16 
billions in 1917 (laws of 16th February and 4th October 1918), and 
21 billions in 1918 (law of 7th June), 24 and 27 billions in l5l9 
(laws of 6th March and 17th July). Similar conventions were 
concluded with the Bank of Algeria from 6tb September 1916, 
when the hdvance was increased from a maximum of 200 millions 
to 360 million and then to 400 millions (law of 8th October 1918). 
The Government of 'France, in addition to short-term and long¬ 
term National Defence Bends, Treasury bills, and loans in the 
fdrm of rentes perpituelles and bank advances, obtained foreign 
loans which constitute part of the consolidated debt- of the 
country and a small part of the floating debt. At the end of the 
first quarter of 1919 the Treasury bills dit counted by the British 
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Treasury amounted to 11,4§4 million francs, while those accepted 
by the Bank of England amounted to 1689 million francs. The 
United States lean pperarfons included the issue of ordinary 
Treasury bills, a Frapco-British loan made in 1916 at 6 per cent, 
the proportion of France being 1243 million francs, an advance 
of 10 million dollars made by a group of American banks at 7J 
per cent, which amounted to 618 million francs, a credit of 427 
million francs from loans of French cities (Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux), and lastly, advances made by the United States 
Government at 4 per cent, totalling 12,710 million francs at the 
beginning of 1919. These debts have been already referred 
to in the paragraph relating to British and the United States 
external .^ebts. 


4. Italy 


The debt of Italy on 30th April 1924 amounted to 93,656 
nlillion lire (internal debt) and 22,614 million lire (external debt). 
The debt was made up as follows ; * 


i. Internal debt — 

I. Long-term debt— 


Italy’s Public Debt 
(30/A April 1924) 


MUlion Lire. 


Pro-War debt .... 


12.506 

National Loans .... 


30,024 

3- or 6-year TreasuryiJiondB . 


3,628 • 

7-year Treasury Bonds 


4,000 

9-yoar ^reasuty Bon4s ♦ . ♦ . 


4,000 

Loan on account of compensation for 
damage to Venice 

W'ar 

350 

• 

Total . . 

• 

60,608 

* 

Floating debt— • ^ • 

Treasury ordinary Bonds 


0 

22,770 

Bank advances. State notes, etc. •. 

• • 

10,7^27 

Total . , . 


33,497 


J60 


Totol internal debt 


33.147 

93 , 66 /^ 
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r 

*ii. External debt (at par of exchange)-^ 

Great Britain (Treasury Bills il^nds) 
United States (open credits) . . 

(^ndB) . •' . 


MUlion Lire. 

14,026 

8,537 

61 


Total external debt 


22,614 


(Source : Gazzetta Ufficiale del regno d* Italia, eupplemenio alia, 19th 
May 1024 (Ministoro dello Finanzo), p. 10.) 

•• 

The public debt rose from 16,706 million lire on Ist August 
1914 to 70,599 million lire on 28th February 1919, 108,072 
million lire on 31st October 1920, 117,731 million lire on 30th June 
1923. It has fallen to 116,269 million lire on 30th April 1924. 

The national debt of Italy during the pre-War and t^ last few 
years is shown below in million lire : 



Year ended 30th June. 


1914. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 1 

>1 

Domestic — 

Funded .... 
Floating .... 
Foreign (at par) . 

14,840 

879 

34,100 

26,048 

19,200 

62,342 

22,121 

20,260 

64,973 

30,062 

20,968 

Total 

16,719 

79,348 

94,729 

105,993 


Most of the consolidated debt {grand lime) is at 6 per, cent. 
In' July 1906 the 6 per cent gross (4 per cent net) rentes were 
successfully converted into .J!j Stf^ok, to be reduced to 3J per cent 
after 6 years. The demands for reimbursement at par were 
negligible, and the market value of the Stocjc was hardly affected, 
while the saving to the Treasury was considerable. The annual 
interest charges are shown below : 


Intkrbs’'; on "Dbet 




Amount In 


• Amount in 

Yo^r. 


£ (at par) 
MlUions. 

Year. 

£ (at par) 
MlUiona. 

1871 


. 18 

1912-13 . 

. 21 

188.1 


. M 

1913-14 . 

^ . .22 

1891-92. 


. 26 

1921 

. 26 

1899-1900 


. 28 

1922 

- . 63 

ip06 , . 


. 23 

1923 

. . 60 
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The foreign debt, chiefly held jn the United Staples, is accumulating 
owing to the non-payment of interest. The Italian Government 
has repeatedly confirmed its bbligations. Public opinion in Italy 
has demanded that some arraifgements should be agreed to by 
the creditor allies, bearing in mind (1) Italy’s financial difficulties ; 
(2) the fact that money was lent when Italian currency was 
almost at par ; and (3) the large part of the loan served to pay for 
war materials and supplies at a rate allowing for large profits. 
These arguments would equally well apply to Great Britain’s 
debt with America, which has now been funded, but it seems 
that Italy will be allowed some time to permit of an improvement 
in her financial position. Italy is a classic instance of the evils 
brought al^gut by unbalanced Budgets when taxation should have 
taken the place of loans. 


6 . Japan 

^The War debt of Japan shows two characteristics. In the 
first place the loans are, as in the case of India, Canada, Argentina, 
and othgr coimtries, external as well as internal. Japan has 
benefited by having recourse to foreign countries for her supplies . 
of capital, which Japan itself was unable to provide. In the 
second place, Japan gained much experience from the Russo- 
Japanese War, and with steady application the Empire had almost 
If covered before the outbreak of war in 1914. Her debt during 
the War years is seen in the following table ; 

^ Japanese Pubiao Debt 


Financial Year 
enOM Slat 
March. 

- y. - 

Internal Ixiana. 
Amounts outstand¬ 
ing at the ISnd of 
the Financial Year. 
Yen (Million). 

Foreign Loans. 
Amounts outstand¬ 
ing at the Knd of 
the Financial Year 
Yen (MUllon). 

i» 

Total Yen 
(MUliun). 

Debt per 
Head in Yen. 

1914 

lOsf'6 

1529-4 

2584-1 

->49-2 

1915 

991-5 

• ,lJ14-8 

2506-3 

47-0 

1916 ^ 

1028-0 

1461-1 

2489-2 

, 46-0 ^ 

1917 

1097-4 

1370-2 

2467-7 

44-2 

1918 

1159-9 

1338-7 

2498-7 ■“ 

a 46-9 

19m 

1268-8 

1311-1 ' 

2679-9 

46-0 


4482-4 

1311-1 

2793-6 

49-3 

<*1921 

1819-6 

1424-3 

324«-p 

se-h 

1922 • 

2184-8 * 

1359-0 

3543-9 

61-2 

1923 • 

4 

2450-1 

• 

_ 

1358-6 

3808-7 

64-9 
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She has emerged af^r the World War with her financial position 
considerably strengthened, although in 1920-21 industrial unrest 
and economic depression afiected‘adver/jely <her internal pro¬ 
sperity. Japan’s national debt dates, it may be noted, from the 
beginning of the Meiji era, when it was decided to pay the feudal 
nobles and the Samurai lump sums in commutation or public 
Bonds from which they would derive an annual income. Bonds 
of the total face value of 191J million yen were issued. The 
Government also took over the debts of the fiefs, of which 21J 
million yen was paid in interest-bearing Bonds. Her other 
initial debts were due to the Satsuma revolt of 1877, public works, 
naval construction, and fiat currency. The Government of Japan 
has borrowed and repaid abroad a considerable amoi^t of debt. 
In 1899, for example, the Government had recourse to the 
London money market and raised a loan of £10 millions at 4 
per cent, £100 being issued at £90. Her domestic loans were 
placed on a uniform basis carrying 5 per cent interest for a period 
of 6 years without redemption and then to be redeemed within 
50 years. Owing to the war with Russia the indebtedness of 
Japan grew by 1700 million yen. I’his additional (Joligation 
Government resolved to discharge within a space of 30 years. In 
addition to this there was a proposal for the nationalisation of 
17 railways at a cost of 500 million yen, and this brought the 
State’s debts to 2770 million yen, of which the internal debt 
amounted to 1110 million yen and external debt 1166 million 
yen. The sum actually spent ,on war * and armaments rep'esents 
1367 million yen. The national debt has been well managed, 
and a small increase in 'recent yearS as compared with other 
countries is noticeable. The increase in Japan’s debt from 1900, 
as compared with other countries, will be' found in Table XXV. 

! App. 


* RuHSo-Japanese War. 
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THU REPAYMENT OP PUBLIC DEBT 

1. Repayment 

The burden of public debt may be lightened in four ways : 
(1) by repayment; (2) by conversion; (3) by repudiation, full 
or partial; and (4) by a levy on capital or a special debt re- 
defhption levy. Conversion means the converting of debt from 
one form to another (usually at a lower rate of interest), and is 
practised'in order to lighten the burden of interest charges for 
the taxpayer. At the present time, repayment, conversion, and 
partial repudiation or confiscation are being considered in some 
countries as a result of the large post-War debts. Repudiation, 
as we shall see, can never be considered. 

The proportion of expenditure on debt services to the ordinary 
expenditure has changed from 18-2 per cent in the pre-Waf 
year to 39 per cent in the case of Great Britain, in the United 
States (Federal reveivuos only) fro‘?n 3-2*per dent to 44-2 per cent, 

, in France from 13-5 per cent to 53-8 per cent, in Canada from 
10-9 ^er cent to 33-5 per cent, in Imlia from 12-2 per cent to 
15 per cent, and in Japan from 3fi-9 per cent to 18-4 per cent. 
These figures show in a striking manner the necessity for the 
repayment o| debt, or converting it^t the earliest possible moment, 
and also fc^ considering the advisability of a capital Ie«y. 'The 
best policy is ordinarily to budget for a surplus, wht^h sh^uld 
go to reduce the public debt, a policy that involves high taxation ^ 
and is therefore*frequently disliked by a grejt majority of 
taxpayers.. There are on record remarkable instances of the 
repayment mf debt. The case of* the United States may be 
quoted, whi€h, duyng tl/b quarter of a century after tlft Civil 
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War, paid off its debt so regularly Aat it fell from $3000 millions 
(£600,000,000) in 1865 to $1000 millions (£200,000,000) in 1890. 
In America, it is true, wealth is more vddel5^ diffused through 
the population than in any oiher coimtry of the world, and 
people are able to pay considerable sum* both in direct as well 
as indirect taxation. The repayment of debt has been the aim 
of all well-financed countries since the War. Great Britain, for 
example, between December 1919 and March 1924, reduced its 
debt by £660 millions, or practically the equivalent of the National 
Debt at the outbreak of the War. The redemption of debt 
has sooner or later to be accomplished, as Hamilton so clearly 
recognised in enunciating his twelve propositions referred to in 
a previous chapter. The Profes.sor of Political F :onomy in 
London University (Prof. Cannan), in his evidence before the 
Colwyn Committee on National Debt and Taxation, stated that 
a steady redemption of debt could be secured within so short 
a period as thirty-five years by the establishment of a sinking 
fund of £100_ millions per amium. He proposed that this should 
be achieved partly by the reduction of expenditure and_ partly 
by increased taxation. This plan, however, is very similar to 
the idea of a capital levy, although it approaches it by means 
of a heavy sinking fund. It would lead to an excessive strain 
on the taxpayer and would result in deflation. Another witness * 
before the Committee suggested that the amount of redemption 
shoifld have some relation to the amount of capital saved 
Annually after allowing for the normal increase of pojfulation 
and the replacement of capital. To redeem debt at a greater 
rate than this would, in tlie opinion of this witness, have meant 
cancellation and not repayment of debt. The advantages to a 
country which repays its debt systematically can scarc^y be 
exaggerated. The value of the securities reflects the credit of 
the country. Redemption of a debt by purchase at the market 
rate tends to bring up, as the history of British Cor sols “ shows, 
the stocV. to par. Partial repudiation occurs when Governments 
inflate cuj'r.ncy to a large extent, as in Germany in 1921. 

* Mr. A. M. Samuel, M.P. • . 

* The lowest quotation for Consols was 47f on 20th September 1767, and 
the highest was 114 in 1896. 
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2. (JONVEHSION 

The process of converting public debts from a higher to a 
lower rate of interest is followed by all financially sound countries, 
which are always on the alert to see (1) whether conversion is 
feasible, and (2) to ■nfcat extent the rate of interest may be 
reduced in order to effect a saving in debt charges. For this 
purpose the price movements of Government Stocks free from 
liability to redemption, the Stocks of foreign and colonial 
governments, large municipalities, etc., have to be studied. At 
the pi;psent time it is absolutely essential to take every possible 
step to reduce the annual debt burden in the form of interest 
to a minimum. 

The fift.t measure of conversion in the British debt belongs 
to Walpole, although carried out by Stanhope, his successor as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1717. In 1714 the legal rate 
of interest for private transactions, which had been fixed at 
6 ^r cent in the year of Restoration, was reduced to 6 per cent,* 
but the greater portion of the National Debt still carried interest 
at 6, per cent. Borrowing at lower rates was not considered 
possible, owing to the doubtful security of the throne on account 
of Jacobite tendencies, and the irregularity in the payment of 
debt. Walpole saw, however, that material advantages could 
be gained by conversion, and with the reduction of interest 
Trom 6 to 6 per cent, a ri.se in the price of Stocks took place. 
The savings thus effected amounted to £329,000. A similar 
opportfhnity of effecting a conversion was considered in 173’?, 
bul; was not supported by Walpole, who did not wish to alienate 
his capitalist supporters. Previous t(T this* much of the 5 per 
cent jlebt had been reduced to 4 per cent through the assistance 
of the Bank of England and the South Sea Company. Some 
amounts had been borrowed ev«n at 3 per cent. In 1749,^ 
when Pelham became Chancellor of the Exchequer, th^ holders 
of 4 per cent securities amotmtiijg to nearly £58 millions were 
given the ^ifition of interest at 4 per cent for ^one year# foUov^ed 
by 3J per cent for seven years (during which no redtia^ion \i^uld 
take place), with a further reduction to 3 per cent after this^ 
period. Holder8*of Stock were givefl three moq^^hs to make up 
their miudB. At the end of this period more than two-thirds 

* Act l^^Anne Stat. 2, c^l6. 


* Act 23 Geo. II. o. 1. 
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of the 4 per cents were ctfaiverted, i.e. £39 millions. An additional 
three months were granted to holSers of non-converted 4 per 
cents,^ which brought in an adc^tional £1^4 millions. The 
remaining £34 millions were re<Jeemed a^ par by a new loan. 
This conversion of 1749'yielded an immediSte saving of £272,000, 
increasing to £644,000 in seven years. In 1818 Mr. Vansittart 
converted £27 millions of Stock from 3 into 34 per cent in order 
to obtain from the holders an advance of £3 millions without 
adding to the capital of the debt. This form of conversion is 
exceedingly rare. In 1822 he converted Stock offering £106, 
bearing interest at 4 per cent, in exchange for £100 of 5 p«r cent 
itock. Holders of nearly £150 millions accepted, leaving less' 
ban £3 millions of the Stock to be paid off, and the ahnual 
laving was £1,197,000. The new 4 per cent Stocl^^was made 
rredeemable for seven years.^ There were other 4 per cent 
Stocks amounting to £76 millions, which were not secured against 
redemption, and in 1824 ® a convenient opportunity was found 
to offer the holders of Stock in exchange 34 per cent Stock 
irredeemable for five years. The offer was accepted as regards 
£70 millions and the remaining £6 millions was paid o:£, the 
annual saving being £381,000. In 1830 the guarantee given to 
the 4 per cent Stock of 1822 had expired, and the Stock stood 
at 1024. Mr. Goulburn decided to offer in exchange for each 
£100* of Stock either £100 at 34 per cent Stock irredeemable for 
ten years, or £70 of a 6 per cent Stock irredeemable for forty- 
two years, both these options being approximately of the same 
value.* Over £150 millions “of Stock was converted alrnost 
entirely into 34 per cqnt Sfock. .The balance of less than 
£3 millions was paid off and an annual saving of £764,000 was 
efiected. In 1844 Mr. Goulburn again converted £249 mi'lions 
of Stock. At this period the funded debt consisted almost 
entirely of 3 and 34 per centh, with a small "amount of 6 per 
cent Stock created in connection with the“conversion of 1830. 
The holders of the 3 per cento were offered in exchange a new 
Stock bearing interest at 34 per cent for ten yearsf and 3 per 

^ Act 23 Geo. II. c. 22. ^ Under the latter Act throe months more were 
' allowed to the stockholders who did not convert under the previous Act, but 
the tevms were sonvewhat different. The period of 3 per cent interest t. ai in 
their case to last xor five and not seven years. * 

• Act 3 Geo. IV. c. 9. • Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 24. 

* Act 2 Geo, IV. c. 13. 
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cent for the following twenty years.^ Only £103,000 had to be 
paid off at par; The anndal saving in interest was £622,000 
for ten years, and double ^hat amount for subsequent years. 
In 1863 Mr. Gladstont.' attempijed to extinguish a small group of 
3 per cents amounting to £9J millions, 'which were outside the 
main 3 per cents.® The option of exchanging £100 Stock for 
either £82-10 of 3| per cent Stock guaranteed for forty years, 
or £110 at 2J per cent Stock guaranteed for the same period, or 
for Exchequer Bonds at par, did not prove successful. Only 
£1J millions were converted, and the remaining £8 millions had 
to be^paid off at par, with some loss of capital, as the current 
market price of the 3 per cents was less than par. This failure 
was due to the disturbing effects of approaching war in the 
Crimea, ^'his conversion forms the nucleus of the 2J per cent 
Stocks of subsequent years. In 1884 Mr. Childers made an 
unsuccessful attempt to convert 3 per cents amounting to £600 
millions into 2f and 2J per cents, both irredeemable for twenty- 
onje years.® Only £22 millions were thus converted, and even 
of this one-half was held by Government authorities. Goschen, 
in .1888, seized the golden opportunity for a great scheme of 
conversion as evidenced by the prevailing market conditions. 
He offered to holders of 3 per cent Stocks, which amounted to 
£5.58 millions, an exchange at par into a new Stock bearing 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent for the first year, 2£ pe* cent 
for the next fourteen years, and 2J per cent for twenty years 
thereafter, i.e. until 1923, when the Stock was to be redeemable 
at the option of Government. Holders of the new 3 per cents 
had to accept this convqfsion gr accept being paid off at par, 
as they were not dhtitled to notice. It was made optional to 
hol^Jers of the other Stocks, and a bonus of 68. per cenj was 
offered to them to forgo their right of notice.* The conversion 
of the Consols and the reduction to 3 per cent were facilitated 
by a commission ^aid to stockbrokers, bankers, aggnts, and* 
solicitors. The brokerage, “ however, w^as small in compa^son 
wdth the Stocks presented, namely £234,000, representing gtocks 
to the amount of over £312,000,000. The term^^‘^f Goschen’s 
redeiAl>fioii scheme were accepted all holders of the nejr 
3 per cent and*by the great majority of the holders of Sonsols 
• • • 

^ Act^ 7 & 8 Viet. cc. 4 and 5. * * Act 16 Viet. c. 23, 

* Act ^7 & 48 Viet.* c.^3. * Act 61 Viet, o .2. 
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and reduced 3 per cents,”*116 amount left outstanding being bply 
£42 millions. An Act was •passed {Jroviding for the redemption 
or conversion of the outstanding {Itook at the expiry of the 
statutory notice. All the funds ,required ‘for further operations 
were raised by Treasury *bill8 and Bxchang^Bonds, by temporary 
advances, and by the creation of an additional half-million of the 
new Stock. In the end it was necessary only to pay off £19 
millions. The final result of the whole conversion was an 
annual saving in interest of £1,412,000, which increased to twice 
that amount after fourteen years. In 1921 a per cent 
Conversion Loan was issued, when only £148 millions, or 23 per 
cent out of a total of £632 millions eligible for conversion, were 
converted at a price equivalent to 61J for the Conversion Loan. 
A subsequent offer to convert into 3| per cent Conve^ion Loan 
became more popular and brought up the sum to £683,600,000. 
The latter conversion was effected at the price of 73J. In April 
1924 holders of 5 per cent War Loan were invited to exchange 
their Stock up to an amount of £200 millions into a per cent 
Loan, redeemfl,ble in 1940-44. At the rate of £100 War Stock 
for £103 of Conversion Loan, £160 millions were converted. . 

As-already noted, conversion is followed in other countries, 
notably the United States, for example in 1871, 1873, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1881, and 1882. In Prance debt conversions have been 
numerous, and to a considerable extent especially in 1878, 1883, 
Mid in subsequent years. In 1880 the 5 per cent in India was 
converted into 4 per cent Stock. In 1887,4 per cent was converted 
into 3^ per cent Stock. In l895 Sir James Westland when 
Finance Minister converted Injian debt, with the result tliat 
there was an annual saving of nearly Rs.fiO lakhs to the revenues 
of the State, and such instances could be multiplied. 

General Principles op Convjrrsion 

From what has been said in the previous paragraphs it will 
be seen thht' the financier‘has to keep in close touch'with the 
money marSer with a view to lightening the annual burden of 
War debt. It is extraordinary how busy finaqce departfnents 
miss oh occasions the psychological moment for making oonirar- 
sions. The British Treasury is in close touch with the Governor 
of the Bank of England and the City. Similarly tKe United 
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States authorities at Washington are hi close touch with Wall 
Street, as New York is only & few hours distant from Washington. 
In other countries this is not^so easy a matter. Simla, for example, 
is over 1000 miles dhftant from the financial centres of Bombay 
and Calcutta, and it is not posSble for a* finance minister to visit 
these centres every ifew weeks, and other means of conveying 
information have to be found. Nevertheless every effort has 
to be made to keep in close intimacy with the financial brain or 
nerve centre of the country. The British National Debt was 
in 1924 eleven times the pre-War figure. The interest upon the 
debt required £310 millions per annum, the sterling equivalent 
of last year’s revenue for a rich country like France. This figure, 
too, is nearly half of the revenue of Great Britain from taxation, 
and if t^i.debt could be reduced to a 3 per cent basis there 
would be a saiing of something like £100 millions, or sufficient to 
reduce the income tax by more than two shillings in the pound. 
The lowering of taxation, therefore, depends in Great Britain and 
other coimtries in future years upon the reduction of interest 
charges by conversion in no small degree. The ^conversion in 
the epring of 1924 of £150 millions of 6 per cent War Loan, which 
.night be paid off at any time after five years, into 4J per cent 
iStock repayable in not less than sixteen years, showed how close 
the British Treasmy was in touch with the money market. The ^ 
^ holders were waiting to surrender at a favourable opportunity a 
short-term Stock yielding 5 per cent for a moderately long Stock 
on terms giving a yield of £4 : 14 : 8. 

In considering whether convSrsions should or should not fie 
made, the probable course of interest rates, taxation, and prices 
has to be kept in View. For large liolders, such as insurance 
comf>anie8, banks, and^the professional investor, it is necessary to 
take into account the probable tendency of interest rates in the 
long run as well' as in the near future. The rate of interest is 
dependent on the %upply of and demand for capita^ If the'" 
demand fdt capital decreases k)i the sflpply increases, interest 
rates wouW fall. From the end of 1922 theye has bo«n a ^ght 
tendency of interest rates in London even on foreigiripans to fall, 
and if'interest rates fall in future j^ears the British Conversioji 
Lc^^m of 1924 will certainly prove to be a be^tei^investmeDt than 
that of thfi 6 per cent War Loan redeemable in not more than five 
years. T.^ history of tijp 25 years after the close of the Napoleonic 
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Wars may be repeated, v»hen the interest basis of the Natiofial 
Debt was reduced, it will be remembered, from 6 to pei?cent. 
If it is Ukely that a reductidn in taxation will take place, say in 
income tax, and if the value of the pound'sterling will increase 
rather than decrease, th^n it will be to the Interest of the holder 
of Stock to convert. With an increase iri production prices of 
commodities will tend to fall and taxation may decline. 

The capital of the debt in making conversions should not be 
increased unless for good reasons. Between 1776 and 1786, 
troublous times for British finance, for £92 millions borrowed no 
less than £115 millions were to be repaid. In 1797 an internal 
loan of £1,620,000 was contracted by the British Government, and 
for every £100 subscribed at 3 per cent, £219 stock was allotted. 
Many of France’s loans in the nineteenth century v^re issued 
from 52J to 84 per cent, one loan in 1848 being as low as 45 per 
cent. The rate of interest was usually 6 per cent. Similai; 
extravagance was not altogether unknown in the critical days of 
the Great War. 

There are pther maxims not to be forgotten. The conversion 
should be as simple as possible. The conversion sc,hem<» of 
Goschen is a good example. A reduction, for example, in the 
rate of interest if accompanied by a guarantee against a further 
‘"conversion for a period will ensure, ceteris paribus, a successful 
convession. It is also advantageous to consolidate a variety of 
loans at varying rates of interest into a single debt of uniform 
interest. Greater uniformity was introduced into the British 
public debt system in 1761, when several classes of debt were 
consolidated into one loan bearing a uni,form interest of 3 per cent, 
an operation which gave rise to the term “ coiIboIs ”. The anxiety 
which is relieved by the conversion of floating debt into funded 
debt and the dangers of an excessive floating debt have already 
been discussed. It is also worth while for Governments to pay a 
small commission when conversions are launched to bankers, 
stockholders, and solicitors, whioee clients play so important a 
part ip all'th-ese transactiohs. 

3. Repodiatioit— Complete ANb Partial 

1 «cr- 

^ Complete repudiation is rarely, if ever, practised. The Soviet 
Government of Russia has repudiated aU internal apd external 
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ojbligations of the State. In Septemtfer 1917, the year of the 
Revofution’, the total indebiedness of Russia was 32,300 million 
roubles. On Slsf March 1921 the indebtedness to Great Britain 
was, excluding interest since 3^st December 1918, £661 millions. 
If states were to repudiate future loans *could not be floated, and 
it is always probabfe that defaulting states will be attacked 
indirectly or directly for not paying their just dues. Considerable 
economic injury has been inflicted on Russia since 1917 on this 
account. Even France and Italy, which do not pay interest on their 
external debt,i do not repudiate. “ France will not repudiate ”, 
said« high financier of France with regard to her external debt. 

“ Only we won’t pay for the present.” The quick French mind 
sees all the attendant evils of repudiation. The complete repudia¬ 
tion of a^ilinternal debt never arises unless the interest charges are 
unreasonably high or grave revolution has taken place. Repudia- 
•tion of external debt does not take place except as a result of war 
or, as sometimes happens, on account of the desire of the inhabit¬ 
ants to wait till one country pays in order that another country 
may be paid. It may even arise from an imagined independence 
of -outside assistance after the country in question has for long 
been dependent on foreign capital. Partial repudiation'is seen 
in the case of Germany and Russia, where excessive inflation b^ 
the use of the printing press has lightened the burden of the debt 
, from the State’s point of view, and indeed has involved repudia¬ 
tion of debts. Such partial repudiation affects internal creditors 
{e.g. those on fixed money incomes and wage-earners whose 
eammgs rise more slowly than prices), and also external creditors, 
as the history of the last«few y'jars hg.s on^y too clearly shown. 

The Capital Lew 

The growth-in public debts hnd the resulting large demands 
in the form of intferest charges have made the question of the 
repaymeift of war debts an» urgent one. The problem^is to 
examine •whether the injurious economic .results 8 f r^urring 
annual taxation are less than the effects of a caJIRal levy. The, 
feasibility of a^pital levy will not be^denied even by its strongest 
ji^ponents. The Professor of Political E<^n*my at CafUbridge 
(Professftr Pigou) and others have put forward the case why 4 
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capital levy should be undertaken, in Great Britain in preference 
to paying off debt over an extended ^riod. The British Labour 
Party in November 1923 issued their programing, in which it was 
. stated that “ Labour condemns the failure o'f Government to take 
steps to reduce the dead^weight War debt. No efiective reform 
of the national finances can be attempted until the steady drain 
of a million poimds a day in interest is stopped. Treasury 
experts, in evidence before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons,1 expressed their view that a tax on War fortunes could 
be levied, and have, therefore, admitted both the principle and 
its practicability.” The Chancellor of the British Exchequer 
appointed in 1924 a strong Committee to examine this subject, 
which really resolves itself into two main questions : (1) a 
question of principle, and (2) a question of techni’^e. The 
Committee, of which Lord Colwyn was appointed Chairman— 
Lord Colwyn won his spurs as Chairman of the Royal Commission 
of Income Tax, 1920—was asked “ to consider and report on the 
National Debt and the incidence of existing taxation, with speciel 
reference to their effects on trade, industry, employment, and 
national credit ”. 

The" case for and against a capital levy has been ably set out 
,Jby many writers.* The proposal of the British Labour Party 
was to have a special levy on accumulated wealth, the limit of 
exemption being £5000. Beyond this exemption progressive 
taxation would take place. Capital rather than income would 
be taxed, and the payment was to be made quickly, but exemp¬ 
tions were to be granted in a small number of cases. The rate of 
taxation is seen in the folloxving tables : 

* Cf. Report from the Select Committee on Increase of War Wealth together 
with tho Proceedings of the Committee Minutes of Evidence and Appendices \l02 
of 1920). 

• The case for a War debt rodemiption levy is aet ov.t in the following 

b^oks : Labour and the War a Statement of Policu for the Redemption of 

War Debt by * Levy on Accumulated Wealth (London, 33 Eccleaton Square, S.W.l, 
X^abour Party) ; Pigou, A Cd)^ital Lev;* end'a Levy on War Wetdth (Oxford 
University 1920), cf. Part chap. xi. Economics of Welfare (^acmillan); 

Dalton, (The Capital Levy explained (The Labour Publishing Co., London, 1923); 
Pethick Lawrefi^, A Levy on Capital (London, Allen & Unwin). The case 
c^gainst a War debt redemption levy is set out in the following books : Penne> 
fainer. The Capital Levy exposed (London, Hutchinson & Co.); Harold Cox, 
The Capxial Levy, its real purpose (The National Unionist Association, 
minster), cf. Report and Evidence of the Select Committee on lncrease*vf the War 
Wealth (102 of 1920) ; Economic Journal, March 1919; September 1920, 
Professor Corrado Gini on the Italian Law. *■ ‘‘ 
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Scale of Levy. 

-j- 

I*evy Per Cent. 

First £5,000 

► 

£0- 5,000 

0 

Next £1,000*. 

'£6,000- ^,000 

5 

„ £2,000 , 

£6,000- 8,000 

10 

„ £2.000 . 

£8,000- 10,000 

15 

„ £6.000 . 

£10,000- 16,000 

20 

.. £5,000 . 

£16,000- 20,000 

26 

„ , £10,000 . 

£20.000- 30,000 

30 

„ £20,000 . 

£30,000- 60,000 

36 

.. £60,000 . 

£50,000- 1(X),000 

40 

„ £100,000 . 

£100,000- 200,1KH) 

46 

„ £300,000 . 

£200,000- 600,000 

50 

£500,000 . 

£500,000-1,OOO.iKKl 

55 

Remainder 

Above 1,0<K>,000 

<)0 

* 




This scale would work out 

as follows 




A man worth not more 
pay nothing. 

than £5000 

would 

Per Cent of hJs 
Total Fortnnt*. 

♦ A man worth £6,000 would pay . 


. £50 or 1-2 

„ 

£8,000 

,, 


. ,£250 „ 

3-2 

•• 

£10,000 

,, 


. £550 

6-5 


£15,000 



£1,550 „ 

10-3 


£20,000 

»» 


£2,800 „ 

*14 0 


£30,000 

,, 


£5,800 „ 

19 3 

,, 

£50,000 



£12,800 „ 

26-6 

,, 

£100,000 



£32,800 „ 

:t2-8 

,, 

£200,000 



£77,800 „ 

38-9 

,, 

£600,000 

,, 


£227,800 

45 6 

,, 

£1,000,000 



£.502,800 „ 

60-3 

,, 

£2,000,000 



£1,102,800 

65-1 

,, 

£3,000,00<:^ 



£1.702,800 „ 

66-7 


£10,000,000 

^ # 

• 

£5,902,800 „ 

69-0 


iDn the analogy ef estate duties a law would be passed by 
which, as one writer phrases itj “ every man and woman of a 
suitable degree of ^ealth would be deemed to die and to come to 
life again,giext morning as, the fortunate heir to his her own 
property ^n payment of an appA>pri%te ransom ”, Relief will be 
afforded, it is argued, to trade and industry ton sequ ent upon the 
remission of taxation made possible Jby the extinction of debt ■ 
and the cessatipn of debt interest, o This reduction of taxationAn 
futirqe vjpuld reduce the bad effects of taSatihn on production, 
and would make it possible for. money to be devoted to social 
services, Aich as eduction, to an increased extent. . A State 
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levies death duties and ^ves proteo^on to the accumidation of 
wealth. For the" same reason it has the right to take a part of 
the capital. It is also argued that it<8 most unfair that millions 
• of men who fought in the War, perhaps ^e most enterprising 
part of the community, must labour to prov,ide interest on money 
which others were able to lend in large amounts while they were 
fighting. “If it was right that young men should give their 
lives, it was right that rich men should give their wealth in 
taxation, instead of being invited to make a profitable invest¬ 
ment.” ‘ Another argument put forward is that if, as is not 
unlikely, a general fall in prices takes place, the burden of^ebt 
will increase, and the holders of Government securities will gain 
sf^ll more at the expense of the taxpaying community There¬ 
fore it is held a levy is expedient. The effect on the moffiy market 
of a capital levy is said to be exaggerated by bankers and similar 
opponents of the measure, since the payment is spread over a 
period and the Treasury pays the money out as fast as it gets it in. 
This last argument e.specially will require careful examination.* 

With a capital levy as a means of effecting the better dis¬ 
tribution of wealth we are not concerned. The proposal niust 
be exaftiined from the financial standpoint. Is it an efficient 
..^eans, as compared with annual taxation, to reduce public debt ? 
The proposal is not a new one, for in 1716 Hutcheson proposed 
in the House of Commons that 10 per cent on all property, includ¬ 
ing the debt itself, should bo levied in order to repay debt.® 
Hume® and McCulloch,* in commenting on this, held that the,poor 
would not pay, that it would be unfair, and that evasion would 
be easy. The proposel to ■-epaydebt 'In thi,s manner seems fx) 
occur after every great war or calamity. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to examine (1) the operation of capital levies in other 
countries, and (2) to review the available statistical data regarding 
this difficxilt question, with special reference to Great Britain. 

A levy for economic ilia has been tried in several ^countries, 
notably in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, Italy, Germany^,. Austria, 
Hungary, and Greece. It was also proposed towards the end of 

^ hcAour and the War Debt, p. 5 (The Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Square, 
Lolidon. S.W.1), • ^ 

• A iSpeech made itt thtfHouet of Commona, 24ih April 1716^ by A. H. (1710 } 
2nd edition, 1722). 

• Eaaay on Pvd>lic Debt. * 

• Taxation and the Funding Syatem, p. 464 (Loiidon, 1845). 
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1923 in Switzerland. Witl| the excej/tion of Switzerland, the 
levy was tried as a desperate remedy. ’ 

In Poland, by a law ot>16th December 1921 and by a new 
scheme introduced in^, August 1^23, a capital levy has been twice 
imposed. Wealth in foland, as is well known, is more unequally 
distributed than in perhaps any other country of the world. 
There are family estates, it is said, equal to English counties, 
whose owners, buy racehorses in England in spite of the adverse 
exchange, and, as has more than once been pointed out, the 
annual income of this class is probably equal to the total wealth 
of thibusands of their poor compatriots. The result of the Polish 
levy is that it has produced far less per head of population than 
the Bril^h income tax and super tax, £1 : 8s. for the Polish 
capitai^lev^ against £8 : 10s., the revenue from property incomes 
and supef tax in Great Britain. The levy in 1922 brought (in 
Polish currency) seventy milliard marks. The gain to the State 
was wiped out by the subsequent depreciation of the currency.* 
able Finance Minister was the means of introducing the levy 
into Czechoslovakia in 1920. The levy was divided into two 
pafts ; fipthe capital tax on the total value of the property as 
on l.st March of the previous year (1919), and (3) the inctement 
tax levied *on the increase between Ist January 1914 and Is^ 
March 1919. The levy was made payable within three years, 
and it was increasingly difficult to collect the tax as time went on. 
The rate varied from 1-2 per cent to 13 per cent, and property 
belovg 3000 gold francs or £120 ^as e.xempt. The tax has begn 
in, effect a tax on property, payable chiefly from income, and 
may be taken to bf a kind of «uper,tax jather than a levy on 
capital. The President of Czechoslovakia remarked that “ I am 
not%atisfied with the* result. The money seemed to disappear.” 
The levy brought into the Treasny^ the equivalent of £20 millions, 
of which only a small portion was from capital. In Italy th^ 
capital le'^ of 192?), whiclj was modified in 1922; is "a tax on 
property distributed over twdnUy years, and has given rise to 
consideralJle difficulties in regard to the valuat ion ot property. 
The valuation was fixed in 1919-20 at a time wEen values were < 
fluctuating greatly. ' In Germany,, Krzberger attempted (1) •a 
leV^ on capital, and (2) a non-recurring wa*»le^ on increases in 

* The Govomijient propose t<5 substitute fop the levy another tax, 

and for this* spirits monojAIy will shortly be introduced. (Sept. ^924.) 
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property vi^nes, but its defects ijere nullified by the rapid 
depreciation of the mark. Austria’s attempts have been some¬ 
what similar. “ No salvation ”, say# an a^thqpty, “ came from 
• this panic measure, and when tl|e League^of Nations took over 
the administration of the country it woul^ have nothing to do 
with it.” In Hungary there was much evasion. “ The cautious 
capitalist ”, according to an official report of March 1923, 

“ promptly did his best to secure himself against further risk byre- 
moving his mobile capital out of harm’s way.” In Greece in 1923 
a capital levy was introduced, the percentage being fixed on each 
stage of a man’s wealth. All national loans and remittances*from 
emigrants, as in Italy, were exempt. The date of the valuation of 
property was, as in Czechoslovakia, prior to the passing 9 *^ the Act. 

The case of Switzerland in 1923 is similar to thSc of Great 
Britain. There was as in Great Britain stringency, unemploy¬ 
ment, and a heavy debt. In both countries, however, there was 
no hopeless condition of the public finances. The purpose of the 
levy, which was introduced by the Socialist Party, was to provide 
funds for social reforms. Under the Swiss Constitution any 
60,000 citizens may initiate legislation. Both chambers of the 
legislature rejected the proposal by overwhelming majorities, and 
^ the State referendum resulted in 730,584 votes against fhe proposal 
and only 109,434 in its favour, and over 86 , perj^cent of the voters 
on the list went to the poll. All the cantons and all towns with ^ 
a Labour majority disapproved of the result, which was objected 
tq by a majority of 7 to 1. The .minimum wealth to be taxed was 
to be the equivaleht of £3200, at a rate varying from 8 to 60 per 
cent. In one week it is said the withdrawal of bank deposits 
amounted to one million francs. Bonds and shares were sold to 
foreigners, who were exempt, and reinvested in foreign securities. 
The State funds fell on an average by 2 per cent in one week, 
.and other securities lost 1 per cent of their value. The result 
of the referendum restored confidence in Switzerland both at 
home and abroad. 

The present British debt of £7766 millions is indeed a large 
sum, and to repay £3000 millions of debt is not an easy matter. 
It>is interesting to note that the National Debt of Great Britain at 
the close of the Frccich War (1817) waa £850 millions. and*lne 
national income was estimated at £400 millions. The ratio of 
debt to .income was therefore 2^ timeo tUe incomt.. At the 
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close of the Great War (1918) the National Debt’ was £7829 
miUions, while the na^iona^ income was £3900 millions. The 
debt, therefore, was in the jyoportion of 2 to 1, or slightly lower 
than in the war which ended ^ hundred years earlier. If the 
proportion of debt to National wealth be tftken it will be found that 
the percentage of debt* to wealth was 32 in 1817, and 34 in 1919.* 

It is necessary to think in proportions instead of in mere amounts, 
and, all thirds considered, the proportions are not very much 
different from those one hundred years ago. 

The levy of £3000 millions that has been proposed would 
prodwce a saving annually of £142 millions. From this amount, 
however, must be deducted about £90 millions on account of 
losses frcjm existing taxes which that amount of capital and the 
income m.«a it would produce. Income tax would be less by 
approximately £30 millions, super ta.x by £30 millions or more, and 
death duties from £25 to £30 millions. Thus there would be a 
loss of from £85 to £90 millions per annum, which would have to 
b^ deducted from the figure of £142 millions. Great Britain 
would have approximately from £62 to £57 millions per annum 
from thejavy. Sir Josiah Stamp’s estimates in 1923 agree with 
these on the whole. His estimate is from £42 to £60 millions per 
annum, and*f 70 millions per annum is the e.stimate of Mr. Dalton,^ 
who favours the levy.® We may safely take it that the saving 
would be in the neighbourhood of £50 millions. BefoA the 
‘committee on the Increase of War Wealth, Sir Richard Hopkins 
of the Board of Inland Revenue said that three-tenths of tl^e 
War wealth levy of each £1000 millions would be paid in War 
stocks, three-tenths in caf^h and pther^secuyties, and four-tenths 
by instalments mainly in cash.® The Board, it is interesting to 
notef estimated the aggregate of the individual increase of wealth 
for the whole population of the United Kingdom to bo £4180 
millions, and that, if the increasd in the hands of those person^ 
whose post-War wealth did not exceed £5000 be excluded there 
remains aif aggregate of £2&40 millions'in the hands of oaariy 

• . • , * * . 

• Cf. Fisk, Englith Public Finance, p. .37 (New York), DHBkejs’ Trust Co.. 

1920. . * 

* The Capital explained, p. SO (IxT(^dqp, The Labour Publishing CcHl 

mVip * * 

» put forward bysSir Richard Hopkins, Bcjard ftf Inland Revenue. 

See the Sele^ Committee on Increase of tffeaUh (War), No. 102 of 1020. The 
five Memoranga of the Bourc^of Inland Revenue are of much value. ^ 
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340,000'people. In disc&saing a capital levy in Great Britain the 
crippling of direct taxation in the futfire has to be fully considered, 
because 97 per cent of the whole i^ paid by 3 per cent of the 
population. It has also been urged that to institute a capital 
levy to pay off debt at 5'per cent when the returns in ind\istry are 
from 8 to 12 per cent is hardly worth the candle. A saving of 
50 millions per annum on £3000 millions is only a saving of 1-7 
per cent. 

The root objection to a capital levy is its effect on capital and 
credit. As Montchr6ticn ' pointed out over three hundred years 
ago, “ credit is the soul of all commerce ”. The British prime 
Minister, Mr. Bamsay MacDonald, is reported to have said that 
“ if three thousand millions were taken by the S^pte from 
accumulated wealth and used by the State to pay c,t its debt, 
that money would go back into the pockets of the people who 
now hold the debt. The moment their script is redeemed by 
cheque, or by pounds, shillings, and pence, the money which finds 
its way into the pockets of the State’s creditors is immediately 
reinvested tlitough the banks into industry.” He is also reported 
to have said that a new investment goes into industry at? 20 
shillings in the £ and not 17 shillings as a result of the capital levy. 
With all duo deference to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald io cannot be 
**8aid that he has strengthened his position by this half-told tale, 
although his lucid presentment of the case for change acts as a 
timely reminder of the need for refurnishing as far as possible our 
financial armoury. He does not seem to see that there is any 
difference between the creation of credit and the transfer of credit. 
Moreover, £3000 millions ^^of Cjj,sh dev. not exist. Traders use 
War debt to finance their business, and if the War Loan were 
handpd over to Government they would be deprived of cthis. 
Thus a capital levy would involve a violent deflation of credit, 
and in the long run a scaling down of wages and prices. Govem- 
*^ent securities held by banks in the form di Treasury Bills, etc. 
wouy. not be available for industry for the simple reason that 
they ,woulu cease tq exist. Bank deposits would be reduced, and 
, it would be Tiecessary for the banks to curtail their loans. The 
ipsult of this severe deflation of credit is an eqtyilly rapid fall in 
prices, with loss *o industry and dislocation and probably uwesi.- 

' TraiU de Viconomique politique. (1615), “ Le credit est r^me de tout 
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ployment. The trade of a country is cffrried on with the capital 
in the hands of citizens, and the destruction of this capital, if paid 
in War debt, wou^ certainljr lead to a decrease of credit.in the 
hands of the mercantile community. If the levy is paid in other 
securities these would probably be kept for sale by Government, 
in which case they would depress the prices of all securities, or 
their dividends and interest would be devoted to the payment of 
interest on War debt. 

It appears to be far better to repay debt every year out of a 
surplus which must bo made from income and not from capital. 
The interest on the internal debt i.s not a dead loss to the 
community, as most of it is spent or invested in the country, 
and this.^ends to provide wages and le.s.sen unemployment. 
The effect "bf a capital levy on London, which is still the 
money market of the world where large balances are held and 
utilised, would be great. Once commercial morality is broken 
by confiscation, money wojild not flow into the reservoir of 
capital from abroad, and commerce and industry would then bo 
permanently or at least for a long period affected detrimentally.' 
Thdte arwTTther reasons in addition to these why a capital levy 
should not be introduced. One of these is that thrift is penalised. 
Those who h\ve not saved go free, and what is required most of all^ 
at the present time is more and more thrift, as this is essential 
.to prosperity. The shadow of uncertain levies discoilrages 
the accumulation of capital, and industrial expansion is hindered. 
If the^e are two brothers with f ^p,000 each, and one invests thp 
amount in securities producing £500 per annum* and the other, a 
bachelor, buys an ajmuity of £K)00 yer aynum, the man with 
£500 per annum pays a capital levy and not the other. The 
formSr may have pledged his securities to the banks as margin 
for securing trading operations, and although to some extent 
these securities whuld be replaced in the shape of bank credits, this^ 
would not be so if hfational ,Debt were tendered in payment of 
levy and cancelled. It is sometJntes pointed out that the coat of 
collection would be high, and it is doubtful whe ther * Assessment 
would be possible except by computiyg from tEe income tax 
returns. On thc^oth<tr hand, the Cqmjnittee on the Increase oi 
“Wealth were of opiqion in regard to a4eyy pn War ii^ealth 
that althoqgh the administration o,^ a tax of this character would 
involve maify difficultlessyet these were not insurmountaj^le, and 
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in the case of Oieat Britain it was proposed to cany out such a 
proposal as the Committee put forvrord. Under this scheme of a 
levy on War wealth two assessments would haye been necessary : 
on the wealth of “ the hard-faced men who have done well out of 
the War ”, (1) at the butbreak of the '\^ar, and (2) at a later 
period. The great advantage of a War wealth levy was that 
it would have fallen on those from whom exceptional pa 3 rments 
could be demanded. The proposal, however, was dropped, and 
the changes since 1919-1920 would make any such levy at the 
present time impossible. The inopportuneness of a levy on 
War wealth at the present time applies equally to thalf* of a 
capital levy. 

The main argument, then, against a capital levy iy^that the 
deflation of a country’s balance sheet by a sum cffsay £3000 
millions would mean a violent reduction in values. Prices and 
wages would decrease considerably, the borrowing powers of 
traders would be reduced owing to the loss of working capital, 
which gives the taxpayer about 5 per cent, while in the hands- of 
the public it earns a great deal more. At the present time, and 
for many years to come, the greatest service that a rkfe man" can 
do is to save money and thus supply capital plentiful and cheap. 
The War debt is now part of the economic system Of a country, 
and it is very doubtful whether, when a country is settling down 
in pairing its way, a levy on capital should be introduced. As one 
banker says : ‘‘ It would be a case of burning your house to roast 
your pig, and it would be far brtter to reduce greatly the debt by 
a sinking fund and to exercise the strictest economy A levy 
should be kept only for a t'me of- extreme urgency. Immediately 
after the War the opportunity was let slip, because a capital 
levy, to be successful, requires immediate, imposition after feome 
exceptional event unlikely to recur, in order to give the investors 
^confidence that the levy wiU'not be levied. 'An easy money 
market is essential, and a levy should not be thought of in a period 
of tiade depression, 'fhose who support the idea are apt to 
forget that the payment or interest on internal debt Is largely a 
problem of (G'stribution, and the psychological effects of the levy 
rte serious. “The greater productiveness of, industry”, said 
McCulloch in 184S, “-and the greater well-being of the commBnloy 
are the real sinking funds which a wise Government should exert 
itself tq build up and encourage, and this will be host done by 
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giving all that freedom to induatry that* is consistent with right 
and justice.” * The Committee on War Finance appointed by 
the American Eocgiomic Aswciation in 1918 with regard io the 
proposed levy on camtal concluded that “ there are so many 
serious objections to t^e capital levy tha^ we do not hesitate to 
report that, in our opinion, such a measure has no proper place in 
a finance plan for a country in the present position of the United 
States. As an alternative to repudiation in a coimtry on the 
verge of bankruptcy something can be said for the plan. For a 
nation solvent and unembarrassed it possesses no attraction.” 

* Taxation and the Funding Syfdein, p. 4(50 (T.-«*ndon : Longmans, 1845). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE PREPARATION OP THE BUDOET 

1. The Scope op the RunoET 

An important branch of the science of public finance—financial 
administration—has received considerable attention during the 
present century. The study may be conveniently divided into 
three parts: (1) the preparation of the Budget; (2) its legalisation 
or, as it is usually called, the voting of the Budgei*; and (3) its 
exeeutiorwor the carrying out of what has been passed by the 
legislature. • 

The Budget is undoubtedly the pivot of the administration, 
and without a Budget based on sound principles, financial dis-^ 
, order, with all its attendant consequences, takes place as suRely as 
Right follows day. Theword “budget” is derived from the French 
word “ hougette ”} a case or despatch box in which the Chan- 
cellor*of the Exchequer kept h*s papers. The expression was 
adopted in England in wljpn the annual statement of the 

plan of supplies or Sxpenditure and ways and means or income 
was 4rst called “ opei^g the Budget ”. In 1803 the expression 
was adopted in French financial nomenclature as a substitute for 
estimates of receipts and expendiHure. Financial administration 
includes not merely %he study of the principles which gyvem thff 
Budget, but also the study of the ijnderlyJhg laws and conv ention s. 

The BuSgetrfs an annual statemenitof expepdituresafcd revenue 
to meet that expenditure prepared by public aiMlorii^ies, and it 
usually covers least two fiscal periods—the closing period a^ 
the period to come. A Budget, in short, iqcluc^ a statement of 
the reSeipfs and expenditure of the preceding year, an estimate 

• JountU of Ihe ItoyafiSUUioticat Society, voL xxix. (1866), p. J26. 

• * 853 
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of the receipts and expenditure of the ensuing financial year, and 
proposals as to the ways and meins for meeting a deficit or 
distributing a surplus if any. It is always so framed as to show 
at least a small surplus of revenue over ouLay, a Finance Minister 
being, as Low, a formOr Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
said, “ an animal who ought to have a surplus The best 
description of the scope of a Budget in any language is that given 
in the “ American Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 Section 
201 of the Act prescribes that “ the President of the United 
States shall transmit to Congress on the first day of each regular 
session, the Budget which shall set forth in summary and detail: 

“ (a) Estimates of the expenditures and appropriations neces¬ 
sary in his judgment for the support of the Govemmept for the 
ensuing fiscal year ; except that the estimates for such year for 
the Legislative Branch of the Government and the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall be transmitted to the President 
on or before October 16th of each year, and shall be included by 
him in the Budget without revision ; 

“ (b) His <'stimates of the receipts of the Government during 
the ensuing fiscal year, under (1) laws existing at the time uhe 
Budget is transmitted and also (2) under the revenue proposals, 
if any, contained in the Budget ; ‘ 

' “ (c) The expenditures and receipts of the Government during 

the la«t completed fiscal year ; 

“ (d) Estimates of the expenditures and receipts of the Govern ■ 
ment during the fiscal year in progress ; 

“ (c) The amount of annual, permanent, or other appropriations, 
including balances of appropriations for prior fiscal years, avail¬ 
able for expenditure dvuring the fiscal year in progress, as on 
November 1 of such year ; ' 

“(f) Balanced statements of (1) the condition of the Treasury 
at the end of the last completed fiscal year, ^2) the estimated 
condition of the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year in progress, 
an<j^f3) the estimated condition of the Treasury at the end of the 
ensuing fitbal year if the financial proposals ctntained in the 
Budget are adopted ; 

, “ (g) All essential facts regarding the bondpd and other in¬ 
debtedness of the Government; and ' * 

“ (h) Such other financial statements and data as in liis opinion 
> Act, June 10, 1921, C. 18 § 1, 42 iStat. 20. 
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are necessaiy or desirable in order to maKe known in all practicable 
detail the financial conditioii of the Government 

It is also presyibed in Section 202 of this Act that: . 

“ (o) If the estimated receipts for the ensuing fiscal year con¬ 
tained in the Budget, on the basis of lawti existing at the time the 
Budget is transmitted*, plus the estimated amounts in the Treasury 
at the close of the fiscal year in progress, available for expenditure 
in the ensuing fiscal year, are less than the estimated expenditures 
for the ensuing fiscal year eontained in the Budget, the President 
in the Budget shall make the recommendations to Congress for 
new^xes, loans, or other appropriate action to meet the estimated 
deficiency. 

“ (i'^.'.If the aggregate of such estimated receipts and such 
estimated Amounts in the Treasury is greater than such estimated 
expenditures for the ensuing fiscal year, ho shall make such 
recommendations as in his opinion the public interests require.” 

And also in Section 203 in regard to supplemental grants or 
deficiency estimates that: 

“ (a) The Pre.sident from time to time may transmit to Con- 
gtfcss supplemental or deficiency estimates for such appropria¬ 
tions or expenditures as in his judgment (1) are necessary on 
accoimt ortaws enacted after the transmission of the Budget, or 
(2) are otherwise in the jHiblic interest. He shall accompany 
> such estimates with a statement of the reasons therefor, •includ- 
' ing the reasons for their omission from the Budget. 

“(6) Whenever such supplemental or deficiency estimates 
r^ach an aggregate which, if they had been contained in the 
Budget, would have required ihe I^esidgnt to make a recom¬ 
mendation under subdivision (a) of Section 202, he shall thereupon 
ma%:e such recommendation.” • 

This Act provides for the creation of a bureau of the Budget 
in the Treasury Department, with Budget oflftcers in departments ■ 
who prepare the departmental estimates under the direction of 
the head of the Department, and it gives an admirable s tatem ent 
of the scope of a Budget. 

In the legislature, rules concerning tbe passage of Budgets or , 

• m 

* V Act, June 10, 1021, C. 18, § 201, 42 Stat. 20. Federal Cede, 1023, 

cumulatita Supplement (Intlianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrilt Company). Barnes 
Federal Cot^, 1010, contains Information up to December 1018: the 1023 
Supplement^fera to tlf% ytars 1010-1922. 
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money bills should be oerdinarily well-established and so well 
known that no one can plead ignora&ce. It may be said in this 
connexion that the legislature in vot^g a Budget performs the 
expressive fimction of the legislature. It tepresses the mind of 
the elector on aU matteraP which are dealt with in the Budget. It 
should do something more. It should teach the country what it 
does not know and should inform it of what is wrong. It is an 
opportunity, too, of laying before Government grievances and 
complaints of all kinds. Redress of grievances precedes supplies. 

2. The Finance Minister and the Budget 

One of the many lessons of the Great War is that f^ere can 
scarcely be a more patriotic or more far-reaching sepHce to the 
State than that of presenting a balanced Budget. This, neces¬ 
sitates imusual qualities on the part of a Finance Minister. He 
has to bring to the task of public finance a mind keen and alert, 
an intelligence trained in the best of schools, a natural capacity 
for business, a genuine and practical sympathy with various 
communities, especially the mercantile community, andi a keun 
desire to be up and doing. He must be, as Lord Morley would 
have said, a paragon. A Finance Minister is not merely averitable 
hon of the Treasury, but also a vigilant guardian of the public 
purse, 'tvho upholds the arms of the Government in its annual 
struggle with the Amalekites in Budget debates. He is something 
more than a framer of taxes and a manipulator of Budgets. He 
must never resist the dictates of common sense, and must show 
a readiness to meet criticisip andean anAfiety to win his point by 
carrying conviction that is not alwa}^ found behind an official 
waistcoat. His mind, in Emerson’s phrase, must be “ locked und 
bolted to results ”. Wellesley, a former Governor-General of 
India, once said that the secretaries of the Government of India 
combined,the industry of clerks with the tdients of statesmen. 
The-financier must exalt the sta6e.iman and eliminate the clerk. 
He ou^t nbt'to be pelected'Tor political prowess oc, whrst of all, 
for mere seniority in a country’s service. He would then be no 
better than a financial mandarin of the CelestiaVKingdom, clad 
in yellow jacket, a peacock feather, and a red button, ^ossestaing 
little or no knowledge of la haute finance. 

Owing to the advance in statistics int'the last tvA> decades. 
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greater accuracy in the Budget is now possible. There is at hand a 
greater mass of informationwegarding the commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural yfe of a c%untry than at any moment hjtherto. 
One can hardly believe that in Great Britain until 1802 no regular 
statement of the finances of the country»was published, and until 
1822 no balanced annual account of the public income and 
expenditure was regularly presented to Parliament.^ In some 
countries a Finance Minister’s duties have been combined with 
those of other administrative functions, often, if not always, to 
the country’s financial detriment, as he cannot then possess the 
sevefe detachment and independence so necessary for the proper 
discharge of his duties. There was, for e.xample, no Finance 
Membei’of Council in the Government of India until 1859, when 
Wilson’s Capable hands took the financial tiller. Similarly, 
Alexarrder Hamilton’s brilliant work in a short hfe—-he was killed 
in a duel at the age of forty-seven near Weehawken, opposite 
New York—is a great example of the value of speciali.sation and 
independence in this sphere. 

« 

3. The Pkbparation of the Budget 

• 

The exdbutive or the administration prepare the Budget for 
the legislature. It is unnecessary to give in detail the methotf^ 

, followed in various countries. They bear to one another affamily 
resemblance, and it will be sufficient to narrate what actually 
happens in one country. Take,^for example, India. The Budget 
is presented to the legislature usually four weeks before the close 
of the financial year, whiijli end%on the SlsJ of March, so that the 
whole of the discussion may be compieted before the year begins. 
Vaitous heads of departments prepare their estimates, tyid in 
some cases these are taken in hand as early as August of the year 
previous, i.e. sisf or seven monthB before the end of the financial 
year. The returns filled in by administrative officers aje in three 
parts : (aj the revenue and sta»ding charges of a more o^ess 
permanent nature, which, though tltey may vary frt»m year to 
year, are not dependent on the head (ji the depStttment. These 
charges are, for^xample, the salarifs of the permanent establigji- 
Uteift ^and ordinary coi^tingent expendituie ; ^b) chargee* which 

^ Ansoof and CusUm of thA OonAtUation, part u. p. 318 (Clarendoa 
Press, 1892).' • • 
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are fluctuating from year to year, but are not new objects of 
expenditure. Ordinarily, stores required by the department are 
of this pature ; and (c) new items of ^penditure. The estimates 
giwe the actual expenditure of the previous year, the sanctioned 
expenditure for the current year', and the probable expenditure 
for the coming year. Explanations are given of increases or 
decreases, and these are compared with the current year. One 
of the rules followed in the preparation of these estimates in this 
country is not to include in the estimates any new charge unless 
sanctioned by competent authority. The heads of offices submit 
their estimates to the Administrative Departments of Govemtnont 
at headquarters, which in turn scrutinise the estimates. Part I. 
of the returns, (a) above, is mainly scrutinised by the Adminis¬ 
trative Department and the Accountant-General. Che second 
part, (6) above, is reviewed by the Finance Department and the 
Accountant-General, the Accountant-General accepting the orders 
of the Finance Department as final in this respect. The third 
part of the return is that which receives the most careful scrutiny. 
The head of the office has to obtain the administrative approval 
of the department before the expenditure can be placed in the 
Budget! The Finance Department also scrutinises carefully 
these new items. The Administrative Departments then forward 
Jo the Finance Department memoranda explaining the necessity 
for each now item of expenditure, in order that these explanations 
may be placed first before the Finance Committee of the legisla-” 
ture, and then before the legi.slature itself in a statement of new 
items showing (l)''the cost of the new items and the head by 
which it should be borne in, the Budgetq (2) whether the cost is 
recurring or non-recurring; and (3) any explanatory memorandum 
showing the reasons for this new exx>endituEe. The AccountUnt- 
General includes in the preliminary Budget forecast submitted 
to Government in December^ these approved items. It is 
customary in India to have in each provirice a Finance Com- 
mit^g. of the Legislative Coimcil, usually about a dozen strong, 
with the Fihitnce Member all chairman. It is doiAtful how long 
this system mf having an official finance chairman will continue, 
as«.he is bound to criticise, on occasions the expenditure of the 
Government of which' he is a member in this respect.*T1 iib 

* India's Finance Ministper is also cf this opinion.^ Cf. Sir Blackett's 

remarks, Lf^iskUive Assembly Debotest 23rd July 
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Finance Committee is not provided for in the constitution or in 
the Buies, while the Public Uccounts Committee, which reviews 
the expenditure after it ha^been incurred, has a position, under 
the Buies ‘ under the Government of India Act. The Finance 
Committee reflects geiTerally the'views o&the Legislative Council, 
but not invariably, an*d it is always open to any member of the 
Committee to expre.sa his own views in the Legislative Council. 
When the comparative merits of the new demands have been 
finally settled and the Finance Department proposes ways and 
means for meeting these, further progress in the Budget takes 
place* 

The Accountant-General prepares two editions of the Budget; 
(1) on thu basis of the actual eight-monthly figures, and (2) on the 
basis of the nine-monthly figures. The duty of consolidating 
the e.stvnates devolves on him for the provinces, the Finance 
Department deciding which figures shall bo taken as final. The 
second edition of the Budget is prepared by about the second 
week of February, and important changes based on ten months’ 
actuals are incorporated in the Budget. With the completion 
of this the preparation of the Budget is ended, and it is ready for 
presentation to the legislature. Eight months after the beginning 
of the financial year, usually in November, four sets of figures are 
available for Budget purposes ; (1) the accounts or final figures 
, of the previous year; (2) the Budget estimates of the currentfyear; 
revised estimates for the current year; and (4) the Budget 
estimates for the following year. 

Tfie Railway Budget in IntRa is at present divided into (1) 
the* ordinary Rev'enue Ijudget* (2) ^the ^^rogramme Revenue 
Budget, and (.3) tlie Capital Budget. The first gives gross 
receipts and working expenses, the second exyjenditure ^rom 
revenue for betterment and renewals, and the tliird capital 
expenditure. The Accountant-General Railways forwards the 
consolidated estimates to the Finance Department in December 
for inclusio'n in the Central 6u<ig«t. * 

The G8ver»ment of India Budget, as, distineft* froru the 
Provincial Budgets, includes, in addition to thS^lexpenditure of 
civil d'epartmei^, the expenditure of non-civil departmentje, 
•uch*as railways and military finance, posts and telegraplls. It 
includls also expenditure incurred by the India Office, except 
^ ^ Rule'81 9f the Indian Legislative Rules. 
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that portion which is a part of the British Budget, and also of the 
office of the High CoAimissioner gar India in London, whose 
estimates are forwarded to tlje Government of India for inclusion 
in their Budget. The main object in ascribing this system, 
which varies in degree .from country to 6ountry, is to show at 
each stage in the preparation of the Budgetthe checks on expendi¬ 
ture and on accurate forecasting that take place. The narrower 
the time between the preparation of the Budget and the period 
to which the Budget refers, the closer will be the accuracy of the 
forecast. In India, however, the Budget is prepared before the 
monsoon falls, and there is therefore considerable uncertaiaty in 
the finality of the figures. There is usually a very detailed 
statement, called “ the civil Budget estimates ”, whioljjgives in 
detail the expenditure for each office in the administration. In 
Great Britain such a statement is called the “ civil estimates ” 
and in the United States “ the book of estimates ”. They are 
part of the Budget, and are to the legislature of much importance. 

4. The Fiscal Year 

In .the preparation of the Budget there are one or two matters 
of importance which require further examination. «-In the first 
*place there is the question as to the period to which the data 
should refer. Should it be a twelve-month, and should it be the 
calendar year ? Before the War, in some German States biennial 
Budgets were in vogue, and in one State at least—Hesse—a 
tWennial Budget was presented.' In Prussia expenditure on the 
Army was for seven years at a ^ijime. The objection to a period 
longer than a year is a real one. It removes popular control over 
the executive and conceals important variations. A p»riod 
shorter than a year eliminates accidental changes and upsets 
Administrative Departments. For this reason supplementary 
Budgets should bo avoided, although, as we shall see, not 
necessarily supplemental grants ,or, in American phraseology, 
“ Jefifiifeiioy bills • ni ” 

The daje of commencement of the fiscal year varies from 
country to country. In England from 1508 to 1799 the year 
endedi,at Michaelpias llOth October); from 1800 to 1832 therysa’: 
ended on 5th January ; from 1833 to 1854 it endbd bn 5th 
January, Slst March, and 6th April. of adopting a 
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fiaancial year ending on one date, SlsJ March, was carried out 
for the first time in the yea| ending Slst March 1856. In India 
the present financial year, following that of England, was intro¬ 
duced with effect frcsn IsSs.' The financial year ending Sl^t 
March is not only used in Great Britain and India, but is also 
in the Dominions, excluding Australia and Egypt, Denmark, 
Germany, Greece, Rumania, Turkey, and Japan. The American 
financial year ends as in Australia, Italy, Mexico, Norway, and 
Sweden (from 1923)—on the 30th of June. The change from the 
calendar year took place in the United States from 1844. In 
Ceylen the financial year ends with the 30th of September. 
Before the War it used to terminate on the 30th of June. The 
financiaLvear coincides with the calendar year in certain parts of 
the British Jlmpire such as Jamaica and Trinidad, and in the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Finland, France, Nether¬ 
lands, Poland, and Switzerland. The selection of the financial 
year, and the fixing of the date of the presentation of the Budget 
t<j the legislature, are determined by administrative convenience. 
Accuracy in forecasting the revenue of the corning year and 
finally egtimating the receipts and expenditure in the preceding 
year, are of importance. It was on this account that the 
Ohamberlai* Commission in regard to India suggested that the 
question of the calendar year should be considered or the coiiP 
mencement of the year from the 1st of November. The Prowincial 
.Governments were against the change and commercial circles 
were divided in their opinion, and the Government of India 
decidfed in 1923 not to alter the dSte.^ Another^loint to remembhr 
is that the sanction of t^e legislature should be secured in time 
for raising taxatioif and authorising Expenditure, and these two 
confliderations should mainly govern the selection of the dtrtes. 

France makes a distinction between the fiscal year and the 
fiscal period (I’exercice).® The •fiscal year corresponds to the 
calendar year, and the annual finance report contains only a smatl 
• • 

' Cf. the author’s Indian Finance arM Ijnnk>n<j (London, 

* See lleSolutipn of the (Jovenicnont of Ifidia in Une Finaift^ Dcpi|rtmeut, 

No. 83 dated 18th January 1923. 

• Vyfe Plazinski’s translation of liene •ItoHrin's Budget (Nc^ York, 1917, 

D. Appleton and CJ^). This is a classical on matters eonnectod with^o 

JB«dg<»t. His discussion on the French a^-stfun will fu^d un pp. 11^ and ff. 
'Cf. Q,\BK»ThcmFinancial AdmiifiHration of Great Britain (VVuleughby, WiDoughby 
and Lindsay, 1917, H. Appleton and CoJi. See pi>. 323 and ff.. Royal SUUistic^ 
Journal, 1860? 

b „ 
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Statement of receipts disbursements during tbis, period, with 
the opening and closing balances, f^t is only a nlemorandum of 
aop8\mt. An “ exercice ” is the official accounting^petiod also 
corresponding to the calendar year, but it cfentains all the receipts 
credited and the expenditure debited to thi period whether they 
are actually paid or actually received in the^welve months or not. 
The accounts are thus based on payments of services in the year 
instead of on payments within the year. So far as creditors are 
concerned the accounts are kept open for five years, and the law 
fixes the following dates : for the closing of the accounts, the 
31st January of the subsequent year ; 31st March for auditing 
and vouchering; 30th April for collection and payment; 30th 
June for authorising certain expenditure by supplementary 
appropriations; and 31st July for the rectification of'the records. 
The accounts for the exercice of 1918 were finally closed in 1923. 
The French method regards each year as possessing a personality 
of its own, renders comparison between different years easy and 
accurate, and it attempts to show the real revenue and expendi¬ 
ture of the year, taking into account not merely the Treasury 
balances but also the amoimts transferred to local disbursement 
officers.-but unexpended by them. It tries also to show how 
much of the revenue and expenditure is due to perthanent and 
temporary causes. The main defect, and it is an important 
defect; in the French system is the delay in the closing of accounts. 
Some writers appear to hold that this method of accoimting is 
the ideal one, and they censure Governments for not introducing 
it'on the ostensible reason of avoiding more labour for officials. 
There is, however, as in most maV-ers, another side to the question. 
In the first place, on the 31at of March any unspent appropriation 
lapses. It is true that there is a tendency to spend up to these 
appropriations in some departments by a rush of expenditure 
in March. This can be obviated by a strict system of control by 
which thq appropriation would not be allowed unless the amount 
is eptir elv and genuinely required. Cases have come to light 
when rtSwJys have bought railway sleepers and .'arge quantities 
of stores necesSafy in order to avoid these lapses. These are in 
mqst countries not large in comparison with the^ total appiopria- 
tion, belt nevertheless they deserve to be carefully watched. ’The 
main objection ^o the French system is the unreasonable delay 
which occurs before the “ exercice ” is iwmplete, a ^riod which 
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may extend to kve years, and when comjjete figures are available 
their v^thie is not *> much gjbater than the ordinary receipts and 
expenditure •U8e(j in othe% countries. In France there, is the 
memorandum which ® corresponds to the accounts in other 
countries ; but it does not, of course,* give details as in the 
exercice. One writer^ suggests that most countries could follow 
the French method by taking accrued assets and accrued liabilities, 
as in the case of corporations, and close the accounts within a 
period of eight or nine months after the end of the financial year. 
There is much to be said in favour of this. At the same time 
ther# is the simplicity of the British, American, and other 
systems. For Governments the object of accounts is not identical 
with tlaM; of corporations, since Governments simply wish to 
know how 'much has been spent and how much is on hand, and 
not so «iuch their total assets and their total liabilities. 

5. The Contents op the Budget 

The next question is whether receipts and expenditure should 
bdgrossor net, and to what extent detailed heads of expenditure 
should be shown. If gross figures are shown, all transactions will 
ordinarily placed before the legislature, and serious scand^ 
avoided. On the other hand, if gross figures are given there will 
. be a tendency to swell unduly certain heads of expenditure and 
income, e.g. those connected with commercial services. Where 
the expenditure in the rcvenu^yielding departments is low a^fd 
receipts in the spending departments small, ih is the net figures 
that are of importance. Dn bal»nce ^ is preferable to show gross 
figures, except perhaps in the case of commercial concerns where 
net figures may be given in the Budget proper with the* gross 
revenue and expenditure data in the form of an appendix. It is 
preferable to hat'e swollen and eiaggerated income and expench- 
ture rather than to^void s^howing gross figures, as tl^ vote on 
the Budget would in these circi/m»tancesbe considera bly im ppitpd, 
and the mTire facts placed before th^ legislature, in*l!iie long run 
the better for the country’s finance. Up to the j^ar 1854 Revenue 
Deparl^ments iq^Great Britain didgiqt put before the Hous^of 
^^bnftnons detailed estin)p.te8, charges of coUection being deducted 
by each 4ej>artment from the gross collections. A resolution of 
1 Adams* The Science of Finance^ p. 200. 
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tie House of Commons Sated the 30th of May 1848 condemned 
this method. The whole of the revenue derived from taxation 
aftSr the deduction of payments for <4rawback9, bounties, repay- 
nlents, and discoimts is now credited to*X3ovemment account, 
i.e. paid into the Exche^er, and‘the cost oJ the Kevenue Depart¬ 
ments is included in the annual estimates.' 

The Budget should be comprehensive, intelligible, and 
accurate. The heads of revenue and expenditure shoxild be so 
classified to enable the legislature to discuss all questions of 
policy and public interest without difficulty, and to record their 
vote without prejudicially affecting other items of revenu# and 
expenditure. The classification of the heads should be permanent, 
and no change effected without ample notice, othej4^ise the 
real position of the Budget will not be understood. GfOvemments 
do not ask for more than they require. The Finance Member 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly said on the 22nd of September 
1921 : “ I have in my department men who, if I would allow 
them to do so, would be capable of putting up a Budget whi«h 
would easily defeat the scrutiny and defy the criticisms of the 
House. They could conceal among the innumerable items 
which ^o to make up one Budget a liberal provision of reserves 
yiat the House would never detect, and which woulS relieve one 
of the embarrassing necessity of having subsequently to produce 
demands for supplementary grants. But, sir, this is not the i 
spirit in which we frame our Budget. We frame our Budget 
with the deliberate intention of .asking the coimtry for oqly so 
much as we really heed to spend.” * It is unwise to have a systpm 
of separate Budgets,, as tjiis ixterferes with the unity of the 
Budget and precludes a clear grasp of the financial situation as 
a whtle. It may, as stated elsewhere, be possible to gWe a 
separate Budget for a very important commercial head such as 
railways in order to facilitate the running of 'the department 
on strict commercial lines. In regard to tfie question whether 
anjMpQjjaj income should be assigiled for any special expenditure, 
the geaeral'jninciplt; to be ibllowed is to meet expenditure from 
1 general revenues and not .to ear-mark any particular source for 
a special item of expenditure. 

I K* 

^ May, Parliamentary Practice, p. 447, 12th e^tion (London, Lutterworth 

& Oo.). - 

* Legislttive Assembly Debates, Tol. iL p. 845. 
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6. Supplh:meiitab-s| Buikjets and Estimates * 

We have condemned supplementary Budgets since they upset 
the financial period^and waste the time of the legislative. 
Although under supplemental ‘Budgets* new facts are brought 
to the light of the legisipture, and corrected if necessary, they 
produce a general feeling of insecurity in the administration, 
such as to outweigh all advantages that may bo urged in their 
favour, except in cases of emergency such as the outbreak of 
a war. 

With supplementary estimates or grants, or, as they are 
termed in France, cridits (uldilionnels, or in America, “ deficiency 
bills ”, Phe case is otherwise. A supplementary estimate may 
be either for a grant to a service already approved or for a 
grant a£ new expenditure that has arisen since the presentation 
of the Budget to the legislature. “ The need ”, says May, 
“ for a supplementary grant to an existing service is not in¬ 
frequently caused by the system in force to ensure the control 
of Parliament over public expenditure. To provide for the 
early presentation of the annual estimates, the departments are 
obliged to compute in the month of November their anticipated 
expenditure* for the ensuing financial year, dating from the 
coming let April. Fallibility must attend calculations whicli 
range over sixteen months in advance ; and as too Ihrgo a 
•demand for money is a grave departmental error, the official 
tend^cy is to make the demqpd too small, if the lesser error 
occurs, to avoid the still greater evil of excess expenditure, 
recourse of necessijjy mmt be had tq a supplementary grant.” * 
It may be sometimes necessary for departments to apply for 
excdbs grants, having expended their appropriations of the 
previous year. The British House of Commons, on the 30th of 
March 1849, resolved that “ when*a certain amount of expenditure 
for a particular servibe has ^een determined upon by Parliament, 
it is the bounden duty of the department which has that sgrpce 
under its char^ and control to tak% care that thd {x^nditure 
does not exceed the amount placed, at its ^^poaal for that , 
purpose ”.‘ E:%:eptional demanded ^e met by votes of credit 
*V/hich^ ar^ ordinarily vgted before the eaipenditiue is idburred. 

* b May*s Patifiamenlary PrteUice, 12th edition, p. 452. 

• • Ibid. p. 453. 
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Vfe have seen that the total amount of votes of credit during the 
War voted by the British HouseQof Commons amounted to 
£8742 millions. They are used wh^ the ex^nt of the service 
i» Miknown. Like other grants, they are''available only during 
the financial year in <respect 'of which the grant is made. 
Financiers have from time to time condemned supplementary 
credits. Gladstone, for example, said, “ It is a sound principle 
that one, and only one, estimate of national expenditure should 
be laid before Parliament during each session ; for to render 
Parliamentary control effectual it is necessary that the House 
of Commons should have the money transactions of thef-year 
presented to it in one mass and in one account ”. They tend 
to make for incorrect estimates, and above all are ssmetimes 
used to escape the vigilant scrutiny of the legisl*?ture in the 
original Budget. “ The practice of deficiency bills ”, say»<Adam8, 
“ tempts the administration to withhold a complete statement 
of its needs in the original estimate for fear its estimates may 
be cut down. The officers of the Executive department may 
have greater .confidence in the willingness of the legislature (or, 
what amounts to the same thing, in their ability to coerce the 
legislature) to grant supplemental credits than to vote the 
entire amount which they recognise as necessary iit the original 
Appropriation. This, of course, is an improper method of 
procedure and a perversion of the theory of deficiency bills, 
which should be strictly limited to the correction of legitimate 
or inevitable errors in the orig^al estimates. The legislature, 
also, or rather the party in power, finds itself exposed to a 
similar temptation. Suppose, fcir example, an important election 
between the voting of the original appropriation and the time 
when, deficiency bills are presented. What is to hindel- the 
legislature from curtailing the appropriations in the regular 
Budget in order to make a show of economy before the public ? 
buch a pplicy must of course be followed by unusual appropria¬ 
te W®. ™ form of deficiency^ bills, but the election meantime 

has eri’ 'place and the' party has been returned' to power. 
This is both an VndignifiejJ and a dishonest procedure.” ^ 

‘'r Adams, Public Finance, p. i86. This has been modified by the creation ot 
the Buaget Buroan tit tho Ireasury by tho ** Budget and Aocountinc* Act. 1921 
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7. Extra(jrdinary Budgets 

Extraordinary Budgets |ire sometimes differentiated from the 
ordinary Budget. Th^s requires great care as there is a temptation 
to balance a Budge"!; by placing in an extraordinary Budget 
capital expenditure \^hi<^ ought to be incurred out of revenue. 
This produces what is sometimes known as fictitiously balanced 
Budgets. Japan and France, for example, have at the present 
time extraordinary Budgets. Japan for many years has had 
the system, and includes under extraordinary receipts proceeds 
of tfce sale of State property, receipts from the issue of public 
loans, local contributions towards expenses incurred by the State 
for the^benefit of certain prefectures, surplus transferred from 
the extrac^rdinary Budget from the previous year, and funds 
transferred from special accounts and certain other extraordinary 
receipts. To extraordinary expenditure belongs expenditure of 
a special nature, and this includes expenditure on the various 
departments — Foreign Departments, Finance Departments, 
Public Instruction, Agriculture, Commerce, and Cqpnmunications, 
aJi well as on the Army and Navy. Ilen6 Stourm points out that 
the objections to extraordinary Budgets are that they epen the 
way to subterfuge and offer temptation to abuse. The Cowr 
ties Comples of France have time and again pointed out Olle 
evils of extraordinary Budgets—especially the prastice of 
charging regular expenditure to extraordinary receiots. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE LEGALISATION OR VOTING OP THE BODOET 

1. Constitutional Changes after the War^ 

• 

The second stage in financial administration is the paasagg,of the 
Budget through the legislature. The Budget is the principal 
means by which the general policy of the Government is con¬ 
trolled. For this the best talent and experience are requir^. 
During the discussions in the legislature attempts are sometimes 
made to get out of the Budget what is not in it, and pessistenee 
in this is like second marriage in Johnson’s definition, the triumph 
of hope over experience. The teaching of a Gre»k writer, a 
(Xiristian apostle, is in the heat of debate so often forgotten— 
Let aJl bitterness and wrath and anger and clamour and evil¬ 
speaking be put away from you, with all malice ”. 

In the twentieth century considerable changes have taken 
place in the voting, of the Budget'm not a few countries. In the 
United States, for example, the ,PudgeJ, and Accounting Act ’of 
1921 remedied what writers bn finance complained of, namely, the 
absence of authority upon fiscal legislation, of the Presidemi of 
the United States during the initial or plastic stage of the Budget, 
and the absence of any constitutional or legal authority of the 
Tleasury to control the estimates submitfcid by the various 
departments for Congress. Thpra was, too, in the House of 
Kepreipf!t{iti!iVi3S,i diijided responsibility owing to fhe existence of 
two commit^tees ’Independent of each other, one dealing with 
expenditure or appropriations and the other with taxation. By 
this’ “ ^elf-denying Ordinance ” of 1921, as it has been aptly ■ 

I* r 

^ Bo^ House of Bepresontative:) and the Senate deal wit^ the Budget, 
not the Horse of Representatives alone. ' 

’ 668 
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termed, there was appointed a strong ^mmittee on appropria¬ 
tions, and this, combined ^|ith the introduction of a national 
Budget system, Ranged t^e preparation of the Budget to a 
considerable extent. *'^t is definitely laid down in the Act that 
“ no estimate or request for an tippropriation and no request for 
an increase in an iteiA o^any such estimate or request, and no 
recommendation as to how the revenue needs of the Government 
shall be met, shall be submitted to Congress or any committee 
thereof by any officer or employee of any department or establish¬ 
ment unless at the request of either House of Congress ”.*• It is 
also provided that there should bo created in the Treasury 
Department a Bureau to be known as the Bureau of the Budget, 
which ‘^nder such rules and regulations as the President may 
prescribe sl^ill prepare for him the Budget ”, and it “ shall have 
authority to assemble, correlate, revise, reduce, or increase the 
estimates of the several departments or establishments The 
Bureau has, at the request of any committee of either House of 
Congress having jurisdiction over revenue or appropriations, to 
furnish the Committee with such aid or information as it may 
request.^ Budget officers in the various departments of Govern¬ 
ment were appointed for the preparation of the department’s 
estimates. Which have to be revised and submitted by the head of 
each department and establishment to the Bureau on or befoft 
the 15th September of each year. In case of failure “ the Pre¬ 
sident shall cause to bo prepared such estimates and data as are 
neces^ry to enable him to include in the Budget estimates and 
statements in respect of the wo^ of such department or establish¬ 
ment These change^would,aome year^ ago have been con¬ 
sidered almost impossible. 

Smilarly in Germp.ny. The Bepublican Constitution of 1919 
has completely altered the system in which the Emperor 
(Kaiser) and th6 Federal Council (Bundesrat) had a large part 
in the working of the Constitution. In Germany, Ijefore tlie 
Revolution of November 1918f sqcial an3 economic progress htwi 
advanced &t a fer greater pace than political 4 )rogrei)^ ihj[n^; 
on the other hand, political progresg has adt^ance^ far more 
rapidly than serial or economic progress. The German Cgn- 
*bfltul^n wth its President elected every 8«ven«years, its hlabinet 
{KoU^uip.'^ at the head of which is the Chanceltor of the Reich, 

fisotion 20d. * 207. * Section 212. * Seep^ 215. 
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similar to the English Prime Minister, the representatives of the 
Governments of the different territorij^, or of substitutes appointed 
by them who speak and vote in the npme of those Governments in 
the Reichstag, and a Reichstag with its wide powers have greatly 
affected the financial administration of 'the country. In the 
United States the President is elected By the people, and his 
Ministry or Cabinet are dependent solely upon him and not upon 
Congress. They have no seats in either House. Not so in 
Germany. In India a Constitution under the Government of 
India Act of 1919 is in operation, the structure, policy, and purpose 
of which are frankly transitory. The preamble of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act has expressly declared that the action of 
Parliament in determining the time and manner of «r»oh con¬ 
stitutional advance “ must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those on whom new opportunities of service wilb-be con¬ 
ferred and by the extent to which it is found that confidence 
can be reposed in their sense of responsibility ”. The Central 
Government is still responsible not to the legislature, but to the 
Secretary of .State for India and the British Parliament. Each 
Provincial Government has a separate Budget. The provincial 
subjects are divided into two classes ; (1) Transferred, i.e. 

services transferred wholly to the control of the pdbple of India 
Imd placed under the charge of a Minister selected out of the 
elected members of the Legislative Council, and (2) reserved, t.e. 
services which are not transferred to popular control and are 
therefore in charge of a member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor. Except certain items enumerated in the Government 
of India Act,^ the whole expenditure op transferred and reserved 
subjects is voted on by the Legislative Council. The Budget 
estin^ates for expenditure are placed before the Legishitive 
Council in the form of demands for grants. The legislature has 
the final say in accepting or‘reducing the amounts proposed 
by Government for expenditure on transferred services. The 
Council may not increase the, grant. In reserved subjects, as 
will Ije'Teb&ebelow,, the Governor can overrule the legislature if 
the amoupt safietioned by it is insufficient to discharge his 
responsibility for such subjects.® The Governor iy also empowered, 
both las regards, reserved and transferred subjects in cafes'of 
emergency, to ’ authorise such expenditure as may ..be in his 
‘"Sejition 80 A (3). * Govemment of Inciia Act, 72 X> (2) (a). 
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opinion necessary for the safety or tranifuillity of the province, or 
for the carrying on of anyfdepartment.*^ The entire expendi¬ 
ture of the Central Government, excluding certain items specified 
in the Act, is voted on Vy the Legislative Assembly. The Govem«r- 
General in Council can overrulfe the Legislative Assembly if the 
expenditure not assen^edy® by it is essential for the discharge of 
his responsibility.* He can also authorise in cases of emergency 
such expenditure as may in his opinion be necessary for the 
safety or tranquillity of British India or any part thereof.* 

Thus it will be seen (1) that changes, very important changes, 
hav# taken place in the financial administration of many 
countries, especially since the World War, and (2) that the degree 
of respimsibility may differ in different countries in regard to the 
voting or the legalisation of the Budget. 

2. Procedure in Different Countries 

•» The method of examining the Budget is not uniform in all 
countries. The example of Great Britain has been generally 
fifllowed in the self-governing Dominions and to a great extent 
in India. It will be convenient, therefore, to review the chief 
characteristtes of the examination by the legislature of the 
Budget in Great Britain, the United States, and certain otlllr 
countries. The Chancellor of the British Exchequer, usfially in 
•April of each year, lays before the House of Commons (1) a state¬ 
ment of the actual results of the revenue and expenditure in the 
past* financial year showing how far his estimates have been 
realised, and what surplus or d^cit there ]ias been in the income 
as compared with the expenditure, and (2) a statement of what the 
revenue is estimateij to bo in the next year, on the supppsition 
that taxation remains as it was in the past year, and also an 
estimate of the expenditure in thte current year. If the estimated 
revenue be less thai* the estimated expenditure, propolis for new 
or increased taxation are submitted. H, on the other haniL tjjere 
is a surplfis o&tevenue over expenditure a remissic*i*or reduction 
in taxation may take place. The extent of tBis is generally the 
amoimt of surplus realised in a previous year. After the Sp^gech 
• flxjih the Throne, a speech which contains acefer^ni^ to the financial 

^ QoveniT»ent of India Act, Seciion»72 D (2) (6). • Sectioih/^A (7), 

^ » Section 67 A (8). • 
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Tequirements of Govempient, the first vote is that the supply 
be granted. When the formal vote fjt supply is passed, the House 
of Commons by a second vote appqints a day on which it. ^Sdll 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House to consider 
the supplies to be granted. This is knowh as the Committee of 
Supply.* The Committee examines th^ Budget submitted by the 
Executive. The House then resolves itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means * to consider the ways and means of raising the 
money required, and it is in this Committee that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer delivers his annual Budget speech. A Committee 
of the whole House, without the Speaker in the chair, makies it 
possible for the House to meet in a freer and easier way than 
under the strict rules of Parliamentary procedure when the 
Speaker is in the chair. Adams is hardly right when die says that 
“ although as a matter of political right any membef, of the 
House of Commons may be present at the meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee of Supply or of Ways and Means and participate in the 
conferences, as a matter of fact none but the leaders commoaJ.y 
attend, and njone but the representatives of some party or some 
faction of a party venture to take part in the discussion. This 
means that the study of the details of the Budget is committed to 
a set of men brought together by a process of natulal selection, 
dbd presumably the men most capable and fit to deal with 
intricate subjects by virtue of their experience, their tajent, and 
their political position.” ® As a matter of fact, many membera 
attend and take an interest in the debate. The Budget must be 
discussed in the House of Commons, and the discussion in the 
Committee of Supply lasts for somp twenijv days when the guillotine 
is applied. The remaining'" votes ” are then put to the House 
without discussion. The Executive is represented inside*'the 
House by heads of departments', especially members of the 
Cabinet. We shall refer belotr to the relations between the 
Bower an,d the Upper House in the British Constitution in 
regard to fi nancial busihess. Lower House has the final 

■^oice ip.regArd to aU financial measures. €> ' 

, As is well knoVn, the power of voting the Budget has grown 
gradually. The famous 12th Article of the> Magna Chartk pro¬ 
vides that *' no sc'itagc or aid shall be imposed in the kingdom,' 

* iia^^^nrliatneniary Practice, 12th /'^liUon, p. 470. • p. 487. 

, • Adams, Finance, pp. 14^-48 
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unless by the Common Council of the real#n, except for the purpose 
of ransoming the king’s p«^on, making his first-bom son a 
knij^t, marrying ^is eldest daughter once, and the aids for these 
purposes shall be reasonable in amount Clause VI. of the 
Cwfirmatio Cartarun^oi 1297 “provides.that “for no business 
henceforth will we takfe simh manner of aids, tasks, nor prises, but 
by the common assent of the realm, and for the common profit 
thereof, saving the ancient aids and prises due and accustomed 
The Stuarts asserted the divine right of kings, and attempted to 
deny the right of the Commons to vote the Budget. In 1626 
an Appropriation Act legalised all previoiis appropriations, 
Charles I. attempted to raise forced loans, but the Petition of 
Bights solemnly declared that no tax should be levied without 
the consent A the nation, and condemned forced as well as volun¬ 
tary loans to the Crown. The levy of ship money and the famous 
trial of Hampden are too well known in English history to be 
described here. With the Revolution, however, of 1688 the 
principle of Parliamentary control of the purse triumphed. The 
private and public expenditure of the Crown were separated, and 
this right.of the representatives of the people to control the purse 
has never since that time been contested. • 

The result to-day is that the British Parliament, although in 
no sense an executive authority, exercises control (1) by legal re¬ 
strictions, which prevent the Crown or its Ministers from imposing 
any charge without the consent of Parliament, either in the form 
of taxation or expenditure oi^ loans, and from maintaining ^a 
standing army in time of peace ; (2) by the doctrine of the Con- 
stiAition, by which supplies are^granted aMually by the House 
of Commons, this supply necessitatiAg statutory sanction each 
yeai*; (3) by the rulcj of the Constitution, by which Minist^prs of 
the Crown are held responsible to Parliament for any act done 
by them in their* ministerial capateity or for any advice tendered 
by them to the Sovdreign (4) by means of the rule,by which 
supply granted must be appropriated tb the particular pui^pose 
for which It was granted ; (6) by the presence of'ffmistprs irf 
Parliament, so that their actions can b§ examiiied and criticised ; 
and (6^ by oth^ means, e.g. Parli^nient may be supplied \nth 
■iilfoilnation, such as b^ questions and aaswe^a, by roysj com¬ 
mission dr committees, and by “ command papers ”, which, 
with the exception of the armual’estimates which are p^lhWed by 
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the order of the House ot Commons, are printed on the authority 
of the department presenting themr each House command 
papers are presented without any formality being laid on the 
table by the Minister responsible for therfl, and during a recess 
these papers may be presented td the House of Lords by delivery 
to the Clerk of the Parliament or to t^e House of Commons by 
delivery to the Librarian of that House, in accordance with the 
standing orders of both Houses. It is possible for either House, 
by means of an address to the Crown or of an order of the House, 
to obtain from any department information connected with the 
work or administration of such department. In the Hotfte of 
Lords a motion for papers is often laid for the purpose of debate 
upon a fit subject of public interest, but in the House of OummoBS 
this is seldom done. A motion for a return or forwnformation 
upon any subject may be refused if the making of such Return or 
the giving of such information is considered to be inadvisable in 
the public interest or involving unreasonable labour or expense. 
Although it is not possible for any member of the House, except 
a Member of government, to propose expenditure, he can move a 
resolution to the effect that public money might profitably oe 
expended upon purposes specified in the resolution, and if the 
House agrees to the motion, it thereby commits itseR" to a general 
i^proval of such an outlay. A private member cannot, however, 
move that a specific sum be granted for a special purpose, as it 
must emanate from a Minister of the Crown. This is a great safe" 
guard of the taxpayer against what Anson calls “ the casual 
benevolence of a* House wrought upon by the eloquence of a 
private member, against a scramble for public money among 
unscrupulous politicians bidding against one another for the 
favour of a democracy. But the rule is not law. Like all </ther 
resolutions or standing orders of either House, it is a self- 
imposed rule, made by a xiublic body for thtf guidance of its 
procedure.” ^ «■ 

, In Canada checks similar to, those in the British Constitution 
hre in/orc^’ In accordance'with Section 64 of th» British North- 
Amerioa Act, “ if^hall not be lawful for the House of Commons 
to,adopt or pass any vote, resolution, address or bill tor the 
approjariation of any part of the public revenues or of any tax or 

> Custom of the Consiitutiont vo). i. p. 272 (ClarendonffVess, Oxford, 

1900 ).'"*^, 
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impost, to any pi^^ose that has not be%n first recommended by 
the message of the Govemor-peneral in the session in which such 
vote, resolution, address, iff bill is proposed All financial 
legislation must be reoummended by the Crown, and it is based 
upon estimates carefiffly in advance under the direction of the 
Minister of Finance. * There are in addition supplementary 
estimates. At the opening session of Parliament, immediately 
after communicating the speech from the throne, the Premier 
makes a formal motion that the speech of the Governor-General 
to both Houses of Parliament of the Dominion of Canada be 
takem into consideration. When this has been considered, the 
Minister of Finance moves the appointment of the Committees 
wf.Supp^ and of Ways and Means. Before the House goes into 
Committee ft Supply the Finance Minister brings down the 
estimates by message from the Governor-General, and when the 
message has been read in English and French, the Minister moves 
“ that the said message, together with the estimates accompany¬ 
ing, the same, be referred to the Committee of Supply ”. In 
accordance with the English constitutional doctiyne that the 
redress o{ grievances is to be considered before the granting of 
supplies, this is the time when the opposition party is given an 
opportunity to discuss all sorts of matters. The Budget is con¬ 
sidered in Committee of the whole House upon the recommend^ 
tion of th,e Minister of Finance that “ the Speaker do now leave 
the chair for the House to go into Committee of Ways and 
Means ”, and in this Committee what is known as the Budget 
speecH of the Finance Minister is made. At the conclusion of 
the’Budget speech the S^^nisteryif Finance gives notice that he 
will move certain "resolutions necessary ^o give effect to his 
recommendations. _ , 

After the estimates are passed through the Committee of 
Supply, the Finance Minister mnves that the House again go 
into Committee of Ways and Means for the usual formal jesolutidfi 
of granting certain sums ou^ oi the consblidated revenue_fund of 
Canada “ towajds making goo<J the supply graaled tp flisf 
Majesty ”. These resolutions must bg reportSd an4 agreed to 
formal^ by the^Hovise before the Jbill founded thereon canjbe 
introduced. It is not customary for ihe Hous^to change any 
degree*the'estimates, and no increase in expenditure or any new 
expenditur^not includsd in the Budget is passed by tHf liouse. 
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After the Finance'BUI bps been adopted by the Commons it goes 
to the Senate, and as in Australia, ft is invariably the custom of 
the Senate to return the bill imamended to the Lower House. A 
supply bill can only be presented for the r.sseht of the Sovereign 
by the Speaker of the House ofr Commoni. This is done at the 
close of the session in connexion with'the ceremony of the 
proroguing of Parliament, and the tlovemor-General signifies 
through the Clerk of the Senate, in both the English and French 
languages, the Royal Assent in the following words : “ In His 
Majesty’s name. His Excellency the Governor-General thanks 
his loyal subjects, accepts their benevolence, and assents to this 
bUl Canada has been taken as an example of the procedure 
in a self-governing Dominion. 

In India in the central legislature the Budget is^presented to 
both the chambers at the same time. The Finance^,Member 
presents the Budget to the Legislative Assembly and the Financial 
Secretary to the Council of State. The Finance Member deals 
in his speech with the general economic conditions of the counjgy, 
variations between the budgeted revenue and expenditure, the 
revised estimates of the year about to close, and the estimates of 
revenue, expenditure, and ways and means for the coming year. 
Similarly in the Provinces the Budget is placed before the 
Legislative Council by the Finance Member. The Budget is not 
discussed on the date of its presentation. The Budget discussion 
resolves itself into two parts—(1) a general discussion, and (2) the 
voting of supplies. The Governor-General allots a day or two for 
a general discussion of the Budget, which takes place 'about 
a week after its presentation.^ Duripg the general discusEiion 
details are not to be' brought forward. Section 67 A (3) of the 
Government of India Act fixes certain subjects as non-voteble, 
but the Governor-General has the power to direct that such items 
also may be discussed. This ke has used to meet the wishes of 
tne legislature. Next follows the votiryg of supplies. The 
maximum number of days that can be allotted for this purpose 
'is 16' AS a^inst 20 jn Great Britain. No singlev denrand can be 
discussed fgr moiV: than two days. If the discussion is not finished 
within 16 days the President disposes of, all^ the outstanding 
grants by merely putting the grants to the vote without any 
discussion. Frhm 1923 the practice has been adopted* of Gtovem- 
menfi'tlCraulting the convenience of the luembers as'W the order 
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in which the demands are to be put. Eaph demand is introduced 
by the member in charge of ^^he department, and the grants are 
voted by major heads of expenditure. These demands for grants 
are sometimes rediiced»by tSe Legislative Assembly with a view 
to effect economy anfl retrenchment. Jlore usually, however, 
motions for reduction* of grants are brought forward in order 
to elicit information. At in Parliament, redress of grievances 
precedes supplies. In India there is no Appropriation Act to 
consolidate and legalise the supplies granted. An Appropriation 
Act deals with supplies, i.e. grants of e.xpenditure, whereas the 
Finance Bill deals with revenue or taxation. The Finance Bill 
is introduced in the Legislative Assembly after formal permission 
to its introduction has been granted. The Finance Member opens 
the discussifyi, and when this is completed the Bill is taken up 
clause by clause with the schedules. The Finance Bill, when it 
has pass^ the Legislative Assembly, is then passed to the Council 
of State. The Council of State does not discuss in detail demands 
for„grants. It discusses only in detail the Finance Bill which 
deals with revenue. When the Finance Bill is agrged to by the 
Council of State it goes to the Governor-General for his assent. 
It then becomes law. If the Bill is not assented to, or is amended, 
it is returnedeto the Assembly for further discussion. Provision 
is made under Section 67 (3) of the Government of India Act * idf 
, a joint sitting of both chambers, but this takes place only after 
six months. The Finance Bill, however, cannot wait, as taxes 
may have to be refunded under the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Act. The procedure would be, therefore, .to get the difier* 
encdh settled by the Assen^bly’s accepting the amendments of the 
Coimcil of State, or Compromising the j>oints at issue in meetings 
of mcHnbers of both chambers appointed for the purpose, gr to 
get the Bill passed under certification before the month prescribed 
imder the Provisianal Collection ol> Taxes Act expires. 

In the United States prior to the passing of the Budget andf 
Accounting Act of 1921, Confess had large powers in the Budget. 

* Section 67 (3) reads as follows : “ If any WU which has been*passed 4>y one 
chamber is not, within six months after the passage of the jflil by that chamber, 
passed the other chamber either without amendments or with such amend-* 
roents as may be ag^ed tb by the two chaTthf^nHs the Governor-General i^y 
iSi bis discretion refer the matter for decision to a jointysittin^ of both chaiiben : 
Provid6d*thattttaDding orders jhade under this section may pioeide for meetings 
of members qf chambers appointed^fer the purpose, in order ^ .discuss 

any difference of opinion wbiAi has arisen between the two ohambersq,**. ** 

^ * * 2 i> 
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Since the passing of the,Act its powers have not been diminished. 
The Executive now prepares a !^udget for the whole Federal 
administration, and accepts responsibility for that Budget. 
There is still a trace of resentment in some quarters of Congress 
that the legislature has given up power td the Executive, but as 
time goes on it will be seen that the ne# Act will do anything 
but this, and it will make for nothing but good. The legislature 
will gain rather than lose by this Act. It relieves, for example, 
individual members from pressure from their constituencies 
(which may wish expensive hobbies carried out) without inter¬ 
fering with the vote of the legislature. Now these newtitems 
have first to be incorporated in the Budget or brought in a special 
private bill before Congress. The late President Harding called 
all the heads of departments together and warned them that 
henceforth there was to be no lobbying, so far as Executive heads 
were concerned, in regard to grants, on pain of dismissal. The 
House of Representatives and the Senate examine as rigorously 
as before the Budget. Congress may and does cut down and svlter 
estimates. The Committee of Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives and the Finance Committee of the Senate always 
can summon any administrative head and can call for information. 
Before the Budget law of 1921 came into force* the Treasury 
simply compiled the estimates for Congress, and then the several 
comnfittees of Congress did the rest. It was all the more dififioult 
for the Executive, because no members of the Cabinet have seats 
in either House where they can explain their policy. The 
Appropriations Committee and the Ways and Means Contmittee 
in the Lower House are still peparate, but work in closei? co¬ 
operation than previous tfc the passing of the 1921 law. This is 
conducive to sound finance, because concatenation on "the pttrt of 
the legislature, like that of the Executive, is essential. 

Both chambers have generally the same powers in regard to 
the Budget, and if the Senate does not agree with the House of 
Representatives, the re^resentatri'es’of both Houses get together, 
>and the n&tter is settled by joint conference Committees. The 
issues are, in fk’ct, ordiparily settled by compromise, and the 
Senate’s view is usually the pne that carries the day. Sometimes, 
however, as in the surtax question in 1924, when the House of 
Representatives was insistent on keeping a high rate'" of tax, the 
SenffleT agreed to the principle, and a satisfactory ^Solution was 
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reached by compromise. A money bill has to be a very bad bill 
before it fails to pass this te#t—compromise by both chambers. 
By Section 7 of >jrticle I. qf the Constitution, biHs for i;aising 
revenue originate in th# House of Representatives, but the Senate 
can, as we have seen, propo.se amendments. A bill for raising 
revenue is one for levymg,taxes in the strict sense of the word, 
and not one which incidentally brings in money. Section 8 of 
Article I. provides that “ the Congress shall have power to raise 
and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years ”. Section 9 of Article 
I. prdHdes that “ no money shall bo drawn from the Treasury, 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law, and a regular 
statemeni of all public money shall bo published from time to 
time ”. Thiifclause contains the right of authorising expenditure 
by the legislature. 

It is unnecessary here to outline the discredited legend of the 
American Revolution and the financial issues involved. The 
work of the late Professor Herbert Osgood, of Columbia University, 
and others, not to mention the opening in 1889 of»the English 
public records on the American Revolution to scholars without 
reserve, has destroyed a false tradition which proved a perennial 
source of irri^tion to the American and British peoples. It i^ 
now proved to the world that the birth of the American nation, 
•although ostensibly the revolt of Britishers against a Hritish 
Gtovemment on a well-established right of representation in regard 
to taxation, was in reality “ tl^e result of a slow and gradual 
process by which the peoples of America and Ore&t Britain, while 
retaining the same .fundiwnentai instjtutiops and ideas, were 
drawn apart owing to the difference of the conditions under 
which*these institutions and ideas were developed ”. Not »nly 
geographical distance but different environment have produced, 
as they must, differences in national character without preventings 
a lasting friendship aiW sympathy between the two branches of 
the English-speaking race, if e^egts had not turned <^it4MstJiey , 
did, one thing is Reasonably clear, thaff the British Empire tn its < 
present form could never have come .into existences George 
Washington was the father and founder, of the British Empire no 
l^s'thai) th^ father of his,own country. • » ^. • 

In Eraqp^ the Minister of Fii^nce submits the Bg^et to 
the Chamber o^ DeputleS in the form of a law with explanatory 
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memoranda. It is referred to the Commission of Finance, 
which consists of about 38 members, of whom one is reporter or 
chairpian. The Commission subnpit their ,report after a few 
months in great detail, suggesting as a rfde many changes. The 
discussion is both general and 'clause by clause, and when each 
article is voted upon its annexed pchedule giving details of 
expenditure of different Ministries is also discussed. AVhen this 
is complete the Budget goes to the Senate, wl^ich has its own 
Commission. This Commission ordinarily discusses the Budget 
even a few weeks before its formal receipt, as this saves time. 
It makes its report to the Senate for discussion. Whtn the 
final form of the law is agreed to between the two bodies it 
becomes law, and is promulgated by the President of the 
Republic. Many financial authorities hold that the defects of 
the French system are the incompetence of the Wlembers of 
the Commission and the multiplicity of the reports submitted. 
In this respect the British system is far superior.* 

In France it is interesting to note how the Estates General 
failed to attain control over the purse, as it attempted to encroach 
upon the administrative powers of the Crown instead of confining 
itself to claiming the right of voting the Budget. For a period 
of 175 years, i.e. between 1614 and 1789, the Ck-own imposed 
taxation, and it regulated expenditure without the consent of 
the iltpresentatives of the people. In the Decree of 17th June, 
1789, the National Assembly promulgated the law that in futvwe 
the right to vote a tax shoujd be vested exclusively in the 
nation’s representatives. This principle has been observed ever 
since, except in rare instances- as, for. exan;iple, under Napoleon 
and in 1848, and again in 1852. Since the latter date the 
principle has not been broken. The control of t£e pifrse in 
1789 referred to taxation, but in 1831 the right to regulate 
expenditure also was definitely established. Between 1789 and 
1791 the civil list was separated from the'public treasury. 

“ iNiTiATiaiT OF Money Binns by the Government 

, Reference has already been made to the fret that it'is usual 
in nSSany countaies -fco restrict the power of the legislafurd to 

8toimQ» The Budget, Part IL obapter ; PlaziA-ifel’s tranalatioD 
(New York: D. Appleton Jk Co., 1917). ^ 
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refuse or reduce but not to originate />r increase supplies or 
taxation.^ The responsibility of economising expenditure and 
taxation is laid on the shoumers of Ministers who are interested 
in making both sides* of the Budget balance. This practice 
obtains in Great Britain, India, *and in pertain other countries. 
As Bagehot well puts it in his English Constitution: “ On 

common subjects any member can propose anything, but not 
on money—the Minister only can propose to tax the people. 
This principle is commonly involved in medimval metaphysics 
as to the prerogative of the Crown, but it is as useful in the 
nineteenth century as in the fourteenth, and rests on as sure 
a principle. The House of Commons—now that it is the true 
sovereign^ and appoints the real Executive—has long ceased to 
be the checking, sparing, economical body it once was. It 
now is m^re apt to spend money than the Minister of the day. 

I have heard a very experienced financier say, ‘ If you want 
to raise a certain cheer in the House of Commons make a 
general panegyric on economy ; if you want to invite a sure 
defeat, propose a particular saving ’. The proce^ is simple. 
Evbry expenditure of public money has some apparent public 
object ; those who wish to spend the money expatiate on that 
object; they* say, ‘ What is £50,000 to this great country 1 
Is thi^^a time for cheese-paring objection ? Our industry wdS 
, never so productive, our resources never so immense. ‘What 
ia £50,000 in comparison with this great national interest ? ’ 
The members who are for the expenditure always come down ; 
perhaps a constituent or a friend who will profit by the outlay, 
or & keen on the object^ has ^ked them to attend ; at any 
rate there is a popular vote to be ^ven, on which the news- 
papefs—alVays philanthropic, and sometimes talked over—vpll be 
sure to make encomiums. The members against the expenditure 
rarely come down of themselves; why should they become 
unpopular without reason ? The object seems decen^ ; manj 
of its advocates are certainly sincere ; d hostile vote ml^make 
enemies, aSd b% censured by the jowmals. , If th<*ft weje not* 
some check, the ‘ people’s house ’ yrould Sbon ipitrun the 
people’s money. ^ That check is the Responsibility of the Cabinet 

lor the national finance. If any one 'could propose a tan tffey 
• « • •• 

> Vide Parliamentary Practiee,^12tbi editioo, p. 477 (Londgp, Butter- 

worth & Co.. 1917). * * 
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might let the House spgnd it as it would, and wash their hands 
of the matter ; hut now, for whatever expenditure is sanctioned— 
even when it is sanctioned agaii^t the Ministry’s wish—the 
Ministry must find the money. Accofflingly, they have the 
strongest motive to oppose extra outlay. They will have to 
pay the bill for it; they will have to iinpose taxation, which 
is always disagreeable, or suggest loans, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, are shameful. The Ministry is (so to speak) the 
bread-winner of the political family, and has to meet the cost 
of philanthropy and glory, just as the head of a family has to 
pay for the charities of his wife and the toilette of his daughters. 
In truth, when a Cabinet is made the sole executive, it follows 
it must have the sole financial charge; for all action costs money, 
all policy depends on money, and it is in adjusting, the relative 
goodness of action and policies that the executive is employed.” * 
In India, neither in the central nor local legislatures can ex¬ 
penditure or taxation take place except on the recommendation 
of the Executive Governments.^ The President of the Cquncil 
of State in fndia referred to this as follows : “.I think it will 
be quite clear to the Honourable Membere if they refer to 
Section 67 A (2) of the Government of India Act, that the 
framers of that Act have therein given statutory *expression to 
file English constitutional rule that demands for supply must 
proceed from the Crown ; in other words, the legislature can . 
reduce, but it cannot increase expenditure. That is quite 
clearly expressed in the Act. I^ that is so, it seems to me to 
involve the necessary consequence that taxation, to provide for 
such expenditure, must also be .initiated by the Crown. Indeed, 
Section 67 of the same Act could be construed in the same way. 

I thijik I must therefore rule that an amgndment, eftcepf-by a 
member speaking on behalf of Government, which has the effeet 
of increasing taxation proposed by the Bill is out of order, unless 
it proposes taxation by way of equivalenbvto a tax brought by 
the Bill under the consideration of the Council. The point is 
tfiis, that'the Crown mai’res 'a demand, the iCroWii proposes 
taxation, the Cduncil can reduce the demand or the taxation, 

- s ^ 

* Tie WorlA and Lije^f JValier BagehoU vol. v. pp. 255-6, Mra. Ru8L«il- 
Barrington (Longtra'iis, 1915). 

• Government of India Act, 1916, § 67 (2) (a), § 67 A (2). § 7Q.P (2) (c), and 

ssoer “ • " 
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but it can neither increase the demand, nor can it increase the 
taxation, except at the instaijce of a member of the Government. 
But it is open to jnembers ^ho desire to vary what I may call 
the incidence of taxation imposed by the provisions of the Bill, 
to propose an increase fii one itenf compensated by a corresponding 
reduction in some othSr item.” ^ 

The President of the iegislative Assembly similarly gave the 
following ruling; “ I think it is obvious that the Imperial 

Parliament intended to confer the same powers and the same 
restrictions regarding the levy and appropriation of public 
reve»ues which it itself enjoys. Neither the House of Commons 
nor the Legislative Assembly is empowered to increase a demand 
for a g*ant. The House of Commons is equally forbidden to 
increase a tax. That general principle has been laid down 
many tildes, and I think that it is one which we ought to apply 
here. Therefore, those amendments which propose increases of 
taxation will not be in order.” “ 

»Iji the Bombay Legislative Council the President referred 
to the words «f the Speaker in the British House j>f Commons, 
in* 1908,»when he said, “In a committee we cannot go any 
further than the authority given on the recoinmendutiocr of the 
Crown. It ft one of the protections of the taxpayer. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tells me and the House that tfte 
• scheme proposed is a charge on public revenues, I am b<mnd to 
accept that statemenf.” ^ 


3. Annual Votino o|' the whole kudokt 

• » • 

Gertain heads of revenue and expenditure are not voted 
0 very year. There is a classic* instance in the case of Germany 
where the military Budget befcjre the War was voted for 
seven years, and it .yas therefore not a matter for the annual 

debate. * . * 

In Fra»ce t^e great Mirabeau*arg»ied in favour <4 nfSffiftg llw 
tax votable for more than a par excejjt the o«e devoted p the, 

service*of the debt aivi the civil list. It was not earned, but in the 

♦ • • . ^ 

' ’ <9oui%cil of State, debates, p. 620, 2lBt March 

• dj^isUUive Assembly Debates^ ji. 3719, 19th March 1923]^ 

• Parliamentary i%bate8t voL 191, ool. 1612. 
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Constitution of it clearly laid down that funds set apart 
for deht or the payment of the civi^ list could not be refused or 
suspended. In 1827 the matter was pgain conadered with a view 
to dividing the Budget into two parts ; t^le Budget of the Con¬ 
solidating Fund and the,extraordinary Budget. Into the former 
was to be placed all permanent and fixed services, and new charges 
of an accidental or temporary nature were to be included in the 
latter. It was proposed to make the former charges, i.e. those 
against Consolidated Fund, permanent in order to save the time of 
the Chambers, which might be devoted to the examination of new 
expenses, but this was not adopted, with the result that at the 
jwesent time a plethora of detail is given.* It is interesting in this 
connection to remember that in the First Republic and ufider the 
First Empire appropriations were voted en bloc and b»,' Ministries, 
during the first part of the restoration and the first pajt of the 
Second Empire by Grand sections, at the end of the restoration 
and once during the Second Empire and by chapters in 1830, in 
1863, and since 1869. In regard to the detail in which the Budget 
should be voted it was necessary to see not only that balance in 
appropriations between oflices and offices or 'departments and 
departments in the public services should be preserved, but care 
must be taken to see that sufficient legislative corffirol prevails. 
Otherwise the executive may be wasteful in expenditure. Each 
vote should have a definite and precise meaning or aim; and the , 
compromise between conflicting interests must be followed. The’ 
broad services may be divided, as in the civil estimates or book of 
estimates, into broad heads and chapters or major heads, and 
those which are votable annually should be separated from those 
which are voted permanently. In England Parliament provided 
for the establishment of a Consolidated Fund in 1787. *The 
proceeds of taxation and other sums of money received by the 
Treasury on behalf of the Crown are carried to the Consolidated 
B\md. Permanent charges for the service ohthe State are secured 
bjr Statute upon that FuAd, which the Treasury is bound to defray 
According td\iw. At present t^le items includedcanddr the Con- 
■ solidated Fund sefvice are .the National Debt service, payments to 
local taxation accounts, the civil list, ann'oiti^s and pensions, 
salarieer and allo'iyances, courts of justice and payments t6 the' 

Northern Irish'’Exchequer, land settlement, the road fund, and 
«• , , ' ' 

« ^ Stourm, The Budget, Plazmaki’s tranalation, p. ^23. 
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certain other miscellaneous expenditure. This formed in 1923-24 
£380 millions out of a total expenditure of £817 millions charge¬ 
able against revei^ue, or 47 per cent. 

In India the non-notable items under section 67 A (3) of the 
Government of India Act may be said to,be permanent appropria¬ 
tions. About 60 per 'cent of the total expenditure in the Central 
Budget is non-votable. ^But nevertheless the Governor-General 
may, subject to all these, get the vote of the Legislative Assembly 
in certain circumstances. The distinction between votable 
and non-votable expenditure has given rise to interesting rulings 
in tfce Bombay Legislative Council. The Hon. Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar, the first President of the Legislative Council, 
ruled that where the Head of a Department’s salary was non- 
votable, it «ras not possible to cut down the votable salaries of 
officers, ^uch as clerks, etc., on the ground that the Head of that 
Department is unnecessary or unfit or such like reason pertaining 
. to him personally or his office or position. He cited certain 
ridings in the House of Commons in support. “ Where a demand 
for the establishment of the Lord Chancellor waij made in the 
riouse of Commons, a reduction was moved in the expenses of that 
establishment on the ground of the position of the Lord Chancellor, 
but the ChJfir ruled : ‘ It is out of order to do indirectly what 
can't be done directly. The position of the Lord Chancellor ctffi t 
• be discussed on this vote ’ (P.D. H. of C. 4th Ser. vol.»17, col. 
«163). So also, when a demand was made for the salaries of the 
clerks of the House of Lords, reduction was moved on the ground 
that Ihe House of Lords was obstructive and the*efore unnecessary. 
Tfie Chancellor of^the Epcchequer, on a point of order, protested 
that to reduce the salaries of the clerics for the purpose of attack- 
ing*their*master, th^ House of Lords, was like carrying pn war 
by killing the baggage-bearers. ‘ A strange thing if we began 
contest with a ^reat man by cutting down the salaries of his 
servants.’ Upon that the Chair ruled : ‘ Nothing is jeaUy ofTen 
to discussion on this vote except the duties and sala ries ^f the 
clerks. Pdon’4 think the policy*of the House of I^fcs i8^*pe“ ^ 
discussion on this vote. The Comnpttee caTl discpss only ths 
dutie5 and r^pauoerations of tj^e^ officials (P.D. H. C. 
• 4th*Ser. vol. 28, cols. 1426 to 1428)! Again, on demand madt 
for repajinent to the Civil Contingencies Fun8* of certain mis- 
cellaneous^vances,* Mr. Lloyd George moved a reduc15on«n the 
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ground of a principle, namely, that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland’s 
office *as a sinecure, but the Chair ^ ruled : ‘ The salary of the 
Lord Lieutenant is placed upon the gonsolida^d Fund ’ (i.e. it 
is jnon-votable) ‘ in order that he may no# be criticised in this 
style. The only question into which the hbnourable gentleman 
can enter is that of the adequacy of this expenditure ’ 
(Hansard, ‘3rd Ser. vol. 348, col. obs).” * The successor 
of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, the Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tooUa, disagreeing with this ruling, held that it could not 
apply to a transitional constitution with partial responsible 
government as in India. He ruled : “ The late Honourable 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar gave the ruling in question on the 
ground that what you cannot do directly you cannot be all(»wed to 
do indirectly. That is a perfectly sound ruling unde» conditions 
of complete responsible government which exist in free countries 
where the whole House is elected and the Government is respon¬ 
sible to the Legislature. We are working under a different 
system. We are in a transitional stage, and if the Reforms have 
conceded, as they were intended to concede, some responsibility 
to the non-official members I think no attempt should be made to 
curtail it by indirect means. If the Reforms are real, then the 
responsibihty which they concede to non-official me&bers ought 
in "ho way to be taken away. I should like to point out to 
honourable members that the power of creating new appointments 
and declaring their emoluments as non-votable vests under the 
Reforms in the Executive Government. They can create any 
number of new appointments and put them in the non-vofable 
list. The House would then h^ve no .voice in regard to tke 
expenditure involved in conifection with their emoluments. The 
' effect qf a ruling that what is not possible to (Jo directly c^mnof'be 
done indirectly would be a substantial extension of the powers of 
«the Executive Government and £f curtailment of those of the non¬ 
official meipbers, with the corollary that ther emoluments of the 
establishments which thosfe newly created appointments required, 
ad(f wtich rfis-e votable under *the Govemmenttof Ihdia Act, 
^ would become non-votable.. This would cut at the very root of 
the wwers which have been deliberately concede^ to non-official 
memben imder thf Reforms. I therefore hold that the poVet 
which is given to' the House can be legitimately used ii^ epcercising 
^ Bcmbay Legislative Council Debates, 9th hfaroh 1923, 935. 
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control over the Executive GovemmeD,t in regard to non-votabl 

appointments.” ^ 

The advantages of not^discussing the entire Budget annually 
are that time will be»eoonomi8ed and greater justice done to thi 
remaining items. MToreover, when inttrest on loans is not sub 
jected to an annual -(^ote greater confidence is produced, as credi 
and stability count for much. On the other hand, “expenditure 
on supply services including new items of expenditure shouk 
come under tto annual purview of the legislature. 

4. The Powers of the two Chambers 

Tht relative powers of the two Chambers have frequently beer 
discussed. .»A scrutiny of the detailed heads twice over is con 
sidered a waste of time by some authorities who want to restrid 
the powers of the Upper Chamber to a discussion of genera, 
principles only. In the British Parliament the lower House onlj 
c.»a initiate Money Bills. The House of Commons only can grani 
supplies. Money Bills cannot be amended by the Jjords on theii 
way to, receive *oyal assent. The supremacy of the House oi 
Commons in money matters can be seen from the Speech of tht 
Throne. The King begins with “ My Lords and Gentlemen 
but referring to finance he says “ Gentlemen of the Houstf ol 
Commons, I have given orders that a statement of tl*o fund; 
necessary for the operations of the year be submitted to you ”, 
While reverting to foreign affairs he again refers to “ My Lords 
and tSentlemen ”. A classic instance of this is. 8 een in 1407, wfien 
Henry IV. initiated fin^cial ryscussion in the House of Lords. 
The Commons objected to this procedure, and the King recog- 
nistd thS principle that the grants were made by the Cojnmons 
and assented to by the Lords.'® In 1026 it was resolved that the 
rate or tax sh(»uld not be altered by the House of Lords. In 
1678 it was decideA that all supplies ought to begin ,with thSm. 
When the Paper Duty Bepeal Bill wa^ rejected by th£ House ol 
Lords in* 186% the House of fcoramons passed ^he fpllowifig 
resolutions: . 

“ That the r.ight of granting aid^ and supplies to the Crown is in 
* • ^ 
^otnbtfy Legislative Cc^ncil Debates, 6th Itfarch 1024,* 822 and 823> 

' Anson, ^to and Cust^ of the Constitution, vol. L p. 260 (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1000). * • - * 
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the ComznoBB alone* as aq essential part of their Constitution ; 
and the limitation of all such grants as to matter, manner, measure, 
and time is only in them. ^ 

, Th&t although the Lords have exercised the power of. 
rejecting Bills of several) descriptions relatlmg to Taxation by 
negativing the whole, yet the exercise of that power by them has 
not been frUquent and is justly regarded by this House with 
peculiar jealousy, as afieoting the right of the Commons to grant 
the supplies, and to provide the ways and means for the service 
of the year. 

“ That to guard, for the future, against an undue exerois® of 
that power by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons their 
rightful control over taxation and supply, this House has- in its 
own hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, awd to frame 
Bills of supply, that the right of the Commons as to the matter, 
manner, measure, and time may be maintained inviolate.” * 
In 1909 the Finance Bill was not assented to by the House of 
Lords on the groimd that the judgment of the country 
necessary. Pt^rliament dissolved, and the country supported the 
Government measure. The now Parliament pasoed the Bill, and 
an Act—< the Parliamentary Act of 1911^—became law which 
provided that a Money Bill passed by the House of Ccwnmons and 
sent up to the House of Lords one month before the end of the 
session ks, if the House of Lords does not pass the Billjvithout 
amendment within one month after the Bill is sent to it, to be 
presented to His Majesty and to become an Act of Parliament. 

Tn Canada all Money Bills must originate in the Comnfons. 
The Senate may reject these Bill8,^ut ca^inot amend them. The 
power of rejection is seldom'-used. The Australian Constitution 
' forbids,the Senate to originate or to amend Money BiUs.*^ In the 
United States the Senate may alter a Money Bill. The Finance 
.Committee of the Senate is a dossinating power on the Congress, 
and full of initiative. It commences working on the Budget 
about the time when the House of dlepresentatives takes it into 
cdh3ider)itionv» 

^ •. In the Indian Constitution of 1919 it is provided that the 

I- * # 

» p, J, 360; 169 3', § 1383; cf. p. 617, May'a PorliamejUarj* 

Praciic€t I2th editiokO^ * « • • 

* 1 & 2 Geo. V, o. 13 ; of. p. 397, May's Parliamentary Jj^ofUicet 12th 
editions * ' « t 
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Budget should be laid before both the Chambers,^ but that , 
appropriations should be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly.* Standing Order No. 70 of the Council of State also 
•authorised only ^he presentation of the Budget to the Council of_ 
State. Thus in 192fl-22 the Budget v^as merely laid before and 
not discussed by the'Council of State. Clause (3) of Section 67 A 
of the Act, however, s^ms to imply that either Chamber may 
discuss the general principles of the Budget. Accordingly, after 
the amendment of Standing Order No. 70 of the Council of State, 
a discussion by that Chamber of the general principles underlying 
th» Budget is permitted, but no votes are taken on demands for 
grants which are settled only in the Lower House. In regard 
to money legislation, however, the position is difEerent. The 
Council of*State enjoys in this respect co-ordinate powers with 
the Legislative Assembly, as no special provision has been made 
for givmg the latter more powers in regard to legislation, financial 
or otherwise. The analogy of the British Parliament, in which the 
!^puse of Commons has the final voice in money matters, is not 
applicable to the Indian Constitution. 

’ In Article 8 <*f the French Constitutional Law of 28th February , 
1875, it is laid down that “ the initiative and the making of laws 
rests jointly with the Senate and the Chamber. The fiscal laws, 
however, must be submitted first to the Chamber of Dep«tie8 
and voted by the latter.” * The last four words, “ votnd by the 
latter ”, have given'rise to much controversy. The Senate argues 
that these words were inserted merely to prevent the withdrawal 
of Che Budget by the Executive from the supplies immediately 
alter submission. The Deputies argue that the first and the last 
word on the Budget sfiould rest with thtjm. The issue has not 
bdbn settled by any constitutional convention, and pressure if 
brought to bear upon the Senate by submitting the Budget at 
a late date, and the Senate yields with almost praiseworthy 
abnegation. Such* disputes in France are usually settled* by 
mutual concessions imdel: pressure of time after two or three 
confererRses. • 

• Section «7 A (1). •* Section 67 A (SJ. 

» Sterm. The Budget, Plazinjkrs translation, pp. 312-13. 
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6. REAPPKOPRijfriONS AND RESERVE FUNDS 

The question of reappropriations is^n important one, as power 
. to, reapjpropriate involves in most cases •the sanction of the 
legislature. In modem j.constitutions Goffernments are given 
powers of reappropriation usually under‘rules or otherwise. 
Thus unde'f-the Indian Constitution it*is laid down that, after 
grants have been voted by the Legislative Coimcil^ the Finance 
Department can sanction reappropriation within a grant from 
one major, minor, or subordinate head to another. In the Report 
of the Public Accounts Committee based on the AppropriaiSon 
Report of the Accountant-General every reappropriation from one 
grant to another, and every reappropriation within a grrfnt not 
conforming to the rules of the Finance Department?-should be 
brought to the notice of the legislature. In some countries 
“ token grants ”, i.e. demands for nominal sums, the total expense 
being met by reappropriation, are applied for merely to bring the 
matter to the notice of the legislature. It is customary also, 1 >d 
leave the Executive with certain funds to be used-ns a reserve 
. and to be accounted for in the next financial period or Budget. 
Thus in Great Britain there are the Treasury Chest and “ Civil 
Contingencies ”, and in the Government of Bombdy a reserve 
amConting to B8.20 lakhs. The system of empowering the 
Executive to extend grants from this reserve for approved services 
does not always commend itself to jealous advocates of the powers 
of the legislature. It should, however, be remembered that this 
reserve is usually small, and it is essential to have such a sum for 
unexpected events when the legislature i^ not in session. 

In the American legislatdre appropriations are divided into 
three glasses — annual, permanent annual, and perman^ht 
specific appropriations. Annual appropriations are all those 
^hich are not included in the second and third ctftegories. The 
perfnanent annual appropriations are those mich as salaries of 
judges of th e Supreme CoiAt, salaries of officers whose duties are 
es^ntial ,to tl» carrying on of the Government, paj meifcs to the 
Smithsonian institution, an^ interest on the public debt, etc., 
which need not be voted upon annually and* be fhe subject of 
politi&l controversy. It is imnecessary for Congress to waSte‘ 
time in making'" these appropriations every year^ ,Specific 
appropnatldns are of de fini te amount, but iifd6finite gs to time of 
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expenditure. The object of expenditure is designated particu¬ 
larly. Appropriations for the improveAient of Government parks 
are of this nature. All bhlances of appropriations contained 
in the annual Ap^ropj-iatioh Bills made specifically for the service 
of any fiscal year, “ and remaining une;jpended at the expiration " 
of such fiscal year, »8hall only be applied to the payment of 
expenses properly incun.fed during that year, or to tho'fulfilment 
of contracts properly made within that year ; and balances not 
needed for sufch purposes shall be carried to the surplus fund 
This does not apply to appropriations known as permanent or 
indefinite appropriations. Unexpended balances of appropria¬ 
tions, except for permanent specific appropriations and certain 
speciaUy named grants, are carried to the surplus fund if un¬ 
expended after two years.® In 1912 Congress decided that “ no 
specific or indefinite appropriation made hereafter in any regular 
annual Appropriation Act shall be construed to be permanent or 
available continuously without reference to a fiscal year imless 
it belongs to one of the following five classes : ‘ Rivers and 
ha^ours’, ‘lighthouses’, ‘fortifications’, ‘jHiblic buildings’, and 
“pay of the Na'^ and Marine corps ’ ’’, or unless it is expressly 
provided that “ it shall continue available beyond the fijcal year 
for which the Appropriation Act in which it is contained makes 
provision ”.® 

6. Veto and Certification 

• 

It is sometimes thought that the heads of Constitutions, as 
in the self-governing Dominidhs and other States, perform duties 
which could quite well be done by the use of a rubber-stamp. 
This, however, lo^s siglit of th4 mai»ner in which financial policy 
maybe modified by the advice given to members of the Executive 
responsible or by the action taken by the head of the Government 
himself. He may veto a legislative enactment. The veto, for^ 
example, was exercised in Canada in 1873 by the Goveriwr- 
General in regard to the Oathf Bill. This was disallovifed as being 
ultra viret of ^e Parliament of Uaqfida. 'The Gov*nlbr-<»ener*l 
of Australia similarly withheld his consent to a proposed Xct, an^ 

referred it to Downing Street. This was in connecfion with the * 

» • • .« 

> Act JuV 12. 1870. o. 251, 6. Ift Stal* 261. 

• Act June 20. 1874, c. 328, 6, 18 Stat. 110. 

• Ootsber 24. 1912, t. 366, 7, 37 Stat. 487. 
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Australian Navigation Act, 1912. ‘The Act was finally approv^, 
but the delay gave time fbr reflection regarding the results of the 
law, BO that it has not been put iij.to?orc# in its entirety. In the 
Indian «Con8titution the Govemor-Ctnerati aid Governors * of. 
provinces possess the pi^yrer of vetoing leg^lation, mcluding,'«of 
course, finance legislation. In the United States, under Section 7, 
Article l,Vof the Constitution, “ every Bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the Senate shall, before 
it become a law, be presented to the President bf the United 
States. If he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return 
it, with his objections to that House in which it shall have origin¬ 
ated, who shall enter the objections at large on their Journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideratiipn two- 
thirds of that House shall agree to pass the BUI, it sj^all be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other House, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-ffnirds of 
that House, it shall become a law.” If any Bill is not returned 
by the President within ten days after its presentation to him,^it 
becomes a law. If it is returned within ten days, lyiless this Bill 
is passed by toth Houses by two-thirds majqfity, it does n6t 
become Jaw. Thus the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill of 1924 was re-passed 
over President Coolidge’s veto by an overwhelming majority. In 
tha. case of the Immigration Bill the President did not apply a 
veto, which would obviously have proved inefiective. Presidents 
Jackson, Tyler, Johnson, and Cleveland •employed this veto, 
power. President Cleveland vetoed no less than 413 BUls during 
the first term of his office, more than two-thirds of which‘were 
private pension Bills. The most important Bill vetoed was the 
Dependent Pension Bill—a measure so vague that it might have 
led to enormous frauds upon the Treasury. Presidents' Adams, 
Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, Van Buren, William Henry 
Harrison, Fillmore, and Garfield never vetoed sk BUI passed by 
Congress. Generally, the other President vetoed but few. 
Washingtoh vetoed 2, Madison 6, ^onroe 1, Jackson 9, Tyler 8, 
Balk ST^ercSi 9, Buchanan,?, Eincoln 3, Johnsqp 22/cHayes 8, 
^Irthur *4, Benjamin' Harrison 19, Cleveland (second term) 42, 

' McKinley 6,* Roosevelt 40,‘Taft 26, and Wil^n 26. Bryce says 
thaffch^ American people admire their President because he>hafj 

> Seotions 68 and 69 Qovemment of India Act. ^ , 

••Sections 81 and 81 A and 82 GovemmAat-of India Act. 
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an opinion of Mb ovm and is riot afraid to enforce it. In all the 
States of the Union, except one (North barolina). Bills passed by 
the two Houses must be submitted to the State Governor for 
.hia approval. Sh?>uld»the ]6ill be returned to the legislature dis¬ 
approved, it is lost unless re-passed ov^'^ his veto by a majority 
of two-thirds, but sometimes larger, in each House. A good 
governor uses his veto freUly, as this is considered in many States 
to be a test of a governor’s judgment and courage. The power 
of the veto is d negative one. Veto (I forbid) was, of course, the 
expression used by the tribune of the people in nullifying measures 
vmdar the Roman Republic. 

It is sometimes necessary to certify, restore, or authorise. 
Thus enpenditure may be certified, restored, or authorised as a 
positive Act, of the Executive. The House of Commons in 1871 
refused to abolish the purchase of commissions in the Army, and 
this wasHcarried through by Royal Warrant, an Executive Act.' 
Failure to vote the Budget is the counterpart of the right to 
aul;horise the Budget, and rarely have legislatures taken this 
extreme measure. Failure to vote the Budget is al^yays regarded 
as'a sign or even^he result of political unrest. King Charles I. 
held that if the legislature refu.sed to approve the levying of 
taxes, and thus failed in their duties, the king may act upon his 
authority by virtue of the divine right of kings. In the famdhs 
struggle between Pitt and Fox towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Fox manageSd to secure the adjournment of the vote on 
subsidies on five or six occasions. “ It cannot ”, he said, “ be 
contented that the Constitution gives to the Hpuse the right fo ' 
refiAe the funds ; but this is a weapon which the House must 
use with caution, and only when the» public cause imperatively 
demumds •such action. I shall always uphold tMs rjght.” 
Erskine May rightly says that this weapon is now rusting in the 
arsenals of constitutional laws. In Prussia, Bismarck carried on 
the Government for four years (1862-66) without the grant <5f 
supplies from the Landtag,'but with the support of tte Upper 
House. Tie fu^ds were required Mr military re4rgani(^tion.* 
When Prussia defeated Austria at _ Sadowa the ^ effects of» 
Bismarck’s policy were clearly demonstrated. Later King 
.William admitted that the Budgets of the years 1862-66 hpd'not 
• •• • * ** 

^ This isjpu>li8hed in Appendix I. p. 483, vol. ii., Anson, Law and Cuaiam 
of iKa Constitution ^Oxon Vj^eruity Prew, 2nd edition). 
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conformed with thfe law.*^ In France in 1877 the Budget was not 
voted till the 15th December, i.e. vmtil a new Cabinet from the 
ranks of the majority of the Charnb^ of Deputies was appoicLted. 
In the Indian Constitution it is proviSed that when legislation 
is refused to be passed bf the legislature it Inay be certified by the 
Governor-General ^ or the Governor ^ oi et province. In regard 
to local i^islatures, the Governor can bertify only in the case of 
reserved subjects.^ (2) When expenditure is refused grants may 
be restored. The Governor-General has this power imder Section 
67 A (7) and the Governor under 72 D (2) (a). In the case of the 
Governor, the power granted under this section applies to reserved 
subjects only. (3) Expenditure can be authorised in emergent 
cases both by the Governor-General and the Govemer under 
67 A (8) and 72 D (2) (5) respectively. The Finance Member 
said in the Legislative Assembly that so far as the Govemor- 
Gteneral was concerned, 67 A (8) was applicable to autDorisation 
when the Assembly was not in session.^ In the case of the 
Governor, 72 D (2) (6) applies to the carrying on of any depjurt- 
ment, and thp Act does not specify whether it refers to transferred 
or reserved subjects. The Finance Bill of 1923 ® was^ certified, 
and alco that of 1924,’ where the Viceroy stated at length the 
reasons which led him to certify these Bills. Th»' Secretary of 
Slate for India (Lord Olivier), in his speech in the House of Lords 
on 26th February 1924, stated that provision for certification 
ejdsts in the Constitutions of certain CrowiS Colonies. In Bengal 
to a certain extent and in the Central Provinces almost entirely, 
supplies were refused in 1924. In Bengal some of thesff were 
restored under Section 72 D (2^) (a). ^In the Central Provinces 
the administration of the'transferred subjects was temporarily 
taken over by the Governor under Kule 3 of the transferred 
subjects (Temporary Administration Eules), and the previous 
year’s expenditure has been restored by the Gevemor. No new 


^ Stoudn, The Budget. Plazinski’B translation, p. 22 (London: Appleton, 
jei7>-a ^ . „ ■ 

■ Se.:tion Cj B. . • • Section 72 E. r '■ 

w ' As to what reserrod subjects are see Schedule I. (Part II.) and Schedule II. 
of the Devolution Buies. " 

*L^ialal\ve Assembly Debat^, vol. iii. p. 4467, ICth J#;ly 1923. 

• Finance Departments Notuication dated 29th March 1923. This'wac ii? 
regard to doubling tue salt tax ; see p. 66, Budget for 1923-24. * 

* Finance Departments Notification dated the 28th Marcial924; see p. 69, 
Budget for 1924-26. 
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expenditure, however, can, be undertaken.* The reason for 
entrusting these powers of certification ’to the Governor-General 
and tp Governors is the fact lhat the Central or Federal Govern¬ 
ment is responsible to*Parliament and not to the Central' Legis¬ 
lature. As this degre* of responsibility,^ Parliament is reduced 
the certifying powers are reduced, as pointed out by the Secretary, 
legislative Department, iti the Legislative Assembly tanto.^ 
In the pre-reform days the ofiicial hloc enabled the Executive to 
pass necessary legislation. The authors of the Montagu-Chelras- 
ford Report “ began with the fundamental proposition that the 
capspity of the Government of India to obtain its will'in all 
essential matters must be unimpaired. . . . What we seek is 
some mvins, for use on special occasions, of placing on the Statute 
Book, after publicity and discussion, permanent measures to 
which the majority of members in the Legislative Assembly may 
be unwilSng to assent. We seek deliberately, when the purpose 
justifies us, to depart from popular methods of legislation, and it 
is obvious that no device which conforms to those methods can 
possibly serve, our purpose. For this purpose we have come to 
thfe conclusion thgrt we should employ the method, now familiar 
to Indian institutions, of maintaining such a number oS votes, 
upon which +lie Government can in all circum.stances rely, as.to 
ensure the passage of the legislation that it requires.” ® The 
proposal of instituting Grand Committees to which the Oovern- 
pient’s essential Bill.t might be referred to was abandoned in 
favour of a Council of State with a small official majority, and the 
powe^ of certification to the Executive. In regard to the powfer ’ 
of Certification the Joint Select Committee under Lord Selbome 
on the Government of India Bill rersarked, that “ it should be 
undsTstodd fromd>he beginning that this power of the Govpmor- 
General is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when 
necessary ”.® In the debate on the Government of India Bill in , 
Parliament, Colonel ^edgwood, in suggesting that the powhr 
to introduce any legislatiod i^hould not be too wide, said, “ I 
quite agret thaj^ the Viceroy ought,not to,be de]fti\^^'3f tb* 
opportunity of passing legislation which he thinks is,essential t<v ^ 

, ' .legislative Ae^mbly Debates, p. 4459, *lOth July 1923. 

* ■ Vefa. STS, Report on Indian Constitutional Rejbrms,tlQ^. * 

• Report Jrtgn the Joint Select Committee on the Oovernment of India Bill 
(Superiutendool, Oovemiyeat Printing, Delhi), p. 9, Clause 25. • , 
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the safety of Indi& or of the British Empire Lord Meston 
says, “ He (the Viceroy) uses his arbitrary powers. The legis¬ 
lature counters by rejecting his neiiA measure or refusing funds. 
TJie bludgeon has to be employed againj aifd the cumulative 
process goes on until deblock ensues and *■ whirlwind of popular 
agitation sends everybody scurrying in search of an amended 
Constitutitw. When I was describingHhe arrangements in the 
provinces I did not deal with this aspect of the case, though it 
presents itself there with the same features. If with minor 
emphasis. The Governor’s relations with his legislature in regard 
to reserved subjects differ in degree, but not in kind, fron^the 
Viceroy’s relations with the Central Legislature in regard to all 
his business. On paper each of them has a wide discretion and an 
indefeasible authority. In practice each of theny must walk 
warily indeed if he is to avoid a habit of conflict which may 
render the whole scheme of reform nugatory. For the Governor 
the position is eased by the existence of a field in which the will 
of the legislature is supreme, and where, accordingly, it ^an 
exercise it? administrative ambitions. For the Viceroy’s pro¬ 
tection there is no such safety-valve.” “ ^ 

The» certification of the Finance Bills in 1923 and in 1924 
brought into relief the question of this positive pow^ of the head 
of»ihe Executive. The key to the understanding of the position is 
(1) the fact that the Central Executive (the Government of India) 
is not responsible to the Indian legislature,'and (2) the Constitu-, 
tion of 1919 is definitely transitional. The preamble of the 
Gbvemment of India Act,1919,begin8; “ Whereas it is the declared 
pohcy of Parliament to provide for the increasing association! of 
Indians in every brafich oh Indian administration, and for the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions, with'a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire : And whereas progress in 
giving effect to this policy can only be achieved by successive 
stages, and it is expedient that subst&ntial steps in this direction 
dhbulff^ow Ito taken : And jvhd.'eas the time and^mamier of each 
/idvanoe can be determined only by Parliament, upon whom 
responsibility lies for the welfare and advanQime^t of the Indian 

^ Parliam€ntaT}j,,Dt,baiea, 4th December 1919. ^ % • 

* The Constiiutiovt of Indian llbert and Meston, pp. 16^5) (London: 
Univ«raity,J^re8S, 1923). ‘ • * 
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peoples : And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters 
must be guided by the cj-operation received from those on 
whom new opportjinities o^service will be conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is f(?Und that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility' And whtfreas comfurrently with the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions in the Prwinces of 
India it is expedient to* give to those Provinces iif^rovincial 
matters the largest measure of independence of the Government 
of India which is compatible with the due discharge by the latter 
of its own responsibilities ; ” The temporary nature .of the 
Constitution, therefore, is not open to question. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE EXECUTION OP THE BUDGET 

1. Scope 

After tte legislation or vote of the Budget adequate machinery 
is required in order to give effect to the wishes of the legislature. 
This branch of the subject is known as the executi<fii of the 
Budget, and includes the collection of the revenue, the services 
performed by the Treasury or Finance Department, and the method 
of spending jn accordance with appropriations. The important 
topics of control and audit belong to this b*anch of financial 
administration. Control is used in two senses, sometimes in the 
more technical sense of the control of issues from *he Treasury. 
The Comptroller and Auditor-General, for example, in Great 
Britaii»s dating from the Exchequer and Audit Act 1866,^ is 
an official independent of any Government Department and 
appointed by Letters Patent, and he performs the functions 
relating to control of moneys from the Exchequer. The depart¬ 
ments of Government cannot obtain money without the interfen- 
tion of the Treasury, hnd the Treasury m turn cannot meet their 
requirements or check their expenditure without the CcftoptftUer 
and Auditor-General. It is he who has to be satisfied that the 
, requisition of the Treasury is i* accordance with the Acts which 
gflvern the proposed expenditure ; it is hepvho makes the order, 
as it were, to open the Treasury chest. * The Treasury then requests 
the of^Englapd to VaniNer the sums rerfuire< from the 

•Exchequer po the account of the principal Accountant, usually the 
Paymaster-General, and at the same time ]>;qu|sts the Bank to 
sencf tlje authority for the transfer to the Comptroller and Auditoir-. 
General, who tlfiis’ records the issues from the Exol^4’^er.‘ The 
1 29 & 30 Viot. o. 39, § 5.' 

' 698 ■ 
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word “ control ” is also used in a wider sense to rfmbrace all forma of 
control, judicial, legislative, and admini^rative, over expenditure, 
receipts, and loans. Thus cdhtrol in the latter sense would include 
(1) the administra^ivescon^ol exercised by the head of a depart¬ 
ment and by the Treasury or J'inancg.Department over other 
offices, (2) the judiciahcontrol exercised. Tor example, by the Court 
of Accounts in France, and also (3) the legislative contjof exercised 
through the Committee of Public Accounts. By “ audit ” is 
meant the vertficatiou and examination of accounts before the 
expenditure takes place (pre-audit) or after the expenditure has 
bee« incurred (post-audit). Audit originally consisted ’of the 
hearing of explanations from those rendering the account. 
“ The iord of the manor ought to command and ordain that the 
accounts b% heard every year, not in one place, but on all the 
manors, for so can one quickly know everything and understand 
the prodt and loss.” ‘ Burke in his well-known speech of 1780, 
“ A plan for the better security of the independence of Parliament 
aqd the economical reformation of the civil and other establish- 
mlnts ”, laid,8tress on the importance of the execution of the 
Budget. Three,years after his speech the audit of the two 
auditors of Imprest was found to be nothing short of a«candal. 
Each auditor was found to be in receipt of £16,000 a year. He 
was paid by fees and did his work by a deputy.* These auditors 
were abolished in 1785 * by statute, and a body of five com- 
.missioners was appohited for auditing the public accounts. This 
body, known as the Audit Board, inherited considerable arrears 
fronts its inefficient predecessors, but it developed a considerable 
degree of efficiency in time. Ite duties were, however, transferred 
to the Comptroller and Auditor-Ge»eral fiy the Exchequer and 
Audit Abt of 1806, on which the present system of control pf issue 
and audit rested even after the passing of the Amending Act of 
1921. Parnell in his pamphlet Financial Reform ” * criticised, 
the methods of confrol and audit. In 1832, in addition to the 
cash account, there was iiftrqduced ar» appropriation accoimt, a 
form of aacoui^ which has sincesbeqn applied in GXsaF l^iVaiil to 
every form of expenditure. In 1834^the Exchequer Offices weje 
• 

^ 0 From the very remarkable book* Walter de Henley, TrMyce of 
mushandryJicirca 1200-12fi0), Cambridge Univerrfty ^ 

* Report om Public Income and Expenditure, 1869; d Anson, Part II. p. 331. 

• 25 Geo. III. o. 62. • * Published in 1880. » 

• 
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abolished and with them a costly system of procedure and also 
equally costly sinecures.' In 1921 the Exchequer and Audit 
Department Acts of 1866 and 1889 were amended by the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments jftt of<192*i, which provided 
irUer alia that stores andy:evenne .accounts also should be audited 
by the Auditor-General and reported on to the Public Accounts 
Committeb'H'f the House of Commons. ‘Great Britain improved, 
like many other countries after the Great War, its financial system, 
especially in regard to the efiective carrying out (li the Budget. 
The United States, by an Act of Congress passed in 1921,‘ created 
a General Accounting Office “ which shall be independent oLthe 
Executive departments and under the control and direction of the 
Comptroller-General of the United States ”. This was to take 
the place of the Offices of the Controller of the Treasury and 
Assistant Controller of the Treasury. It was also provided that 
“ there shall be in the General Accounting Office a Con^troller- 
General of the United States, who shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate Tffis 
Act clearly shows the importance of this branch of the administra¬ 
tion, as it lays down the scope of the Comptroll^-General’s work 
thus : V (o) The Comptroller-General shall investigate, at the 
seat of Government or elsewhere, all matters rely.ting to the 
reciapt, disbursement, and application of public funds, and shall 
make tu the President when requested by him, and to ^Congress 
at the beginning of each regular session, a'•report in writing of. 
the work of the General Accounting Office, containing recom¬ 
mendations concerning the legislation he may deem necetsary 
to facilitate the prompt and accurate rendition and settlement 
of accoimts, and concfeming, sucH other' matters relating to the 
receipt, disbursement, and application of public funds aS he may 
think advisable. In such regular report, or m special reports at 

,any time when Congress is in sesfion, he shall make recommenda¬ 
tions, looking to greater economy or efficiency in public expendi¬ 
tures.” ® It is also provided that “ {eill'departments and establish- 
meht^hafi fit-nish to the Cqmptroller-Qeneral sv^h im'ormation 
r^arding the powers, duties, activities, organisation, financial 

t ' ' 

^ Budget and Accounting Act, 1921; Barnes U.S. StSitutes Cumulative 
Supplement* 1923* p. 1^. '' < , • ' - 

• Act 10th Jane^?l* C. 18* §§ 301 and 302* 42 Stat. 20. 

« 10th June 1921* C. 18* § 312* 42 Stat. 20. « . 
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transactions, and methods of business of their respective offices 
as he may from time to time require o1 them ; and the Comp¬ 
troller-General, or any of liis assistants or employees, when 
duly authorised hvn, sSall, for the purpose of securiag such 
information, have access to and.the rigly; to examine any books, 
documents, papers, op records of any such department or estab¬ 
lishment Other courAries, including India, have A^ken steps 
to emphasise the independence of control and audit, which the 
Great War shchved to be of vital importance. 

2. The Collection op Revenue 

In the early days of society the collection of dues was not 
a complicated matter. As Centralised Governments developed, 
the revenue was farmed and apportioned. This gave rise even in 
the RonJan Empire to grave abuse, as it does in China to-day. 
The Zemindars in the permanently settled tracts of Bengal to-day 
are the descendants of the rent-farmers of the Moghul and early 
Bmish period, when rent collection was entrusted to the highest 
bidder. Even t<j-day complaints are heard of exactions in the 
collection of the Land Revenue by the employees of the Zepiindars 
or landlords, a The loss to the Treasury and the frequent hardship 
to the taxpayer are the main abuses of this system whereves it 
obtains. ^In a well-known passage in Sully’s Metnoirea^on the 
/3ollection of revenue'it is stated of his time in France that “ in 
these times of confusion the royal funds were the prey of the one 
who grabbed them first. T^e revenues of the king were ribt 
sufficient for the avidity of the financiers, which ordinarily grew 
through public* suffering.* I ha(f grea^ troubles in unravelling the 
mysteridi of the»peojjle of this profession. I discovered all the 
secret sources of the collectors. There were a large number ; 
forgeries of pretended imcollectable debts, expenses for carriages, ^ 
spices etc. ; all these were so many resources used for the profilf of 
the clerks who absorbed a portion of the revenue. . . *. The con¬ 
tractors (fgrmi^s) and the Treaeur^s of France rSallSe^dlmfist 
twice as much as the sum for which the contract was given 
them.*' ® In the Flinch Revolution tte end of tax-farmers was a ' 
. ^edy one. A^ribunal, for exampld, declared them indiyicJually 

, #• Act 10th June 1921, C. 18, § 313, 42 Stat. 20. 

• Ct Stourm’s flk Budget, Pluzia^ki's traneUtion, p. 63B.^ 
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and collectively gdilty of malpractices and embezzlement, and, 
in Stourm’s words, “ as soon as the sentence of death was passed 
upon them they mounted the scafio^d, twenty-eight of them, on 
t^e same day at five o’clock in the aftemoon (8th May 1794). 
Their stewardships were^hus au^ted.” * To-day most countries 
have an organised and efificient staff of' tax collectors. The 
collection’^f direct taxes requires a dual mechanism, one for 
determining the tax due and the other for collecting the tax. 
In the interests of economy these two functions ar6' discharged by 
one set of officials in most cases. In France there is the controller, 
two or three per district who go out for at least nine months in 
each year touring through the parishes which comprise the 
district. As one writer has said, these controllers, ley their 
uniforms, by their associations, by the examination ^nd diplomas 
required for their appointment, constitute a big body of officials. 
Similarly in India there are the collectors, the executivrf'heads of 
districts whose function is to supervise the collection of Land 
Revenue in addition to their work as District Magistrates. ,In 
England there are the Inspectors of Taxes, whose efficiency has 
been referred to in the chapters on income tax. c All these officers 
have to be paid adequate salaries in order to enable them to be 
efficient and free from all temptation. In the care of indirect 
taHes the administration has to deal with a smaller number of 
persons, and the work is comparatively easy. A Iqrge staff, 
however, is required for preventing traffic By smuggling or illicit 
distillation, and it is false economy to cut down the excise pre¬ 
ventive staff whep it interferes with their efficiency. It mtf&ns a 
loss of revenue to the State. 

3. The Treasury 

When the taxes are collected how should they be paid to the 
State ? The older practice was for the funcjs to be transferred in 
cash to certain offices or Treasuries .up and down the country-side, 
ftf Sofia cbiuitries, as in Inc^ia to-day, this practice still obtains. 
India has 300 district Treasuries and 1200 sub-Treaauries, but the 
Imperial Bank of India conducts the Treasury business wherever 
it haS q local head offipe or'branch office. In Great Bntain tits 
public receipts “aqji payments are centralised in Bank of 
r, lit Stouxm’s TAe Budget^ I^zinski’a tr&ntlatioQ,^. 640. 
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England in London, and there are no outlyirfg State Treasuriee. 
The Bank of France conducts a considerable amount of work on. 
behalf of Govermpent, altl^ough, it will be remembered, in 1806 
Napoleon refused to entrust to the Bank of France the functions 
of cashier of the State. “ I want the.-^tate to be able to shift 
the Army without thd Bank’s knowing, and the Bank wo^uld know 
if it were familiar with m^ needs for money.” The United States, 
likt? India, owing to the large extent of territory, has, in a modified 
way, the Treasury system, but depends mainly on the country’s 
banking system. The Federal Reserve system has done much in 
regUrd to the management of public funds by developing banking 
on systematic lines. Resource operations or distributing the 
cash balances of a country between the various centres so that 
each shall at all times have sufficient funds to meet its fluctuating 
requirements constitute a difficult problem. To move funds 
from on? place to another is a costly matter. In India a Paper 
Currency Reserve is distributed through the country in the 
various Treasuries by means of currency chests, and these serve 
ap a useful means for transferring funds. The depqsit of notes in 
a currency chest^ecrcases the amount of notes in circulation, and 
the deposit of rupees in a currency chest increases the amount of 
coin in the Paper Currency Reserve. A deposit of coin or notes 
in a currency chest thus enables Government to issue notes ^se- 
where up to the amoimt of the deposit. If a transfer of<funds is 
•necessary from Treasury X to Treasury Y, this can therefore be 
efiected without actually reqjitting coin or notes by transferring 
mon8y from the Treasury balance to the currency chest at X and 
trAsferring t^e ^ame ^moimt^ from the currency chest to the 
Treasury balance at Y. Council Bifls anS telegraphic transfers 
are*al 80 utilised lor i^he transfer of funds by private individ,pals. 

• • 

4. The Method op Spending 

Votes of credit for expenditure are •necessary in some periods 
of the yAr ii» order to place %iej>artments of (Jeverqjrient* In 
sufficient funds for carrying on their qrdinarjl duties, In France 
votes'of credit,are* passed for eacji month before the Budget is 
• >aa«y passed, and these are called “.provisional tn^llibhs ”. 
Votes of^ci^dit are more extensively used dtgiHfe war time than 
at any other ^ime. * The Provisional Collection of Tftifea Act of 
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1913 in Great Britain and of 1918 in India make it possible for 
, taxes to be collected before tbe actual passing of the Finance Act. 
Retsospective effect can be given Finance^ Bills in India for 
a .period of one month. Special care is tfvken that expenditure 
incurred is authorised expenditure. Tttus in Great Britain 
expenditure conforms closely to the Appropriation Act. The 
requisition ki made by the Treasury to'the ComptroUer-General, 
and is supported, as we have seen, by an Act of Parliament. 
Grants of credit are made by the Comptroller-General, whose duty 
it is to verify that the amount required has been included in the 
amount sanctioned by Parliament under the Appropriation Act. 

Treasury order then issues to the Bank to transfer the specified 
sum to the account of the Paymaster-General. In other countries 
the procedure is similar, although differing in points*of detail. 

In India the work of oonmnmicating grants to the disbursing 
and controlling officers is taken up immediately after th8 passing 
of the Budget by the legislature. Expenditure against appro¬ 
priations is watched by dividing grants into primary units,of 
appropriations, e.p. the pay of officers, establishment, contin¬ 
gencies, allowances and honoraria, supplies andi services^ grants- 
in-aid, contributions and donations, works, assignments, and 
compensations, establishment charges payable to okher Govern- 
meSit departments, refunds, reserve, suspense and expenditure in 
England. These appropriations are sometimes further sub¬ 
divided for purposes of financial control. ‘ Appropriation is in* 
force only until the close of the financial year, and this requires 
considerable conttol to avoid extravagance and a rush dt ex¬ 
penditure in March. Before any expenditure can be incited 
both administrative sdnctior. and Budget provision are required. 
Neither the one nor the other is by itself sufficient. Engineeiing 
works require in addition to administrative sanction and Budget 
.provision what is known as technical sanction opthe approval of 
plans and estimates. The watching of thg actual expenditure 
rests with the head of the-departmenf. The Accountant-General 
iit *eacj?^roviiljce coinmumca^es^with the Financ^Uej^trtment if 
the rate of expenditure proceeds at a rate which is likely to 
' exceed the Budget amount. A review of the estimates fOr the 
currefit,year takes plape four times annually, once after_fSiw»i 
months, the second after six months, the ‘third and ^u^ being 
the Budgpt forecasts mentioned'in a prevVcms chg^pter. Before 
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payment is made of Government moneys the*8ame vigilance has 
to be exercised by an officer as he’would do in respect of^ 
expenditure of his own privifte money. The paying agent has to 
see that the authbrisgd affiounts have not been exceeded, that 
the documents for each claim are genuine, and that a receipt in 
due form is given. 

5. Accounts 

• 

In recent years States have given considerable attention to 
the science of accountancy. Double-entry book-keeping and 
costing are two examples of what should be followed' where 
possible. The advantage of double entry is that each entry 
is contaolled by a similar entry elsewhere, and it will be necessary 
to commit ^wo errors of the same magnitude in order to avoid 
showing the error in the accounts. Coating applies particularly 
to the Bublic Works Department—a department which has in 
most countries a reputation for extravagance. It is also essential 
to see that revenue and capital accounts are kept separate, in 
order that tlje two do not overlap. The accounts should be 
classified in suc|) detail as to secure uniformity of accounting, 
to render possible a comparison between figures for different 
periods and,localities, to facilitate the preparation of Budget 
estimates, and above all to ensure effective financial control, 
combined with economy, by means of a periodical re^yiew of 
.receipts and expenditure entrusted to disbursing officers. In 
India the method of classification and compilation of public 
accornts consists of four stages : (1) the monthly compilation 
by'»the district treasuries and certain departmental officers, 
(2) the monthly “compiiation fcy tl^e Acdountants-General, (3) 
the*morfthly compilation for the whole of India by the Controller 
of the Currency for certain heads of account, and (4) the annual 
compilation of « consolidated ^count by the Auditor-General^ 
for the whole of India. The accounts are also in considerable 
detail in order to show the principles •enunciated abdve. Thus 
there aredfS gjoups under revesue^ 17 under ex^nSi^sr, rfhd 
10 on each side under different heads. 'Tihe group^ include 
(a) principal heads, of revenue, (b) railways, (c) irrigation, etc. ' 
itiege groups are subdivided into rnajor h^ds, of which there are 
■^ou? 42 figder revemle, 69 under expenditufei^«nd 60 on each 
side undfer debt andaremittanoe. Major heads are «ubdiYided 
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further into minoc heads, of wliioh there are 400 in regard 
to revenue, nearly 600 In regard to expenditure, and several 
hun^eds under debt and remittahce. These are subdivided 
into detailed heads which run into'shoTj^ands. The Keforms 
under the Constitution 0^919 haye necessitated the classification 
of revenue and expenditure into central <and provincial, non- 
votable ttnct.votable, and reserved subjects and transferred. 

6. Control 

A feference has been made above to control, which #vas 
divided into administrative, judicial, and legislative. 

Administrative control is exercised not merely by heads or 
subordinate officers but by the department of the government 
controlling these officers. The Treasury or the Finance Depart¬ 
ment also controls and raises objections to proposed exptnditure, 
and draws attention to facts and considerations to which 
sufficient weight has not been attached. Its consent should be 
obtained before any expenditure involving any pew principle 
is sanctioned." No expenditure in excess of the,pstimatea should 
be inciirred without previous consultation with the "Finance 
Department. Any proposal involving an abarnionment of 
re^^nue of which credit has been taken in the Budget, or 
involvi^jg expenditure for which no provision has been made 
in the Budget, should be submitted for <the consideration of. 
Government or the legislature without the previous reference 
to' the Treasury or the Finance Department. The watchdog of 
finance must be regarded with awe by the other departmiKita 
of the administratiort. Ju^cial* control is eAercIsed chiefly in 
France. It was founded by Napoleon in 180!?, and “ it ia ”, 
as one writer points out, “ a veritable court of justice, which 
has for its object to verify th^ actions of the .accountants, to 
discharge them from their responsibility in case their management 
is regular land correct, on to place ^to their charge any balances 
they 4fia,y Ije^iwing through fr^iid, imprudence, fii infraction of 
rules; insuch case^heCourtof Accounts pronounces judgment”.* , 

' It does not encroach oh the administration. For example, 
accountants make payments 'on orders received from superior . 

t ' « < t ^ 

VO 

^ Fisk, French PvXlic Finance^ p. 224 (Bankers* Trust CK>mpany, New 
York,rl922J, * . i.« 
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authority. The Court of Accounts does not dispute these pay¬ 
ments. The Cmir des Comptes is not a dranch of the administra¬ 
tion, but an independent jtftiicial body ; it bases its criticisms 
on dociunentary Ivid^nce-bnly. It works on closed accounts, 
and exercises no preventive control, and it bases an opinion on 
the action of Ministers only after examining the individual 
accounts of accountable officers. . 

Degislative control is that exercised by the legislature usually 
throu^ comrtlittees, as in the Committee of Public Accoimts 
of the British House of Commons appointed annually since 
186i, at the beginning of its session for the examination of 
accounts. The number of members of the Committee is usually 
15. The Committee examines the preliminary grant for each 
financial including supplementary grants, with a view to 

seeing whether the grants Parliament passed have been properly 
applied. ^ It also scrutinises any excess overgrants or bad spending 
on the part of the Executive. Its researches are published and 
ar^ an effective means by which the House of Commons controls 
Gc>vernment expenditure. The findings of the Public Accounts 
Committee are ^ased on the Audit and Appropriation Reports 
submitted by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. In Section I. 
of the British Exchequer and Audit Departments Act, 1921, it 
is provided that the Comptroller and Auditor-General shall . 
report tq the House of Commons any important change in the 
B extent or character* of any examination made by him. This 
includes revenue and stores accounts in addition to accounts of 
expenditure, which alone used to be scrutinised previously. •A'- 
is sometimes allowed in the House of Commons for a 
discussion of the IteporiJ of the’Publjc Aci*>unta Committee, and 
in sthis'way tlie House of Commons satisfies itself that its 
appropriations are properly utilised. There is in the legislature 
of France a Cemmission for the verification of the aocounts_^ 
submitted by the Ministers. It is composed of members chosen 
from the Senate, t£e Chaftn^jer of Deputies, and thb Court of 
Accounts* Tli^ Commission ejcamnes the ao<3)ufIts>'w the 
. executive officials who authorise expenditure, the Ministere’- 
annual accounts, apd the work alreaSy completed 6y the Court * 
4 ^ Accounts, a judicial body. ItS control over experlditure 
"w undoubtedly far-rdaching. In India le^siative control is 
exercised through tho Committee on Public Account* appointed 
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by rules made unfler the Government of India Act, 1919. It 
.is customary in aU provftices and in the Central Legislature for 
the Finance Committee * to examfiie expenditure before it is 
submitted to the vote of the legislatuce. *rhe duty of the 
Public Accounts Commi^.ees is to see tha* the money voted by 
the legislature has been spent within the scope of the demand, 
and that every re-appropriation from Bone grant to another or 
within the same grant, and all expenditure which the Finance 
Committee requests to be brought to the notice of'the legislature, 
are duly brought forward. The Committee also summons and 
examines officers responsible for the appropriations in question. 
The Auditor-General submits two reports, (1) the audit report, 
and (2) the appropriation report. The first deals with the audit 
and the second with appropriation. In March of tljp succeeding 
financial year the Auditor-General submits an annual appropria¬ 
tion report, which forms the basis of the discussion of fhe Com¬ 
mittee on Public Accounts. The Committee on Public Accounts 
submits the report to the legislature, which can make recommenda¬ 
tions. The Executive ordinarily gives effect to these after Sue 
consideration. Experience has shown that tl^ most common 
irreguWities are the withdrawal of money before the completion 
of works or in advance of requirements, a rush oh expenditure 
in March to avoid lapse of grants, the postponement of inevitable 
payment, unusual expenditure, losses resulting from disjegaxding 
rules, double payments, or the manipulation of accounts with, 
fraudulent intent and embezzlement. 

7. AuniT 

» 

Audit from the Government point of view differs fiOm tiiat 
of commercial audit, since the objects of the two are somewhat 
^different. The auditor is an independent person, and cannot bo 
removed easily from his post. Under the .^merican Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, the<term and,reMioval of officers is specified 
asYolftfirs f’ ‘SiExcept as hereinafter provided in ^is section, the 
C^mptroller-Generai and the Assistant Comptroller-Gleneral shall 
' hold office tor fifteen years. The Comptrqjler-General or the 

‘ Tlie^Finauce haa no statutory basis. It is appointed inain^- 

in punuanoe of the recommendation made in paragraphs 236 of the 

MoDt^gu-C^efcDsford Report. 
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Assistant Comptroller-General *may be remo-vod at any time by 
joint resolution of Congress after notite and hearing when, in, 
the judgment of Congress, ifce Comptroller-General or Assistant 
Comptroller-GeneA,! l\fis Mhcome permanently incapacitaited, or 
has been inefficient, o*-guilty of neglect of duty, or of malfeasance 
in office, or of any felony or conduct involving raordl turpitude, 
and for no other cause and in no other manner except ty impeach¬ 
ment. Any Comptroller - General or Assistant Comptroller- 
General removed in the manner herein provided shall be ineligible 
for re-appointment to that office. When a Comptroller-General 
or insistent Comptroller-General attains tlie age of seventy years, 
he shall be retired from his office.” * The object of audit is the 
deTecti^ of fraud, the detection of technical errors (e.g. the 
failure to sijy a statement in the proper form) and also errors of 
principle (e.g. the incurring of expenditure without proper sanc¬ 
tion and^ adequate appropriation). Of these the detection of 
fraud and errors of principle arc the most important. The 
spirit of audit and its interpretation .should be liberal. The 
in1*rests of tlje taxpayer should be protected, revenue increased, 
expenditure ecoqpmised, and disbursing officers assisted. This 
is more' Useful than showing every triHing infringement pf ndes 
and regulatiqps which often results in unnecessarily protracted 
correspondence. If two rules are conll icting the more fundamental 
of them should be followed. The ideal auditor should, in fact, 
be one wto asks eveey question that may be expected from an 
intelligent taxpayer bent on getting the best value for his money. 
In m.%ny countries there is in addition to audit,of expenditure*a 
car.t^ul audit of receipts. In Great Britain under section 2 of the 
Exchequer ancJAufiit Det)artmehts A<jt, 192fl, the audit of receipts 
is c<»ndu6ted by the Comptroller-General and the result reported 
to the House of ComTnons. Section 4 of the same Act authorises 
him to examine lihe stocks and stqres accoimt and report on them, 
to the legislature. In India, however, the check on receipts*is 
exercised mostly by* the revenue - collecting authorities. The 
Auditor-G^eral arranges for thi:^ class of audit oi%r In ttfSfes 
which it is so required by the Government o4 India. Tlie CivH 
Audit officers perfonn this duty in a small number ol cases only. 
TJig audit of ratlway earnings, howler, is an exception^tff this 
* rale. ‘It ifreesential to femember that a great depends on the 
Act JOUi^une 1921, s». 18,,S 303, 42 Stst. 20. 

2 R 
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initial examination of vouchers, and of receipts for expenditure. 
On this dejjends the utiKty of further checks and re-checks. It 
is important for every audit officer t« see that in auditing accounts 
there (1) sanction by the competent a<imir8strative authority, 
and (2) appropriation of necessary funds granted by the legislature. 
In thie audit of stores if*is advisable to see that the accounts of 
• receipts'of stores hnd of issues and baiances are correctly main- 
tainW, and that steps are taken to dispose of unserviceable, and 
surplus stores. The rates paid for stores should agree with those 
mentioned in^a contract or agreement entered into with sellers, 
and th^e'SKould be proper sanction for their purchase. In ^^blic 
works audit master rolls or the list of labourers of those employed 
daily on works have also to be carefully scrutinised tojprevent 
fraud, which sometimes occurs in the most surprising of ways. In 
audit there is not infrequently the danger of the machine becoming 
master of the man, not the man the master of the machine. This 
should sedulously be avoided, and dilatoriness must never be 
regarded as an equal virtue with despatch. 

This last remark may be said to apply generaUy to finaCcial 
administration which has been built up after ceijjiuries of scientific 
elaboration. It is a machine worked by perhaps the most 
upright and highly specialised engineers in the wqrld. There is 
sometimes a danger of the many wheels in the machine retarding 
each other’s progre.ss : so many written rules to be ob.served that 
the spirit is sacrificed to the letter. Financial admmistration 
must needs be cautious and reasoned, but there is no ground why 
it should not be also firm and prompt. 
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TABLE 


CULSSITIOATXOK 01* 

Qboss Expekditttbb of TrtH-E OovBiti^EKT OF Ikoia (Centbai, 

(In Thoosanda 


-F- 



-„- 




• 

00 years 

50 years 

40 years 

30 years 

20 years 

10 years 

* Heads of Exp^diture. 


ago. 

1 ago. 

ago. 

ago. 

ago. 

1801-62. 

1871-72. 

1881-82. 

1801-92, 

1901-2. 

1911-12. 

A. Primary Expenditure. 




« 



I. Defence .... 

10,04,96 

10,25,22 

20,35 27 

23,51,34 

25,83.37 

31,36,26 

II. law and order— 

38 4 

33 4 

28 2 

26-5 

28 9 

26-6 

Law and justice 

1,80,09 

2,01.48 

3,23,28 

3,73.97 

4.30,30 

6,73.71 

Police .... 

2,14,01 

2.22,09 

2,55,30 

3,80,80 

4,03,70 

6,00,45 

Total 

4,04,00 

5,13.57 

5,78.07 

7,00,83 

8,4^00 

12,64.16 


0-2 

100 

80 

8 0 


10*7 

HI. Civil administration— 







General administration 
Political .... 

1,48,42 

24,20 

1,82,71 

31,54 

1,54,21 

05,47 

1,70,13 

70,77* 

1,03,69 

1,03,06 

3,03,04 

1,45,22 

Cost of collection— 

Direct taxes 

1,83,30 

2,40,70 

3,08,73 

3,02,34 

4.20.30 

6,72,21 

Imlircct taxes 

2,42,90 

2,50,00 

3,11,55 

2,90,30 

»83.03 

3,23,41 

Total 

5.08,88 

7,1 l.Ol 

8,30,00 

0,47,00 

11,00,34 

14.34,78 


13 0 

14-6 

lit 

10-7 

12-4 

121 

IV. Debt services— 







Productive purposes . 

1.42,61 

1,72,32 

1,88,68 

6,78,30 

8,24.36 

11,77.06 

Unproductive puriKwos 

5.10,10 

6,00,63 

4,85,94 

4.31.52 

2,91,01 

• 3.05.66 

Total 

,0,01,01 

7,08.95 

0,74,62 

10,00,88 

11,15,97 

f 14.82,72 

• 

i5 l> 

15'8 

0 4 

11 ? 

i2-5 

*12-5 

« Total of A as pcr<-entago . 

70 2 

74-4 

57 3 

^7-2 

#3-2 

01-8 

jB. Secot%dUrv Expenditure. 







V. Social— 




« 


4 

Education 

31,30 

03,34 

1,07,86 

1,42,48 

1,07,10 

3.03.18 

Medical and sanitation 

23,55 

60,05 

08,47 

88,47 

01,45 

1,73,82 

Famine relief, etc. 


1,.50,70 

1,20,83 

1,32.01 
• 16.91 

1.60.00 

Ecclesiastical 

i4,89 

l'5,80 

10,22 

16,10 

18.0f 

Total 

72,74 

1,20,10 

3,49,34 

3,73,04 

8,4^07 

0,46,17 


10 

2-7 

4-8 

4-2 

34 

6-4 

VI. Government or public under- 







takings— 







Railways .... 
Irrigation .... 



10,52,33 

1.32.20 

16,74,32 

1,83,53 

6,20,88 

7,09.41 

2,12.^ 

8,15,00 

2,08,80 

Other public works 

4,75.50 

4.21,80 

6,04,70 

3.81.46 

. 8 18,11 

Posts and telegraphs . 

00,77 

10,73 

1.10,72 
• 8,30 

{j.80,45 

.2,42^2} 

3,22,3^ 

76.60 

4,65,80 

17,48 

Stationery and printing 

ivod 

0,00 

11,01 

60,04 

00.20 

80.08 

1,00,46 

Forests .... 

85,40 

55,87 

^84,30 

lf(>&.84 

1,71.33 

Ports and pilotage 
SdenAfic.and ntiscellancous 


60,6C 

58,74 

10,39 

71,51 

27,26 

1.44.18 

Total 

0.12.03 

5,88’.04 

20,41,20 

28,26,07 

20.08.30 

28.68.02 


180 

12 1 

28-3 

31-8 

431 

24-2 

VlL^Mlsoellaneous— 

^funds, drawbacks, etc. . 
nisoellancuus 

2,23,25 

*2,01.02 

1,40,08 

1,78,62 

{1.80.02 

2,83,68 

1,41,46 

3.24,74 

6,43,22 

6,80,^ 

4,20,28 

0.04.01 

7,70,73 

A'otal 

3,04,71 

5,26,70, 

5,08,00 

8,^03 

10,13,31 

♦ 8-3 

10^8 

00 

08 

»4 

8-6 

' * ^To^i oAB as pr’centage . 

^ Grand tb<al of expondltuie 

238. 

/ 25-6 
'*8,01.74 

42-7 

4f^-8 • 

' 36-8 

38-2 

44.00,63 

72,08,06 

88,67,66 

89,62.07 

118.34.81 

. t _*, - 

10(^0 

1000 

1000 

iooo 

1000 

100-0 


* Charses of District Executive Otflccrs.performing msgUtertaf functions were before 1021-22 

* The tncrelilie In 1021-22 is mostly due to the Inclusion of district admlalstraUon «^iiajb&rlsr to 

* In the ** Fiifance and Rev^ue Accounts ** of the Government of India tlfd wosklng elK-'ensee 
cables, etc.) have been showK af deduction from revenue and not aa expend U-nre. For compsjatlve 

* Includes only “ Refunds ana Drawbacks Assignments ajsjl compensafton ^ve been mcluded 

* Include^ auper^foatlon and pension ailojyancen, exchax^ge, efo! «• 
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Bxpsnditurb 

iKD Provincial) from Fi^al^Tsar 1861-62. classified 

Rupees.) 


Pre-War 

year. 

1913-14. 

1014-16. 

1916-16. 

1 

1916-13. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

4920^21. 

1921-22. • 

31,89,86 

32.71,44 

35,25.46 

39.86.01 

46.14.56 

70,24,53 

91,03.00 

88,2.3^4 

77,87,98 

26-6 

26-3 

27 5 

29 3 

29 4 

36 9 

41 2 

38 0, 

32-6 

6.10.66 

6.46.62 

6,59,47 

6,59,02 

6,70,52 

7.28,84 

7,02,76 

9.22,28 

7.79,89 * 

7,29,76 

7,86,55 

8.03,04 

8,13.63 

8,42,56 

9,10,46 

10,27 .52 

12,02,39 

12,84,03 

18.40,41 

14.32.17 

14,62,51 

14,72,05 

15,13,08 

16.45,.30 

18,20,28 

21,24.67 

20,63,02 

10 8 


11 4 

10 9 

9 7 

8 6 

8-2 

9 2 

8-6 

2,97,5.'’) 

3,07,24 

2,95,31 

3.12.47 

3.21,74 

3.73.40 

3.91,14 

4.83.3.5 

11,03,70 * 

1,73,88 

1,68,50 

• 1,75,20 

1,92,37 

3,13,84 

3.98.08 

3.18.57 

3,46,10 

2,25,02 

6.02.6.6 

6,92,00 

5,90,72 

6.77,54 

5.73.72 

0,23.99 

6,59,1»0 

8,32,18 

0,20.86 

8,75,78 

3,17^6 

3,99,16 

3,71,04 

4.12,76 

4.81,91 

4,37.28 

5.04.29 

6,63,48 

14.40,86 


14,60,39 

14,57,02 

10,25.00 

18,77,44 

18,06,89 

21,06,98 

20,03,06 

11-7 

111 

n 4 

10-7 

10 4 

9 9 

8 2 

9 3 

10-9 

12,91,20 

13,98,26 

14,21,09 

1.3,75,88 

14,50.06 

14,70,09 

1.5,49,40 

15,52,19 

18.95.09 

2.27.35* 

3.78,C9> 

1,78,55 

1,76,23 

10,99,23 

12,19,06 

13,40,85 

12,75,80 

17,01,96 

16,18,55' 

, 15,76,05 

15,99,04 

^12-4 

1.5..52,ll 

25,49,89 

26,95,15 

28.90,25 

28,27.99 

36,97,05 

12 2 • 

.12 7 

lJ-4 

16-2 

14 1 

13 0 

12-2 

160 

00-3 

61-^ 

62 f 

62 3 

65-7 

69-5 

70 6 

68-7 

a 

67-1 # 

* 4.76.62 

4,96,32 

a 

4,66,67 

4,69,04 

5.09,20 

5,96,18 

6,86,02 

7,75,05 

0,00.24 

2,00,69 

2.27.14 

2,23,31 

2,07.91 

2,35.79 

2,60,97 

3.21,97 

3.76,28 

•4,73,13 

1.50.00 

1,50,00 

1,60,00 

J,.50,00 

1,50,00 

l.,50.fK) 

1,71,01 

1.50,m> 

1,33,73 

• 19,16 

19i|8 

8,9234 

19,06 

19.28 

. 19.90 

20,52 

20,17 

25#)8 

30.50 

8,46,37 

8,69,04 

.-8,47,13 

9,14,89 

10,27.67 

11.99.17 

13,26,71 

15,37,60 

68 

7 2 

6 7 

* 02 

5 8 

5 4 

5'4 

5-7 

6-5 

8,20.05 

8.59.34 

8,81,86 

0,10.89 

• 9,10,79 

9.13.941 

9.47.70 

0.18,62 

(L03.S9 

8,34,06 

^.61.71 

3,40.40 

3.20..51 

3,40,39 

3,61,11 

4,06,24 

4,68,63 

(1.23.76 

10,51,61 

10,76.58 

8,17,76 

6.92.78 

7,57,24 

8,47,78 

10.fl9.8l 

12,77,68 

12,60,91 

4.90.95 

^ 4,88.59 

4.72.45 

5.16,21 

.5,35,16 

5.96,24 

7.13,44 

9,43,67 

10.07.69 * 

19,00 

21,25 

• 13,-A 

2E.11 

«5.n 

45.Kr 
- 1,66.4<T 

51.41 

25,46 

1.07.48 

1.09.46 

1.09,84 

1.09,66 

1,21,06 

1,42.83 

1,91,44 

2,09,87 

2,16,72 

1.70.17 

» 1.8t.67 

1,86.43 

1,87,76 

2,11,66 

• 2,89,04 

.3,21,10 

3,72,21 

4,21,69 

30,09 

• 31,30 

3^59 

21,95 

29.53 

33.23 

•16,30 

40,75 

61.71 

1.61.23 

1,54,75 

1,55,98 

• 1,57,02 

1.82.22 

2.25.50 

2,67.47 

8,78,79 

31,03.91 

32,70,03 

30,09,60 

29.61,89 

31,34,93 

34.79,17 

40,14,97 

42,75,44 

49,71,13 

25-7 

26 3 

23 4 

21-8 

20 0 

18 2 

18-2 

18-4 

20-8 

2.30.69 

2.48.77 

2,43,80 

2.59.36 

2.80*97 

3,73,13 

4,21,16 

6,18,46 

4,r><'!28‘ 

0.68.67 

3.58.34 

6,79,29 

10,60,68 

10.53.83 

9.39,33 

8.68,18 

11,64,11 

^,02,87 • 

8,96.26 

6.07,11 

. 9,23,09 

«3.t0.04, 

13.33.90 

13,12.46 

12,79.33 

1|J,72.37 

7‘i 

13,63,15 

7-2 

ii 

7-2 

9-7 ‘ 

. 8-5 

« 9 

5-8 

66 

39-7 

88-4 41 

3^8 

128.9),33 

37-7 

34^ 

156,86^0 

.30-5 

20-4 '• 
221,13,89 

• 8bS ‘ 
23afEl.60 

•«2-9 • 

124.34.22 

124,41.4r 

136.85.86 

»190,61,72 

239^4^9 

•_^ 

1000 

1000 

ICMbO 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

• 

4H00 (Ji 

100-0 


dtetributcd between “ LandEKeve^ue *' and *' Law anibJmtirc 

1921-2^yarf-dlrected between Land Revenue " and “ Caw and Justice • 

(prloi^UalTy iofiirred^pon the upkeeth*^! establishments, convejaance ol mails, malnlRnance of linos a 

f >urposee these have nmn added to revenue as well as expenditure. * «• 

D cost of coUectioT. * 
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TABLE V 

Distribution of Exp^ditube ^ 

« 

•Distribution of the Gross Expenditure chakoeablk aoainst the 
Revenue of D^ia (Cei5tral and Provincial) 


(Dotailed Tables will be found on p. 616 .) 


HuHaa o( BxrenOltilra 

no Yaara 

1H7I 7!2 

JO Y»»>a 
MTO. 

ISWl 2 

30 Yvai a 
AKU. 

ltWl-2 

1U Yaura 

Pre-War 

Y«»r. 

10)»<14 

f 

1031 33. 

A. ifrirriary Expenditure. 

o/ 

o/ 


% 

% 

% 

I. Defence .... 

33-1 

2(r5 

28-9 

20-5 

24)-6 

30-6 

IT. IjRW and or<i©r — 





4 


Law and justice . 

r> <) 

4-2 

4-9 

4-9 

50 

3-3 

Police .... 

•1-7 

4-4 

45 

.5-8 

t 5-8 

5-3 

Total , 

H) o 

H4> 

9 4 

10-7 

10^ 

8*6 

III. Civil administration- - 







(ienoriil ailininistmlton 

3-8 

2-0 

2 2 

3-3 

2-4 

4-G 

Cost of collection . 

10-2 

7-8 

9 1 

7 .■) 

7-9 

rps 

Politioi^l . . * . 

()•(> 

o-y 

M 

!■;? 

1-4 

DU 

Total . 

<1 

I i-() 

10-7 

12-4 

12-1 

« 

11«7 

10-9 

TV. Debt services — 




• 



0 Productive 

3-6 

()•(» 

0-2 

9-9 

10-4 

7-9 

Unproductive 

12*2 

4-8 

3-3 

2-6 

1-8 

7-1 

Total . 

15-8 

11-4 

12«5 

12-5 

12-2 

160 

Total primary . 

74-4 

47-2 

03-2 

61-8 

60-3 

67-1 

JS. Secondary Expenditure. 






r' 

V. Social— < 



• 

*■ • 



Education 

1-3 

10 

1-2 

2-5 

31 

3-8 

, Other social . 

1-4 

2-6 

2-7 

'2-9 

3-1 

2^ 

Total . 

2-7 

4-2 

3-9 

5-4 

0-8 

6-5 

VI. Government or public! un- 







dertakings . 

121 

31.-8 

23ri 

24-2 

26-7 

20-8 

\'^1. 'Mis^Uana^us . 

1 

6-8 

9-8 

#•8 

#7-2 

6-6 

< ' Total secoiulary • 

25G 

42-8 

36-8 

38-2 

39-7 

. 32-9 

# 

•icfco 

100-0 

100-0 

io5o 

1000 

lOQip. 

i ^ • 



« 


•» 
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TABLE VT 


Increasi/ jn Expenditure 

t * 

Index Numbers of GroJs Expenditure ok the Government cf India 
(Cbnvbal, Provincial, and Local) 

(Figures for 1871-72 - 100.) 


IIea<U of Expeti<iitiuc 

JJ- 3 

40 

Yikra 

1 


‘20 

Year* 
ssu. 
1901 ‘i 

10 

Y«»ra 

MP*. 
IWH 12 

Hr« Wni 
Ye«r. 
]»13 14 

IMl 

IMS. 

j A. Priitutry yv’rpcjKfiturc. 

1. Defence. 

100 

125 

145 

159 

193 

190 

470 

II. J.AW and onler - 
^aw and justice 








1(10 

111 

128 

151 

197 

210 

208 

Police .... 

100 

1 1.5 

174 

182 

311 

329 

578 

♦ Total . 

100 

I i:t 

1 18 

104 

240 

201 

402 

III. Civil administration— 






103 

004 

G.fieral administration 
Political .... 

100 

84 

08 

100 

210 

100 

208 

243 

327 

400 

551 

715 










100 

125 

1.59 

171 

232 

244 

252 

^ Indirect . 

100 

125 

120 

153 

129 

150 

201 

« , Total . 

IV. Debt services—* 

100 

118 

W3 

l.'iO 

202 

204 

■■ 

300 

1099 

100 

100 

33(1 

478 

083 

749 

Unproductive 

100 

HI 

72 

49 

51 


286 

f Total 

100 

88 

131 

145 

193 

lUT 

408 

ii. Sf/^dary Expendrlure. 






75C 

> 

1421 


100 

170 

22.5 

109 

479 


lOO 

137 

177 

183 

340 

401 

945 



100 ' 

HI 

85 



85 

Ecclesiastical 

100 

103 

102 

107 

118 

121 


^ Total 

■'lOO 

270 

289 

269 

499 

055 

1190 

VT. Public undertakings— 





78 

70 




100 • 

1.50 





100 ‘ 

139^ 

101 

220 

253 

472 


100 

120. 

147* 

90 

194 



• FoAts and telegraphs 

100 

; 151 

204 J 

291 

901 

420 

208 

443 

23L 

910 

1281 


100 

500 

.510 

090 

R05 

V43 

1868 


100 

158 

23H 









100 * 

141 

158 

207 

Scientific aiA mlsceUaneotis 

1 



127 

265 

268 

, 

departments 


100* 



Tota? . . • 

100 

347 

^ 480 

352 

480 . 

543 

845 

VII. Miscellaneous— 

100 


89 

94 

to a 

<«10 

.118 ‘ 

2^4 

Miscellaneous 

100 

• 1^7 

129 

214 

240 

•^t03 

278 ^ 

• Total . 

too 

U1 * 

1 14 

108 

198 

170 

287 

, ^ , Grattd total 

100 

•14U 

182 

184 

243 

256^ 

492 


-- ^ -- ^ 

• ‘In these canes figures for 1881-82 are takjn iw 100. 

• ‘In case figure for 1901-2 Ir taken as 100. ♦ 
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TABLE 

I^ROviNCiAii OR State 

Gross ExpenAttirk of the Provincial 

* (In Thousands of Rupees 


Hoftfls Ifixpenditure. 

1801-92. 

#j01-2. 

1911-12. 

1913-14. 

A. Primary Expenditure. 





I. DcfciH’e . 

11. Jaw and order - 
];aw an<l justice 

Police .... 
'I'otal 

r>u,ao 

53,20 

1,03,5ft 

2ft 0 

55.50 

<54,05 

1,19,55 

23 ft 

66.66 

1.01,50 

1,68.16 

23 7 

09.11 

1,00,58 

1,69,72 

jl4 

III. Civil administration— 

<Ieneral adiiiiniHtration 
Political 

Cost ot collection— 

Direct taxes 

Indirect taxes 

Total 

13,fi2 
3,25 

fi4,0« 

4,04 

85,00 

21 3 

1.5,34 

4,21 

65.ft7 

4,10 

80,41 

17 0 

“4.32 

• 

83,31 

15,51 

1,30,69 

18 5 

19,37 

4,36 

85,44 
15,78 
^ 1,24,95 
» 16 8 

IV, Debt BorvIc(«i - 

Productive piirpottc'^ 
Unproductive pnrpoacn . 
Total 

1.70 

1.70 

0 5 

5.54 

5.54 

1 1 

9,62 

6,37 

15,09 

2-^ 

10.74 

8,72 

19.40* 

2 5/ 

Total primary cx|>om!iturc . 

1,00,3.'> 

47 8 

2,14.50 

42 3 

1.84 
^44 5 

3,14,13 
/ 39 7 

• 

Ji. Seeondnry Ex 2 >euditiirr. 



« 


y. Social— 

Kducatlon 

Medical and sanitation 
Vunilno relief, etc. 
IficcleHlastlcul 

Total 

10,3ft 
13,28 

20.00 

7-4 

18,52 

19.00 

38.12 

7'5 

48,73 

24,30 

1.3,70 

8ft, 7 9 

12 2 

72,76 

27,21 

13,70 

1,13,67 

14*3 

VI. Government or public under* 

• takings — 

Railways / 

irrigation 

Other public works 

Posts and tolegraplur 

Mint - , , 

Stationery and printing . 

«"Forests 

Porta and pilotage 
Sclentltlc and miscellaneous 
Total 

11,71 

38 

39.82 

l.ll 

< 

5.84 

9,64 

43 • 
1,87 
70-80 
I7h 

m 

' ' 16 

34 04 
f,03 

10.83 
8.00 , 
47 
2,01 
57,74 
11-4 

8 

22,92 

,1,35,42 

,13,62 

26,64 

71 

10,84 

2,10,23 

29 7 

* I4,9t 
25.90 
1,81 
12,04 
1,99,75 

25 2 

Vkt. Mlacollaneous— 

Kefunds, drawbacks, etc 
Mtseftnaneons . •. 

, Total 

93,74 
13,83 
1,07,57 « 
270 

1,00,28^ 
e 96,67 
1,96,85 

38 8 

1,01,17 
4,66 
96.21 
13-6 j 

1.04,94 

50,82 

1.64,76 

20-8 

* ' . 

r. Total secondary expcnUlt^'re 

^,0^03 
, 52-2 

2,92,71 

57-7 

3,93,23 

55-5 

4,78,18 

60-3 

Grand total . . ■ • 

1 

3.U8.38 

•IWO 

5,07,21 

1000 

• 7,(^,07 
IWO 

7,02,31 

100 0« ^ 
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vn 

Expknditurr 


Government of Bomba\‘ 

“I 

and in Percentages.) 


1914-15. 

1915-10. 

1916-1.). 

1918-19. 

j 1919-20. 

1920-21, 

1021-22. 

.70.60 

1.04,25 

1 74,85 
23;1 

70,01 

1,05,80 

1,70,41 

22-7 

09,50 

1,00,16 

1,7.5,00 

21-5 

81,70 

1,19,34 

2.01.04 

200 

93. ;o 
1,.50.12 
2,13.91 

21 7 

1,06,00 
1,70,22 
2,81,82 
24 3 

1 , 112.39 

1,92,01 

2.94.40 

19-0 

21^ 

5.16 

20.50 

5,0.3 

20,50 

5,02 

22,61 

.5,70 

20,94 

7,30 

30,87 

8.19 

1,22,03 

89,87 
16,3.1 
1,32,51 . 
17-5 

87.4.5 

16.39 

1,29,37 

10-7 

8.3,48 

10.25 

Td ’■S'" 

1,0.3,38 
19,5.5 
1,51.24 
15 1 

1.10,89 

23.30 

1,74,43 

15 .5 

1,38,54 
4.5,98 
2,29,58 
19 8 

1.00.17 

39,00 

3.27,80 

21 8 

11,92 
8.14 
. 20,00 
2-7 

12,05 

7,40 

20,05 

^2-0 

12,.57 

0,48 

19,05 

2 3 

14,04 

7,08 

21.12 

2 1 

15.20 

11,79 
20,99 

1.5,.59 
20,07 
30,20 
3-2 

12.78 

81.78 
97,50 

6 6 

* 3,27,42 

43 3 -• 

3,25,83 

42 0^ 

3,10,90 

39 1 

3,73,40 
37 2 

4,45,33 

39 0 

5,47,06 
47 3 

7,19,70 

47-9 

1 

83,03 
25,00 
13,70 a 

75.30 

23,86 

13,70 

70,02 

23.79 

3.79 

1.07.05 
33.48 
0.80 

1,29,52 

45,30 

10,01 

1,43,07 

57,71 

3,07 

1,72.43*'' 

75,15 

27,27 

1.21,73 

161 

1,12,80 

14 5 

itoiT.tvo 

12 7 

1.47,93 

14 7 

1.84,89 

10 4 

2.().5.05 

17 7 

2.74,85 

18-3 

% 

^’,48 

1,?8.61 

23.34 
85.70 , 

20.28 
75,13 
. .4 

26.10 

1,18,06 

y. 

30.42 
1,75,94 
• • <# 

‘‘ 35,94 

2,07,56 

1.U.88 

1,88,09 

;^5,3-^ 

24,88 

1.74 

13,96 

1,92,91 

25-4 

12,43. 
20,42* 
1,80 
13,58 
1,63,33 
211 • 

14,72 
25,66 
* 1,24 

14,25 
1,51,27 
18-5 

17,80 
78,72 
. 1,28 
23,12 
2,64,08 
26-3» 

* 19.80 

59.19 
1,32 
27,62 
3,14,29 
27-9 

23,85 

53.06 

1,03 

30,58 

3,52.60 

30-4 

22,09 

50*79 

I..50 
43.65 
4,18,50 
27-9 

1,06,64 

7,16 

1,13,79 

15-2 

1,08,17 

65,41 

1,73,58 

22-4 

1.04,52 

1,<18,12 

2,42,64 

29 7 

1,09,70 
1,08,00 
'i,18,39 
21-8 

1,24,22 

60,14 

l.Wl.SO 

10 1 

1,35,03 

82,97 

52,96 

4-ft 

y M.Rl 
88.81 

6-9 «* !■ 

4,28,43 

66-7 

4,49,7? 

680 

4,97,51 

609 

0.30,<l& 

02 8 

6,79.64 ' 
^00-4 

6,10,61 

52-7 

^82.16 

7,66,56 

. i<lP 0 

7,76,60 
100 <7* 

* 8,17,47 
1000 

10,03,80 
100-0 * 

11,24,87 
.. 100*0 

11,68,27 

100-0 

15,01,92 

100-0, 
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TABLE 
Provincial or Statb 
Gross Expbnd^ure of the Provinoial 
(In Thousands of Rupees 


Heads Kxpeoditurc. 

1891-92. 

l%0l-2. 

1911-12. 

1913-14. 

A. Primary. 






I. Defeneo .... 
11. ^A^w arid order— 







.'■>2,81 

01,49 

76,26 


84.(r 


41 .d2 

47,81 

84„59 


92,48 

ToUl 

04.4:i 

1.09..30 

1,00,85 


1.77.15 


33 1 

29 ] 

22 9 


23-4 

III. Civil administration— 





f 

Cenernl adininUtrntloii 

10,07 

10,28 

18,20 


14,27 

Volltlcal 

70 

77 

1,03 


89 

Cost of coUeetWm— 

48,78 

53.03 

! 

1.29.,56 


1,47,14 

Indirect tivxes 

a.«5 

10,13 

23,65 


24,02 

ToLil 

08,20 

80,21 

1.72.44 


1,86.32 


23 9 

21 3 

24 0 


' 24 0 

IV. Debt services-- 






I'roduetlvo 



14.23 


14,36 

Unpr«Kluctlve 

09 

1.80 

3.16 


3,22 

09 

1.80 

17,39 


17,58 


0 2 

0 r> 

2 5 


2 3, 

'rotal primary d^pemlltnni 

1,03,38 

1,91,31 

3JiO,68 


3,81,05 

2 





ft. ^tVeonrfnrw. 






V. Soelnl— 







14,54 

18,27 

15,67 


79,51 

Medical and sanitation 

11.57 

13.02 

IH.27 


24.80 

Famine relief 
’KceUmlastleal 

1,57 

49 

. . 

2,.'>0 


2..50 


27.08 

31,78 

60.44 


1 .do'.H? 


0-7 

a-5 

9 5 


141 

VI. Oovernineut undertakings— 






Hallways 

4,03 





Irrigation 

39,99 

35,64 

46,82 


5V.ll 

Other public works 

31,38 

29,79 

1,10,13 


1,64,00 

Posts and telegraphs 

90 

1,06 



• V 

Mint .... 
Stationery and prlo'lng 

7,53 

^’,28 

15.55 


16,88 


13,13 

8,55 

34,15 


. 29,36 

Ports and pilotage . 

_ Scientific and miscoltane- 

1,50 

13 

V 


47 

^ ous tlepartments 

3,51 

6.89 

13,36 


17,78 

Total 

1,02,57 

91,24 

2,20,22 

31-4 


2,80,49 


36-9 

24-3 


370 

VII. Miscellaneous— 





5,65 

Refunds, drawbacks, etc. 

1,30 

1,33 

4,88 



-9.48 

59.90, 

69,10 


-16,52 

‘•Total 

-8.18 

61,25' 

63,98 


-10,97 


-2-8 

16-3 

91 


-1-4 

Total seejs^^dary wxpenditure 

^i•8 

1,84,26 

491 

3 •0,64 
500 


3,76,89 

49-7 

Grand total .... 

2,85,45 

3,76,56 

7.01,32 


7.f^7,44 

ipoo 

100 0 

lAO 0 


1000 

- a-r- 
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TABLE 

PROVINCIAli OB STATB 


Gross ExPENn^rtniB of the PsoviNCTAii 

' ^ (In Thousands of Rupees 


Heads olf^Expendlture. 

1891-02. 1 

lflOl-2. 

1911-12. 

1913-14. 

A. Primary. 





I. De/enco .... 
11, Law and order— 





'-Law and justtco 

i,o5,or> 

1,23,95 

1,16,63 

1,23,00 

Police .... 

59.02 

01.95 

86,71 

94.71 

Totjvl 

1.04,67 

1,85,00 

2,03,34 

2,17,71 


28-9 

38-4 

30-7 

350 

III. Civil administration— 





General administration 

16,10 

18,32 

29,18 

24,30 

Political 

Cost of collection— 

35 

18 

58 

33 

Direct 

40,39 

42.09 

42,71 

35.18 

Indirect 

14,17 

22,75 

17.10 

21,14 

Total 

77,07 

83,94 

89,57 

80,96 


13 5 

17-4 

13-5 

’ 130 

IV. Debt services— 





Productive purposes 

61,02 

24,64 

10,51 

1,70 

4,40 

1 Unproductive purposes . 

Total 


1,01 

2,10 

5,22 


02,03 

20,04 

15,73 

0,1C 


10 9 

5-5 

2 4 

1-0 

Total primary b.tpondlturo 


3,03,77 

2,90,48 

3.08,04 

<'40-6 

3,04,76 


63-3 

61-3 

49-0 

iJ. Secondary. 





V. Social— 





Education 


2 5,.52 

29,41 

.58,54 

81,13 

28.50 

Medical and sanitation 


15,67 

20,59 

25,07 

*v'amine relief 



4 

2,00 

' 60 

Ecclesiastical 





Total 


41,19 

60,04 

80,21 

1,10,23 


7-2 

10-4 

130 

17-7 

VI. Government undertakliiRs— 






V Hallways 


1,05,73 



1 



29,29 

24,24 

10,49 

f.,12 

Other public works 


40,25 

44,92 

88,21 

1,02^10 

Posts and tcleipraphs 
Mint „ 


5 

3 

.t> 


Stationery and printing 


l'3.36 

12,94 

10,90 

. 14.85 

Forests 


2,10 

3.28 

7,06 

0.40 

Ports and pilotage . 
^lontltlc departments 


9,42 

10.12 

12,56 

14.28 


3,13 

6.22 ’ 

13.53 

14,20 

Total 


2.03.33 

1,01,05 

1,48,75 

1,63,11 


36 7 

20-9 

22-6 

26 3 

VII. Miscellaneous— 





. Refunds, drawbacks, etc. 

3.20 

3,54 

2,38 

1.03 

Miscellaneous 

17,75 

32,37 

1.10.10 

41.08 

.»> Total 

20,96 

.35,91 

1,18,48 

43,31 


3-7 

7 4 

17-9 

70 

Total aec<^dary\^xpendltivre 

,2,6%,47 

A-6 

1,87,00 

38-7 

,7»58,44' 

63-4 

3,16.65 

61-0 

-Grand total 


5,09,24 

4.83,48 

6,02,08 

0,21,41 

i6oo 


1000 

1000 

ipoo 
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^TABLE X 

Growth of ExPBSDmyiB ihjLOwiNo for Prices in various Countries 

Per Capita Total EfPKNDiruRaP of Gov^nments on tub Pre-VYar 
•Purchasing Powk^ Basis ^ • 


(Adapted from Taxation^and National Income—Bulletin No. 55 of the 
» National Industrial Conference Board, Now York, U.S.A.) 


Fiscal 

Yeor.* 

• 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States. 

France.* 

Italy. 

Germany 

» 

Japan 

India. 

in(^S3 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8-3 

40 

4-9 

2-9 

91 * 

10 

0-5 

11U2~13 

o 8-2 

6-8 

«'3 

4-5 

13-8 

1-8 

0-4 

1913-14 

* 

8-2 

71 

C-7 

4‘4 

14-1 

1-7 

0-4 

U) 14-15 

15-7 

7-6 

11-8 

0*5 

17-3 

1-9 

0-4 

^915-10 

28-7 

• 

0*5 

i7-0 

7-7 

• 

20-9 

1-7 

0-4 

1910-^7 

* 

30-«» 

0-8 

20*5 

8-8 

21-3 

• ir. 

0-4 

• 

1017-18 

29-8 

• 

12-7 

17-8 

7-9 

29-7 

1*3 • 

0-5 

1918-19 

20-8 

180 

17-3 

9*5 

23-3 

1-3 

4)3 

I919-2I> 

15-9 

7-9 

15-8 

5-2 

23-9 

1-2 • 

0-4 

1920-21 

12-4 

9-2 

120 * 

• 

5-2 

11-5 

1-0 

0-4 




^^ecause of the paucity of sTifflclently comparable data, attempt Ium been made, 
to t^e cognisant of^rlce changes pri(^ t<j World War, t.e. internal purchasing power 
waa con^dered more or leaa Htatlonary, with changes dettiied comparatively insignificant 
foflifthe ffbneral purposes at hand. The figures iCkr each year were divided by the index 
number of wholesale ^rice^ln each country in the same period in order to arriv^at^pounds 
of pre*War purchasing power. • *• 

' In the case of Trance the fiscal year refers to calendar year the major portion of 
which falls within the fiscal years of othc^ governments, i.e. in the fiscal year 1002|^, 
the comparable fiscal year taken for France is the calendar year 1002. ^ 

• In the calendar yearT921, wUlch in this tabl# would correspond tS the fiscal year 

1021-22 of o^er countries, per capita elipenditures on the pre*War qprej^ing power^asis 
were £16-8. • % m . * ^ 

* Fiscal year 1903-4. 

Th^ figures given a^ve generally include Central, Provincial or State and focalO 
^ovymmenta as far^ possible. All converslwni^from one currency to another have been ^ 
^at^iar^ot exc^nge. _ ^ * 




TABLE XI 



' Exclude! Bubsldle! peld by the Dominion to' the States * Excludes Commonweelth sabeldles to States. 

* Excludes special |xpMl<^ture recoverable from Germany. 





F THE UNITED KlKGllOM {iN MILLIONS OF Pc^TODS) CLASSIFIED 



Estimate Great Britalt aod Northern Ireland only. 
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TABLE 

Classzticatiok 

c « 

Revenue tv the Government of India 

* (In Thousands of Rupees 


Heads of Hevcnuo. 


A. Tax Revenue. 

Direct— 

Laud revenue 

Income tax 
Provincial rates . 
Tributes from states 


U. Indirect— 
Opium 
Salt 
Excise 
('ustorns 
Stamps 
Kesistratlon 


Total tax revenue . 


B. Non-Tax Revenue. 

r 

HI. Quvernment or public under- 
takluKH— 

Rai'wuys . 

Irrfuatlon 

Other public works 
Posts anl telegraph 
Mint 
Forests 

f Stationery and printing 

Scientific and miscellaneous 


rV, Kecelpts from social services— 
Education 
Public li^th 


V. Other ^ufces— 
Interest 

Military receipts 
Exchange . 

^ Superannuation . 

MR^ceiianeous 
Total non-tax revenue 


Qn^d Wtal . 


1861-fi2. 

1871-72. 

f381-82. 

1891-92. 

1901-2. 

1911-12. 

19,91,80 
45 2 
2,05,47 

78,27 
22.75,54 
51 0 

20,62,03 
41 0 
82,62 

74,40 

22,08,95 

441 

21,94,80 

290 

53.68 
2,89,55 

70.69 
20,08,72 

34-5 

r 

28,96,58 
26 9 

1.65.28 

3.50.28 
77,00 

29,89,74 

33-6 

27,39,80 
28 3 
2,05,40 
1,55,77 
87,^ 
31,88,30 
32-9 

31,14,70 

%25-l 

2,47,93 

82,30 

89,25 

35,34,18 

28-5 

0,35,93 

4,60,33 

1,78,02 

2,86,19 

1,09,32 

17,26,39 
39 2 

9,25,39 

5,90,60 

2,30,91 

2,57,00 

2,47,02 

22,04,19 
45 3 

9,86,24 

7,37,50 

3,42,73 

2.30.14 

3.38.14 
28,47 

20,09,28 
35 2 

8,01,24^ 

8,03,62 

5,11,73 

1,70,13 

4,20,22 

39,98 

28,12,92 

310 

7,27,80 

8,90,90 

6,11,50 

6,74,95 

6,ji5,96 

46,94 

33,69,06 

^4-7 

8,94,19 
5,08,08 
31,41,46 
9,70,29 
7,22,27 
06,88 
%3,03,77 
34 6 , 

•ii),00,03 

90-8 

44,73,14 

89-4 

52,78,00 

09-7 

58,02,60 

65-1 

65,57,65 

67-6 

7e.37.1j5 

031 




r 

/ 





< 


j 

68,89 

47,71 

38,07 

26,77 

1,70,44 
3 9 

20,64 

47,10 

9,20 

1,04,93 

9,02 

60,19 

;■ . 
2,47,74 
6-0 

10,88,65 

1,47,95 

54,68 

1,41,93 

7,0» 

87,49 

6,78 

13,01 

15,40,45 

.W-6 

19,93,80 

2,27,20 

67,73 

2,36,67 

21,00 

1,49,00 

8,34 

9,02 

27,02,72 

30-3 

16,08,86 
3,79,69 
32,84 
3,48,09 
83,31 
1,73,60 
9,46 
30,26 
26,61,09 J 
27-5 ' 

23,83,76^ 
6,97,01 
49,04 
4,83,26 
56J38 
2,92.^8 
14,53 
39,89 
, 39,16,40 
81-6 

4,23 

01 

?; 

18,93 

*•*,03 

22,96 

0-3 

«21,17 

o.sf 

27,48 

9*3 

16,85 

8,28 

24,13 

03 

30,84 
10,03 
40,87 
C. 0-8 

9,41 

1,12,24 

1,07,56 

2,29,20 

30,82 

1.14.13 
1,37 

« 68,27 
70,05 

2.90.14 
5-6 

90.80 
4,69,93 

37.81 
1,32,49 
7,21,0ft 

• 0*5 ^ 

87,94 

1,05,26 

3.15 

86,15 

1,48,95 

3,81,45 

4-3 

1,16,80 

1,58,73 

3,82 

28,96 

1,43,23 

4,51.54 

4-6 

2,17,81 

2,01,45 

15,85 

30,22 

1,66,31 

6,31,16 

61 

44,04,80 
100 0 , 

50,11,02 
^00 0 

76,68,50 
100 0 

80,14,31 

100< 

06 94,81 
100-0 

124.25,37 

1000 


f a fnolnded la land revenue. 


b Included under Miscellanedus. 
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THE SCIBNCEf OF PUBLIC FRANCE | 


t 


TABLE 

Provutcial ob 


QROSjf R:^fEKtrB of the Pbovuioial 

* * (In Thousands of Rupees 


Heads«3t Revenue. 

1891-02. 

>001-2. 

1911-12. 

1913-14. 

A. Tax Revenue. 



r 





S,24..54 

3.68,15 

^nd revenue . 

'income tax * 

2,72,20 

3,76,26 

17,03 

18,53 

27,07 

33.-^ 

Provincial rates 

Tributes from States 



3,51,61 

3.91,01 
^9-4 

Total direct tax revenue 

2,80,23 

3,94,70 

Porcenta«e . 

71 5 

76-8 

49-7 

II. Indirect— 





Opium .... 
Salt .... 

■ *67 

’ '82 

• • •- 

2,22*59 


2!’.,64 

26,34 

2,02,94 


40 

1,00 


t 44,40 


40,86 

47,05 

38,32 

Registration 

Total indirect tax revenue 

2.09 

2.97 

7,43 


70,16 

78,18 

2,48,69 

2,75.27 

1711 

15 2 

351 



3,69,39 

4,72,97 

6,00,30 

6,66.88 


88-8 

92 0 

84 t> 

84 r , 

B. Ron^Tax Jlei’enue. 





III. Government or public under- 





taklnttH— 




_ 

f Railways 

"l7 

“so 

18,79 

7,05 

2'2‘,05 

Oilier public works . 

7.61 

6,23 


losto and teloKrnplis 

5 



61,03 


16,42 

11,90 

43,31 

Stationery and printing 

66 

67 

1.22 

1,13 

1,40 

Scientific and miscellaneous 

83 

I 33 


• Total Government under- 




F3,57 

takings r- 

26.14 

, 19,52 

3-8 

71.67 

e-2 

101 


IV. Receipts from social service— 

' 2,^.> 





i ,00 

4> 4 

a,08 


1.13 

1.09 

6.98 

t, ?•?? 

ToUl. 

3,03 

4,09 

10 


, * Percentage . 

1 0 






11,03 

14,22 


2,33 

3,35 

Military receipts 



® •. 

• * 

S Exchange 

2,36 

'2,10 

‘3.42 

3,88 


11.36 



15,43 


16.06 .. 

16,76 

29,22 

33.53 

r « Perontaje . 

40 

3-2 

4-1 


'total £on-tax revenue'. 

* /6.12 
'l-2 

41,27 

80 

1*57,77 , 
16-2^ 

1,25.41. 
16-9. 

Grand total .... 

« 

4,04.61 
• IVOO 

6,14,24 - 
100-0 

7,0.8,07 

IWO-^ 

7,d2.29 

100 0 . 



' 


' ‘ 


» Lana revenue was 'divided between the Central and ProvlncRi OovemmenU 
Hence the. sudA^n Increase in the fiRurca for 192i-f2 ns Wmiyired with tike prevlotts 
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TABLE 

Pbovtnciai:. ok 

GROSS*li<>KrBKUB OF THE PbOVIHOIAL 


(In Thousands of Rupees 


Heads Revenue. 

1891-92. 

1^1-2. 

1911-12. 

1913-14. 

A. Tax Revenue. 

1. Direct— 





Land revenue . 

1,40,61 

2,01,00 

3,11.32 

3,16,78 

income tax . . ' 

8,68 

14,34 

16,03 

18,7C 

Provincial rates 


Tributes from States 





Total .... 

1,58,19 

2,15,43 

3,27,35 

3.i‘.52 


55-0 

57-3 

46 7 

«-l 

II. Indirect — 





Opium .... 





Salt .... 

1.18 

1,03 

.. • 


Rxclso .... 

30,S5 
a.'i 

36,17 

1,50,32 

1,82,56 

Customs 

94 

Stamps .... 

50,01 

66,70 

63,03 

70,84 

HeBistration 

6,17 

7,25 

20.58 

23,59 

Total .... 

88.00 

1,10,16 

2,34,53 

2,76.99 


:80-8 

20 3 

33 4 

36-6 ■ 

Total tax revenue 

2,46,85 

3.25,59 

6,01,88 

6.11,61 

B . Non-Tax Revenue. 

85-8 

80-6 

801 

80-7 

III. Oov'mraent undertakings — 





Railways 





Irrigation 

1,61 

3.62 

1,03 

55.8. 

57 06— i 

Other public works . 

1,86 

2,71 

3.32 

' Posts and telegrapiis 




Mint .... 





lasresta .... 

16,94 

12,72 

41,69 

42,00 

Stiitlonery and printing 

91 

80 

1,04 

1,33 

MlBceilaneouB and scientific 





departments 

Total .... 

1,90 

5,67 

6,42 

6,72 

22,98 

22,67 

1.07,73 

1,10,43 

IV. Receipts from social services— 

8 0 

00 

15-4 

14;6 

Education 

1,33 

2,14 

3,23 

3.11 

Public health . 

« 81 

1,20 

1,27 

l',92 

ToUl .... 

^. 1 -. 

JW4 

4,1?0 

5,03 


0-7 

00 

0-6 

. <’0*7 

V. Others— 





.interest .... 

43 

2,36 , 

4,43 

4,55 

Military receipts 



Exchange 



' , . 


Superannuation 

33 

66 

87 

96 

, Mlscellandbus . 

14.97 

21,23 

'21.02 

24,06 

4 ToUl .... 

16,73 

24,25 

27,21 

30,47 


5-5 

6-5 

8-9 

40 

'!^otal non-tax revenue . * 

40,85 1 

50,26 

1,39,44 

1,45,93 

14-2 

13-4 

19-9 , 

19-3 

OraflH totg? .... 

4 t 

'A^7,70 

iho-0 

3,75,85 

7,'6i,32 

7,67,44 

ioo 0 

100 0 

1000 


' * I<ari revenue was divided bet't^n the'>Centrai and Provincial Oovemiftcvi. 

Hence the;, sudden increase In the figureR for 1921-22 as compared with. Uie prevloua « 
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TABLE 

P&OVINOIAIi OB. 

Gross RAVkkijb ov thk Pbovikoxal 


, (In Thousands of Rupees 


^oad8^)f Bovonue. 

1801-02. 

J901-2. 

1911-12. 

1913-14. 

A. Tax Revenue. 



. 


I. Direct— 





Xand revenue . , 

1,14,02 

87.40 

2,54,42 

2,14,62 

income tax 

21,54 

28,20 

27,88 

33.1W 

Provincial rates 

45,25 

48.18 

40,67 

1,31 

Tributes from States 



Total .... 

1,80,81 

1,63,03 

3,22,87 

2 i^,02 

401 


31-3 

33 2 

48 8 

II. Indirect— 





Opium .... 





Salt .... 

1.11 




Excise .... 

27,83 

75.13 

1,45,71 

1.53,‘89 

Customs 

57 

2,05 

Stamps .... 

1,13,25 

1,42,54 

81,00 

1,00,56 

itegistration 

T(»tal .... 

0.07 

8.35 

12.98 

' 20.16 

1.40,43 

2,28,67 

2,40,38 

2,83,06 


260 

46-4 

86 3 

45-6 

Total tax revenue 

3,30,24 

3,92,60 

5,63,25 

6,32,tf/ 

B, Non^Tax Revenue. 

57-2 

79 6 

85-’ 

85-7; 

III. Government undertakings— 





Jiailways 

1,00,40 



-- 

« Irrigation 

25,38 

24,53 

16*80 

4,00 

Other public works . 

4,05 

4,84 

6,10 

6,00 

Posts and telegraphs 

Mint .... 





Forests .... 

'3,05 

6,46 

11,22 

16,16 

Stationery and printing 

1,67 

1.39 

1,24 

1,38 

Scientific departments 

1.06 

2.76 

2,40 

2.78 

Total .... 

1,07,31 

80,98 

37,85 

30,62 

IV. Receipts from social services— 

34-1 

8-1 

5-7 

,4-0 

Education 

6,05 

7,05 

0,82 

e.ll 

Public health . 

^ 1.4*^ 

^.08 

3J)8 


Total .... 

7,42 

9,13 

io!lo 

12.31 

V. Others— 

13 

10 

1-5 • 

♦ 2-0 

■tlnterest .... 
ntUltary receipts 

1,18 

3,31 . 

* 7.20 

4,30 


Exchange 





Superannuation 

.1.27 

71 

.. 66 

SO 

Miscellaneous . 

4<8,58 

47,52 

42.92 

41,17 

Total .... 

43,03 

51.54 

50,78 

46,86 


7-4 

10-4, 

7*7 

7-4 

Total non-tax revenue 

2,47,76 ' 

1,00,65 

98,83 

88,70 

GmnS'total • . • 

42-8 

20-4 

14-0 4 

14 3 

'V'S.OO 

4,03,25 

6,62,08 

6.21,41 


1000 

1000 

ioo-o 

1000 


^ revenue was divided between tbe'^ Central and Provlnci^ OovemflAn/vS 

Hence tb'' sudden iQcr^<te kr the figures for ld21-22 »■% compared witb^the p?evious 
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TABCE XIX 

Tbb BtraDEN of Taxation 
Taxation BXFdias ano aftsb the Wab* 
* ^ {'A other Countriee) 


1 


a 

a 

* TaxJ^^enue. 

Increase Per Crat 
over 1913-n in 

Country. 

• 

a 

Pre-War 

Year, 

1013-14. 

Post-War 

Year, 

Inoreaa 

Per 

Cent. 

• 

^ ^^t ol 
iJvlng. 

Whole¬ 

sale 

Prices. 

The United Kingdom*.— 







National 


£ millions 

1631 

718* 

340 

74* 

69* 

I>ocal* 



02-6 

197* 

113 


- Total . 
India— 


” 

265-7 

915 , 

258 


• * 

Central and Provincial 

Its. Crores 

77-25 

135-30 • 

76 

63» 

85 » 

Ix>ctf* 

Total . 


•; 

7-17 

84-42 

1I-63* 

146-03 

62 

74 



Canada— 








Dominion . 


$ minions 

127 

320* 

133 

90“ 

66 *» 

Provinces . 


20 >• 

46 • 

126 



Local . 



60 

116“ 

130 



Total . 


„ 

107 

480 

144 



Australia—a 
Commonwealth 

£ milllouB 

16-6 

49-7 *• 

100 

42“ 

65 “ 

Spates 



e-3 

17-8“ 

183 



Local . 



40 »• 

11-8 “ 

105 



^ Total . 


„ 

26-9 

79-3 

196 



Neva Zealand— 








National 



6 0 

16 6 

164“ 

, 45 •» 

76 “ 

B, Local ... . 
ToCaJ . 



2 2 

4 1 »• 

86 




.. 

8-1 

19-7 

143 



Tbe United Stotes— 







Federal 


8 millions 

672-4 

3208“ 

877 

68 “ 

63 •• 

4 



806-0 ** 
1219-8 ** 

876 ** 
2396 •* 

186 

06 



Totol . 


„ 

2198-2 

6478 

196 













Fr. millions 

3843 

168S0;“ 

313 

231“ • 

819 “ 



a 

1360 

4000 “ 

108 



ToUl . 


„ 

6193 

10830 

283 



Germany — 








NaU^al 

■ { 

Gold marks 
millioqa 

} 

4664 •• 



• 

Japan— 


STen millions 

40£)-3 

842-9“ 

110 


93 “ 

Local . 

m 

,0 

li«-6 • 

600-4“ . 

124 



Taial b. 



578-8 

1843-3 • 

182 



• * 




j _ 





‘ Beve&ne from rates, tolls, dues, and duties (exrludes Government contrlMtloift). 

• 1923-24. 

* 1921-22 for Enslend and Wales, and 1918-10 for Scotland and Iraland. 

• Board of Trade Index Number Average fir 1023. * 1921-22. • 192O^l0 

* Labour Office Index Number Average for 1022. • 1921-22. • lOlft^. 

191&-16. Tbe total receipts In 191&-ld were nearly equal to those In 1018-14. 

»* 1010 - 20 . • , • 

** Half of the tax revenue for 1919-20 has been taken, as exact flgures were not available. 
“ Average 1^ 1922. *• 1921-22. ie20<«l. a • 

** A third o^he fldferes for 1920-21 has been ^ken, as exact flgure9were^ot ucallable. 
»* Averages for 1922. *• 1922«. o *» lfl5l-2fr 

- • - - M 1009 W ^ V> •• lOfft. 


•• Averages fpr 1928. •• 1922.^ • ••1918. ^ , 

•• 1920 (Taxation and Ifational /ncome—Bulletin No. 55 of the National Industnsl 
onference Board—Itow U.S.A.). . •• Ibid, •* 1920, 4Hd. ^ 

••^Averages for 1922 Bureau of Labonalndex Ifbmbers. ^ ^ 

•’ 1W28 SlnUftiou* o4n^aU ds la j’rance, January 1924L p. 154. . 

- * . w- .. taken, cf. geonotkik.^.l^i, 

■ 100S_9K • ~ 


_ dtf 2a J^rance, Jannar: 

_uroe tlme&the figure for^QlS was taken, cf. i . 

•• Averuus fOT 1923. Budget Estimate, 1924-25. * Estimates 1021-22. 

1920-n, Finaneiat^m^Bconvmie Anm*ai <4 Japan (Finance I>ep#tment, Tokyo), 
1921. • • •• note 17. a *• • 
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TABLE 9CX 


Thb B’c7aDEM OF Taxation 
Pbr Capita Taxation before and after the War 

• t 

(In various Countries.) t 



Currency 

of 

Country. 

XaxatKin per Head. 


Country. 

Pre-War ifears. 

Post-War Yeats.* 

In 

Currency 

of 

Country. 

In 

Sterling. 

'In 

Currency 

of 

Country. 

In 

Sterling. 

if 

Kingdom— 



£ s. 

d. 


£ ^ 

d. 


National .... 

£ 

3 66 

3 11 

0 

16-9 

16 18 

0 


Local .... 


201 

2 0 

2 

416 

4 3 

2 


Total 


6 56 

6 11 

2 

20-06 

20 1 

2 


India— 





* 




Central and provincial . 

Rupees 

312 

0 4 

2 

6-66 

0 7 

6 


Local .... 


08 

0 0 

6 

0-48 

0 0 

7 


Total 

.. 

8 42 

0 4 

7 

603 

.0 8 

0 


Canada— 







, 


Dominion 

Dollars 

16 60 

3 8 

2 

36-45 

7 9 

0 


Provincial 


30 

0 12 

6 

61 




Local .... 


6-0 

1 8 

6 

18-2 

2 14 



Total ... 

M 

26 5 

6 0 

0 

64-76 

10 4 

5 


Australia— 





< 




Commonwealth 

£ 

3-4() 

3 8 

0 

002 

'd 0 

4 


State '. 


1 30 

1 6 

0 

a 21 

8 4 

rm 


Local .... 

,, 

0-9 

0 18 

0 

2-17 

2 8 

8 


Total 









The ifnlon of South Africa— 









Union .... 


1-4& 

1 9 

0 





Provinces 


0-24 

0 4 

9 

0 60 

*0 11 

9 


Local .... 

,, 

0-20 

0 4 

*' 

0-38 

0 7 

ft 


Totol 

t. 

1-89 

1 17 

9 

4-47 

4 9 

6 


New Zealand— 









National .... 

,, 

6 6 

5 10 

0 

12-40 

12 8 

0 


Local. 


333 

3< 6 

K 

2-00 

2 t 

0 


Total 


8-83 

8 16 

8 

14-40 

14 8,. 

0 


United States of America— 

}6ollani 

' ^ 

( 


t 




Federal .... 

6 3 

1 7 

11 

82-76 

6 94 

0 


States .... 


2-8 

0 11 

7 

. 8-94 

1 16 

1 



„ 

11-17 

2 6 

0. 

24-4« 

6 0 

7 


Vour 


20 27 

4 6 

6 

66-16 

18 12 

1 


France— 









1 National .... 

Francs 

8t-6 

a 7 

0 

4b8-8 

6 18 

f 


Ldcpl. 

,, 

84-1 

1 7 

0 

102-0 

1 10 

0 


Total 

•> 

118-8 

4 14 

U 


7 8 

2 


Germany— 









National . i . 

Gold marks 

81‘8 

1 10 

8 

81-34 - 

4 1 

4 


♦ Japan—^' * 

, National .... 

Yen . 

'' 7-60 

0 16 

4 

f 

15-06 

1 10 

ft 


Lbcal . . 


8-34 

0 6 

9 

S-94 

0 le 

3 


Total 


^10-84 
: _ L 

1 2 

1 

V-00 

2 • 

0 



Note.—T 1 ese figures hav' bec^ arrived at from the tax'.'eveoua of varkftis coahtrlai 
given In Table XXI. ' i 

* For the years v'toaae refer to the footnotes tp Table ,XX1I/. , 
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^ABLE XXI 

Ta * Bdbdbn of Taxation 

P*B Cafita Taxatipn in yakiocs Cooiti'Iaiks aixowinq fob PbkJks * 

(Ad&pted from TcixcUior^ and NcUional Income —Bulloliu Nol 65 of the* 
National Industrial Conferenoe Board, Now York, U.S.A.) , 


Fiscal 

year.* 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Prance. 

Italy. 

• 

Germany. 

Japan. 

• 

India. 4 

1^-03 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. £ 

4-8 

3-6 

3-4 

2-0 

2-4 » 

0-6 

' W 

1912-13 

. B-4 

4-7 

4-4 

2-6 

3-8 

1-1 

0-3 

1913-14 

6*6 

4-7 

4-6 

2-6 

4-0 

1-2 

0-3 

1914~f6 

6*9 

4-9 

3-9 

2-1 

4-1 

1-2 

0-2 

»*1916-16 

a 

6*4 

• 

4-6 

2-7 

1-8 

2-0 

11 

0-3 

1916-17 

• • 

7-4 

40 

2-4 

1-8 

2-7 

• 1-0 

0-3 

e 

1917-18 

7-3 

6-4 

2-1 

1-4 

5-0 

OR • 

0-3 

19 

* 8-6 

6-6 

1-8 

1-6 

4-2 

0-9 

,03 

1919-aO 

9-2 

7-1 

2-6 

1-5 

3-9 

0-0, 

0-2 

1920-21 

9-6 

*8-3. 

3-1 * 

» 

1-6 

40 

M 

0-3 


* Because of the paucity sufficiently eonit>araMs data, do attempt has been ma^ 

to t^ke cognisance oi the price Changes pr^r to the World War, i.e. Intcmai purchasi^ 
power was cunatdered more o,' IcM stationary, with changes deemed reiattvoly Insfgnifloant 
fgr ttA general purposes at hand. The llgurea< 'or each year were divided by the index 
number of wholcsata prtcra la each country in tile same period in order to arr^fe at pounds 
of pre-War purchasing power. ♦ •* • 

* In the case of France, the fiscal year refers to the calendar year Uie major portion 
of which falls wltlAi the fiscal years of osher govemmeiita, i.e. ln\l)e fiscal year 19^-8, 
the comparable fiscal year taken for France U 1902. 

* Flacal year 1008-4. • • ^ • 

* In the c^endar year 1021, whiAt In tido table corresponds to /he 1921-^ other 

coontrles, per^ajnta taxation on a pre>WM purchos^ poweagbasls^as * 

The above figures generally include Cental, Provincial or State and l/ooal Qoverf m«s^ 
as t& aa poesibl^ Tl^ conversions from one curronoy to another have been at par of 

^^change. ® * “■ « 
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TABLE XXIII 

Tkb Burden of Taxation 
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Taxation in India 
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The various curreDcies have been converted l^to atertlng at i»r of exchange, e.ff. |4-867«£1, or 25*225 Fr.—£1. 
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TABLE XXVIU 


Ratio of Dkbt to Obdimaby Revenue 


—%- 

Di Countries. 

Pre-War Year, 
1913-14. 

Post-War Year. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Great Britain 


3-6 

1923-24 

9*3 

India 


3-6 

1921-22 

3-0 

Canada • 


21 

„ 

6*3 

A>^tralia 


0-2 

t. 

6-2 

New Zealand 


8-2 

1022-23 

8-2 

^uth Africa 


7-9 

1921-22 

0-2 

•TffeU.S.A. .♦ 


10 

• 

6-6 

•France • 


6*9 

1922 

11-9 

Italy • 


61 


C-6 

Belgium 


4-0 

1923 

>2-7 

Japan . .m 


4-5 

1921-22 

2-6 

Gerro&jfy 


20 

1920-21 

6-7 , 

Spain 


70 

1922-23 

4-0 

Austria f 


1-4 

,, 

s2-7 

Portugal 

.» 

7-4 


10-2 

Denmark 


2-7 


2-8 

Sweden . 


• 1-5 

1924 

2-1 

Nor^y 


1-1 

1922-23 

2-5* • 


. . 

6-2 

1922* 

2-6 

HolSind. ^ 

• 

’ £0* 

1924 

6-4 

Switflsrlaod . 


3-8 

• 1922 

17-4 

• 


_1 
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TABLE XXIX f 
Tuk Burden of Debt 

Proportion of Expbnditubb on Debt Sehviobs to Total 
1 Oi»oiNARY Expenditure 


Country. 

Pre-War Year, 
1913-14. 

Post-War Year. 

Percentages. 

Year. 

♦'Percentages. 

Great Britain 



12-2 

1923-24 

39-0 

India ^ . 



12-2 

1921-22 

16^ 

Canada * 



10-9 


33*5 

Australia * 




1922-23 

23-8 •'} 

New Zealand 



, 23-5 

,, 

r 33-8 « 

South Africa * . 



38-8 

1920-21 

28-6 

, The United States * 



3-2 

1921-22 * 

44'S- 

Franco . ^ . 



13-5 

1924 

63-8 

Germany 



7-3 

1922-23 

13-0 

Belgium 



271 

1923 

• 31-8— 

Japal . 



36-9 

1921-22 

18-4 

Austria . 



Not available 

1923 

10-,^ 

Spain . * . 



290 

1922^3 

21-8 

Sweden . 



8-4 

1923-24 

12-2 

Norway 



12-6 


11-4 

Switzerland . 



8-9 

1924 

38-6 

'Nethefiands . 

« 

' 


16-4 

•1923 

• 4 

30-6 ' 

« 


T-—r 


' Central and Provincial. 

* Uomlnlofjaml Provlnceu. 

* Commonwealth and Btatea. 

* Federal, 
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Abatements, British income tax, 241* 
%i2, 270-73 ; India, 267 
Ability, subjeotivo and objective, 163 ; 
os ameasure of taxation, 163-64, 
166-60 

Absorption, theory of incidence, same 
as diffusion theory, 185-87 
Accounts, method of keeping, in 
France and other countries, 53, 605 
Accruale,«y6tem of accounting by, 563 
Aomorth Committee, on management 
Indian railways, 78-80, 428-29. 
aee Railways 

Adfms, H. C., •classification of public 
• expenditure, 4^; classification of 
pubMc sevenue, 116; on Corpora¬ 
tion tax, 332 : on accruals, 663 ; on 
Committee o^Ways and Means, 672; 
on deficiency bills, 666 ; place of his 
work in financial literature, 18 
AdministilLtion, cost of civil, 59-61. 

See Financial administration 
Admi ni strative control, 558, <#06 
Ad vaiorem, definition of, 354 ; ^tios, 
366^363 « 

Agric^tural income of Britislj^ India, 
139^11 ^ •* 

A^KitoiflturaLland, taxation of, 140-41 
AlAar, land revenue administration 
of. 219 

Alcdxar de Arriaga, single direct tax, 
177 ^ 

American revolution, legend of, 670. 
See United States 

Amusement tax, 167, 397r398-TO(l, 
Annual rent^, as basis of land taxa¬ 
tion, 446, 447 

Annuities, borrowing upon, 476 
Ansoit 667, 674, 687,^93 
Aa^ipatory fun^ definition of, 4^ 
^pportionedpidi? 208, 23^ ^ 

AppropriatioDaAct, 673; absence of, 
in India. 677 T - 


Appropriation Report-, 608 
Appropritftiuns in U.S.A., 5{to 
Argentina, external loan in, for de¬ 
velopment, 479 • m 

Armaments, expenditure for the main¬ 
tenance of, 65 

Army, abolition of purchase of com¬ 
missions in, 593 

Asquith, Mr., Budget of 1907, 73 
Assam, land revenue sottloment, 222 
AsseMmont, British income tax, |{a8ia 
of, 276-77 ; method of, 249-53; 
India, income tax, 257 ; land 
rev^ue in tompoiary settlement, 
222 ^ 
Assessment, special, 113, 327 ; Selig- 
man on the charaotoAstics of, 
113-14 

Assessment, triple, 240, 266 # 

Audit, definition of, 4, 599 ; objects 
of, 609 ; report, 608 ; in W.S.A., 608 
Autlxtor-General, 608 
Augustus, on inheritance tax, 290 ; on 
land tax, 209 ^ 

Australasia, lan<^ tax in, 213 * • 4 

Australia, amusement tax in, 308, 399* 
* 400; excess profits tax in, 339; 

excise 8uty in, 380; federal and 
provincial revenue, 152: federal 
mcome tax in, 253-54, 21^ ; snberit- 
anoe tax in, 295, 303-4 ; land tax in. 
213-14 ; old ag€4 pension in, 74 ; 
veto in, 691 * 

Austria, capital levy in, 1^2 ; external 
losn^Cb re-establish national cur¬ 
rency, 479 • • 

^vebury, eLord, ftiffosion ^h^ry of, 
% taxation,'180. 1^^ ^ 

•Bagehot, Adam Smith chi^jpqteri^d 
as oae, 4 >f Uxe most unbusineihlike o8 
la men, 14 r ov 4ke Englisfl Constj||u- 
^tion, 

666^ 
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Balfour, •Bcheme of g:rant>in*aid to ; 
local bodies, dl60i 

Bank of England, custodian of CK>vem- 
• ment funds, 60^-3 ; origin of public 
debt in the advances of, 468 
Bank of France, Napoleon on, 603 
Barbados, eati^ duty in, levied by 
the> ^states Duty and AbSei^os 
Act of 1^6f3i6 
’ Barnes, 666 ^ 

Bastable, Economics and Finance, G ; 
classihcation of public revenue, 116 ; 
canons of taxation, 127-28 ; capital 
and rdlrcnuo expenditure, 00-91 ; 
direct ^nd indirect tax, HG; place 
of his work in financial literature, 
18 ; non-cconomic expenditure from 
incdfelh, 90 

Beaumont, Moreau de, 122 
Boc^caria, 40 

Belgium, octroi in, 437 ; succession 
duty in, 319 

Beneficial improvements, 216 
Beneficial rates, 440 
Benaficiarios, tax on, 291 
Benefit, os canon of expenditure, 40- 
41 ; as measure of taxation, 163 
Bengal, arauseratnt tax in, 309 ; land 
« revenue settlement in, 221 ; refusal 
to vote •Budget in. 604 
Berlin, municipal constitution of, 442- 
443 ; taxation of site value in, 457 
Bem^uilli, law of utility diminishing 
in invoi^ ratio to means, 164 
Betterment charges, 327 
Betting, taxation of, 396-08 
Bihar and Orissa, land revenue settle- 


• r 

• countries, 476 i reatrictioxM on, 9, 
114. See Debt and -Public debt 
Bowley, method of calculati^ national 
it^omo, 409 ^ • 

Bryce, ^rd, on«,veto in U.*8.A., 692 
Budget, annual voting of, 583 ; eon- 
^ tents of,4663 ; definition of, 653; 
^ects of 4the monsoon on, 600; 
execution of, 698; extraordinary, 
667 : Oinviala^s criticism of Indian, 
6 ; jmjparation of, 657 ; reappro¬ 
priations in, 690 ; refusal to v6to, 
603 ; requisites c^, 664 ; scrutiny of, 
10, 443 ; separation of railway from 
the State, 432-33 _ 

Building land, taxation of, 460 ^ 

Building rent, incidences of tax on, 198 
Bullion, for currency purpose, 4fc9 
Burke, on the execution of the Budget, 
599 

Business tax, 401-2 ^ 

Cadastre, 209 ; in India, 224 
Canada, corporation tax in,*333 ; ex¬ 
cise tarill in, 380 ; expenditure* for 
education in, 66; export daty#i/, 
363 ; inheritance ta,x in, 303 ; ci^i- 
come tax in, 263: preferential and 
reciprocal tariff im 363 ; ^Vo^tivG 
tariff in, 362 ; powers ol tKo two 
chambers in, 674-76 ; ratio of debt 
to revenue in, 46C; sources of 
revenue for federal ond provincial 
government in, 161-62veto in, 
691 ; voting of the Budget in, 674 
Canals, '42B-io 

Cana^, diffusion theory of taxation. 


nei^t in. 216, 217, 221, 222 
‘Bismarck and the Buriget, 693 
Oiackbtt, Sir Basil, on unproductive, 
expenditure, 91 ; on th^ Finance 
Committee, 668 

BlackstoycL on origin of public dd it, 
468 f on’property of publio creditor, 
470 

B|>mbay, agricultural wages and the 
value of agricultural products in. 


216-17 ; debt of the city o^466-67 ; 
eptertainmont^ te^x in, 1^; *land 

* rovej^ue settlem^int of, 222, 224 ; 

« selling, \norfgago, and ^'t^ing valut 

«of. land in talpkas of, 227 * ^ 

'Bonds, tax on, 156, 

* B&iub res, tax on, 266 ' 

Siorro^i^gi peculiaritiespublic : (1) 

jtemporaiy requirdmlLnts, (2) omorV: 
ulliKuricics, public woV a in nfm I 


186 

Cannan, 1-anons of taxation, 122 ; on 
repayment of drbt, 632 f 

Canons of taxation, 123 28 ^ 

Cape Colony, succession duty in, 
Capital, meanipg of, 131 ; taxation of, 
292-03,531,639; objections to, 646 
Carlyle, books accomplish miracles**, 
14 

Carver, minimum regression as a prin- 
cipV) of taxation, 164 
Ca&Uereagh, on criterion of relative 
taxable capacity 148 f 
Central Provinc^; refusal to vote 
Budget in, 694 ^ 

Centralised syalexoi of government, 
•advantages of, 83 

Certainty, as canon oP^xation, 123,' 
126-27 < ‘ 

Certifictfction, 69r 
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CeyloQ., estate duty in, 314>15 ^ 

Chancellor of the Kxohequer, and the 
Budget, 553, 571 

Chici^o, property tax in, 448-49 # 
China, excise duty 387 ; land tax 
in, 233 ^ 

Cicero, 4 • 

Cliff-LesUe, criticism %of liicaMo^ 
abstract method, 184 
Cohn, contributions to^ finance, 21 ; 
classidcation of public exjAn^ture, 
^7 

Cologne, taxation site value in, 467 
Commercial activities of the State, 419 

8 ommorcial documents, duty on, 394 
5m mission. Royal, on income tax, 
243, 266, 269 ; on double taxa- 
tidn, 173; Intor-stato Commerce, 
238, 431 

Committee, Geddes (Great Britain), 6, 
29-31, 56-6^; Incbcape (India), 6, 
31, 68 ; Acworth (India), 78, 80; 
Select (Great Britain), on taxation 
of 1966, 241, 266 ; Finance, of the 
^League of Nations, 172, 176 ; CoU 
^ ewyn (Great Britain), 484 ; Taxation 
jCk>mmitteej( India), Preface and 404 
Commodities, incidence of tax on, 

• 18p-ff • 

Cjommod benefit in public cxpcnditui-o, 
48-49 

Comiiioii^, H5iisc of, jmwors of, 687 ; 

on Budget estimates, 564 
Comptr<^ler and Auditor-General, bis 
functions, 33, 598, 600 
Conference, International Sfiipping of 
1921, 171; Brussels Fintfhcial, 100, 
101 , 102 • 
Confeleton, Lord, on ovesgrowth of 
public ex}>endil 4 ire, 16-17,« See also 
Pa«iell. * • * 

Juncture gains, taxation of, 169 
Consolidated fund, 3^ ; origin of, 584 
Consolidated fund services, 33 
Consumption taxes, 323-26 
Convenience, as Anon of taxation, 124 
Converaion of debt, 531, 633, 636 
Corporation tax, basis ^f assessment 
of. 334-35 ; in Great Britain,,333 ; 
in U.S.,%, 331-32, 335 ; in Switzer¬ 
land, German^ Canada, and Maui- i 
tgba, 333 \ 

Corporations, i^vilieges of, 332 
s^Bst of service as meaeure of disjjjjdbu-* 
4 Mon of 61x7163 • 

ConnoU of State, ruling on initiA^ 
tion of mone;|^ kSfilSf 682 • ^ 
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Cours det Comptes, Pisk on, ^58 ; on 
extraordinlry f^dggts, 567 
Oowie property, 212 
Curzon, Lord, estimato of per capit^ 
income of British India, 141 
Customs, economic considerations con¬ 
cerning, 349-52 ; forms ^f, 35^-50 ; 
jDertentage of, to totad, 36^; in 
£ngland, 357-62 ; ir^lndia, 367-71 ; 
in Australia, 363-64 * in Now4 
Zealand, 366-66 ;* in South Africa, 
366-67 ; in U.S.A., 372-74 : in 
Japan, 374-76 

Czocho-Slovakia, capital lo|^y in, 643 ^ 

DadabhO^ Naoroji, estimate of per 
capita income of British India, 141 
Dead-weight debt, definition af, 476 ; 

not a creation of wealth, 471 
Death duties. See under Estate duty 
and Inheritance tax 
Debt, amount of world, 465-66 ; 
tomaljintercston, paid to foreigners, 
61-62, 470, 476; for doveh»p 
mont, 479, 485; direct ai^ in 
direct burden of, 4S3-86 ; internal, 
foj j)roductive purposes, 479 ; in 
terest on, redistributed within the 
country, 470, 474, 48.3 ; its effect cgi 
distribution, 483-84; methods of 
estimating burden of: (i^ total nom¬ 
inal capital of difTerent countries, 
480 ; (2) per capita, 480-«l ; (3) 
ratio of, to national income, 481 ; 
ratio of, to revenue aiidi the War in 
(ireat Britain, United States of 
America, France, Italy, Germany, 
India, Canaila, and Japan, 466: (4) 
proj>ortion pf annual ex^nditvire 
on, to total revenue, 482 ; ifation^, 
meaning of, 467 ; origin of, 468 ; 
pointf of difioroiice between public 
I and private, 469; productive and 
unproductive, 476 ; .^ruaciplos of 
dotation of, 477 

Decentralised syiAem of government, 
advantages of, 82 ^ 

Defence, central subje^, 84, 85 ; cost 
63-58 

Deficiency BilJ^ ifl United StAes of 
America, 66 (n A<iam 84 >n ,^66 \ 
Deficit, avoidance of, in Budg^,^^ 
I^ogressive taxation/ definition of,;Tl3 
Derivative revenue, 110 ^ #' • 

Differentiation, expression# nsedain 
differdllt"AnRitrles to*indicate die- 
tincti^^ betweA eaijied ftn^||||m> 
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esnj^ ^oome» 268 ; objection to 
the term uacjariifd inCome by the 
Royal Commusion of 1620,a268 ; 
^ deduction of o]«a>tenth of earned 
income in Great Britain, 269 
Diffusion theory of taxation, 185-87 
'Dioc^tian, * reoi^anisation of land 
rev^xm, 210 « 

Direct ti&, deS^ition of, 118-19 ; fiSse 
# notion of'a balance between, and 
indir^t tax, 166-61 
Distribution of tax, theories of just: 

(1) cost of service, objection, 163 ; 

(2) ben|fft, objection, 163; (3) 

ability or faculty, 163-65 

Dog tax, 323 * 

Domain, 116; the basis of public 
revenue in early history, 416; 
gradual diminution of land as a 
source of revenue, 417 ; revenue 
from State, in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain, Russia, India, 417-18 
Donations, examples of conscience 
money in Great Britain and con¬ 
science fund in the United States of 
America, 114 

Double taxation arising from economic 
solidarity of nations, 170-71 ; prin- 
^ oiples of taxation according to 
origin and residence, 171 ; methods 
of avoiding, 172*77 

Earnedr income, distinguished from 
unearned income by the Finance 
Act of 1907 of Great Britain, 241 ; 
objection to its differentiation from 
unearned income by J. S. Mill, 267 ; 
dex^uotion of one-tonth to arrive at 
sthe a^MBsable incom^ 270 
Kfst India Company, criticism of the 
administrative function of, by 
Adam Smith, 36 ' 

Hoonomio rent, often mixed up wit^, 
other firr&A of income, 197 
£oonomy, as a canon of expenditure, 
42-43 ; as canon Of taxation, 124-25 
Eoo(loi£^ and retrenchment, meaming 
of terms, 29-^0 ; Committee on Na¬ 
tional Bxpen^ture in Great 4«<c«iln 
t andl^the Indian Ket^nchment Com- 
^^itteOf tei|^8 «f reflirence, £9-31 
Edg^prth, dootrme of fuaximumi 
fMormoe, 164 ^ 

^du^tion, ip England, legislation for, 
^64-66 e:i^n^ture for,^66(’, per- 
oe^y^ge of ilUteraoy^ f in the 
. jyjted Stives oC Ameriol^- appro- 
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i^priation of land for, by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Uxiit^ States of 
America, 419 ; in India, percentage 
oft literacy, 68; want offf primary 
education, 68 per capites expendi¬ 
ture io](i 69 ; position of the 
Dominiona* concerning, 66-67 
l!!^miCtdi, Prof .4 Senator, 172 
Elasticity, as a characteristic of good 
revenue syi^m, 109-10 
Emersocf 566 

Entertainment tax, definition of, 39b ; 
exemption of, {pr philanthropic 
purpcmea, 400 ; progressive rates of, 
400 : problem whether it is per^ 
manent or temporary, 399 ; revende 
from, in Great Britain, Australia, 
Bombay, 399 ^ 

Equality or equity, as canon of taxa¬ 
tion, 123, 126 

Essen, taxation of site /alue in, 467 
Estate duty, one of the two sources 
from which death dutira in Gi^t 
Britain are collected, 297 ; bates of, 
in Great Britain, 301. See Death 
duties #> / 

Evasion of tax, 166, 27^82 ; Paret<^s 
law and, 282-87 

Excess mineral riglfts dut^** Great' 
Britain, 339 * ' 

Excess profit tax, charged on profit 
above a standard raf^ of^rading 
concerns and not of individuals, 335; 
in the State of Georgia d\y4ng the 
American Civil War, '335 ; objec¬ 
tions td, 336 ; standard of excep¬ 
tions infGreat Britain, 337-38 ; in 
New !^ealand, 339 ; in the United 
States of* America, 340-41 ; xsiider 
the Q«^ernment(,of India A<^ of 
’ 1U9. 339-^i0 .i - 

Excise, articles suitable for duty, 377^ 
early history of, ia Great Britain, 
377-78; reforms of Pitt, Huskisson, 
and Gladstone, 379 ; in Australia, 
^ 380-81 ; in Canadf, 380 ; in China, 
387 ; in France, 385-86 ; in India, 
381-86 ; in l^y, 386-87 ; in Japan, 
38'4'89; as indirect tax, 110; 
statistics of revenue from,#ti different 
countries, 376 ^ 

y Expenditure, distribution of, between 
' central and local Government, due 
' tf^historioa] oonditmna 82, 86-81^^ 
g<&eral con^derations’iSr the dis- 
^ tribution of, 8^ «86, 88 f percenta^ 

' oi central, and local, in 
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different oountrie*. 84 * votable and 661 J* general ineome ta'^PSn, 166, 

non-Totable, 686. See Publio *ex- 238, 26H bintory of pi^-War debt, 

penditure 6%i’24t land revAuem, percentage 

Export duty, inoidenoe of.# 194 ; of, to total, 4^ : national dobt of, 
generidly unpopular as handi^pping from 1713 to 1923, 620; legialaffve 

the borne producer, 360 • control in, 607 ; octroi in, 437, 466 i 

External loan, direct#and indirect old age pension jp, 74; potrera ei 

burden of, 483-86; ^or developmdht, the two chambers in, 689 ; ^public 

479, 486 ; interest on, 470, 476 • debt in 1923, 473^ railways, 430 ; 

Extraordinary Budge^ 667 ratio of debt to levehue, 466 ; V' * 

t fusal to vote Bedget in, 694; State , 

Family Budgets, collected by the monopolies, 166; succession duty 
Lal^ur OfSce. Bombay, 147 in, 318; statistics of ordinstry 

Federal Government, function of receipts and extraordiury receipts, 
security of, 86 ; sources of revenue including internal debrand extenIhL 
b to, 161, 164. 167-58 deb# 621 « • 

Fees, definition, 113 ; difficult to die- Funded Loan, 476-70 
^inguish from tax, 113; judicial, 

comraeroial, and other, 393, 394 Geddes Committee, on National Ex- 
Feudal aids, as a form of land tax, pendituro in Great Britain, 6 ; terms 
210 of reference, 20; recommendations 

Finance, publio, and economics, 6; relating to statistics and prison * 
&nd statistics, 6-7 ; method of, 7-8 ; labour, 30-31 ; examples of re- 

hi8lK>ry of, 11-24 trenchment, 31 ; on extdnt of bene-'^ 

Finance, public, meaning, 3; French, ficial work of the State, 38; on 

^ ^ German, and Italian equivalents of reduction of exjtondittile for 

- the term of, 3-4 ; main divisions of, 4 defence, 66-67 

Finance BilT, 676 Gdlieral Property Jtax, main source of 

FinaMe Oom#ittee, remarks of Sir revenue for State and local autho- 

Bassl Blackett on, 668 rities in U.6.A., 154; practfbal 

Finance Minister, a^encc of, in India, working of, 232 * 

667^ definition of, by Ix)W, 564 ; Germany, business turnover tax in, 
qualmoations of, 556 401-2 ; capital levy in, 5^ ; con- 

Financial administration, definition of, stitution of, 669 ; contribution of, 

663 * to financial literatureAlO; corpora- 

Finanoial department, towers and tion tax in, 333; distribution of* 
duties of, 668, 690, 60% revenue between Federal and State 

Fiscal period, 561 * Governments of, as before the Greats « 

Fifjfal year, 660 • War, 84 ; as after the Wat, 1^7 ; 

F^ests, policy'^f Russia concerning, excess profits tax in, 33ji; ^j^ant 

il7 ; i^lndia, 418 • • * from State revenue to local rev^ue, 

on #rithholding subsidies, 693 459*; land tax in, 447 ; military 

France, amuaevent tax in Paris, 157 ; | Budget in, 683 ; octroi in, 456 ; 
annual voting of the Budget in, 583- * partial repudiation dfi fie^t by, 639 ; 

584; business turnover tax, 166, public utility enterprises tax in, as 

261, 401; oAftral revenue heads a source of loaal revenue, 466 ; ratio 

prior to 1914,156; changes between of debt to revenue in, 466# %cces- 

1914 and 1920,166-66; collection of sion duty in, 318 * 

revenue in, 601 ; coflversion nf debt Giii^fias, effect of the ftidustrial revolu- 

in, 63^ customs in, 372 ; distribu- tion on labourers, 203 , 

tion of debt^between funded an<^ QiffentSir Ro9ert.#n iv4denoe 
floating, as on 3l8t March 1923, 620^ « on pc</perty and profits, 180^ Atl- 

%xois6 in ; t^pse under monopoly mate of India*^-Wealth, 48F 
condi tions^* ( 2 ) ordinary ^xci«» Gifts, as sourctfof public reventm* itf; 
•dutiu##n ; extra^}r<}inary 4«dget exemntion of, ^mde^oartam 
in, 667 9 finanoi^ poHo^^ of, durfi|g ditiosS^fircMSi taxati<*i undei^OMth 
the War, 523-A^ fisoah periqfi J duti|^ of Grea# Britajn, 300 * 
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6suwal^ criticism oi Bud^t with 
referencCi to India. 5 
Gladstone, oonvtli'sion of debt t>ir,4535; 
on direct versus it\^irect tax, 342-43; 
*on hnan^al confusion resulting from 
a disregard of balance between 
r income and gxpenditure, 46-46; 
*' g£od finance consisting mom in 
^e tfpefiding ^ban in the collectiifg 
f. of revenue 32; on evasion of 
income tax, 280-91 ; on the income 
tax, 109-10, 239: on the justifica¬ 
tion of death duties, 291 ; on 
supplementary grants, 566 ; tariff 
, < reform off 364, 369, 379 
« Goschen, conversion of debt br;, 535 
Goulburn, 494 ; conversion of debt by, 
03* 

Government, classification of functions 
of, 49-50 ; initiation of money bills 
by, 674, 680 

'' Gratuitous revenue, 116 

Great Britain, amusement tax in, 390, 
400 ; Budget in, 567, 563 ; capital 
Ipvy in, proposals for, 645 ; corpora¬ 
tion ^ax in, 333 ; customs duty in, 
early history of, 367-60 ; as existing 
at the present tipie, 360-62 ; ddath 
duties in, collected under (1) estate 
Guty, (2) legacy duty, 297-303 ; 
direct coifsumption taxes in, 323- 
326 : excess profits tax in, 330-39 : 
fiscal^oar in, 560-01 ; house-duty 
in, 324-26 ; income tax in, history 
of “ tenthf and fifteenths ”, 240; 
assessed taxes including triple 
assessment of Pitt, 240, changes 
between 1894 and 1920, 241-44; 

? )hddut 0 s of, 244-49 ; land tax in, 
10-Ig; legislative' control in, 
&)7; mining in, 420; percentage 
of national and local expeitiiture, 
83 ; percentage of non-tax revenue, 
to tot^ to^dinary revenue, 413 
poor law in, 71-72 ; post office, 
telegraph, and telephone in, revenue 
frc(fO,o 426; powers of the two 
House^in, 687 ; public debt in, dis¬ 
tribution of, ifi the pre-War tiaE:.k<n(d 
, at tb« present, 499; ^listory of, 488- 
4Cd ; main fea^uroa^of, in tabular 
fbrW, 489 ;^railway8 in, fisokl result 
#f5 427 ; ainking<Cund in, history of, 
491^5; State domains, percentage 
Avearvid-:rrom#-417 ; statis^cs of 
ta^revenuc • and noi}. t^'z:ikVenuo, 
12 (n unemployn^nt insm^noe in. 


74 ; voting of the Budget In, 571 ; 
^ar-time finance of, twenty-five 
votes of credit for, 498; forms of loan 
foi%^600 : main features of,r600-602 
Qreeo<l^ capital levy in, 543 f 
Grenville? Lord, hil essay ** on the sup¬ 
posed ad^^.tages of a sinking fund,” 
^9Sfc. ^ 

Hadley, on certainty as a canon of 
taxatiof,’ 126; on the distinction 
between direct and indirect tax, lid; 
on State versus private managemeiit 
of railways, 428 ^ 

Hamburg, wine cellar and apothecary's 
shop, as sovereign’s source oi^ 
revenue. 111 

Hamilton, Alexander, on the necosAty 
of foreign capital for development, 
486, 667 

Hamilton, Robert, fallacy of Pitt’s 
sinking fund, 15-16; proposal of 
sinking fund of, Dr. Richard Prifl®, 
492 ; his twelve maxims of fi^ianoe, 
496-97 « 

Harcourt, Sir William, on death dutio^ 
of Great Britain, 298-3W 
Harrington, on inheritance tax, 316-17 
Hearth tax, 324 4s 
Henderson, on capital ex{>ondittirc, 
97 

Henry IV., on the po^er the 
Commons, 687 
Hereditary charges, 446-47 
High Commissioner of India, Budget 
of, 660 • t 

Hock, von, (Contribution to the science 
of public finance, 20 
Holland, oHroi, 437; sucoo^ion 
duty, 2^0, 319 ; sovereign’s fiy>d, 

Hopkins, Sir {iichard, on capital 1^3^’ 
646 4 

Hume, 12, 642 

Hungary, capital levy in, 643 
P^skiasun, tariil refoittn of, 364, 369, 
379 

Hutcheson, on^capital levy, 642 

Impact, definition of, 187 ^ 

, Import duty, populaJfty of, 350, 352 ; 

^ incidence of, 102-94 
Imp6t unique (of tlv& P^sioorats), 13, 

. c 178^ 

lnoh£kpe Compiittee, 5, 31, 

^See ^onomy retren'^hm^t 
Inoidenoe oi tax, defijaition of, 181,187; 
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on builf^g rent, 198-200? on com- 
moditiea, 189-91; on interest, ^00 f 
on monopoly, 191-92; on profits, 

, 201; o%qusei rent, 201-2 ; oni^t, 
196*08 ; • on wages, 202-7 ;^on 
> articles of intematiAial trad#, 192*96 
Income, general charact^ftbtion of, 

» 131; national, calou^tKin of 

personal income or aggregate in¬ 
come method (example of Great 
Britain), 130-38; (2) thagproduo- 
tion method (example of India), 
138-47, 409 

come tax, aba^ment in (Great 
Britain), 241-42, 270-73; (India). 
#57 ; basis of assessment of, 276- 
278; collection Of, at the source, 273* 
2*3^; differentiation in, between 
earned and unearned, 268-70; ex¬ 
emption limit in, reasons for, 273; 
graduation moaning, 162, 266 ; 
methods of effecting, 266 ; criticism 
of Gladstone and Mill, 267 ; based 
on the principle of diminishing 
utility, 267; percentage to total 
tex revenue in diflEeront countries, 
237 ; Royal Commission, terms of 
Reference, 238 ; in Groat Britain, 
230'6£b; in Bgi^ish Dominions, 253- 
26 #; India, 266*58; in United 
States of America, 268-60; in Japan, 
2(K)-61 : in^iVance, 261 
India, a§Hcultural income of British, 
for 1920'-21 and 1921-22, 139-41 ; 
constifbtioa of, 670 ; Budget in, 
preparation of, 567k veting of. 
576; customs duties: lustory (1) 
ap to the year 1861, 367-68; 
|2)_free trade period (|jp62-1915), 
369-69; (3) War and post-armis- 
tiJI peri^, 3^-70: pej^odsl 

b^nni^ with the ye9r 1922, 370- 
371 ; of cust^ps tariff, forms of, 
364-66 ; death duthis in the Moj^hul 
period, 306; possible methods of 
levying, 308-14 k debt in, history of 
conversion of, 606-8, 630 ; ratio of? 
to revenue, 466 ; in tabular form, 
611; productive and %nproCuctive, 
472 ; e:miBe, 381-86 ; excess profit 
tax. 33^40; %re 8 t, 418 ; income 
fax introduced by James Wilson 
iir 1860, 266; Act II. of 1886 and 
^ot XT. of AM)3, 266 ; at pi$mnt«^ 
goveme^vb^^ Income Tax Acw^ct 
No. XI.) 1922. 2d^; graduatiog^ 
in, 2d7 ; local fi^l^oe. 4^ ; initia¬ 


tion of«noney bills In, 5S^^land 
tax, 216-31^ legislative ccmtrol in, 
607-8; non-agri^lilttlral income of 
British, 143-46 octroi, 390-91 : 
poll tax, 322 ; percentage of non-tax» 
revenue to total revenue, 413; 
irrigation, 422 ; postal, •telegraph, 
andq^lephone services, net revenue 
£ 3 om, 426 ; preparation •of* the 
Budget, 667; raifhays’; fiscal 
result of, 427 ; management of, 428- 
429; separation of railway budget 
from general, 433 ; rupee loan and 
sterling loan in, 512-13 ; sources of 
central and provincial re^^mic, 162- 
163 Cl « 

Indirect tax, definition of, 117-19; 
case for, 346 ; imposition of, coneral 
considerations for, 347-48 ;T«gro 8 - 
sive nature of, 347 ; percentage to 
total tax revenue in different 
countries, 344*46 

Inheritance tax, 179 ; argument for 
and against, 291*93 ; general prin¬ 
ciples of, 289-92 : Hignano's scheme 
of, 293-94 ; whether the tax should 
be levied by the Federal or State 
G<jivernraent or W both, 294-97 ; 
in Great Britain, 297-303; in 
Dominions, 303-6 ; in India, 306» 
314; in Crown Coionios,4114-i5; in 
United States of America, 316-17; 
in Japan, 317-18 ; in France 318 ; 
in Germany and other countries, 
318-19 ^ 

Irrigation, as a source of public 
revenue, 422 

Italy, capital levy, 642 ; contribution 
of. to the science of public ^nanco, 
22-23 ; excite duty, 380-87 ; publm 
debt as on 30th April 1924, 62f; 
State* monopoly, 348, 376, 386; 
octroi, 348; statistic^ of public 
Sdobt of, 528 ; succcssi^paduty, 319 

Jack, estimate of gost of consumption 
in Bengal, 147 . g 

Jamaica, succession duty in, 616 
Jaf BV e business tax,*401 ; extra¬ 
ordinary Budgeh in, 667 ; excise 
duty,«387 ; ^co^e tax, ^60^; 
inheritsitce tax, * 31'^18 ; 

Revenue, 230-31** 234-35 ; • 
finance, 440 ;apub!io debt, history 
of, 630 ; ratio of^to rstfe^e, ^60' 
1914-^34 629; 

systen^ 374^6 ^ • 
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iobtr^n, on £iciiw, 378 ; d^ffinition df • 

■ecofld marriage, 56% 

Judiciary, ooMrof by, 606 ^ 


Klingenberg, foresta and olaypits as a i 
source of local revenue, 466 

lAbour Party* on oapitel levy;,^40 I 
Land iCvenue whether rent or ta3g^l6 
lAnd tax,«oh!lhracteriatio of, 208*9 ; in 
Rome, early ^history, 209*10; in 
England, history, 210*12 ; land tax 
and Schedules A and B of income 
tax, 212 ; in Australia and New 
Zealai^ : general features, 213-14 ; 
in India, percentage to #ptal agri¬ 
cultural produce, 216 ; systems of 
land revenue settlement: (1) per¬ 
manent settlement, 220*21, (2) 

temporary settlement, 222*24 ; rates 
^ of assessment per acre in different 
provinces, 226 ; statistics of land 
revenue with reference to permanent 
and temporary settlement, 227*28 ; 
in United States of America, 231 -32; 
ii^hina, 233-34 ; in Japan, 234*35 
Legacy duty, 302*3 
Legislative Assembly, 677 ; rulkig on 
initiation of expenditure, 669 ; re* 
a fusai to vote Budget in, 694 
Legislativs- Council, ruling on votable 
and non*votable expenditure, 686 ; 
ruling on initiation of money bills, 
683 ; refusal to vote Budget in, 694 
Legislature, powers of, in United 
States of America, 678-79 ; control 
by, 607 

Leroy-Beaulieu, arbitrariness of pro* 

^ grcssjve taxation, 167 note; in- 
tenUon of l^slation at the basis of 
** distinction between direct and in¬ 
direct tax, 110 e 

last, Friedrich, on protective duties, 
3S2 /I 

Lloyd ueo^e on the debt of bel¬ 
ligerent countrief. 466 
Loao,^nanoial supervision as a chock 
on pcblio, 467 ; lottery, 490*91 
Local debt, iifcrease of, due 

mcgi of administ^tiri^ functions, 466 
*I<etexy^ monopoly o(c 386 ; taxation, 

• 8^ ; loaV, 490-91 a ^ ' 

/. t • 

Madras, thirty yean* term of land. 
* rSven^ '«4«ttle;Ukent, 222; tax on 
't^y. 38? 

Ha^a Cbarta, angieni suu^iiquitable 


^rite*and the old ouAoms, 210 ; 

* restrictions, on Umd tax, 210, 672 
Mansfield, Lord, diffusion theory of 

^xatkm, 181, 186 . • 

Marshall, estimate of ecorkomio wealth 
of S natioff from the aggiv^teif 
natioffl^ income multiplied by the 

* # verage i^enne, 142; inheritance 
tax, objections to, 292 ; on the 
function of analysis and deduction 
in e<r>nocllcs^ 8 ; on the temptation 
of exaggerating the'economic writs 
of the present age and ignoring 
those of the paiTr., 23-24 

Mase-Dari, 162 

May, Sir Erskihe, on land revenue^f 
Great Britain at the end of William's 
reign, 417 • 

Mazzola, 162 

McCulloch, J, R., 16, 17 ; justification 
of loan for national security, 94,471; 
on capital levy, 642 ; on the ^fue 
nature of the sinking fond, &4S 
McKenna, RightHonourableR., on the 
taxable capacity of Great Britc.in, 
136 , / 

Meston, Lord, on the revision of land 
revenue settlement In India, 230;' 
on certification, 6%6 • 

Mexico, national railways ofb 430 
Mill, J. S., classification of public ex¬ 
penditure as necossaiir an^optional, 
50 ; on the equality of'^ibX, 164 ; 
incidence of tax on wi^es, 206*6 ; 
direct and indirect tax de^ed, 117 ; 
progrsjsivertaxation, objections to, 
167 ^ 

Miners^ ngbts, duty on, 212 
Minimum ^consumption, 132*43 ^ 
Minimum sacrifice, as a dootime of 
taxation, 164 , 

Minimum subsistence, meaping <ff, 1*^2 
Mobility of capital ^and labour, as a 
condition in the shifting of tax on 
oommoditiM, 189 

Mollien, le bon, * appreciation of 
^ Wealth of Nations, 14 
Monopolists manipulate the output 
so to yftdd the highest revenue. 

Monopoly, Stnte, 3«3, 38/-86, 421 
Monopoly gains, tax on, 169; in¬ 
cidence, 191-92^ ^ 

Momtesquieu, 12,166 f cost of defense 
o 

^oreau de BMt^ont, A^am Smith t 
^debtednees ^^122 
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Motor cars, tax on, 325-26 ; statistics 
of, 326 > • 

Mnnitions levy, 336-37 

* • 3 

Natal, succession dut^in, 305 9 

^National income, relauon of^^public 
expenditure, 102-5; pe^^ntage of 
A ordinary expenditi&el^ in diffef%nt* 
countries to, 103 

Natural liberty, function^of the sove¬ 
reign according to the systeih of, 36 
Neltenius, 20 

Necessities, avoidance of tax on, 166 ; 

incidence of tax 3h, 190 
New South Wales, bettipg tax, 397 ; 
*4eath duty, 304 

New Zealand, charitable relief, 72 ; 
deffth duty, 305 ; excise duty, 380 ; 
excess profit tax, 330 ; income tax, 
254 ; tariff system, 365 
Nicholson, 189 on common benefit 
some special benefit in all kinds 
^ ^jublic expenditure, 48, 49; 
public* expenditure on utilitarian 
principle, 41 ; public expenditure, 
^ ^assidcation of, 49 
N<m-agricultural income of British 
India, 144-4ll 

♦lorth, stomp dtfly upon any receipt 
for%nj| legacy or share or reHjdu<» of 
the personal property of a deceased 
porsoii^OO# 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, formation of 
his new sinking fund in 1875, 
494 • 

Norway, succession dut^ in, #19 

% 

Occasional profits, taxation of,*2G5-66 
Occumer, incidence of building rent 
taxon, 198-200^ ^ 

0^1^, 380,^89, 465-56 ^ «» 

valu^ton of real property in, 232 
Onerous rates, 44^ 

Opium, duty on, 381 * 

Ordinary and extraordinary expendi¬ 
ture, 63 • , 

Osgood, Prof. Herbert, 679 

Paper currency reserve, #03 * ^ 

Pareto’s la^, as test of accuracy of 
income tax retiMkis, 282-84 
Parliament, fiLnancial powers of, 557, 
587 ; n^ng«on voting of ex- 
i^frnditniT, 6 ^ . 

• ParyeLl, o#^Svergrowt\^ of oxp^Sdi- 
tuie,,16-19; on |^pe of expend]!^ 
ture of Oovemmstftll 37 ; <to control 


and audit, 599. Set aUo Sihdsr 
Congleton. ® * 

Paterson, William, 468 ^ 

Peel, tariff reform,«354, 359, 360; 

income tax, 240, 241, 249 * 

Pelham, conversion of debt by, 5^ 
Pennsylvani% mherita«oe tax in, as 
earl^ as 1^6. 290 " ^ * 

Pensions, qualifying ago^of,- 75 ; ^tea 
of, in Great Britain, 76 ; Vhether it a 
should be contributory or non¬ 
contributory, 76 

Permanent settlement of land revenue, 
220-21 ; future solution of ^e 
problem of, by the introcmetion of '' 
incomoMtax similar to that4of Great 
Britain, 229 
Petition of Rights, 573 
Physiocrats, doctrine of taxation, 12 ; 
iin.p6t unique, 13, 178 ; produii net, 
13, 123 
Pierson, 23 

Pigou, on capital levy, 639 
Pitt, assessed taxes, 240 ; income tax, 
objections to differentiatirm in, 268 ; 
evasion of, 280; laud tax, 2ll ; 
triple assessment, 240 ; graduation 
in, ^66 : his struggle with Fox, 593 
Plehn, clasHification of public ex- 
{lenditui'e, 48 ; inheritance tax in'^ 
U.S.A.. 296 

Poland, health insurance in, 74; 

capital levy in, 543 (9 

Poll taxes, believed to lx> the earliest 
in origin, 208 ; early history, 320-21; 
in U.S.A., 322; in India, 322 ; in 
South Africa, 322 ; objections to, 
323 

.Poor relief, in England,^l-y2 f 
Germany, 72*; in France, 32; ^ 
New Zealand, 72 ; no system of, in 
India ^ provision against famine 
.relief, 72-73 • 

l-% 8 t Office, 86 ; principle^#! gharging 
revenue, 424 ; functions of, 424 ; 
whether Post Office should produce 
a considerable revenue to Sta#e <9 it 
should simply pay its ^ay, 4z4; net 
sw b ii te from, 425 

Price, definition^of/s 114 ; rolatitoi to, 

0 interest, 471,4f85 # • 

Uprjpe, Dr.#:tiohard, his scheme of dmk- 
ing fund in his tfltotise on R6vo#9 
* • tion^'y^ Annuiftes, 492 « 

Pridea^, ^mund,*qk23 ^ ^ 

Produit tax on, #23, 182^ 

^rofesaiodjU eaminKs, of, 3^ 

^ 2 X* • 
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elements of, 201; incidence of 
tax <5h, 201 ; taxation of excess, 
336-41 " ® c 

?ro^re88ive taxa1i|pn, definition of, 162; 
supporters among the precursors of 
i^ain Smith, 166; objections of 
the classicaL economists, 167 ; in* 
ceasing po^larity since the> Great 
War,' 167 ; relation to naturt of 
income, 16^69; future of, 167, 170; 
relation to proportional sacrifice, 
164-65 

Property, mf)vable and immovable, 
298 ; rates on, in England, Wales, 
and Softland, 446-47 ; in Germany, j 
447-48«t taxation of f al, main j 
source of local revenue in U.S.A., 
448 See General Property 

tax 

Proportional taxation, definition of, 

- 163 ; relation to “ equal sacrifice ”, 
165; and classical economists, 
165 

Protective duties, contrasted with 
revenue duties, 361 ; general econ- 
oilftc (ionsiderations concerning, 
351-62 

Prussia, fiscal yq^r in, 660 ; pniporty 
trflJnsfer tax, 448; rates on pro- , 
^ porty, 447 ; local income tax, 452- 
454; SfAto railways of, 429 ; refusal 
to vote Budget in, 693 
Publq; debt, expenditure on, 631 ; 
conversion of, 633-38 ; history of, in 
Groa4 Britain, 488-91 ; in India, 
603^13; in U.S.A., 614-19 ; in 
France, 519-27 ; in Italy, 527-29 ; 
in Japan, 629-30 ; repayment of, 
631 ^ repudiation of, 638; Prof. 
Con^^an on, 632>< AC M. Samuel on, 

' 632 

Public expenditure, canons ol, 40-40 ; 
check one 32-33 ; compared with 
private^.jfponditure, 33-36 ; clas.i- 
fioation of, 47-50 ; distribution of, 
between central c r Federal and local 
^ {provincial Governments is the 
result of historical conditions, 82- 
. 83; distillation of the malA Aio^ds 
of^ in different i^iuntries, 83-86 ; 
'conemy andyretrt-achmoot in, 29-^ 
" froi3& capital, 89-102; normal,^ 

country sUetermined by his¬ 
torical conditions'or previous legis-^ 
^lation, 32-33 ; .In different countries, 
6g-54 (taye) > peKtan^aJe. distribu¬ 
tion of, ooanti^i^a» 83-84 ^ 
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percenCage of, to national income, 
® 102-5 ; productive an«^ unproduc¬ 
tive, 102 ; scope of, from individual 
iitic standpoint, 36-37 ; ^om e^o- 
^Jitical 8tanj^I>oint, 37-39 

Quasi-reh^ definition of, 201 note; 

icAcidence ^ ftix on, 202 
Queen Victoria, on death duty in 
Great Bri^in, 298 

Queensland,^ death duty in, 303, 
304 . » 

Quesnay, 13 ; on mcidence of tax on 
land, 182 ^ ^ 

Railways, fixing of rates, 431-2fPi 
Inter-State Commerce Commission 
on, 431 ; financial results in 
different countries, 427 ; State 
management of, Acworth Com¬ 
mittee's arguments f >r and against, 
427-29; in Prussia, 429; mileage 
of State - managed, in dificront 
coimtrie8,428; proportion c f world’s 
mileage of, in different countnes, 
426 ; separate Budget for, 664 ^ , 
Rate, moaning of, 446 ; on property 
as a source of local revenue, 
446-47 •« i 

Rau, contribution to the snierfoo of 
public finance, 20 
Registration duties, 39J^ 

Regressive tax, definition off"i62, 170, 
347 

Religion, expenditure ^n, in Great 
BntaiXt, 71^; in France, churches 
separa^d from State in 1915, 70 ; 
WoUii Churches Acts 1914 and 
1920, 7(b 

Rent, ncjff. a factor lyffecting price^l96 ; 
‘ l,*x on, Ad.»m Smith’s Q^eory 0^83; 
Ricardo’s theory, 196; jucidenceof 
tax on, 196-98 ^ 

Repudiation of debt, 531, 538 
Revenue, classification of, 115-17 ; 
collection of revenue, 601 ; dis¬ 
tribution of central, provincial and 
local, determined by historical 
cqpditions^ 150; distribution of, 
in United Kingdom, ^60-51 ; in 
Canada, 151-52 (' in Australia, 152 ; 
in South Africa, 152 ; in India, 152- 
1^ ; in U.S.A.„ 164-56; in Frimce, 
* 1^-56 ; in Germany, 167-58 

Re^oiiue 8yc|tj|pm, ohai^%wutstics jcf a 
/ good—elasucitv, productivity, and 
sufficiency, IvUolO, 125-27 
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Rioftido, fb on incidenoe %i tax on 
rent, IS'Sy 96 ; on wages, 184, 206 ? 
on bnilding rent, 19B 
•Ri<^ S^mo, contribution to^ho 
lienee oi public fii«nce, 22-2^^ 

^^Riohald, M., 437 _ 

Rignano, Prof., scheme ofj^entance 
• tax—making it ^tc^ressiv© 
time, 293«94 

Robiq^on, 359 - ^ 

Roine, customs in, 349 ; lsn% tax in, 
#09-10 ; octroi in, 390 ; poll tax in, 
320 

Roacher, ?>ojitribimon to economic 
science, 12, 20, 21 ; classification of 
•public expenditure, 60 
Russia, State domains, 417 ; repudia- 
tidh of debt by, 538-39 
Ryotwari system, land revenue under, 
222 

SaltTMuty on, in Englaml, 379 ; in 
Indiof 383 ; monopoly of, 383, 386, 
#88 ; /JfT capita consumption of, in 
^ India, 383 ; revenue from, in India, 
384 

Salt gabolle, iHain excise tax in China, 

• 387 ;»fiot rovSfcuo from, 387 
Siwniel,^. M., on repayment of debt, 
632 ^ 

Sanr-ttoTi. aaaa canon of oxponcn- 
ture, *-45 ; administrative, 604 ; 
technical, 604 

Say, J. »•» «n progressive taxation, 
166 note ' 

Schmoller, 7, 8 ^ 

Scotland, poor relief in, 72 
Seliguian, characteristics «of special 
a^Bsment, 11^-14; claij|ification 
_oLjpubU^revenue, 1/6 ; corp|>ra- 
'^mn ta^ 332; on certainty in 
•taxation, 127 ;*on divorce between 
theory and practice, 17 ; plage of 
his work in financial literature, 18 ; 
on succossion dhty m United State^ 
of America, 295-96 ^ 

dgwick, direct and induct tax 
defined,. 118; on inlbsritarfco^tax. 

292 ^ 

Single tax, l-77-7#fc 
Sinking fund, 16, 93, 425, 476-77 , 
h&tory Wf British^ 491 -95 

value, incMence of tax ;< 

t»xatioi^ ofT as a- o^.«cal 

revenue, ^7-58 ^ 

Smith/Adam, burrvSpf indi«ict tajes, 
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161 ; o*.nons of taxation, \ 14*25; 
olassificatio#. of public reveifue, 11F; 
capitel levy ve^us etaxation, 94 ; 
incidence of tax on rent, wages, and 
profit, 183 ; on wages, 204 ; econoe 
mica and finance, 6; esteen^ for 
Quesnay, 13 ; indurtriabenterprise 
of S4aie, 415-16 ; on mherit^ceCax, 
fllO ; influence of his teachTng* 36 ; 
on octroi, 390 ; remAkason physio-* 
cratic doctrine, «13 ; study of 
Montesquieu, 12 ; progressive taxa¬ 
tion justitied, 166 ; scope of public 
expenditure, 77-78 ^ 

Smuggling, 125 • • 

Social B^vicoH, exi>©ndituri on, 04- 
76 

South Africa, customs tariff i^^66-67 ; 
excise, 381 ; income wixed by 
normal tax, HUiier tax, and dividend 
tax, 254; sources of Foileral revenue, 
162 

Stamp duties. 392, 393-95; w a 
source of national income, 305; 
Stamp, Sir Jtisiah, analysis of taxes, 
121 ; contributions to the 8«h»nco 
of public linanco, 5 ; on the basis of 
as^issment of income tax, 277 ; on 
inheritance tax, *93 ; on tufxablo 
capacity, 132 ; on taxation at tl^ 
source, 274, 275 * 

Statistics, relation of, to economics, 
6-7 ; use of, in Budget est^piatos, 
556-57 ; in incidence, 188-89 
Stein, tax as part of cost^of^jixoduc- 
tion, 186 

Steuart, James, 11, 12-13 
Stores, audit of, 610 • 

Stourm, Ron6, 561 ; on extra<»(«nargr 
Budget, 567 4 on British bu^cti^y 
system, 580; on collection 
revcn*e, 601 

Strachey, Sir John, 382 * 
ijbilly, on rent-farming, 9^1*^ 

Sujier tax, graduation by, 266, 267 
Supplementary Budget, 660, 566: 

(Hailstone on, 666 * • 

Supply, Committee of, 572, C^Ti 

as canon of ei^iendifore, 45' 
j 46 ; taxatioi^f*327-28 ♦ 

I Sweden,^ Buccespoii duty, 319* 
f Switzerlat^d, corporation ♦tax, ogpit# 
^ levy in, 543 ; inheritance ta», 349| 
old age pensiim, 74 


TabUaiiei^mgniig^* 13 ^ 

Tacitus. 01 land 1 j#x in ^n 


B, 2^ 
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TasttL^nia, ancmsement tax»«898 
Taussig,' on cbaraoteri^ics of tax, 
114 ^ c 

Tax, absence of ^nu2 •pro qw> in (Tans* 
' 8ig)» 114; compared with fees and 
paces, 113; compared with fines, 
114; df>fini$ion of, 113; double, 
170*77 (see Double taxation) indirect 
aird indirect, 115-17 (see tflese 
words) (Retribution of, theories 

of, 1^'; shifting and incidence, 
theories of, 180-94; on rent, wages, 
and profits, 196-207 (see these 
%ofds); single, as source of revoniio, 
17 »- 79 /" • . . 

Taxable leapaottja 5; definition of, 
131-32; factors of, U3-36; measure- 
rofen^^ *«^1) personal or aggre¬ 
gate income nietbod^'136, (2) pro¬ 
duction method, 138-39 ; of United 
Kingdom for 1913-14, 1921-22, 
and '1623-23; 1^7 ; of India, 146, 
148 


Public finance 

# ^ 

Unfund^^ income, taxation of, 168 
United States, audit, 60^V account¬ 
ing office, 600 ; appropriations in, 

; Budget and Acooufiting Aot^ 
ol^, 668; d^cienoy Bills in, 660 ; 
corporation taxes, 331-32, 334-36 ^ 
Budgd^^n voting of, 677-7^; debt in, 

• tfJnversion^^fl 630; quick payments 
of, 631-32; ratio of, to revenue, 
466; histery of, 614-19; excess 
profitr tax, 336, 340-41 ; Federal, 
provincial, and local reVeitue, 
sources of, 82, 164 ; Federal income 
tax, 258-^, 406"; general property 
tax, 231-32 ; inheritance tax, 20^ 
316-17; land revenue for education, 
419; poll tax, 322; protective 
tariffs, 372-74; real property, assess¬ 
ment of, as a source of local revenue, 
448 ; veto powers in, 692 ; views on 
capital levy in, 649 u 


Taxation, burden of, with reference 
to direct and indirect tax, 160-61 ; 
odTions of : (1) equality, 123 ; (2) 
certainty, 123-24, 126-27 ; (3) con¬ 
venience, 124 ;p(4) economy, 124-26 : 
of Bastable, 127 ; distribution of, 
according to <1) cost of service, 163 ; 
(2) ben(fat, 163 ; (3) ability, 163-64 ; 
at the source, 273-75 ; of capital, 
29^93 ; proportional, progressive, 

^ and degressive (see the terms) 
Terminal ^x, 391 
Tobacco, monopoly of, 386 
Token grants, 690 
Tolls, 426 

7'rade ^nd profession, taxation of, as 
a 60 }iTce of local revenue, 464-65 
.'.Tiamways, in Great Britain, 426 
Transit duty, 349 
Travelling t<jx, 389 
■Treasurv, 

Turgot, 13-14; Adam Smith’s in¬ 
debtedness to, 1S2 ; on secondary 
^;p^nditure of Government, 77 

Unearned income, taxation ■ 

See, Earned ino<j,m€(^ 

^“^arnod inorepientu/ economic and . 
‘ »ministiSitive difficultia^ in the^ 
taxation of. 32^; recent movement*' 
of taxatioqc. of, ia. land value in r 
*Glea« Brkjin,«",38-31 
Im^ploym^t and iAstirance, 


Vansittart, Mr., modification of Pitt’s 
sinking fund, 493 • 

Vauban, on proportional tax on ev^gr^ 
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